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RESPUBLICA, RES EST POPULI CUM BENE AC IUSTE GERITUR, SIVE AB uro REOE, 
SIVE A PAUCIS OPTIMATIBUS, SIVE AB-UNIVERSO populo. CUM VERO INIUSTUS 


BEST REX, QUEM TYRANNUM VOCO, AUT INIUSTI OPTIMATES, QUORUM CONSENSUS- 


FACTIO EST, AUT INIUSTUS IPSE POPULUS,-CUI NOMEN USITATUM NULLUM REPERIO 
NISI UT IPSUM TYRANNUM APPELLEM, NON IAM VITIOSA SED OMNINO NULLA- 
RESPUBLICA EST, QUONIAM NON RES EST POPULI CUM TYRANNUS EAM FACTIOVE 
CAPESSAT 3 NEC IPSE POPULUS IAM POPULUS EST SI SIT 1NIUSTUS, QUONIAM NOW 
EST MULTITUDO IURIS CONSENSU ET UTILITATIS COMMUNIONE SOCIATA. 
| FRAGMENTUM CICERONIS, Ex LIB, III. DE REPUBLICA, - 

AUD AUGUSTIN, DE CIV. DEI, IL. II. c. xxi. 
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XVIII. 4 Diſcourſe ſhewing that the Spirit of Parlaments, with a Council in the Inter- 
wals, is not to be truſted for a Settlement, leſt it introduce Monarchy and Perſecution 
for Conſcience. (Firſt printed at Lenden 1659, in 4to.) 575 

XIX. A Parallel of the Spirit of the People, with the Spirit of Mr. Room xs; and an 
Appeal thereupon unto the Reader, whether the Spirit of the People, or the Spirit of 
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Advertiſement to the READ ER. 


IHE Reputation of Mr. HaxzinGTon's Writings is ſo well eſtabliſhed, that 
nothing more 1s neceſſary than to acquaint the Reader, that no Expence nor 
Care have been ſpared to make the former and preſent Edition as complete as poſ- 
fible. They contain the whole of Mr. Tol Ax p's Edition, which was become ex- 
tremely ſcarce, and fold at a very high Price. To theſe are added the ſeveral politi- 
cal Pieces of our Author, which Mr. FoLanp thought proper to omit in his Edi- 
tion: a Liberty which few Readers will excuſe, Moſt of theſe Pieces were re- 
publiſhed by Mr. HARRIN ro at London, in one Volume in Quarto, in 1660, 
under the general Title of Political Diſcourſes, tending to the Introduction of a free and 
equal Commonwealth in England, 
I take this opportunity of acknowledging my Obligation to the Rev. Mr. Tho- 
MAS MR, F. R. S. for obliging the Publick with the Political Diſcourſes above- 
mentioned. 
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TOIHE 
LORD MAYOR, ALDERMEN, 
CSR ER IT'S 


AND 


COMMON COUNCIL 


OF 


LL SS WB © 


T is not better known to you, moſt worthy magiſtrats, that govern- 
1 ment is the preſerving cauſe of all ſocietys, than that every ſociety is 

in a languiſhing or flouriſhing condition, anſwerable to the particular 
conſtitution of its government: and if the goodneſs of the laws in an 
place be thus diſtinguiſhable by the happineſs of the people, ſo the wiſdom 
of the people is beſt diſcern d by the laws they have made, or by which 
they have choſen to be govern'd. The truth of theſe obſervations is no 
where more conſpicuous than in the preſent ſtate of that moſt antient and 
famous ſociety you have the honor to rule, and which reciprocally injoys 


the chearful influence of your adminiſtration. Tis ſolely to its govern- 


ment that London ows being univerſally acknowleg'd the largeſt, faireſt, 

richeſt, and moſt populous city in the world; all which glorious attributes 
could have no foundation in hiſtory or nature, if it were not likewiſe the 
moſt free. Tis conteſt indeed that it derives infinite advantages above 
other places from its incomparable ſituation, as being an inland city, ſeated 
in the middle. of a vale no leſs delicious than healthy, and on the banks of 
a noble river, in reſpect of which (if we regard how many ſcore miles it is 
navigable, the clearneſs and depth of its channel, or its ſmooth and even 
courſe) the Scine is but a brook, and the celebrated 7yber it ſelf a rivulet: 
yet all this could never raiſe it to any conſiderable pitch without the in- 
eſtimable bleſſings of LiBERTY, which has choſen her peculiar reſidence, 
and more eminently fixt her throne in this place. LI BERT is the true 
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ſpring of its prodigious trade and commerce with all the known parts of 
the univerſe, and 1s the original planter of its many fruitful colonys in 
America, with its numberleſs factorys in Europe, Aſia, and Africa: hence 
it is that every ſea is cover'd with our ſhips, that the very air 1s ſcarce ex- 
emted from our inventions, and that all the productions of art or nature 
are imported to this common ſtorehouſe of mankind ; or rather as if the 
whole variety of things wherwith the earth 1s ſtockt had bin principally de- 


ſign'd for our profit or delight, and no more of 'em allow'd to the reſt of 


men, than what they muſt neceſſarily uſe as our purveyors or laborers. 
As LIBERTY has elevated the native citizens of London to ſo high a degree 
of riches and politeneſs, that for their ſtately houſes, fine equipages, and 
ſumtuous tables, they excede the port of ſom foren princes; ſo is it na- 
turally becom every man's country, and the happy refuge of thoſe in all 
nations, who prefer the ſecure injoyment of life and property to the glit- 
tering pomp and ſlavery, as well as to the arbitrary luſt and rapine of their 
ſeveral tyrants. To the ſame cauſe is owing the ſplendor and magnificence 
of the public ſtractures, as palaces, temples, halls, colleges, hoſpitals, 
ſchools, courts of judicature, and a great many others of all kinds, which, 
tho ſingly excel'd where the wealth or ſtate of any town cannot reach 
turther than one building, yet, taking them all together, they are to be 
equal'd no where beſides. The delicat country ſeats, and the large villages 
crouded on all hands around it, are manifeſt indications how happily the 
citizens live, and makes a ſtranger apt to believe himſelf in the city before 
he approaches it by ſom miles. Nor is it to the felicity of the preſent 
times that London is only indebted : for in all ages, and under all changes, 
it ever ſhew'd a moſt paſſionat love of LIBERTY, which it has not more 
bravely preſerv'd than wiſely manag'd, infuſing the ſame genius into all 
quarters of the land, which are influenc'd from hence as the ſeveral parts 
of the animal body are duly ſupply'd with blood and nouriſhment from the 
heart. Whenever therfore the execrable deſign was hatcht to inſlave the 
inhabitants of this country, the firſt attemts were ſtill made on the govern- 
ment of the city, as there allo the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſucceſsful efforts were 
firſt us'd to reſtore freedom: for we may remember (to name one inſtance 
tor all) when the late king was fled, and every thing in contuſion, that 
then the chief nobility and gentry reſorted to Gzuz/dhall for protection, and 
to concert proper methods for ſettling the nation hereafter on a baſis of 
liberty never to be ſhaken. But what greater demonſtration can the world 
require concerning the excellency of our national government, or the par- 
ticular power and freedom of this city, than the BANK of England, 
which, like the temple of SATURN among the Romans, is eſteem'd fo 
ſacred a repoſitory, that even ſoreners think their treaſure more ſafely 
lodg'd there than with themſelves at home; and this not only don by the 

ſubjects 
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ſubjects of abſolute princes, where there can be no room for any public 
credit, but likewiſe by the inhabitants of thoſe commonwealths where alone 
ſuch banks were hitherto reputed ſecure. I am the more willing to make 
this remark, becauſe the conſtitution of our bank is both preferable to that 
of all others, and comes the neareſt of any government to HARRING ToN's 
model. In this reſpect a particular commendation is due to the city which 
produc'd ſuch perſons to whoſe wiſdom we owe fo beneficial an eſtabliſh- 
ment : and therfore from my own ſmall obſervation on men or things I 
fear not to propheſy, that, before the term of years be expir'd to which 
the bank is now limited, the deſires of all people will gladly concur to 
have it render'd perpetual. Neither 1s it one of the laſt things on which 
you ought to value your ſelves, moſt worthy citizens, that there is ſcarce a 
way of honoring the deity known any where, but is either already allow'd, 
or may be ſafely exercis'd among you  toleration being only deny'd to 
immoral practices, and the opinions of men being left as free to them as 
their poſſeſſions, excepting only Pop ER, and ſuch other rites and no- 
tions as directly tend to diſturb or diſſolve ſociety. Beſides the political 
advantages of union, wealth, and numbers of people, which are the certain 
conſequents of this impartial liberty, *tis alſo highly congruous to the na- 
ture of true religion; and if any thing on earth can be imagin'd to ingage 
the intereſt of heaven, it muſt be ſpecially that which procures it the ſin- 
cere and voluntary reſpect of mankind. I might here diſplay the renown 
of the city for military glory, and recite thoſe former valiant atchievments 
which our hiſtorians carefully record; but I ſhould never finiſh if I in- 
larg*d on thoſe things which I only hint, or if I would mention the extra- 
ordinary privileges which London now 1njoys, and may likely poſſeſs here- 
after, for which ſhe well deſerves the name of a New Rome in the We}, 
and, like the old one, to becom the ſoverain miſtreſs of the univerſe. | 
THE government of the city 1s ſo wiſely and completely contriv'd, that 
HARRINGTON made very few alterations in it, tho in all the other parts 
of our national conſtitution he ſcarce left any thing as he found it. And 
without queſtion it is a moſt excellent model. The lord mayor, as to the 
ſolemnity of his election, the magnificence of his ſtate, or the extent of his 
authority, tho inferior to a Roman conſul (to whom in many reſpeds he 
may be fitly compar'd) yet he far outſhines the figure made by an Athenian 


archon, or the graudeur of any magiſtrat preſiding over the beſt citys now 


in the world. During a vacancy of the throne he is the chief perſon in the 


nation, and is at all times veſted with a very extraordinary truſt, which is 


the reaſon that this dignity is not often confer'd on undeſerving perſons ; 


of which we need not go further for an inſtance than the Right Honorable 


Sir RICHARD LEVET, who now fo worthily fills that eminent poſt, into 
which he was not more freely choſen by the ſuffrages of his fellow-citizens, 
a 2 | than 
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than he continues to diſcharge the functions of it with approv'd moderation 
and juſtice. But of the great caution generally us'd in the choice of magi- 
ſtrats, we may give a true judgment by the preſent worſhipful ſherifs, ir 
CHAaRLEs DUNCoMB and Sir JEFFERY JEFFERIES, Who are not the 
creatures of petty factions and cabals, nor (as in the late reigns) illegally 
obtruded on the city to ſerve a turn for the court, but unanimouſly elected 
for thoſe good qualitys which alone ſhould be the proper recommendations 
to magiſtracy ; that as having the greateſt ſtakes to loſe they will be the 
more concern'd for ſecuring the property of others, ſo their willingneſs to 
ſerve their country is known not to be inferior to their zeal for king 
WiLLIAaM; and while they are, for the credit of the city, generouſly 
equalling the expences of the Roman pretors, ſuch at the ſame time is their 
tender care of the diſtreſt, as if to be overſeers of the poor were their ſole 
and immediat charge. As the common council is the popular repreſen- 
tative, ſo the court of aldermen is the ariſtocratical ſenat of the city. To 
enter on the particular merits of thoſe names who compoſe this illuſtrious 
aſſembly, as it muſt be own'd by all to be a labor no leſs arduous than ex- 
tremely nice and invidious, yet to paſs it quite over in ſuch a manner as 
not to give at leaſt a ſpecimen of ſo much worth, would argue a pulilla- 
nimity inconſiſtent with LiBERTY, and a diſrefpe& to thoſe I wou'd be 
always underſtood to honor. In regard therfore that the eldeſt alderman 
is the ſame at London with what the prince of the ſenat was at Rome, I 
ſhall only preſume to mention the honorable Sir RoBERT CLAYTON as 
well in that capacity, as by reaſon he univerſally paſſes for the perfect 
pattern of a good citizen. That this character is not exaggerated will be 
evident to all thoſe who conſider him, either as raifing a plentiful fortune 
by his induſtry and merit, or as diſpoſing his eſtate with no leſs liberality 
and judgment than he got it with honeſty and care : for as to his public 
and privat donations, and the proviſion he has made for his relations or 
friends, J will not fay that he is unequal'd by any, but that he deſerves to 
be imitated by all. Yet theſe are ſmall commendations if compar'd to his 
Reddy conduct when he ſupply'd the higheſt ſtations of this great city. 
The danger of defending the liberty of the ſubject in thoſe calamitous times 
is not better remember'd than the courage with which he acted, par- 
ticularly in bringing in the bill for excluding a Popiſh ſucceſſor from the 
crown, his brave appearance on the behalf of your charter, and the general 
applauſe with which he diſcharg'd his truſt in all other reſpects; nor 
ought the gratitude of the people be forgot, who on this occaſion firſt ſtil'd 
him the father of the city, as CI ckRO for the like reaſon was the firſt of 
all Romans call'd the father of his country, That he till aſſiſts in the go- 
vernment of London as eldeſt alderman, and in that of the whole nation as 


a member of the high court of parlament, is not ſo great an honor as that 
he 
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he deſerves it; while the poſterity of thoſe familys he ſupports, and the 
memory of his other laudable actions, will be the living and eternal mo- 
numents of his virtue, when time has conſum'd the moſt durable braſs or 
marble, 

To whom therfore ſhou'd I inſcribe a book containing the rules of good 
polity, but to a ſociety ſo admirably conſtituted, and producing ſuch great 
and excellent men? that elſewhere there may be found who underſtand 
government better, diſtribute juſtice wiſer, or love liberty more, I could 
never perſuade myſelf to imagin : nor can the perſon wiſh for a nobler 
addreſs, or the ſubje& be made happy in a more ſuitable patronage than 
THE SENAT AND PEOPLE OF LONDON; to whoſe 
uninterrupted increaſe of wealth and dignity, none can be a heartier wel- 
2 than the greateſt admirer of their conſtitution, and their moſt humble 

ervant, 


JOHN TO LAND. 
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OW allowable it is for any man to write the hiſtory of another, without intitling 

himſelf to his opinions, or becoming anſwerable for his actions, I have expreſly 

treated in the Life of Joux MiLTown, and in the juſt defence of the ſame under 
the title of AMY N-TOR. The reaſons there alleg'd are excuſe and authority enough 
for the taſk I have ſince impos'd on my ſelf, which is, to tranſmit to poſterity the worthy 
memory of James HARRINGTON, &@ bright ornament to uſeful learning, a hearty lover 
of his native country, and a generous benefactor to the whole world; a perſon who ob- 
ſcur'd the falſe luſtre of our modern politicians, and that equaPd (if not exceded) all the 
antient legiſlators. 

BUT there are ſome people more formidable for their. noiſe than number, and for 
their number more conſiderable than their power, who will not fail with open mouths to 
proclaim, that this is a ſeditious attemt againſt the very being of monarchy, and that 
there's a pernicious deſign on foot of ſpeedily introducing a republican form of government 
into the Britannic lands; in order to which the perſon (continue they) whom we have 
for ſom time diftinguiſht as a zealous promoter of this cauſe, has now publiſht the Life 
and Works of Har RinGTON, who was the greateſt commontvealihſman in the world. 
This is the ſubſtance of what theſe roaring and hoarſe trumpeters of detraction will 
ſound , for what's likely to be ſaid by men, who talk all by rote, is as eaſy to gueſs as to 
anſwer, tho "tis commonly ſo filly as to deſerve no animadverſion. Thoſe who in the late 
reigns were invidiouſiy nicknam'd Commonwealthſmen, are by this time ſufficiently 
clear'd of that imputation by their actions, a much better apology than any words : for 
they valiantly reſcu'd our antient government from the devouring jaws of arbitrary porber, 
and did not only unanimouſly concur to fix the imperial crown of England on the meſ! 
deſerving head in the univerſe, but alſo ſelilid the monarchy for. the future, not as if 
they intended to bring it ſcou to a period, but under ſuch wiſe regulations as are moſt 
likely to continue it for ever, conſiſting of ſuch excellent laws as indeed ſet bounds !s the 
will of the king, but that render him thereby the more ſafe, equally binding up his and 
the ſubjefts hands from unjuſtly ſeizing one ancther”s preſcrib'd rights or privileges. 

'TIS confejl, that in every ſociety there will be always found ſom perſons prepar'd to 
enterprize any thing (tho never ſo flagitious) grown deſperat by their. villanies, their. 
prefuſeneſs, their ambition, or the more raging madneſs of ſuperſtition, and this evil is 
not within the compaſs of art cr nature to remedy. But that a whole people, cr any 
conſiderable number of them, ſbou'd rebel againſt a king that well and. wiſely adminiſters 
his government, as it cannot be inſtanc'd out of any hiſtory, ſo it is a. thing in it ſelf 
impeſfible. An infallible expedient therfore to exclude a commonwealth, is for the King 
to be the man of his people, and, accerding to his preſent Majeſty's glorious exantple, to 
fiad out the ſecret of ſo happily uniting two ſeemingly inconpatible things, Principality and 
hiberly. 7 
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'T'IS ſtrange that men ſhou'd be cheated by mere names ! yet how frequently are they 
ſeen to admire one denomination, what going under another they wou'd undoubtealy deteſt 3 
which obſervation made T acrTtus lay down for a maxim, That the ſectet of ſetting up 
a new ſtate conſiſts in retaining the image of the old. Now if a commonwealth be a 
government of laws enatted for the common good of all the people, not without their own 
conſent er approbation , and that they are not wholly excluded, as in abſolute monarchy, 
which is a government of men who forcibly rule over others for their own private intereſt : 
then it is undeniably manifeſt that the Engliſh government is already a commonwealth, 
tbe moſt free and beſt conſtituted in all the world. This was 2 acknowleg*d by 
ing James the Firſt, who ſtiled himſelf the great ſervant of the commonwealth. 
Ii is the language of our beſt lawyers, and allow'd by our author, who only makes it a 
loſs perfect and more inequal form than that of his Oceana, wherin, he thinks, beiter 
proviſion is made againſt external violence or internal diſeaſes. Nor dos it at all import 
by what names either perſons, or places, or things, are call'd, fince the commonwealthſ- 
man finds he injoys liberty under the ſecurity of equal laws, and that the reſt of the ſub- 
ets are fully fatisfy'd they live under a government which is a monarchy in effect as well 
as in name. There's not a man alive that excedes my affeftion to a mixt form of govern- 
ment, by the antients counted the moſt perfect; yet I am not ſo blinded with admiring the 
goed conſtitution of our own, but that every day I can diſcern in it many things deficient, 
fem things redundant, and others that require emendation or change. And of this the 


 fupreme legiflative powers ore ſo ſenſible, that wwe ſee nothing more frequent with them 


than the enatting, abrogating, explaining, end altering of laws, with regard to the very 
form of the adminiſtration. Nevertheleſs I hepe the king and both houſes of parlament 
will not be counted republicans ; or, if they be, JI am the readieſt in the world to run the 
fame goed or bad fortune with them in this as well as in all other reſpects. 

BUT, what IIARRIN TON Twas oblig'd to ſay on the like occaſion. I muſt now pro- 
duce fer my ſelf. It was in the time of ALEXANDER, the greateſt prince and commander 
of his age, that Ar1sTO: LE (with ſcarce inferior applauſe, and equal fame) wrote that 
excellent piece of prudence in his cloſet which is calld his Politics, going upon far other 
principles than ALEXANDtR's government, which it has long cuthv'd. The like did 
I ivy without diſturbance in the time of AucusTus, Sir Thomas More in that © 
Humry the Eighth, and Macniaver when Italy was under princes that afforaed him 
net the ear, If theſe and meny other celebrated men wrote not only with honor and 
ſafety, but even of commonwealths under deſpotic or tyrannical princes, who can be ſo 
notorioufly ſtupid as to wonder that in a free government, and under a king that is both 
the reftorer and ſupporter of the liberty of Europe, I ſhewd do juſtice to an author who 


fer outdos all that went before him, in his exquifit knowlege of the politics! 


THIS liberty of writing freely, ſuliy, and impartially, is a part of thoſe rights 
which in the laſt reigns wer? ſo barbarouſiy invaded by ſuch as had no inclination to hear 
cf their own enormous violations of the laws of God and man; nor is it undeſervins ob- 


Sſorvation, that ſuch as raiſe the leudeſt clamors againſt it now, are the known enemys of 


Ang William's title and perſon, being ſure that the abdicated King Jams can never 
ve reinthrou'd fo long as the preſs is open for brave and free ſpirits to aiſplay the miſchiefs 
ö tvranny in their true colors, and to ſhew the inſinit advantages of liberty. But not to 
jms even ſuch unreaſonable people without perfect ſatisfatiion, let *em know that I don't 
recommend a commonwealth, tut write the hiſtory of a commonweealthſman, fairly di- 


ausging the principles and pretences of that party, aud leaving every body to approve or 


diſlike 
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diflike cobat he pleaſes, without impoſing on his judgment by the deluding arts of ſophiſtry, 
eloquence, or any other ſpecious but unfair methods of perſuaſion. Men, to the beſt of 
their ability, ought to be ignorant of nothing ; and while they talk ſo much for and 
againſt a commonwealth, tis fit they ſhou'd at leaſt underſtand the ſubjeft of their diſ- 
courſe, which is not every body's caſe, Now as HarrincToN's Oceana 7s, in my opi- 
nion, the moſt perfect form of popular government that ever was; ſo this, with his 
other writings, contain the hiſtory, reaſons, nature and eſfecis of all ſorts of government, 
with ſo much learning and perſpicuity, that nothing can be more preſerably read on ſuch 
occaſions. 

LET not thoſe therfore, who make no oppoſition to the reprinting er reading of 
PLaTto's Heathen commonwealth, ridiculouſly declaim againſt the better and Chriſtian mo— 
del of Ha RINOGTON; but peruſe both of em with as little prejudice, paſſion, or con- 
cern, as they would a book of travels into the Indys for their improvement and diverſion. 
Zet ſo contrary are the tempers of many to this equitable diſpoſition, that Dronys1vs the 
Sicilian tyrant, and ſuch beaſts of prey, are the worthy examples they wou'd recommend 
to the imitation of our governors, tho, if they cou'd be able to perſuade em, they word 


ſtill miſs of their fooliſh aim: for it is ever with all books, as formerly with thoſe of 


CreMuTivs Corpus, who was condemn'd by that monſter TiBzR1vs for ſpeaking ho- 
norably of the immortal tyrannicides BRuTus and Cassius. Tacitus records the la 
words of this hiſtorian, and ſubjoins this judicious remark : The ſenat, ſays he, order'd 
his books to be burnt by the ediles ; but ſom copys were conceal'd, and afterwards 

ubliſh'd; whence we may take occaſion to laugh at the fottiſhneſs of thoſe who 
imagin that their preſent power can alſo aboliſh the memory of ſucceding time: for, 
on the contrary, authors acquire additional reputation by their puniſhment ; nor 
have foren kings, and ſuch others as have us'd the like ſeverity, got any thing by 
it, except to themſelves diſgrace, and glory to the writers. But the works of Ha- 
RINGTON vere neither ſuppreſt at their firſt publication under the uſurper, nor ever /ince 
calPd in by lawful authority, but as ineſtimable treaſures preſery'd by all that had the 
happineſs to peſſeſs em intire; ſo that what was a precious rarity before, is now becom 
a public good, with extraordinary advantages of corretineſs, paper, and print. What 
I have perform'd in the hiſtcry of his life, I leave the readers to judg for themſelves; but 
in that and all my other fludys, I conſtantly aim'd as much at leaſt at the benefit of man- 
kind, and eſpecially of my fellow citizens, as at my own particular entertainment or 
reputation. | 

T HE politics, no leſs than arms, are the proper ſtudy of a gentleman, tho he ſhowd 
gonfine himſelf to nothing, but carefully adorn bis mind and bedy with all uſeful and be— 
coming accompliſhments ; and not imitat the ſervile drudgery of thoſe mean ſpirits, whe, 
for the ſake of ſom one ſcience, neglect the knowlege of all other matters, and in the end 
are many times neither maſters of what they profeſs, nor vers'd enough in any thing elſe 
to ſpeak of it agreably or pertinently : which renders em untrattable in converſation, as 
in diſpute they are opinionative and paſſionate, envious of their fame who eclipſe their 
littleneſs, and the ſworn enemys of what they do not underſtand. 

BUT Heaven be duly praisd, learning begins to flouriſh again in its proper ſoil 
among our gentlemen, in imitation of the Roman patricians, wwho did not love to walk 
in leading-ſtrings, and to be guided blindfold, nor lazily to abandon the care of their pro- 
per buſineſs to the management of men having a diſtinf profeſſion and intereſt : for the 
greateſt part of their beſt authors were perſons of conſular dignity, the ableſt ſtateſmen, 
| b 


and 
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and the moſt gallant commanders. Wherfore the ampleſt ſatisfattion I can injoy of this 
ſort will be, to find thoſe delighted with reading this work, for whoſe ſervice it was 
intended by the author; and which, with the ſtudy of other good books, but eſpecially a 
careful peruſal of the Greec and Roman hiſtorians, will make em in reality deſerve the 
title and reſpet# of gentlemen, help em to make an advantageous figure in their own 
time, and perpetuat their illuſtrious fame and ſolid worth to be admir'd by future 
generations. 

AS for my ſelf, tho no imployment or condition of life ſhall make me diſreliſh the 
laſting entertainment which books afford; yet I have reſolv'd not to write the life 7 any 
modern perſon again, except that only of one man ſtill alive, and whom in the ordinary 
courſe of nature I am like to ſurvive a long while, he being already far advanc'd in his 
declining time, and I but this preſent day beginning the thirtieth year of my age. 


Canon near Banſtead, Novemb. 30. 1699. 
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AMES HARRINGTON (who was born in January 1611) was de- 
ſcended of an antient and noble family in Rutlond/tire, being great grand- 
ſon to Sir Jamzs HarrincTon, of whom it is obſerv'd by the * hiftorian 


of that county, that there were ſprung in his time eight dukes, three marquiſſes, 
Teventy earls, twenty-ſeven viſcounts, and thirty-ſix barons; of which number 
ſixteen were knights of the garter : to confirm which account, we ſhall annex a 


copy of the inſcription on his monument and that of his three ſons at Eaton, with 
notes on the ſame by an uncertain hand. As for our author, he was the eldeft fon 
of Sir SaycoTes HarRINGTON, and JANE the daughter of Sir WILLIAM SaMUEL 
of Upton in Northamptonſhire, His father had children beſides him, WII Ilan, a 
merchant in London; EL1ZABETH, marry'd to Sir Raiten AsuToN in Lancaſhire, 
baronet; Ann, marry'd to Ax THux Evelyn, Eſq; And by a ſecond wife he had 
Joux, kilPFd at fea; EvwarD, a captain in the army, yet living; Frances, mar- 
ry'd to Join BacsHaw of Culverth in Northamptonſhire, Eſq; and Dorortar, 
marry'd to ALLan BELLINGHAM of Levens in Weſtmorland, Eſq, This lady is ſtill 
alive, and, when ſhe underſtood my deſign, was pleas'd to put me in poſſeſſion of 
all the remaining letters, and other manuſcript papers of her brother, with the 
collections and obſervations relating to him, made by his other fiſter the lady As- 
TON, a woman of very extraordinary parts and accompliſhments. Theſe, with 
the account given of him by Ax TH Woop, in the ſecond volum of his {they 
Oxonienſes, and what I cou'd learn from the mouths of his ſurviving acquaintance, 
are the materials whereof I compos'd this inſuing hiſtory of his life. 

2. In his very childhood he gave ſure hopes of his future abilitys, as well by 
his inc)ination and capacity to learn whatever was propos'd to him, as by a kind of 
natural gravity ; whence his parents and maſters were wont to ſay, That he rather 
kept them in aw, than needed their correCtion : yet when grown a man, none 
could eaſily ſurpaſs him for quickneſs of wit, and a moſt facetious temper. He 
was enter'd a gentleman commoner of Trinity College in Oxford in the year 1629, 
and became a pupil to that great maſter of reaſon Dr. CILLEINOWOoRTH, who diſ- 
covering the errors, impoſtures, and tyranny of the Popiſb church (whereof he was 
for ſome time a member) attackt it with more proper and ſucceſsful arms than all 
before, or perhaps any ſince have don. After conſiderably improving his know- 
lege in the univerſity, he was more particularly fitting himſelf for his intended tra- 
vels, by learning ſeveral foren languages, when his father dy'd, leaving him under 
" b 2 age. 
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age. Tho the court of wards was ſtill in being, yet by the ſoccage tenure of his 
eſtate he was at liberty to chuſe his own guardian; and accordingly pitch'd upon his 

randmother the lady Saul, a woman eminent for her wiſdom and virtue, Of 
Fes and the reſt of his governors he ſoon obtain'd a permiſſion to ſatisfy his eager 
deſire of ſeeing ſom other parts of the world, where he. could make ſuch obſerya- 
tions on men and manners, as might beſt fit him in due time to ſerve and adorn his 
native country, 

3. His firſt ſtep was into Holland, then the n, er ſchool of martial diſciplin, 
and (what toucht him more ſenſibly) a place wonderfully flouriſhing under the in- 
fluence of their liberty, which they had ſo lately aſſerted, by breaking the yoke of 
a ſevere maſter, the Spaniſh tyrant. And here, no doubt, it was that he begun to 
make government the ſubject of his meditations : for he was often heard to ſay. 
that, before he left England, he knew no more of monarchy, anarchy, ariſtocracy, 
democracy, oligarchy, or the like, than as hard words, wherof he learnt the figni- 
fication in his dictionary. For ſome months he liſted himſelf in my lord CR aven's 
regiment and Sir RokERT SroxE's; during which time being much at the Hague, 
he had the opportunity of further accompliſhing himſelf in two courts, namely, 
thoſe of the prince of Orange and the queen of Bohemia, the daughter of our 
K. James I. then a fugitive in Holland, her huſband having bin abandon'd by his 
father in law, betray'd by the king of Spain, and ſtript of all his territorys by the 
emperor. This excellent princeſs entertain'd him with extraordinary favor and 
civility on the account of his uncle the lord HARRINGTONY, who had bin her 


vernor; but particularly for the ſake of his own merit. The prince elector alſo 


courted him into his ſervice, ingag'd him to attend him in a journy he made to the 
court of Deumark, and, after his return from travelling, committed the chief 
management of all his affairs in England to his care. Nor were the young prin- 
ceſſes leſs delighted with his company, his converſation being always extremely 
pleaſant, as well as learned and polite; to which good qualitys thoſe unfortunat 
ladies were far from being ſtrangers, as appears by the letters of the great philo- 
ſopher CarTEs1vs, and by the other writers of thoſe times. | 

4. Tuo he found many charms inviting his longer ſtay in this place, yet none 
were ſtrong enough to keep him from purſuing his main deſign of travelling; and 
therfore he went next thro Flanders into France, where having perfected himſelf in 
the language, ſeen what deſery'd his curioſity, and made ſuch remarks on their go- 
vernment as will beſt appear in his works, he remov'd thence into Italy. It hap- 
pen'd to be then (as it is now) the year of jubilee. He always us'd to admire the 
great dexterity wherwith the Popiſb clergy could maintain their ſevere government 
over ſo great a part of the world, and that men otherwiſe reaſonable enough ſhould 
be inchanted out of their ſenſes, as well as cheated our of their mony, by thele ri- 
diculous tricks of religious pageantry. Except the ſmall reſpect he ſhew'd to the 
miracles they daily told him were perform'd in their churches, he did in all other 


things behave himſelf very prudengly and inoffenſively. But going on a Candlemas 


day with ſeveral other Proteſtants, to ſee the Pope perform the ceremony of conſe- 
crating wax i and perceiving that none could obtain any of thoſe torches, 
except ſuch as kiſt the Pope's toe (which he expos'd to em for that purpoſe) tho. he 
had a great mind to one of the lights, yet he: would not accept it on fo hard. a condi- 
tion. The reſt of his companions were not ſo ſcrupulous, and after their return 
complain'd of his ſqueamiſhneſs to the king; who telling him he might have don 
| X | it 
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it only as a reſpect to a temporal prince, he preſently reply'd,. that ſince he had the 
honor to kiſs his majeſty's hand, he thought it beneath him to kiſs any other prince's 
foot. The king was pleaſed with his anſwer, and did afterwards admit him to be 
one of his privy chamber extraordinary, in which quality he attended him in his 
firſt expedition againſt the Scots. 

5. He preter'd Venice to all other places in Tah, as he did its government to 
all thoſe of the whole world, it being in his opinion immutable by any external or 
internal cauſes, and to finiſh only with mankind ; of which aſſertion you may find 
various proofs alleg'd in his works. Here he furniſh'd himſelf with a collection of 
all the valuable books in the Lalian language, eſpecially treating of politics, and 
contracted acquaintance with every one of whom he might receive any benefit by 
inſtruction or otherwiſe. 

6. ArTerR having thus ſeen 7taly, France, the Low Countrys, Denmark, and ſom 
parts of Germany, he return'd home into England, to the great joy of all his friends 
and acquaintance. But he was in a ſpecial manner the darling of his relations, of 
whom he acknowleg'd to receive reciprocal ſatisfaction. His brothers and ſiſters 
were now pretty well grown, which made it his next care ſo to provide for each 
of em as might render em independent of others, and eaſy to themſelves. His 
brother WILLIAM he bred to be a merchant, in which calling he became a conſi- 
derable man; he was a good architect, and was ſo much notic'd for his ingenious 
contrivances, that he was receiv'd a fellow of the royal ſociety. How his other 
brothers were diſpos'd, we mention'd in the beginning of this diſcourſe. He took 


all the care of a parent in the education of his ſiſters, and wou'd himſelf make large 


diſcourſes to em concerning the reverence that was due to Almighty God; the 
benevolence they were oblig'd to ſhew all mankind ; how they ought to furniſh 
their minds with knowlege by reading of uſeful books, and to ſhew the goodneſs 
of their diſpoſition by a conſtant practice of virtue: in a word, he taught *em the 
true rules of humanity and decency, always inculcating to *em, that good manners 
did not ſo much conſiſt in a faſhionable carriage (which ought not to be neglected) 
as in becoming words and actions, an obliging addreſs, and a modeſt behavior. 
He treated his mother in law as if ſhe were his own, and made no diſtinction be- 
tween her children and the reſt of his brothers and ſiſters ; which good example had 
ſuch effects on 'em all, that no family has bin more remarkable for their mutual 
friendfhip. 

7. He was of a very liberal and compaſſionate nature, nor could he indure to 
ſee a friend want any thing he might ſpare; and when the relief that was neceſſary 
exceded the bounds of his eſtate, he perſuaded his ſiſters not only to contribute 


_ themſelves, but likewiſe to go about to the reſt of their relations to complete what 
was wanting. And'if at any time they alleg'd that this bounty had been thrown 


away on ungrateful perſons, he would anſwer with a ſmile, that he ſaw they were 


mercenary, and that they plainly fold their gifts, ſince they expected ſo great a 
return as gratitude. 


8. His natural inclinations to ſtudy kept him from feeking after any public im- 


ployments. But in the year 1646, attending out of curioſity the commiſſioners. 


appointed by parlament to bring King CuaRLESs the Firſt from Newcaſtle nearer to 
London, he was by fom of em nam'd to wait on his majeſty, as a perſon known to 
him before, and ingag'd to no party or faction. The king approv'd the propoſal, 


yet our author would never preſume to come into his preſence except in public, 
ti till 
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till he was particularly commanded by the king; and that he, with Tomas HR- 
BERT (created a baronet after. the reſtoration of the monarchy) were made grooms 
of the bedchamber at Holmby, together with James MaxweLL and Parkick 
MavrLe (afterwards earl of Penmoore in Scotland) which two only remain'd of his 
old ſervants in that tation. i 

9. Hz had the good luck to grow very acceptable to the king, who much con- 
vers'd with him about books and foren countrys. In his ſiſter's papers I find it 
expreſt, that at the king's command he tranſlated into Engizþ Dr. SanperoN's 
book concerning the obligation of oaths: but AnTawoxny Woop ſays it was the 
king's own doing, and that he ſhew'd it at different times to HaxrinoToN, Ha- 
BERT, Dr. Juxon, Dr. HammonD, and Dr. SxeLDon, for their approbation. 
However that be, tis certain he ſerv'd his maſter with untainted fidelity, without 
doing any thing inconſiſtent with the liberty of his country ; and that he made uſe 
of his intereſt with his friends in parlament to have matters accommodated for the 
ſatisfaction of all partys. During the uy in the Ile of Wight, he frequently 
warn'd the divines of his acquaintance to ta 
inſiſt upon any thing which, however it concern'd their dignity, was no eſſential 
point of religion; and that ſuch matters driven too far wou'd infallibly ruin all the 
indeavours us'd for a peace ; which prophecy was prov'd too true by the event, 
His majeſty lov'd his company, ſays AnTaony Woop, and, finding him to be an inge- 
nious man, choſe rather to converſe with him than with others of his chamber: they had 
often diſcourſes concerning government; but when they happen'd to talk of a common- 
wealth, the king ſeem'd not to indure it. Here I know not which moſt to commend, 


the king for truſting a man of republican principles, or HarzincTox for owning 


his principles while he ſerv'd a king. 
10. ArTER the king was remov'd out of the Je of Wight to Hurſtcaſtle in Hamp- 


| fire, HaRRINGTON was forcibly turn'd out of ſervice, becauſe he vindicated ſom 


of his majeſty's arguments againſt the parlament commiſſioners at Newport, and 
thought his conceſſions not ſo unſatisfactory as did ſom others. As they were taking 
the king to Windſor, he beg*d admittance to the boot of the coach, that he might 
bid his maſter farewel; which being granted, and he preparing to kneel, the king 
took him by the hand, and pull'd him in to him. He was for three or four days 
permitted to ſtay : but becauſe he would not take an oath againſt aſſiſting or con- 
cealing the king's eſcape, he was not only diſcharg'd from his office, but alſo for 
ſom time detain'd in cuſtody, till major-general IxzToNn obtain'd his liberty. He 
afterwards found means to ſee the king at St. Fames's, and accompany'd him on the 
ſcaffold, where, or a little before, he receiv'd a token of his majeſty's affection. 
11. AFTER the king's death he was obſerv'd to keep much in his library, and 
more retir*d than uſually, which was by his friends a long time attributed to melan- 
choly or diſcontent. At length when they weary'd him with their importunitys 
to change this ſort of life, he thought fit to ſhew *em at the ſame time their miſtake 
and a copy of his Oceana, which he was privatly writing all that while: telling 'em 
withal, that ever ſince he began to examin things ſeriouſly, he had principally ad- 
dicted himſelf to the ſtudy w civil government, as being of the higheſt importance 
to the peace and felicity of mankind ; and that he ſucceded at leaſt to his own 
ſatisfaction, being now convinc'd that no government is of ſo accidental or arbitrary 
an inititution as people are wont to imagin, there being in ſocietys natural cauſes 


producing their neceſſary effects, as well as in the earth or the air. Hence he 


frequently 


e heed how far they preſt the king to 
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JAMES HARRINGTON. 


frequently argu'd, that the troubles of his time were not to be wholly attributed to 
wilfulneſs or faction, neither to the miſgovernment of the prince, nor the ſtub- 
borneſs of the people ; but to ehange in the balance of property, which ever ſince 
Hua the Seventh's time was daily falling into the ſcale of the commons from 


that of the king and the lords, as in his book he evidently demonſtrats and ex- 
plains. Not that hereby he approv'd either the breaches which the king had made 
on the laws, or excus'd the ſeverity which ſom of the ſubjects exercis'd on the king; 
but to ſhew that as long as the cauſes of theſe diſorder's remain'd, ſo long would. 
the like effects unavoidably follow): while on the one hand a king would be always 
indeavoring to govern according to the example of his predeceſſors when the beſt 
part of the national property was in their own hands, and conſequently the greateſt 
command of mony and men, as one of a thouſand pounds a year can entertain more 


| ſervants, or influence more tenants than another that has but one hundred, out of 


which he cannot allow one valet; and on the other hand he ſaid, the people would 
be ſure to ſtruggle for preſerving the property wherof they were in poſſeſſion, never 
failing to obtain more privileges, and to inlarge the baſis of their liberty, as often 
as they met with any ſucceſs (which they generally did) in quarrels of this kind. 
His chief aim therfore was to find out a method of preventing ſuch diſtempers, or 
to apply the beſt remedys when they happen'd to break out, But as long as the 
balance remain'd in this unequal ſtate, he affirm'd that no king whatſoever could 
keep himſelf eaſy, let him never ſo much indeavor to pleaſe his people; and that 
though a good king might manage affairs tolerably well during his life, yet this did 
not prove the government to be good, ſince under a leſs prudent prince it would fall: 
to pieces again, while the orders of a well conſtituted ſtate make wicked men vir- 
tuous, and fools to act wiſely. 

12. THAT empire follows the balance of property, whether lodg'd in one, in a few, 
or in many hands, he was the firſt that ever made out; and 1s a noble diſcovery,. 
wherof the honor ſolely belongs to him, as much as thoſe of the circulation of the 
blood, of printing, of guns, of the compaſs, or of optic glaſſes, to the ſeveral. 
authors. *Tis incredible to think what groſs and numberleſs errors were committed 
by all the writers before him, even by the beſt of them, for want of underſtanding: 
this plain truth, which is the foundation of all politics. He no ſooner diſcours'd. 
publicly of this new doctrin, being a man of univerſal acquaintance, but it ingag'd. 


all ſorts of people to buſy themſelves about it as they were variouſly affected. Som, 


becauſe they underſtood him, deſpis'd it, alleging it was plain to every man's ca- 
pacity,. as if his higheſt merit did not conſiſt in making it ſo. Others, and thoſe 
in number the feweſt, diſputed with him about it, merely to be better inform'd; 
with which he was well pleas'd, as reckoning a pertinent objection of greater ad- 
vantage to the diſcovery of truth (which was his aim) than a complaiſant applauſe 
or approbation. But a third fort, of which there never wants in all places a nume- 
rous company, did out of pure envy ſtrive all they could to leſſen or defame him; 
and one of em (ſince they could not find any precedent writer out of whoſe works 


they might make him a plagiary) did endeavor, after a very ſingular manner, to rob- 


him of the glory of this invention: for our author having friendly lent him a part 


of his papers, he publiſh'd a ſmall piece to the fame purpoſe, intitled, A letter from 


an officer of the army in 'reland, Sc. Major WIIDMAN was then reputed the author 
by ſom, and HENAY Nevir by others; which latter, by reaſon of this thing, and 
his great intimacy with HarrixNeToN, was by his detractors reported to be the 


author: 
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author of his works, or that at leaſt he had a principal hand in compoſing of them. 
Notwithſtanding which provocations, ſo true was he to the friendſhip he profeſt to 
Nxvil and Wir DMA, that he avoided all harſh expreſſions or public cenſures on 
this occaſion, contenting himſelf with the juſtice which the world was ſoon oblig'd 
to yield to him by reaſon of his other writings, where no ſuch clubbing of brains 
could be reaſonably ſuſpected. 

13. Bur the publication of his book met with greater difficultys from the oppoſi- 
tion of the ſeveral partys then ſet againſt one another, and all againſt him; but 
| none more than ſom of thoſe who pretended to be for a commonwealth, which was 

the ſpecious name under which they cover'd the rankeſt tyranny of OLIVER Crom- 
WEL, while HARRINCTON, like Paul at Athens, indeavor'd to make known to the 
people what they ignorantly ador'd. By ſhewing that a commonwealth was a go- 
vernment of laws, and not of the ſword, he could not but detect the violent admi- 
niſtration of the protector by his baſhaws, intendants, or majors general, which 
created him no ſmall danger: while the cavaliers on the other ſide tax'd him with 
ingratitude to the memory of the late king, and prefer'd the monarchy even of a 
uſurper to the beſt order'd commonwealth. To theſe he anſwer'd, that it was 
enough for him to forbear publiſhing his ſentiments during that king's life ; but 
the monarchy being now quite diſſolv'd, and the nation in a ſtate of anarchy, or 
(what was worſe) groaning under a horrid uſurpation, he was not only at liberty, 
but even oblig'd as a good citizen to offer a helping hand to his countrymen, and 
to ſhew em ſuch a model of government as he thought moſt conducing to their 
tranquillity, wealth and power: that the cavaliers ought of all people to be beſt 
ng. with him, ſince if his model ſucceded, they were ſure to enjoy equal privi- 
| eges with others, and ſo be deliver'd from their preſent oppreſſion ; for in a well- 
conſtituted commonwealth there can be no diſtinction of partys, the paſſage to pre- 
| ferment is open to merit in all perſons, and no honeſt man can be uneaſy : but that 
if the prince ſhould happen to be reſtor'd, his doctrin of the balance would be a 
light to ſhew him what and with whom he had to do, and ſo either to amend or 
avoid the miſcarriages of his father; ſince all that is ſaid of this doctrin may as 
well be accommodated to a monarchy regulated by laws, as to a democracy or 
more popular form of a commonwealth. He us'd to add on ſuch occaſions another 
| reaſon of writing this model, which was, That if it ſhould ever be the fate of this 
j nation to be, like /taly of old, overrun by any barbarous people, or to have its 
} | government and records deſtroy'd by the rage of ſom mercileſs conqueror, they 
| might not be then left to their own invention in framing a new government ; for 
few now can be expected to ſuccede fo happily as the Yenetians have don in ſuch 
a caſe, 
i 14. In the mean time it was known to ſom of the courtiers, that the book was a 
| printing; whereupon, after hunting it from one preſs to another, they ſeiz'd their 
| prey at laſt, and convey'd it to F/hitehall. All the ſollicitations he could make 
were not able to reheve his papers, till he remember'd that OLiver's favorit daugh- 
ter, the lady C. Av Porr, acted the part of a princeſs very naturally, obliging all 
perſons with her civility, and frequently interceding for the unhappy. To this 
lady, tho an abſolute ſtranger to him, he thought fit to make his application; and 
bring led into her antichamber, he ſent in his name, with his humble requeſt that 
ſhe would admit him to her preſence. While he attended, ſom of her women 
coming into the room were follow'd by her little daughter about three years old, 
| who 
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JAMES HARRINGTON. 
who ſtaid behind them. He entertain'd the child fo divertingly, that ſhe ſuffer 'd 


him to take her up in his arms till her mother came; whereupon he ſtepping to- 


wards her, and ſetting the child down at her feet, ſaid, Madam, *tis well you are 
com at this nick of time, or I had certainly ſtolen this pretty little lady. Stolen her, 
reply*'d the mother ! pray, what to do with her? for ſhe is yet too young to becom 
your miſtreſs. Madam, ſaid he, tho her charms aſſure her of a more conſiderable 
conqueſt, yet I muſt confeſs it is not love but revenge that promted me to commit 
this theft. Lord, anſwer'd the lady again, what injury have 1 don you that you 
ſhould ſteal my child? none at all, reply'd he, but that you might be induc'd to 
-prevail with your father to do me juſtice, by reſtoring my child that he has ſtolen. 
But ſhe urging it was impoſſible, becauſe her father had children enough of his 
own; he told her at laſt it was the iſſue of his brain which was miſrepreſented to the 
protector, and taken out of the preſs by his order. She immediatly promis'd to 
' procure it for him, if it contain'd nothing prejudicial to her father's government 
and he aſſur'd her it was only a kind of a political romance, fo far from any treaſon 
againſt her father, that he hop'd ſhe would acquaint him that he deſign'd to dedicat 
it to him, and promis'd that ſhe her ſelf ſhould be preſented with one of the firſt 
copys. The lady was ſo well pleas'd with his manner of addreſs, that he had his 
book ſpeedily reſtor'd to him; and he did accordingly inſcribe it to Ortiver 
CROMWEL, who, after the peruſal of it, ſaid, the gentleman had like to trapan 
him out of his power, but that what he got by the ſword he would not quit for a 
little paper ſhot: adding in his uſual cant, that he approv'd the government of a. 
ſingle perſon as little as any of em, but that he was forc'd to take upon him the 
office of a high conſtable, to preſerve the peace among the ſeveral partys in the 
nation, ſince he ſaw that being left to themſelves, they would never agree to an 
certain form of government, and would only ſpend their whole power in defeating 
the deſigns, or deſtroying the perſons of one another. | 
15. Bur nothing in the world could better diſcover CrRomwerL's diſſimulation 
than this ſpeech, ſince HarrinGToN had demonſtrated in his book, that no com- 
monwealth could be ſo eaſily or perfectly eſtabliſh'd as one by a ſole legiſlator, it 
being in his power (if he were a man of good invention himſelf, or had a good mo- 
del propos'd to him by others) to ſet up a government in the whole piece at once, 
and in perfection; but an aſſembly, being of better judgment than invention, 
generally make patching work in forming a government, and are whole ages about 
that which is ſeldom or never brought by em to any perfection; but is commonly 


ruin'd by the way, leaving the nobleſt attemts under reproach, and the authors of 


em expos'd to the greateſt dangers while they live, and to a certain infamy when 
dead. Wherfore the wiſeſt aſſemblys, in mending or making a government, have 
pitch'd upon a fole legiſlator, whoſe model they could rightly approve, tho not ſo 
well digeſt; as mulicians can play in conſort, and judg of an air that is laid before 
them, tho to invent a part of muſic they could never agree, nor ſuccede ſo happily 
as one perſon. If CRomweL therfore had meant as he ſpoke, no man had ever 
ſuch an opportunity of reforming what was amiſs in the old government, or ſetting 
up one wholly new, either according to the plan of Oceana, or any other. This 
would have made him indeed a hero ſuperior in laſting fame to SoLon, Lycurcvs, 
ZaLeveus, and CHaRONDAS; and render his glory far more reſplendent, his ſe- 
curity greater, and his renown more durable than all the pomp of his ill acquir'd 
greatneſs could afford: whereas on the contrary he liy'd in continual fears of thoſe 
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he had inflav'd, dy'd abhor'd as a monſtrous betrayer of thoſe libertys with whick 
he was intruſted by his country, and his poſterity not poſſeſſing a foot of what for 
their only ſakes he was generally thought to uſurp. But this laſt is a miſtaken no- 
tion, for ſom of the molt notorious tyrants liv'd and dy'd without any hopes of chil- 
dren; which is a good reaſon why no mortal ought to be truſted with too much 
power on that fcore, Lycurcvs and ANDREW Doria, who, when it was in their 
ower to continue princes, choſe rather to be the founders of their countrys liberty, 
will be celebrated for their virtue thro the courſe of all ages, and their very names 
convey the higheſt ideas of Godlike generoſity; while JuLivs Cxsar, Oirver 
CRoMWEL, and ſuch. others as at any time inſlav'd their fellow citizens, will be 
for ever remember'd with deteſtation, and cited as the moſt execrable examples of 
the vileſt treachery and ingratitude. It is only a refin'd and excellent genius, a 
noble ſoul ambitious of ſolid praiſe, a ſincere lover of virtue and the godd of all 
mankind, that is capable of executing ſo glorious. an undertaking as making a 
people free. Tis my fix'd opinion, that if the protector's mind had. the leaſt tinc- 
ture of true greatneſs, he could not be proof againſt the incomparable rewards pro- 
pos'd by HarrixGToON in the corollary of his Oceana; as no prince truly generous, 
whether with or without heirs, 1s able to reſiſt their charms, provided he has op- 
rtunity to advance the happineſs of his people. Twas this diſpoſition that 
e the prince of Ox Ax E to head us when we lately contended. for our li- 
berty; to this we ow thoſe ineſtimable laws we have obtain'd, ſince out of a grate- 
ful confidence we made him our king; and how great things, or after what manner, 


we may expect from him. in time to com, is as hard to be truly conceiv'd as wor- 


thily expreſs'd. 

16, I $HALL now give ſom account of the book itſelf, intitl'd by the author, 
The Commonwealth of Oceana, a name by which he deſign'd England, as being the 
nobleſt iland of the Northern ocean. But before I procede further, I muſt explain. 
ſom other words occurring in this book, which is written after the manner of a ro- 
mance, in imitation of PLaTo's Alantic ſtory, and is a method ordinarily follow'd. 


by lawgivers. 


5 I 
Adoxus 


King Jonn. 
Alma -——— The palace of St. Jams. 
Convalhum —— Hamton Court. a 
Coraunus — — HENRY VIII. by 
Dicotome ——— - RICHARD II. 
Emporium — — London. | 
Halcionia — T be Thames. 
Halo — — HF bitehall. 
Hemiſua⁊ —— The river Trent. 
Hiera Weſtminſter. 


Leviathan ——— — HoBBes. 


Marpeſia — Scotland. 
Morpheus - James I, 

Mount Celia— Windſor. 

Neuſtrians — Normans. 

Olphaus Megaletor OLIVER CROMWEL. 
Panopea——— Ireland. 
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JAMES HARRINGTON. 
Pantheon . Veſtminſter Hall. 


Panurgus — HENRY VII. 
Parthen ia — - 9ucen ELIZABETH. 
Scandians= — Danes. 

Teutons - Saxons. 
Turbo————— WILLIAM the Conqueror. 
Verulamius=———-- Lord Chancellor Bacon. 


17. Tur book conſiſts of Preliminarys divided into two parts, and a third ſe&ion 
called the Council of Legiſlators; then follows the Model of the Commonwealth, or 
the body of the book; and laſtly coms the Corollary or Concluſion. The preli- 
minary diſcourſes contain the principles, generation, and effects of all govern- 
ments, whether monarchical, ariſtocratical, or popular, and their ſeveral corrup- 
tions, as tyranny, oligarchy, and anarchy, with all the good or bad mixtures that 
naturally reſult from them. But the firſt part dos in a more particular manner treat 
of antient prudence, or that genius of government which molt prevaiPd in the world 
till the time of Julius CæsAR. None can conſult a more certain oracle that would 
conceive the nature of foren or domeſtic empire ; the balance of land or mony ; arms 
or contracts; magiſtracy and judicatures ; agrarian laws; elections by the ballot ; 
rotation of officers, with a great many ſuch heads, eſpecially the inconveniences 
and preeminences of each kind of government, or the true compariſon of *em all 
together. Theſe ſubjects have bin generally treated diſtinctly, and every one of 


them ſeems to require a volum; yet I am of opinion that in this ſhort diſcourſe there 


is a more full and clearer account of them, than can be eaſily found elſewhere : at 
leaſt I muſt own to have receiv'd greater ſatisfaction here than in all my reading 
before, and the ſame thing has bin frankly own'd to me by others. 

18. Tux ſecond part of the Preliminarys treats of modern prudence, or that ge- 
nius of government which has moſt obtain'd in the world ſince the expiration of the 
Roman liberty, particularly the Gethic conſtitution, beginning with the inundation 
of the barbarous northern nations over the Roman empire. In this diſcourſe there 
is a very clear account of the Eugliſb government under the Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, till the foundations of it were cunningly undermin'd by Hen« VII. 
terribly ſhaken by HENRY VIII. and utterly ruin'd under CHARLES J. Here he 
mult read, who in a little compaſs would completely underſtand the antient feuds 
and tenures, the original and degrees of our nobility, with the interior orders of 
the reſt of the people : under the Saxons, what was meant by ealdorman, or earls ; 
king's thane; middle thane or vavaſors; their ſhiremoots, ſherits, and viſcounts; 
their halymoots, weidenagemoots, and ſuch others. Here likewiſe one may learn 
to underſtand. the baronage of the Normans, as the barons by their poſſeſſions, by 
writ, or by letters patent; with many other particulars which give an inſight into 
the 2 and management of the barons wars, ſo frequent and famous in our 


annals. The reſt of this diſcourſe is ſpent in ſhewing the natural cauſcs of the diſ- 


ſolution of the Norman monarchy under CHARLES the Firſt, and the generation of 

the commonwealth, or rather the anarchy that ſucceded, | 
19. Nxxr follows the Council of Legiſlators : tor HarrinGToN being about to 
give the moſt perfect model of government, he made himſelf matier of all che 
antient and modern politicians, that he might as well imitat whatever was excellent 
or practicable in them, as his care was to avoid all things which were impracticable 
C 2 or 
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or inconvenient. Theſe were the juſteſt meaſures that could poſſibly be taken by 
any body, whether he deſign'd to be rightly inform'd, and ſufficiently furniſh'd 
with the beſt materials; or whether he would have his model meet with an eaſy re- 
ception : for ſince his own ſentiments (tho? never ſo true) were ſure to be rejected as. 
privat ſpeculations or impracticable chimeras, this was the readieſt way to make 
em pals currently, as both authoriz'd by the wiſeſt men in all nations, and as what 
in all times and places had bin praftis'd with ſucceſs. To this end therefore he in- 
troduces, under feign'd names, nine legiſlators, who perfectly underſtood the 
feveral governments, they were appointed to repreſent. 'The province of the firſt 
was the commonwealth of 1/ae! ; that of the ſecond, Athens; of the third, Sparta; 
of the fourth, Carthage; of the fifth, the Achæans, Atolians, and Lycians; of the 
fixth, Rome; of the ſeventh, Venice; of the eighth, Switzerland; and of the ninth, 
Holland. Out of the excellencys of all theſe, ſupply'd with the fruits of his own 
invention, he fram'd the model of his Oceana; and indeed he ſhews himſelf in that 
work ſo throly vers'd in their ſeveral hiſtorys and conſtitutions, that to any man 
who would rightly underſtand them, I could not eaſily recommend a more proper 
teacher: for here they are diſſected and laid open to all capacitys, their perfections 
applauded, their inconveniencys expos'd, and parallels frequently made between 
'em no leſs entertaining than uſual. Nor are the antient and modern Eaſtern ov 
European monarchys forgot, but exhibited with all their advantages and corruptions, 
without the leaſt diſſimulation or partiality. 

20. As for the model, I ſhall ſay nothing of it in particular, as well becauſe J 
would not foreſtal the pleaſure of the reader, as by reaſon an abridgment of it is 
once or twice made by himſelf, and inſerted among his works. The method he 
obſerves is to lay down his orders or laws in ſo many poſitive propoſitions, to each 
of which he ſubjoins an explanatory diſcourſe; and if there be occaſion, adds a 
ſpcech ſuppos'd to be deliver'd by the lord Ax cHOx, or ſom of the legiſlators. 
Theſe ſpeeches are extraordinary fine, contain a world of good learning and obſer- 
vation, and are perpetual commentarys on his laws. In the Corollary, which is the 
concluſion of the whole work, he ſhews how the laſt hand was put to his common- 
wealth; which we mult not imagin to treat only of the form of the ſenat and aſſem- 
blys of the people, or the manner of waging war and governing in peace. It con- 
tains beſides, the diſciplin of a national religion, and the ſecurity of a liberty of 
conſcience : a form of government for Scotland, for Ireland, and the other pro- 
vinces of the commonwealth; governments for London and Weſtminſter, pro- 
portionably to which the other corporations of the nation are to be modeFd ; direc- 
tions for the incouraging of trade; laws for regulating academys; and moſt excel- 
lent rules for the education of our youth, as well to the wars or the ſea, to manu- 
factures or huſbandry, as to law, phyſic, or divinity, and chiefly to the breeding 
and true figure of accompliſh'd gentlemen : there are admirable orders for reform- 
ing the ſtage; the number, choice and buſineſs of the officers of ſtate and the re- 
venue, with all forts of officers ; and an exact account both of their ſalarys, and the 
ordinary yearly charge of the wfiole commonwealth, which for two rarely conſiſtent 
things, the grandeur of its ſtate, and the frugal management of its revenues, ex- 
cedes all the governments that ever were. I ought not to omit telling here, that 
this model gives a full anſwer to. thoſe who imagin that there can be no diſtinctions 
or degrees, neither nobility nor gentry in a democracy, being led into this miſtake, 
becauſe they ignorantly think all commonwealths to be - conſtituted alike z when, 
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f they were hut never ſo little vers'd in hiſtory, they might know that no order of 
men now in the world can com near the figure that was made by the noblemen and 
gentlemen of the Roman ſtate : nor in this reſpect dos the commonwealth of Oceana 
com any thing behind them; for, as HarrincTon ſays very truly, an army may 
as well conſiſt of ſoldiers without officers, or of officers without ſoldiers, as a common- 
wealth (eſpecially ſuch an one as is capable of greatneſs) conſiſt of a people without a 
gentry, or of a gentry without a people. So much may ſuffice for underſtanding the 
icope of this book : I ſhall only add, that none ought to be offended with a few 
odd terms in it, ſuch as the prime magnitude, the pillar of Nilus, the galaxy, and 
the tropic of magiſtrats, ſince the author explains what he means by 'em, and that 
any other may call em by what more ſignificative names he pleaſes ; for t' e things 
themſelves are abſolutely neceſſary. | 

21. No ſooner did this treatiſe appear in public, but it was greedily bought up, 
and becom the ſubject of all men's diſcourſe. The firſt that made exceptions to it 
was Dr. HENRY Ferne, afterwards biſhop of Cheſter. The lady AsxTon pre- 
ſented him with one of the books, and deſir'd his opinion of it, which he quickly 
fent in ſuch a manner as ſhew'd he did not approve of the doctrin, tho he treated 
the perſon and his learning with due reſpect. To this letter a reply was made, and 
ſom querys ſent along with it by HarrincTow, to every one of which a diſtinct 
anſwer was return'd by the doctor; which being again confuted by HarrinoTow, 
he publiſh'd the whole in the year 1656, under the title of Pian Piano, or an Inter- 
courſe between H. FERNEH doctor in divinity, and James HARRINCTON, E/; upon 
occaſion of the doctor's cenſure of the commonwealth of Oceana. *T's a treatiſe of little 
importance, and contains nothing but what he has much better diſcours'd in his 


anſwers to other antagoniſts, which is the reaſon that I give the reader no more 


trouble about it, 
22. Tre next that wrote againſt Oceana was MaTTuew Ween, eldeſt ſon to 


the biſhop of Ely. His book was intitl'd Conſiderations, and reſtrain'd only to the 


firſt part of the preliminarys. To this our author publiſh'd an anſwer in the firſt 
book of his Prerogative of Popular Government, where he inlarges, explains, and 
vindicats his aſſertions. How inequal this combat was, and after what manner he 
treated his adverſary, I leave the reader to judg ; only minding him that as Ween 


was one of the virtug/ WhO met at Dr. WIL kIxs's (the ſeminary of the now royal 


ſociety) HarriNncToON jokingly ſaid, That they had an excellent faculty of magnifying 
a louſe, and diminiſhing a commonwealth. But the ſubjects he handles on this occaſion 
are very curious, and reduc'd to the twelve following queſtions : 

(1) WaeTHER prudence (or the politics) be well diſtinguiſt'd into antient and 
modern? | 

(2.) WHETHER a commonwealth be rightly defin'd to be a government of laws 
and not of men; and monarchy to be a government of ſom men or a few men, and 
not of laws ? 

(3.) WHrETarR the balance of dominion in land be the natural cauſe of empire? 

(4.) Wers the balance of empire be well divided into national and provin- 


_ cial? and whether theſe two, or any nations that are of a diſtinct balance, coming 


to depend on one and the ſame head, fuch a mixture creates a new balance? 


(5.) WreTHE« there be any common right or intereſt of mankind diſtin& from 


the intereſt of the parts taken ſeverally? and how by the orders of a commonwealth 
this may beſt be diſtinguiſh'd from privat intereſt ? 


(6.) WukTRER 
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(6.) Wnz Turn the ſenatuſconſulta, or decrees of the Roman ſenat, had the power 


of laws ? 
(J.) WarTaER the ten commandments, propos'd by God or Moss, were voted 


and paſt into laws by the people of 1/rael? 

(8.) WuzTHER a commonwealth, coming up to the perfection of the kind, 
coms not up to the perfection of government, and has no flaw in it? that is, whether 
the beſt commonwealth be not the belt government ? 

(o.) WazTaHER monarchy, coming up to the perfection of the kind, coms not 
Mort of the perfection of government, and has not ſom flaw in it? that is, whether 
the beſt monarchy be not the worſt government? Under this head are alſo explain'd 
the balance of France, the original of a landed clergy, arms, and their ſeveral 
kinds. 

p (10.) WaETHER any commonwealth, that was not firſt broken or divided by it 
i ſelf, was ever conquer'd by any monarch? where he ſhews that none ever were, 
| and that the greateſt monarchys have bin broken by very ſmall commonwealths. 

| (11.) WHETHER there be not an agrarian, or ſom law or laws to ſupply the 


| defects of it, in every commonwealth ? Whether the agrarian, as it is ſtated in 

| Oceana, be not equally ſatisfactory to all intereſts or partys? 

| (12.) WHETHER a rotation, or courſes and turns, be neceſſary to a well- order'd 

| commonwealth ? In which is contain'd the parembole or courles of 1/rael before the 

| captivity, together with an epitome of the commonwealth of Azhens, as alſo another 

N of the commonwealth of Venice. | 

| 23. Tur ſecond book of the Prerogative of Popular Government chiefly concerns 

| ordination in the Chriſtian church, and the orders of the commonwealth of I/rce!, 

| againſt the opinions of Dr. Hammony, Dr. SraMAx, and the authors they follow. 

His diſpute with theſe learned perions (the one of the Epiſcopal, and the other of 

| the Preſbyterian communion) is comprehended in five chapters. 

I (1.) Tux firſt, explaining the words chirotonia and chirothe/ia, paraphraſtically 

| relates the ſtory of the perambulation made by the apoſtles Paul and Barnaras 

8 ' thro the citys of Lycaonia, Piſidia, &c. | 

1 (2.) Tu ſecond ſhews that thoſe citys, or moſt of 'em, were at the time of this 

i perambulation under popular government; in which is alſo contain'd the whole 

adminiſtration of a Roman province. 

(3.) Taz third ſhews the deduction of the chirotonia, or holding up of hands, 
from popular government, and that the original of ordination is from this cuſtom); 
in which is alſo contain'd the inſtitution of the ſanbedrim or ſenat of Iſrael by Moszs, 
and of that of ome by Rouulus. 

(4.) Tn fourth ſhews the deduction of the chiroibeſia, or the laying on of hands, 
from monarchical or ariſtocratical government, and ſo the ſecond way of ordination 

roceeds from this cuſtom : here is alſo declar'd how the commonwealth of the 
Fews ſtood after the captivity. 

(5.) Taz fifth debates whether the chirotonia us'd in the citys mention'd was 
(as is pretended by Dr. Hammony, Dr. Sr Aux, and the authors they follow) 
the ſame with the chirothe/ia, or a far different thing. In which are contain'd the 
divers kinds of church government introduc'd and exercis'd in the age of the 
apoſtles. By theſe heads we may perceive that a great deal of uſeful learning is 
contain'd in this book; and queſtionleſs he makes thoſe ſubjects more plain and 
intelligible than any writer I ever yet conſulted. 
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24. AcarinsT Oceana chiefly did RichAR D BaxTER write his Holy Commonwealth, 
of which our author made fo flight, that he vouchſat'd no other anſwer to it but 
half a ſheet of cant and ridicule. It dos not appear that he raiPd at all the mini- 
fters ar à parcel of fools and knaves. But the reſt of BaxrER's complaint ſeems 
better grounded, as that HarrinGToN maintain'd neither he nor any minifters under- 
flood at all what polity was, but prated againſt they knew not what, &c. This made 
him publiſh his Holy Commonwealth in anſwer to Haus «1ncGToON's Heatheniſh Common- 
wealth, in which, adds he, I plead the cauſe of monarchy as better than democracy or 
ariſtocracy ; an odd way of modelling a commonwealth. And yet the royaliſts were 
ſo far from thinking his book for their ſervice, that in the year 1683 it was by a 
decree of the univerlity of Oxford condemn'd to be publicly burnt ;, which ſentence 
was accordingly executed upon it, in company with foine of the books of Hospzs, 
Mir rox, and others; wheras no cenſure paſt on Harrincrow's Oceana, or the 
reſt of his works. As for divines meddling with politics, he has in the former part 
of the preliminarys to Oceana dehver'd his opinion, That here is ſomthing firſt in 
the making of a commonwealth, then in the governing of it, and laſt of all in the leading 
of its armys, which (tho there be great divines, great lawyers, great men in all pro- 
feſfions) ſeems to be peculiar only to the genius of a gentleman : for it is plain in the uui- 
ver ſal ſeries of ſtory, that if any man founded a commonwealth, he <was firſt a gentleman ; 
the truth of which aſſertion he proves from Moszs downwards. 

25. Brix much importun'd from all hands to publiſh an abridgment of his 


Oceana, he conlented at length; and fo, in the year 1659, was printed his Art of 


Zawgiving (or of legiſlation) in three books. The firſt, which treats of the founda- 


tion and ſuperſtructures of all kinds of government, is an abſtract of his preliminarys 


ro the Oceana: and the third book, ſhewing a model of popular government fitted to 


the preſent ſtate or balance of this nation, is an exact epitome of his Oceana, with 
mort diſcourſes explaining the propoſitions. By the way, the pamphlet called the 


Rota is nothing elſe but theſe propoſitions without the diſcourſes, and therfore, to 


avoid a needleſs repetition, not printed among his works. The ſecond book be- 


tween theſe two, is a full account of the commonwealth of Iſrael, with all the varia- 
tions it underwent. Without this book it is plainly impoilible to underitand that 


admirable government concerning which no author wrote common ſenſe before 


HarrIinNGTON, who was perſuaded to complete this treatiſe by ſuch as obſcrv'd his 
judicious remarks on the ſame ſubject in his other writings. To the Art of Laws- 


giving is annex'd a {mall differtation, or a Word concerning a Houſe of Peers, which 


ro abridg were to tranſcribe. | 


26. In the ſame year, 1659, WEN coms out with another book calld Menarchy: 
aſſerted, in vindication of his Confiderations. If he could nor preſs hard on our 


author's reaſonings, he was reſolv'd to overbear him with impertinence and ca- 


lumny, treating him neither with the reſpect due to a gentleman, nor the fair deal- 


ing becoming an ingenuous adverſary, but on the contrary with the utmoſt chi- 
canery and inſolence. The leaſt thing to be admir'd is, that he would needs make 
the univerſity a party againſt him, and bring the heavy weight of the church's diſ- 
pleaſure on his ſhoulders: for as corrupt miniſters itile themſelves the government; 
by which artifice they oblige better men to ſuppreſs their complaints, for fear of 
having their loyalty ſuſpected ; ſo every ignorant pedant that affronts a gentleman, 
is preſently a learned univerſity ; or if he is but in deacon's orders, he's forthwith 
transform'd into the catholic church, and it becoms ſacrilege to touch him. But 
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as great bodys no leſs than privat perſons, grow wiſer by experience, and com to a 
clearer diſcernment of their true intereſt; ſo I believe that neither the churc h no 
univerſitys will be now ſo ready to eſpouſe the quarrels of thoſe, who, under pre- 
tence of ſerving them, ingage in diſputes they no ways underſtand, wherby all the 
diſcredit redounds to their patrons, themſelves. being too mean to ſuffer any dimi- 


nution of honor. HARRISOTON was not likewiſe leſs blamable in being provok'd 


to ſach a degree by this pitiful libel, as made kim forget his natural character of 
gravity and greatneſs of mind. Were not the beſt of men ſubject to their peculiar 
weakneſſes, he had never written ſuch a farce as his Politicaſter, or Comical Diſ- 
courſe in anſwer to Mr. Wren, It relates little or nothing to the argument, which 
was not ſo much amiſs, conſidering the ignorance of his antagoniſt : but it is 
of ſo very ſmall merit, that I would not inſert it among his other works, as a piece 
not capable to inſtruct or pleaſe any man now alive. I have not omitted his Anſwer 
to Dr. STUBBE concerning a ſelef ſenat, as being ſo little worth; but as being only 
a repetition of what he has much better and more amply treated in ſome of his 
other pieces. Now we mult note, that upon the firſt appearance of his Oceana this 
STUBBE was fo great an admirer of him, that, in his preface to the Good Old Cauſe, 
he ſays he would inlarge in his praiſe, did he not think himſelf too inconſiderable to add 
.any thing to thoſe applauſes which the underſtanding part of the world muſt beſtow upon 
him, and which, tho eloquence ſhould turn panegyriſt, he not only merits but tranſcends. 
27. OTaex treatiſes of his, which are omitted tor the ſame reaſon, are, 1. A 
Diſcourſe upon this Saying, The Spirit of the Nation is not yet to be truſted with Liberty, 
left it introduce Monarchy, or invade the Liberty of Conſcience ,, which propoſition he 
diſapprov'd. 2. A Diſcourſe ſhewing that the Spirit of Parlaments, with a Council in 
the Intervals, is not to be truſted for a Settlement, leſt it introduce Monarchy, and Per- 
ſecution for Conſcience. 3. A Parallel of the Spirit of the People with the Spirit cf 
Mr. Roo kExs, with an Appeal to the Reader, whether the Spirit of the People, or the 
Spirit of Men like Mr. RoctRs, be the fitter to be truſted with the Government. This 
Rock as was an Anabaptiſt, a ſeditious enthuſiaſt, or fifthmonarchy man. 4. Pour 
enclour le canon, or the nailing of the Enemys Artillery. 5. The Stumbling-block of 
Diſobedience and Rebellion, cunningly imputed by PETER HEYLIN to Calvin, remov'd 
in a Letter to the ſaid P. H. who wrote a long anſwer to it in the third part of his 


letter combat. Tis obvious by the bare peruſal of the titles, that theſe are but 


pamphlets ſolely calculated for that time; and it certainly argues a mighty want 
of judgment in thoſe editors who make no diſtinction between the elaborat works 
which an author intended for univerſal benefit, and his more flight or temporary 
compoſitions, which were written to ſerve a preſent turn, and becom afterwards 
not only uſeleſs, but many times not intelligible. Of this nature are the pieces I 
now mention'd : all their good things are much better treated in his other books, 
and the perſonal reflections are (as I ſaid before) neither inſtructive nor diverting. 
On this occaſion I muſt ſignify, that tho the hiſtory I wrote of MiLTon's life be 


Prefix d to his works, yet I had no hand in the edition of thoſe volumes; or other- 


wiſe his logic, his grammar, and the like, had not increas'd the bulk or price of 
his other uſeful pieces. Our author tranſlated into Engliſh verſe ſom of Virgil's 
Eclogs, and about ſix books of his Æneids; which, with his Epigrams, and other 
poetical conceits, are neither worthy of him nor the light. ? 

28. SoM other ſmall books he wrote which are more deſerving, and therfore 
tranſmitted to poſterity with his greater works; namely, 1. Valerius and Publicola, 


or, 
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or, The true Form of a Popular Commonwealth, a dialog. 2. Political Aphoriſms, 
in number 120. 3. Seven Models of a Commonwealth, antient and modern; or, Erief 
Directions ſhewing how a fit and perfect Model of Popular Government may be made, 
found, or underſtood. Theſe are all the commonwealths in the world for their kinds, 
tho not for their number. 4. The Ways and Means wherby an equal and laſting Com- 
monwealth may be ſuddenly introduc'd, and perfettly founded, with the free Conſent and 
actual Confirmation of the whole People of England. 5. There is added, The Peti- 
tion of divers well-affefted Ferſons, drawn up by HarrinGToON, and containing the 
abſtract of his Oceana; but preſented to the houſe of commons by HENRY Nevir 
the 6th of July 1659, to which a ſatisfactory anſwer was return'd, but nothing don. 
6. Beſides all theſe, finding his doctrin of elections by balloting not ſo well under- 
ſtood as could be defir'd, he publiſh'd on one fide of a large ſheet of paper, his Uſe 
and Manner of the Ballot, with a copper cut in the middle repreſenting ſuch an 
election in the great aſſembly of the commonwealth : but *tis now inſerted in its 
proper place in the body of Oceana, Moſt of theſe contain abridgments of his 
model, adapted to the various circumſtances and occurrences of thole times ; bur 
containing likewiſe ſom materials peculiar to themſelves, and for that reaſon thought 
fit to be printed a ſecond time. He did not write The Grounds and Reaſons of Mo- 
narchy exemplify'd in the Scotiſh Line (which book is prefix'd to his works) but one 
Joann HarLr, born in the city of Durham, educated at Cambridg, and a ſtudent of 
Gray's Inn. Being commanded by the counſil of ſtate (of whom he had a yearly 
penſion) to attend Or1ver into Scotland, it occalion'd him to publiſh that piece. 
He wrote ſeveral other things in proſe and verſe, and dy'd before he was full thirty, 


lamented as a prodigy of his age. 


29. HarrINGTON having thus exhauſted all that could be written on this ſub- 
ject, he likewiſe indeavor'd to promote his cauſe by public diſcourſes at a nightly 
meeting of ſeveral curious gentlemen in the New Palace Yard at Weſtminſter. This 
club was call'd the Rota, of which | ſhall give a ſhort account from Ax TH 
Woop, who mortally hated all republicans, and was as much prejudic'd in favor 
of the royaliſts, tho, to his honor be it ſpoken, he never deny'd juſtice to either 
ſide. © Their diſcourſes about government, ſays he, and of ordering a commor- 
« wealth, were the moſt ingenious and ſmart that ever were heard ; tor the argu- 
« ments in the parlament-houſe were but flat to thoſe. This gang had a balloting 
« box, and balloted how things ſhould be carry'd by way of eſſay; which not 

being us'd or known in England before on this account, the room was every 
« evening very full. Beſides our author and H. Nevir, who were the prime men 
« of this club, were Cyrlac SKINNER, Major WILDbMuAN, Major Venxzs, 

CHARLES WoOLSLEY, afterwards knighted, RoorR CokE, the author of the 
Detection of the four laſt Reigus, WILLIAM PouLTNEy, afterwards made a knight, 
JohN Avsey, MaxIMILIAN PETTY, and Dr. PeTTY, who was afterwards Sir 
« WILLIAu, Sir Jonx HoskyNs, and a great many others, ſom wherof are til] 
“e living. The doctrin was very taking, and the more becauſe, as to human 
« foreſight, there was no poſſibility of the king's return. The greateſt of the par- 
« lamentmen hated this rotation and balloting, as being againſt their power. Eight 
or ten were for it, of which number H. NEVvIL was one, who propos'd it to the 
« houle, and made it out to the members, that, except they imbrac'd that ſort of 
government, they muſt be ruin'd. The model of it was, that the third part of 
< the ſenat or houſe ſhould rote out by ballot every year (not capable of being 
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<« elected again for three years to com) ſo that every ninth year the ſenat would be 
© wholly alter'd. No magiſtrat was to continue above three years, and all to be 
% choſen by the ballot, than which nothing could be invented more fair and im- 
« partial, as *twas then thought, tho oppos'd by many for ſeveral reaſons. This 
« club of commonwealthſmen laſted till about the 21ſt of Febr. 1659, at which 
time the ſecluded members being reſtor'd by General GzoxGe Mons, all their 
models vaniſh'd.“ 

o. Wurd the whole matter is duly conſider'd, it's impoſſible a commonwealth 
ſhould have ſucceded in England at that time, ſince Cromwer, who alone had the 
power, yet wanted the will to ſet it up. They were comparatively but very few 
that entertain'd ſuch a deſign from the beginning of the troubles ; and, as it uſually 
happens, a great part of theſe did afterwards deſert their principles, being ſeduc'd 
by the honors and preferments wherby they were retain'd in the ſervice of the reign- 
ing powers. The body of the people were either exaſperated on a religious ac- 
count, only to obtain that liberty which they afterwards mutually deny'd each other, 
or by the change of the balance they grew weary of monarchy, and did not know 
it. The republicans indeed made an advantage of their diſcontents to deſtroy the 
eſtabliſh'd government, without acquainting 'em with their real deſigns; and when 
this was effectually don, the people (who had no ſettl'd form in their view, and 
thought all things ſafe by the victory they had gain'd over the king and the church) 
fell in with what was firſt offer'd by thoſe in whom they confided, and would as 
well have accepted a better government if they had been manag'd by men of honeſt 
and public deligns. But the multitude can feel, tho they cannot ſee. Inſtead of 
injoying their deſir'd liberty, they ſoon found themſelves under a moſt heavy yoke, 
which they naturally labor'd to ſhake off; and yet in all the changes then made, 

1 two things were remarkable, that every one of em would be ſtil'd a common- 
10 | wealth, and yet none of 'em would mend or take warning by the errors of thoſe 
that preceded, but {till continu'd to abuſe the nation, and unnaturally to ingroſs 
the government into a few hands. The people being all this while told they were 
under a commonwealth, and not being able to ſes thro the deceit, begun to think. 
themſelves miſtaken in the choice they had made, ſince their ſufferings under theſe 
pretended commonwealths were infinitly greater than what induc'd 'em to diſſolve 
the former monarchy. In this condition the ſeveral partys might (as HarRinGTON 
us'd to ſay) be fitly compar'd to a company of puppydogs in a bag, where finding 
themſelves uneaſy for want of room, every one of em bites the tail or foot of the 
| next, ſuppoſing that to be the cauſe of his miſery. By this means whatever was. 
ſaid againſt a commonwealth obtain'd ready belief, as, that it is the moſt ſeditious. 
ſort of government, and that inſtead of one tyrant there are a great many, who in- 
rich themſelves by laying intolerable taxes on others. All this and much more the 
people in England then experienc'd, and therfore deteſting their new common- 
wea.th, they reſtor'd the old monarchy. But to do all governments the juſtice due 
from an impartial hiſtorian, they never had a commonwealth, but were inter- 
changeably under anarchy, tyranny, and oligarchy, to which commonwealths have 
ever bin the greateſt enemys, and have frequently lent their voluntary aſſiſtance to 
deliver other nations from the like oppreſſions. Thus the people of England came 
to hate the name of a commonwealth, without loving their liberty the leſs. 
31. Bur to return whence we digreſs'd : Our author, not concern'd in the exceſ- 

five fears and hopes of thoſe that favor'd or oppos'd the reſtoration of CHñARLES the 
Second, 
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Second, continu'd to live in a peaceable manner at his own houſe, demeaning him- 
ſelf as became a perſon blindly ingag'd to no party or factions. But tho his life 
was retir'd, it was not folitary, being frequented with people of all forts, ſom with 
a malicious deſign to fiſh ſomthing to his prejudice, and others to gain advantage 
ro themſelves by his learned converſation, or to put him upon ſomthing towards the 
better ſettlement of the kingdom. Among theſe there was an eminent royaliſt, 
who prevail'd with him to draw up ſom inſtructions for the king's ſervice, wherb 

he might be inabl'd to govern with ſatisfaction to the people and ſafety to himſelf : 
which being perform'd and ſign'd with his own hand, his friend, after ſhewing it 
to ſeveral of the courtiers, found they did not approve a ſcheme that was not likely 
to further their ſelfiſh deſigns. At laſt he put his paper into the hands of a great 
miniſter about the king ; and how well our author was rewarded for his good inten- 
tions, we are now going to relate. About this time he was buſy in reducing his 
politics into ſhort and eaſy aphoriſms, yet methodically digeſted in their natural 
order, and ſuted to the moſt vulgar capacitys. Of this he made no ſecret, and 


freely communicated his papers to all that viſited him. While he was putting the 


laſt hand to this ſyſtem, and as an innocent man apprehenſive of no danger, he was 
by an order from the king, on the 28th of December 1661, ſciz'd by Sir WILLIANI 
PoulrNEVY and others, and committed to the tower of London for treaſonable de- 
ſigns and practices. He had the written ſheets of his aphoriſms then lying looſe on 
the table before him, and underſtanding they intended to carry *em to the council, 
he beg'd the favor that he might ſtitch *em together; which was granted, and ſo 
remov'd with ſom other papers to Vhiteball. I have that manuſcript now in my 
hands, and another copy of the ſame which was given me by one of his acquaintance, 
from both which I have printed it among the reſt of his works. It is a complete 
Syſtem of Politics, and diſcovers the true ſprings of the riſe, temper, and diſſolution 
of all forts of governments, in a very brief and perſpicuous manner. 

32. He had no time given him to take leave of any body, but was ftraighr 
convey'd to the Tower, where none were allow'd to com to his ſight or ſpeech. 
His ſiſters were inconſolable, and the more ſo, the leſs they knew what was laid to 
their brother's charge. One of them, who on another occaſion had experienc'd the 
king's favour, threw her ſelf now at his feet, and petition'd him to have compai- 
ſton on her brother, who thro a great miſtake was fallen under his majeſty's dit- 
pleaſure : for as ſhe was ſure that none of his ſubjects exceded his lovaity, ſo his 
majeſty might ſee he was not the man they deſign'd, ſince the warrant was for Sir 
James HARRING TON, wheras her brother was never honor'd with ſuch a title by 
his majeſty's anceſtors, and he would not have accepted it from QLiver. To this 
the king made anſwer, that tho they might be miſtaken in his title, he doubted he 


might be found more guilty of the crimes alleg'd againſt him, than he with'd any 


brother of hers to be. Then ſhe preſs'd he might be examin'd before his majeſty, 


or be brought to a ſpeedy trial. Shortly after my Lord LavperDale, Sir GEORGE 


CARTERET, and Sir EDWARD WALKER, were ſent to the Tower to queſtion hin 
about a plot which, they ſaid, he had contriv'd againſt his majeſty's perſon and 
government. At this he was extraordinarily reviv'd, not being able to divine be- 
tore the cauſe of his confinement, and knowing himſelf wholly innocent of this 
charge. He found means to tranſmit a copy of his examination to his ſiſters, 
giving em leave to publiſh it, which was never hitherto don, and is as follows: 
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33. THE Examination of JaMEs HARRINGTON, faten in the Tower of 
London by the Earl of LAUDERDALE, Sir GEORGE CARTERET, and 
Sir ED WARD WALKER. 


ORD LAuDERDALE. Sir, I have heretofore accounted it an honor to be your 
kinſman, but am now ſorry to ſee you upon this occaſion; very ſorry, I 
aſſure you. 

HagnrincTon. My lord, ſeeing this is an occaſion, I am glad to fee you upon 
this occaſion. Which ſaid, the commiſſioners ſat down; and Mr. HARRIN OG TON 
ſtanding before my lord, he began in this manner, 

Lord. Sin, the king thinks it ſtrange that you, who have ſo eminently appear'd 
in principles contrary to his majeſty's government, and the laws of this nation, 
ſhould ever ſince he came over live ſo quiet and unmoleſted, and yet ſhould be fo 
ungrateful, Were you diſturb'd? were you ſo much as affronted, that you ſhould. 
enter into ſuch deſperat practices ? 

Har. My lord, when I know why this is ſaid, I ſhall know what to ſay. 

Lord. WELL then, without any longer preamble, will you anſwer me inge- 
nuouſly, and as you are a gentleman, to what I have to propole ? 

Har. My lord, I value the aſſeveration (as I am a gentleman) as high as any 
man, but think it an aſſeveration too low upon this occaſion ; wherfore, with your 
leave, I ſhall make uſe of ſom greater aſſeveration. | 

Lord. For that do as you ſee good: do you know Mr. WiLpman ? 

Har. My lord, I have ſom acquaintance with him. | 

Lord. WEN did you fee him? 

Har. My lord, he and l have not bin in one houſe together theſe two years. 

Lord. Will you ſay ſo? | 

Har. Yes, my lord. 

Lord. WER did you ſee him laſt? 

Har. ABOvr a year ago I met him in a ſtreet that gos to Drury-lane. 

Lord. Dip you go into no houle ? 

Har. No, my lord. 

Sir G. Carteret. Tuar's ſtrange ! 

Lord. Com, this will do you no good: had not you, in March laſt, meetings 
with him in Bowſtreet in Coventgarden ? where there were about twenty more of 
you; where you made a ſpeech about half an hour long, that they ſhould lay by 
diſtinguiſhing names, and betake themſelves together into one work, which was to 
diſſolve this parlament, and bring in a new one, or the old one again. Was not 
this meeting adjourn'd from thence to the Mill Bank ? were not you there alſo ? 

Har. My lord, you may think, if theſe things be true, I have no refuge but to 
the mercy of God and of the king. 

Lord. TRux. 

Har. Wil then, my lord, ſolemnly and deliberately, with my eys to heaven, 


J renounce the mercy of God and the king, if any of this be true, or if ever 1 


thought or heard of this till now that you tell it me. 
Sir G. C. Tris is ſtrange ! 
Lord, Do you know BaREBONEs ? 


Har. 
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Har. Yts, my lord. 
Lord. Wx did you ſee him? 
Har. ITHIxk that I have call'd at his houſe or ſhop thrice in my life. 
Lord. Hap you never any meetings with him ſince the king came over? 
Har. No, my lord. 
Sir G. C. Tuts is ſtrange! 
Lord. Do you know Mr. NEIL? 
Har. VIR well, my lord. 
Lord. Waen did you ſee him? 


Har. My lord, I ſeldom us'd to viſit him; but when he was in town, he us'd to 


ſee me at my houſe every evening, as duly almoſt as the day went over his head. 

Lord. WeRE you not with him at ſom public meeting? 

Har. My lord, the publickeſt meeting I have bin with him at, was at dinner at 
his own lodging, where I met Sir BERNARD Gascoin, and I think Col. LEO. 

Sir Edw. Walker. Tux were good ſafe company. 

Lord. War time was it? | 

Har. In veniſon time I am ſure, for we had a good veniſon paſty, 

Lord. Do you know one PoxTMan ? 

Har. No, my lord, I never heard of his name before, 

Sir G. C. Tris is ſtrange ! 

Lord. Com, deal ingenuouſly,. you had better confeſs the things. 

Har. My lord, you do not look upon me (for I ſaw he did not firmly) I pray 
look upon me. Do you not know an innocent face from a guilty one? com, you 


do, my lord, every one dos: my lord, you are great men, you com from the king, 


you are the meſſengers of death. 

Lord. Is that a ſmall matter? (at which my lord gave a ſhrug.) 

Har. Ir I be a malefactor, I am no old malefactor: why am not I pale? why do 
not 1 tremble ? why dos not my tongue falter? why have you not taken me trip- 


ping ? My lord, theſe are unavoidable ſymtoms of guilt. Do you find any ſuch 
thing in me? 


Lord. No (which he ſpoke with a kind of amazement) and then added, I have. 


ſaid all that I think I have to ſay. 

Har. My lord, but I have not. 

Lord. Com then, 

Har. Tuis plainly is a practice, a wicked practice, a practice for innocent blood; 
and as weak a one as it is wicked. Ah, my lord, if you had taken half the pains 


to examin the guilty that you have don to examin the innocent, you had found it; 


it could not have eſcap'd you. Now, my lord, conſider if this be a practice, what 
kind. of perſons you are that are thus far made inſtrumental in the hands of wicked 
men. Nay, whither will wickedneſs go? Is not the king's authority (which ſhould 


be ſacred) made inſtrumental? My lord, for your own ſake, the king's fake, for 
the Lord's fake, let ſuch villanys be found out and puniſh'd. At this my lord 


LAUDERDALE, as was thought ſomwhat out of countenance, roſe up; and fumbling 


with his hand upon the table, ſaid : 
Tord. Wav if it be as you ſay, they deſerve puniſhment enough, but otherwiſe 


look it will com ſeverely upon you. | 
Har. My lord, I accepted of that condition before, 
Lord. Com, Mr. Vice-Chamberlain, it 1s late. 
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Har. My lord, now if I might I could anſwer the preamble. 

Lord. Com, ſay; and ſo he ſat down again. 

Har. My lord, in the preamble you charge me with being eminent in principles 
contrary to the king's government, and the laws of this nation. Som, my lord, 
have aggravated this, ſaying, that I being a privat man have bin ſo mad as to meddle 
with politics: what had a privat man to do with government? My lord, there is not 
any public perſon, not any magiſtrat, that has written in the politics worth a button. 
All they that have bin excellent in this way, have bin privat men, as privat men, 
my lord, as my ſelf. There is PLaTo, there is Ar1sToTLz, there is Lrvy, there 
is Macaiaver, My lord, I can ſum up ArisToTLE's politics in a very few words; 
he ſays there is the barbarous monarchy (ſuch a one where the people have no votes 
in making the Jaws) he ſays there is the heroic monarchy (ſuch a one where the 
people have their votes in making the laws) and then he ſays there is democracy; 
and affirms that a man cannot be ſaid to have liberty, but in a democracy only. 

My lord LAupERDALE, who thus far had bin very attentive, at this ſhew'd ſom 
impatience. | 

Har. I 8av, Ar1sSTOTLE ſays ſo; I have not ſaid ſo much. And under what 
prince was it? Was it not under ALEXANDER, the greateſt prince then in the 
world? I beſeech you, my lord, did ALEXANDER hang up ARisToOTLE, did he 
moleſt him? Livy for a commonwealth is one of the fulleſt authors; did not he 
write under AucusTus C#saRr? did CsAR hang up Livy, did he moleſt him? 
Macniaver, what a commonwealthſman was he? but he wrote under the Medici 
when they were princes in Florence; did they hang up Macniavel., or did they 
moleſt him? I have don no otherwiſe than as the greateſt politicians, the king will 
do no otherwiſe than as the greateſt princes. But, my lord, theſe authors had not 
that to ſay for themſelves that I have; I did not write under a prince, I wrote under 
a uſurper, OL1iveR. He having ſtarted up into the throne, his officers (as pretend- 
ing to be for a commonwealth) kept a murmuring, at which he told them that he 
knew not what they meant, nor themſelves ; but let any of them ſhew him what 
they meant by a commonwealth (or that there was any ſuch thing) they ſhould ſee 
that he ſought not himſelf : the Lord knew he ſought not himſelf, but to make 
good the cauſe. Upon this ſom ſober men came to me and told me, if any man 
in England could ſhew what a commonwealth was, it was my ſelf. Upon this per- 
ſuaſion I wrote ; and after I had written, OLiver never anſwer'd his officers as he 
had don before, therfore I wrote not againſt the king's government, And for the 
law, if the law could have puniſh'd me, OL1ver had don it; therfore my writing 
was not obnoxious to the law. After Oc1ver the parlament ſaid they were a com- 
monwealth ; I ſaid they were not, and prov'd it: inſomuch that the parlament ac- 


counted me a cavalier, and one that had no other deſign in my writing, than to 
bring in the king; and now the king firſt of any man makes me a roundhead. 


Lord. Tuxsx things are out of doors; if you be no plotter, the king dos not 
reflect upon your writings. 

AnD ſo riſing up, they went out; my lord being at the head of the ſtairs, I ſaid 
to him, My lord, there is one thing more; you tax me with ingratitude to the king, 
who had ſuffer'd me to live undiſturb'd: truly, my lord, had I bin taken right by 
the king, 1t had (by this example already given) bin no more than my due. But 
1 know well enough I have bin miſtaken by the king; the king therfore takin 
me for no friend, and yet uſing me not as an enemy, 1s ſuch a thing as I have 

I mention'd 
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mention'd to all I have convers'd with, as a high character of ingenuity and honor 
in the king's nature, 

Lord. 1 aM glad you have had a ſenſe of it; and ſo went down. 

Har. My lord, it is my duty to wait on you no farther. 


34. NoTwrTHSTANDING the apparent innocence of our author, he was ſtill de- 
tain'd a cloſe priſoner; and chance.lor Hips, at a conference of the lords and 
commons, charg'd him with being concern'd in the plot, wherof one and thirty 
perſons were the chief managers, after this manner: That they met in Bouiſtreet, 
Coventgarden, in St. Mariin's-le-grand, at the Mill- bank, and in other places; and 
that they were of ſeven different partys or intereſts, as three for the commonwealth, 
three for the long parlament, three for the city, three for the purchaſers, three for 
the diſbanded army, three for the independents, and three for the fifthmonarchy 
men. That their firſt conſideration was how to agree vn the choice of parlament - 
men againſt the inſuing ſeſſion : and that a ſpecial care ought to be had about mem- 
bers for the city of London, as a precedent tor the reſt of the kingdom to follow ; 
wherupon they nominated the four members aiter choſen, and now fitting in parla- 
ment : but three of theſe, being then preſent, ſtood up, and clear'd themſelves of 
this aſperſion. Their next care was to frame a petition to the parlament for a 
preaching miniſtry, and liberty of conſcience. Then they were to divide and ſub- 
divide themſelves into ſeveral councils and committees, for the better carrying on 
their buſineſs by themſelves or their agents and accomplices all over the kingdom, 
In theſe meetings HarRinGTON was ſaid to be often in the chair; that they had 
taken an oath of ſecreſy, and concerted meaſures for levying men and mony. 


35. Taz chancellor added, that tho he had certain information of the times and 


places of their meetings, and particularly thoſe of Harrincton and WiLpman, 


they were nevertheleſs ſo fixt in their nefarious deſign, that none of thoſe they had 


taken would confeſs any thing, not ſo much as that they had ſeen or ſpoken to one 
another at thoſe times or places: which obſtinacy he thought muſt needs procede 
from a faithfulneſs to their oath. But a committee of lords and commons, after 
ſeveral fittings, could make nothing of this imaginary plot, and did not ever name 
our author in all their reports. | 

36. His ſiſters in the mean time being impatient to fee him, and to know his 
condition, after ſeveral fru'tleſs petitions, obtain'd an order of council at laſt to be 
admitted into the Tower, where they found him barbarouſly treated by the lieu- 
tenant, whom they ſoſten'd into more humanity with a preſent of fifty pounds under 
the notion of fees. By thera he deliver'd a petition to the king, importing, that in 
the late times he was no public perion, nor acted to any man's detriment in his life, 
body, or eſtate, but on the contrary had don his endeavors to help all perſons in 
diſtreſs; that he had oppos'd the uſurper in ſuch a manner as was judg'd even by 


the royaliſts themſelves to be very much to his diſadvantage; and that it was not 


probable that he, who had liv'd ſo peaceably before, would attemt any novelty 
after his majeſty's reſtoration : wherfore he beg'd the favor of a public trial, or a 
more eaſy confin: ment. Bur tho he had bin now a priſoner during the ſpace of 
hve months, neither he nor any on his behalf could receive an anſwer to their peti- 
tions; which made him ſomwhat impatient, not ſo much to injoy his liberty, as to 
vindicat himſelf from the baſe aſperſions of his enemys. He therfore continually 


urged his ſiſter AsaToN to procure him a trial, which ſhe not being able to effect, 
he 
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he petition'd the parlament, ſhewing that he had lain a cloſe priſoner in the Tower 
for five months upon a bare ſuſpicion of ſom diſaffection to the government, which 
in all his examinations did not in the leaſt appear; and that he hop'd cer that time 
ſo to have clear'd his innocence by a public trial, as to deſerve his liberty. But 
becauſe he underſtood theſe matters were in ſom meaſure repreſented to their houſe, 
he would not preſume, without firſt making his application to them, to ſue for his 
freedom by other legal means. May it therfore pleaſe this honorable houſe, ſays 
<« he, to take tender conſideration of the ſufferings of an Engliſbman hitherto inno- 
« cent; and that the long continuance of him in priſon without trial may be here- 
<« after the caſe of others, and a precedent for the like caſe : and that this honorable 
« houſe would pleaſe to move his majeſty that your petitioner may be proceded 
<« againſt by a legal way of trial, or that he may have his freedom; that ſo he may 
* no longer 7 *. in priſon to the ruin of his health and eſtate.“ Theſe are 
not the words of a man conſcious of guilt, or afraid of power. 

37. His ſiſter could get no member to deliver this petition, or to give her any 
incouragement; ſom alleging that ſhe was more likely to deſtroy than ſerve her 
brother, and others, that by unſeaſonable preſſing ſhe might ＋ 5p his danger; 
wheras if he would be patient under his ſufferings, he might be ſafe in his reſtraint. 
Then he advis'd her to move for his habeas corpus; which at firſt was flatly deny'd, 
but afterwards when it was granted and duly ſerv'd, his warder came one day to his 
ſiſters at Weſtminſter, and acquainted them, that between one and two a clock that 
morning their brother was put on board a ſhip to be tranſported he knew not 
whither, without any time given him either to ſee his friends, or to make proviſion 
of mony, linen, or other neceſſarys. Nor could his relations for a whole fortnight, 
cither at the Tower or in the ſecretarys office, learn what was becom of him, till 
they receiv*d a note from himſelf on board one of the king's ſhips then lying under 
Hurſt caſtle, informing them that he believ'd he was bound for Plymouth. About a 
month after he ſent ' em word by another letter that he was landed on a kind of rock 
oppoſite to Plymouth, call'd St. Nicholas's Jand, whence he afterwards had fre- 
quent opportunitys of writing to em many pious and moral admonitions, as well 
as letters of buſineſs and entertainment, 

38. Bur his cloſe reſtraint to this ſmall ſpot of earth, where there was no freſh 
water, and ſcarce any room to move his body, quickly chang'd the ſtate of his 
health; this occaſion'd him to petition he might be remov'd to Flymouth, which 
was granted, his brother WILLIAM, and his uncle AxnTHony SAMUEL, obliging 
themſelves in a bond of 3000 J. for his ſafe impriſonment. Here he had not only 
the liberty of walking on the hoe, but was alſo us'd with extraordinary reſpe& by 
the deputy- governor of the fort, Sir Joux SKELTON, who frequently invited him 
to his table, and much lov'd his converſation. Among the other acquaintance he 
made at Plymouth, one was Dr. DunsTan, who advis'd him to take a preparation 
of guaiacum 1n coffee, as a certain cure for the ſcurvy, with which he was then 
troubled. He drank of this liquor in great quantitys, every morning and evening. 
But after uſing it for ſom time, his ſiſters, to their no ſmall amazement, receiv*d 
no more anſwers to their letters. At length advice was brought 'em from his land- 
lady, that his fancy was much diſorder'd, and defiring ſom body might com to 
look after him. Immediatly one of them addreſs'd her ſelf to the earl of Bath, 
then chief governor of Plymouth, and inform'd him of his priſoner's ſad condition. 
This noble lord, who laid many obligations on him before, and gave frequent 
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JAMES HARRINGTON. 


orders for his good uſage, went hereupon to intercede for him with the king, re- 
preſenting the danger of his life if he were not remov'd from that unwholſom place 
to London, where he might have the advice of able phyſicians : and the king was 
accordingly pleas'd to grant a warrant for his releaſe, ſince nothing appear'd againſt 
him ſupported by good proof or probable preſumtions. a 

39. Tur next day the lady As ro, with another of his ſiſters, took their jour- 
ney towards Plymouth, where they found their poor brother ſo transform'd in body 
and mind, that they ſcarce could perſuade themſelves it was the ſame perſon. He 
was reduc'd to a ſkeleton, not able to walk alone, ſlept very little, his imagination 
diſturb'd, often fainted when he took his drink, and yet ſo fond of it that he would 


by no means be advis'd to forbear it. Dr. Pxujean, and other eminent phyſicians, 


greatly blam'd Dr. DuxsrEx's preſcriptions, giving their opinion under their hands, 


that guaiacum and the other drying things, which he adminiſter'd to his patient in 


coffee, were enough of themlelves to beget melancholy or phrenzy, where there 
was no previous diſpoſition to it. A rumor at Plymouth, that HarrinGToN had 
taken ſome drink which would make any man mad in a month; the ſurlineſs cf 
his doctor, and ſomthing blab'd by a maid that was put againit his will to attend 
him, made his ſiſter ſuſpect he had foul play leſt he ſhould write any more Oceanas. 
Tis certain, that (tho his recovery was never perfect) he mended finely as ſoon as 
he was perſuaded to abſtain from this liquor. In leſs than a month he was able to 
bear the journey to London in a coach, where he was no ſooner arriv'd, but Sir 
Jonx SKELTON, who was then in town, paid him a viſit. My lady Asnrox com- 
plaining to him that ſhe had not timely notice of her brother's diſtemper, he pro- 
teſted he would have ſent her word of it, had not his doctor aſſur'd him that he 
only counterfeited; and yet at the ſame time he made him take ſtrong doſcs of 
Bellebor, and God knows what beſides. 


40. He paſt ſom time at Afvted in Surrey, to drink the Epſom waters, by which 
he found no benefit. At London he was put wholly under the care of Dr. Pzu- 


JEAN, who with all his art could afford little help to the weakneſs of his body, 


and none at all to the diſorder of his mind, to his dying day. He was allow'd to 
diſcourſe of moſt other things as rationally as any man, except his own diſtemper, 
fancying ſtrange things in the operation of his animal ſpirits, which he thought to 
tranſpire from him in the ſhape of birds, of flys, of bees, or the like. And thoſe 
about him reported that he talk'd much of good and evil ſpirits, which made them 
have frightful apprehenſions. But he us'd, they ſaid, ſomtimes to argue fo ſtre- 
nuouſly that this was no deprav'd imagination, that his doctor was often put to 
his ſhifts for an anſwer. He would on ſuch occaſions compare himſelf to Dzmo- 
CRITUS, who for his admirable diſcoverys in anatomy was reckon'd diſtracted b 

his fellow-citizens, till -HiPPOCRATES cur'd 'em of their miſtake. I confeſs | did 


not know at firſt what to make of theſe things from the informations of his ac- 


quaintance, till I met with a letter of Dr. Bux r HOHE to his liſter, wherin are con- 
tain'd certain querys propos'd to him by HARRINOGTON, with a ſtate of his caſe 
written by the doctor, who was his intimat friend, and a very good judg, whether 


conſider'd as a phyſician or a philoſopher, as appears by his late treatiſe of the Soul 


of the World, &c. and as I have particular reaſon to affirm from his letters to my 
lady Asnrox, which are all now before me. Among other things the doctor ſays, 
that he ever expreſt the higheſt ſatisfaction in thinking of what he had at any time 
written, as the beſt ſervice he was capable to do his country, and ſincerely intended 
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by him to the glory of God, which he thought in ſom meaſure to be the good of 
mankind : ſq far was he from being under any remorſe of conſcience on that ſcore, 
as his ill-wiſhers maliciouſly reported. Now, tho I was fomwhat ſtagger'd con- 
cerning the nature of his diſtemper by Dr. Bux rnhoco's letter, I grew perfectly 
amaz'd when I found among his papers the beginning of a little treatiſe written by 
himſelf, wherin (without raillery) he proves 'em to be all mad that thought him ſo 
with reſpect to what he diſcours'd of nature, which he maintain'd to work mecha- 
nically or mathematically, as BeLLini, BoreLL1, Dr. Pircairne, and other emi- 
nent men, have ſince evidently ſhewn. It appears there that his pretended viſions 
of angels and devils were nothing elſe but good or bad animal ſpirits, and that his 
ys and bees were only ſimilitudes wherby he us'd to expreſs the various figures and 
forms of thoſe particles. I own that he might probably enough be much decay'd 
in his underſtanding, by reafon of his great and long weakneſs of body ; but I ſhall 
never be convinc'd that he was delirious in that only inſtance which they allege : 
and to ſatisfy the learned in this point (which, in my opinion, is a memorable ſtory 
that concerns 'em all) I ſhall ſubjoin his own diſcourſe to this hiſtory, | 
41. Were he really out of order, it had bin his misfortune, not his fault, and 
was the caſe of ſom of the beſt men that ever liv'd. An action that will better per- 
ſuade the world he was not truly himſelf, was his marrying in this condition. The 
lady was a very agreeable woman, whoſe perſon and converſation he always admir'd; 
ſhe was the daughter of Sir Ma«zManuke DokReL of Backinghamphire, fam'd for 
wit more than became her pretenſions to good ſenſe, had long liv'd among his 
relations with the reſpect of a friend and a ſiſter; but now would needs change the 


office of a voluntary attendant for the name of a wife. It ſoon appear'd that this 


match was not ſo much diſintereſted as ſhe would pretend, which occalion'd ſom 
difference between 'em; but they were quickly reconcil'd, and ſhe was always 
treated by him afterwards with the higheſt generoſity, tho ſhe did not uſe him ſo 
handſomly when they were both young and healthy, and might have made a more 
ſeaſonable match than at this time. Towards his latter end he was ſubject to the 
gout, and enjoy'd little eaſe, but languiſhing and drooping a good while, he fell 
at laſt into a palſy, and departed this life at Weſtminſter, the 11th of September, in 
the year 1677 (leaving his eſtate to his brother's children) and lys bury'd there in 
St. Margaret's church, on the ſouth ſide of the altar, next to the grave of Sir Wal- 
TER RALE1GH, with this inſcription over him: Hic zacet Jacopus HarkrinGToN 
Armiger (filits maximus natu Sapcoris HARRINGTON de Rand, in Com. Linc. Equitis 
Gurati, & JAN uxoris ejus, filie GuLitLMi SAMUEL de Upton in Com. Northamton, 
Mililis) qui obiit ſeptimo die Septembris, ætatis ſue ſexageſimo ſexto, anno Dom. 1677. 
Nec dirtus, nec auimi dotes (arrha licet æterni in auimam amoris Dei) corruplione 
eximere queant corpus. | | 

42. Thus dy'd Jaurs HazxrincGTon, whoſe name is ſure to live fo long as 
learning and liberty bear any reputation in England. But tho he did not think fo 
highly of himſelf, yet he was ſtrongly perſuaded that his Oceana was the model of 
an equal commonwealth, or a government wherin no party can be at variance with 
or gain ground upon another, and never to be conquer'd by any foren power ; 
whence he concluded it muſt needs be likewiſe immortal: for as the people, who 
are the materials, never dy; fo the form, which is the motion, mult (without fom 
oppoſition) be endleſs. The immortality of a commonwealth is ſuch a new and cu- 
rious problem, that I could not aſſure my ſelf of the reader's pardon, without 
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giving him ſom brief account of the arguments for it, and they run much after 
this manner. The perfection of government is ſuch a libration in the frame of it, 
that no man or men under 1t can have the intereſt, or (having the intereſt) can have 
the power to diſturb it with ſedition. This will be granted at firſt fight, and Har- 
RKINGTON appeals to all mankind, whether his Oceana (examin'd by this principle) 
be not ſuch an equal government, completely and intirely fram'd in all its neceſſary 
orders or fundamental laws, without any contradiction to it ſelf, to reaſon, or truth. 
If this be ſo (as the contrary dos not yet appear) then it has no internal cauſe of 
diſſolution, and conſequently ſuch a government can never be ruin'd any way; for 
he farther ſhews (what all hiſtory cannot contradict) that a commonwealth, if not 
firſt broken or divided by factions at home, was never conquer'd by the arms of 
any monarch from the beginning of the world to this day : but the commonwealth 
of Oceana having no factions within, and ſo not to be conquer'd from without, is 
therfore an equal, perfect, and immortal government. For want of this equality 
in the frame, he clearly demonſtrats how the commonwealths of Rome, Athens, 
and others, came to be deſtroy'd by their contending and overtopping partys ; 
wheras that of Venice can never change or finiſh. He proves that this equality is 
yet more wanting in monarchys, for an abſolute monarchy (as that of the Turk, for 


| example) the 7anizarys have frequent intereſt, and perpetual power to raiſe ſedi- 


tion to the ruin of the emperor, and, when they pleaſe, of the empire : this can- 
not be ſaid of the armys of Oceana, and therfore an abſolute monarchy is no perfect 
government. In what they improperly call a mix'd monarchy the nobility are ſom- 
times putting chains on the king, at other times domineering over the people ; the 
king is either oppreſſing the people without control, or contending with the nobility 
as their protectors ; and the people are frequently in arms againſt both king and 
nobility, till at laſt one of the three eſtates becoms maſter of the other two, or till 
they ſo mutually weaken one another that either they fall a prey to ſom more po- 
tent government, or naturally grow into a commonwealth : therfore mix'd mo- 
narchy is not a perfect government; and if no ſuch partys or contentions can poſ- 
ſibly exiſt in Oceana, then on the contrary 1s it a moſt equal, perfect, and immortal 


commonwealth, Quod erat demonſtrandum. 


43. IT will not be objected to the diſparagement of this model, that it was no 
better receiv'd by OLiver CROMWEL; nor is it fair to judg of things at any time 
by their ſucceſs. If it ſhould be ſai, that, after the expiration of his tyranny, the 
people did not think fit to eſtabliſh it; I ſhall only anſwer, that all the attemts 
which have bin us'd for introducing arbitrary power have prov'd as unfortunat, 
wherby it appears at leaſt that the character which Tacitus gave the Romans of 
his time, may as well agree to the people of England: and it is, that They are able 
o bear neither abſolute liberty, nor abſolute flavery, 


CONCLUSION. 


I am diſpos'd to believe that my lady AsxTon's memory faiPd her, when he 
ſaid that her brother was at Rome during the jubilee; for as chronology ſeems to 
contradict it, ſo ſhe might eaſily miſtake the jubilee for the ceremony of conſe- 


crating candles, or any other ſolemnity; his remarks being equally applicable to 


all thoſe of the Popiſh church. But as to the whole of this hiſtory, tho it be ma- 
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nag'd with due mod:ration, and contains nothing but bare matters of fact, or fuch 
obſervations as they naturally ſuggeſt; yet I was ſenſible before I wrote it, that I 
could not eſcape the diſpleaſure of three ſorts of perfons : ſuch as have reſolv'd to 
be angry at whatever 1 do; ſuch as neither rightly underſtand what is written by 
me nor any body elſe; and thoſe who, without any particular ſpite againſt an au- 
thor, yet to get a penny will pretend to anſwer any book that makes a conſiderable 
figure. Therfore I find my ſelf oblig'd beforehand to diſclaim all explanations 
made of my meaning, beyond what is warranted by the expreſs words of my book ; 
having conſtantly indeavor'd not only to write intelligibly, but fo as that none can 
oflibly miſunderſtand me. I renounce all the deſigns that may be imputed to me 
by ſuch as are ſo far from being admitted into my ſecret, that they were never in 
my company; but I eſpecially diſown whatever is ſaid by thoſe who firſt preſume to 
divine my thoughts, and then to vent their own raſh conjectures as my undoubted 
opinions. I flight their artifice who, when unable to object againſt the point in 
queſtion, labor to ingage their adverſary in matters wholly beſides the purpoſe ; 
and when their evaſions have no better fortune than their attacks, fall to railin 
againſt his perſon, becauſe they cannot confute his arguments. I am as ues 
above the malice of fom, as they are below my reſentments ; and I wou'd at any 
time chuſe to be rather the object of their envy than of their favor: but as I am far 
from thinking my ſelf exemt from all the indiſcretions of youth, or the frailtys of 
human nature; ſo I am not conſcious of entertaining higher thoughts of my own 
performances than are becoming, or meaner of other mens than they deſerve. I 
know that to enterprize any thing out of the common road is to undergo undoubted 
envy or peril; and that he, who is not beforehand reſolv'd to bear oppoſition, will 
never do any great or beneficial exploit: yet *tis no ſmall incouragement to me, 
that from the beginning of the world to this time not a ſingle inſtance can be pro- 
duc'd of one who either was or would be eminent, but he met with enemys to hrs 
perſon and fame. Notwithſtanding this conſideration be juſt, yet if I write any 
thing hereafter (either as oblig'd by duty, or to amuze idle time) I have determin'd 
it ſhall not concern perſonal diſputes, or the narrow intereſts of jarring factione, 
but ſomthing of univerſal benefit, and which all ſides may indifferently read. 
Without ſuch provocations as no man ought to endure, this is my fix*d reſolution , 
and I particularly deſire that none may blame me for acting otherwife, who force 
me to do ſo themſelves. I ſhall never be wanting to my own defence, when either 
the cauſe or the aggreſſor deſerves it: for as to thoſe authors who conceal their 
names, if they write matters of fact, *tis a ſign they cannot make them good; and 
all men are agreed to reject their teſtimony, except ſuch as reſolve to deny others 
common juſtice : but the ill opinion of theſe prejudic'd perſons can no more injure 
any man, than their good opinion will do him honor, Befides other reaſons of 
mentioning my ſuppos'd deſigns, one is to diſabuſe ſeveral people, who (as I am 
told) are made to believe, that in the hiſtory of Soca TES I draw a parallel be- 
| tween that philoſopher and J:sus CHRIST. This is a moſt ſcandalous and un- 
chriſtian calumny, as will more fully appear to the world whenever the book it 
ſelf is publiſh'd: for that J have bin ſom time about it, I freely avow ; yet not in 


the manner thoſe officious informers report, but as becoms a diſintereſted hiſtorian, 
and a friend to all mankind, 
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The Inſcription on the Monument of Sir Jauss HarrixNGTON 
and his three Sons, at Exton in Rutlandſhire. 


E RE lieth Sir James Harrington of 


Exton Kt. with (a) Lucy his wife, 
daughter to Sir William _ Kt. by whom 
he had 18 children, wherof 3 ſons and 8 
daughters marry'd as follows: 


Tu eldeſt ſon, Sir (5) John, marry'd 
the heireſs of Robert Keylwoy, ſurveyor of 
the court of wards: and liverys. The 2d 
ſon, Sir (c) Henry, took to wife one of the 
coheirs of Francis Agar, one of his Majeſty's 
Privy Councit in Ireland. The 3d fon, 
James (d) Harrington Eſq; had to wife one 
of the coheirs of Robert Sapcotes Eſq; The 
eldeſt daughter, Elizabeth, was married to 
Sir Edward (e) Montague Kt. The 24, 
Frances, to Sir Villiam () Lee Kt. The 
3d, Margaret, to Don (g) Bonitto de Siſnores 
of Spain, of the family of the Dukes of 
Frantaſquo. The 4th, Katherine, to Sir 
Edward (h) Dimmock Kt. The gib, Mary, 
to Sir Edward (i) Wingfield Kt. The 6th, 
Maball, to Sir Andrew (k) Noell Kt. The 
rry*d to the Lord Haſt- 
ings, heir to the Earl of Huntingdon. The 


8th, Theodefia, (I) to the Lord Dudley of 
Dudley caſtle. 


Tur ſame Sir James and Lucy were mar- 


ry'd fifty years: ſhe died firſt, in the 72d 


year of her age; he ſhortly after yielded to 
nature, being 80 years old, in the year of 
our Lord 1591, and of Queen Eligabetb's 
reign 34, their fon James being made ole 
executor to them both; who, that he might 


as well perform to his parents their rites, as 


leave a teſtimony of his own piety to poſte- 
rity, hath erected and dedicated this monu- 
ment to their eternal memory. 


(a) And ſiſter to Sir Philip Sidney Kt. 

() Who was afterwards created Lord Har- 
ringten, and his lady was governefs to the 
Queen of Bohemia, His family is extinct as 
to heirs male ; one of his daughters was mar- 
ry*d to the Earl of Bedford, and was Groom 
of the Stole to Q, Anne. The other was mar- 
ry'd to a Scotch Lord, whoſe name was Lord 
Bruce Earl of Elgin; his grandſon now Lord 
Ailſbury. 

(e) Who happen'd to be Preſident of Tre- 
tand ; and from him deſcended my Lady 
Fretchawvil's father, my Lady Mor iſon, and 
my Lord Fallland s Lady. 

(4) Afterwards Baronet, To him were 
born Sir Edward Harrington, Sir Sapcotes 
Harrington, aud Mr. Tehn Harrington; who 
had iſflue both ſons and daughters. 

(e) Who was father to the Lord Montague, 
the Earl of Mancheſter, and Lord Privy deal; 


and Sir Sidney Montague, who was afterwards 


created Earl of Sandwich; and to the Earl 
of Rutland's lady, and Judg I ontague. 

) Who was afterwards created Lord Chi- 
cheſter and Farl of Dunſinore; and marry'd one 
ot his daughters to the Earl of Southamton, 
by whom he had the preſent Lady North- 
umberland. And his other daughter marry'd 
herſelf to Col. Villers, and is now governe(s 


to the Lady Mary, the Duke of Tor#'s eldeſt 


daughter. 

(2) Which dukedom afterwards fell to him; 
and by this lady he had one ſole daughter 
and heir, who is ſaid to have marry'd the 
Duke of Ferio, and by him to have had one 
daughter. who is marry'd to a King of Portugal. 

( Of Lincolnſhire, the King's Standard» 

earer. 

(2) An antient noble family in Kent. 

(4) Now Lord Cambdev, owner of the 
place where this monument is. 

(1) One of who'e daughters marry'd the 
Earl of Hume in Scotland, and had by him two 
daughters; one marry'd my Lord Merrice, and 
the other my Lord Maitlana, now Duke of 
Lauderdale. "The other daughter of my Lady 
Dudley was heir to the honour of Dudley caſtle; 


uf whoſe iſſue by the mother's ſide is the 


preſent Lord Dudley, 
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The Mechanics of Nature: 


O R, 


An imperfect Treatiſe written by James HarrinGToN during 
his Sickneſs, to prove againſt his Doctors that the Notions he 
had of his own Diſtemper were not, as they alleg d, hypo- 
chondriac Whimſys or delirious Fancys. 


The PRE F ACE. 


H AVING bin about nine months, ſom ſay in a diſeaſe, I in @ cure, I have bin 
the wonder of phyſicians, and they mine; not but that we might have bin reconcil'd, 
for books (I grant) if they keep cloſe to nature, muſt be good ones, but 1 deny that nature 
is bound to books. I am no ſtudy'd naturaliſt, having long ſince given over that philo- 
Jophy as inſcrutable and incertain : for thus I thought with myſelf ; ©. Nature, to whom 
it is given to work as it were under a veil or behind the curtain, is the art of God: 
« now if there be arts of men who have wrought openly enough to the underſtanding (for 
example that of Trriax) nevertheleſs whoſe excellency T ſhall never reach; how ſhall 
I thus, ſticking in the bark at the arts of men, be able to look thence to the roots, or 
« dive into the abyſs of things in the art of God?” And nevertheleſs, Si placidum 
caput undis extulerit, ſhould Nature afford me a ſight of her, I do not think ſo meanly 
of myſelf but that I would know her as ſoon as another, tho more learned man. Laying 
therfore arts wholly, and books almoſt all afide, I ſhall truly deliver to the world how 1 
felt and ſaw Nature; that is, how ſhe came firſt into my ſenſes, and by the ſenſes into 
the underſtanding. Yet for the ſake of my readers, and alſo for my own, I muſt invert 
the order of my diſcourſe; for theirs, becauſe, till I can ſpeak to men that have had the 
ſame ſenſations with myſelf, I muſt ſpeak to ſuch as have à like underſtanding with others: 
for my own, becauſe, being like in this diſcourſe to be the monky that play'd at cheſs 
with his maſter, I have need of ſom cuſhion on my head, that being in all I have ſpoken 
hitherto more laid at than my reaſon. My diſcourſe then is to conſiſt of two parts: the 
firſt, in which I appeal to his underſtanding who will uſe his reaſon, is a platform of 
nature drawn out into certain aphoriſms ;, and the ſecond, in which I ſhall appeal to his 
ſenſes who in a diſchſe very common will make farther trial, is a narrative of my caſe. 


— 


A Platform or Scheme of Nature. 


Nane is the fat, the breath, and in the whole ſphere of her activity 
1s the very word of God. 

2. SHE is a ſpirit, that ſame ſpirit of God which in the beginning mov'd upon 
the waters, his plaſtic virtue, the Avvams 1 tiamaaginn, Eyepytia Eorixn 


3. SHE 


P 
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. $nx is the Providence of God in his government of the things of this world, 
even that Providence of which it is ſaid, that without it a ſparrow cannot fall to the 


ground, Mat. 10. 29. 
4. Sur is the anima mundi, or ſoul of the world 


Principio cælum, ac terras, campoſque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum lune, Titaniaque aſtra 

Spikrrus intus alit, totamque effuſa per artus 

Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitæque volantum, 

Et que marmoreo fert monſtra ſub æquore pontus, 

Teneus eſt ollis vigor, & celeſtis origo 

Seminibus, quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 

Terrenique hebetant artus, moribundaque membra. 

Hinc metuunt, cupiuntque, dolent, gaudentque, neque auras 
Diſpiciunt clauſe tenebris & carcere cæco. Virgil. En. 1. 6. 


5. Sur is infallible : for the law of an infallible Iawgiver muſt needs be infallible, 
and Nature is the law as well as the art of God, 

6. Tho Nature be not fallible, yet ſhe is limited, and can do nothing above her 
matter; therfore no miracles are to be expected from her. 

7. As defects, redundancys, or ſuch other rude qualitys of matter, ought not 
to be attributed to the artificer or his art; ſo neither is Nature, or the art of God, 
to be charg'd with monſters or imperfections, the things ſo reputed being the regu- 


lar effects both of the matter and the art that forms it. 
8. Narture is not only a ſpirit, but is furniſh'd, or rather furniſhes her ſelf with 


innumerable miniſterial ſpirits, by which ſhe operats on her whole matter, as the 
univerſe; or on the ſeparat parts, as man's body. 

9. Tusk miniſterial ſpirits are certain æthereal particles inviſibly mix'd with 
elementary matter; they work ordinarily unſeen or unfelt, and may be call'd 
animal ſpirits. | 

10. As in ſound bodys there muſt needs be GOOD SPIRITS managing the 
economy of health; ſo in unſound bodies, as in chronical diſeaſes, there mult needs 
be EVIL SPIRITS managing the ceconomy of diſtempers. 

11. ANIMAL ſpirits, whether in the univerſe, or in man's body, are good or evil 
ſpirits, according to the matter wherin and wherof they are generated. 

12. War is a good ſpirit to one creature, is evil to another, as the food of ſom 
beaſts is poiſon to man; whence the gentleneſs of the dove, and the fierceneſs of 
the hauk. 

13, BETWEEN the animal ſpirits of the whole or univerſe, and of the parts, as 
of man's body, there is an intercourſe or cooperation which preſerves the common 


order of Nature unſeen ; and in ſom things often foretels or diſcovers it, which is 


what we call preſages, ſigns, and prodigys. 
14. Tur work of good ſpirits, as health for example, is felicitous, and as it 


were angelical; and that of evil ſpirits, as in diſeaſes, is noxious, and as it were 
diabolical, a ſort of faſcination or witchcraft. 

15. ALL fermentation is caus'd by unlocking, unbinding, or letting looſe of 
ſpirits ; as all attenuation is occaſion'd by ſtirring, working, or provoking of ſpi- 


nts; and all tranſpiration by the emiſſion or ſending abroad of ſpirits. 
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THE LIFE, Se. 


16. NoTainG-in Nature is annihilated or loſt, and therfore whatever is tranſpir'd, 
rs receiv'd and put to ſom uſe by the ſpirits of the univerſe. 

17. SCARCE any man bur at ſom time or other has felt ſuch a motion as country 
people call the lifeblood; if in his ey, perhaps there has flown out ſomthing like a 
duſky cloud, which is a tranſpiration or emiſſion of ſpirits, perhaps as it were a 
flaſh of fire, which alſo was an emiſſion of ſpirits ; but differenc'd according to the 
matter wherin and wherof they were wrought, as choler, Sc. 

18. ANIMAL ſpirits are ordinarily emitted ſtreaking themſelves into various 
figures, anſwerable to little arms or hands, by which they work out the matter by 
tranſpiration, no otherwiſe than they unlock'd it, and wrought it up in the body by 
attenuation, that is, by manufacture: for theſe operations are perfectly mechanical, 
and downright handy work as any in our ſhops or workhouſes. 

19. Ir we find Nature in her operations not only uſing hands, but likewiſe ſom- 
thing analogous to any art, tool, engin, or inſtrument which we have or uſe, it 
cannot be fd that Nature had theſe things of men, becauſe we know that men 
muſt have theſe things of Nature. | 

20. Ix attenuation and tranſpiration, where the matter of the diſeaſe is not only 
copious but inveterat, the work will not as I may ſay be inarticulat, as in the trem- 
bling call'd the lifeblood : but articulat, and obviouſly ſo to the ſenſe of the patient 
by immediat ſtrokes of the humor upon his organs, which ſomtimes may be ſtrong 
enough (tho not ordinarily) to reach another's. 

21. NATURE can work no otherwiſe than as God taught her, nor any man than 
as ſhe taught him. 

22. Wen I ſee a curious piece from the hands of an apprentice, I cannot imagin 
that his maſter was a bungl-r, or that he wrought not after the ſame manner as his 
ſervant learn'd of him: which I apply to God and Nature. 

23. PaysIiclans ſomtimes take the prUDENCE of Nature for the phRENSY of the 

atient. 
. 24. Ir any man can ſhew why theſe things are not thus, or that they may be 
otherwiſe, then I have don, and there is ſaid in this part already more than enough; 
but if they can neither ſhew that theſe things are not thus, nor know how they 
ſhould be otherwiſe, then ſo far I ſtand my ground, and am now arm'd for my 
narrative cap a pe. | 


*TIS a thouſand pitys that we have not this narrative, to which no doubt be apply'd 
theſe principles, and thence form'd the ſtate of his diſtemper. But the manuſcript 
containing no more, we may however evidently conclude, that the writer of it was 


not ſo greatly diſorder d in bis thoughts, which are for the moſt part very juſt, and 
all as cloſe and coherent as any man's. | 


THE 
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CONSIDERED: 


And exemplify'd in the ScoT18n Lixk, out of their own beſt Authors 
and Records, 


fs 


T H E 


E 1 . 


EN 


HERE is nothing that has more confounded knowlege among men, than the reci- 

procal violences of the underſtanding and the will; or, to ſpeak plainly, the paſſion 
of the one and blindneſs 75 the other : ſince ſbm by chance or intereſt take up principles 
which they force the underſtanding by ſtrain'd arguments to maintain; others by the 
habit of ſom opinion ſo bewitch the will into confederacy, that they can never quit it, 
even after confutation. To remedy this diſorder, ſince I had reſolv'd with my ſelf 10 
ſay ſomthing to this point (which tho” it be but as a ſmall wyre, yet the great weight of 
civil felicity ys upon it) I u no better method than to take the ſcales from the eys 4 
the underſtanding, and ſhew the will how better to bring about her great deſign of good. 
And in the proſecution of this, I would not ſkirmiſh with every argument, which had: 
bin a thing of immenſe ſlavery, and not for every ey; but I choſe rather ta ſtrike at the 
foundations, that the underſtanding might loſe'its paſſion, and more freely conſider upon 
what quickſands they lay. And in this I needed not to be poſitive, becauſe I undertake a 
taſk in which moſt men are commonly ſucceſsful, that is, to ſupport error rather than to- 
aſſert truth. Hence I conſider King ſhip ſimply, not troubling my ſelf to maintain any 
other form, or to confider oaths, ends, changes of government, or the particular ne- 
ceſſity or reaſons of ſafety : they being diſtint conſiderations and ſubjetts by themſelves. 
Naw if this negative method ſatisfys not, I ſee no ſuch great cauſe to be diſcourag d; for, 
1 confeſs, I do nat perceive it ſo eaß a thing to diſcover an error; and I had rather tell 
a man he was out of the way, than by endeavoring to bring him to the end of his journy, 
lead him further about. And it is my opinion, that as ſcepticiſm is not only uſeleſs, 
but dangerous; if in ſetting our iy ay” in a poſture of defence, it makes us abſolutely 
wavering and incredulous : yet had I rather be. ſceptical in my opinion, than maintain it 
upon grounds taken upon truſt, and not demonſtrated. 

The ſecond part is merely an inſtance accommodated. to the arguments of the firſt,. 
wherin I would not be underſtood to be a writer of an epitome (for I have other imploy- 
ments for my time and thoughts, and thoſe nobler too) but to ſet down a true ſeries by 
way of example ; and therefore I was only to note acceſſes to government, and receſſes 
from it, with the effects proceeding from the perſons of governors. And here as I 
needed not much trouble chronology : ſo leſt it maght be a bare ſceleton, I ſprinkled ſome 
abſervations that came to hand, and ſeem to afford either pleaſure or uſe, Thus much, 
leſt I might be miſunderſtoad, I thought neceſſary to premiſe. 
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GROUNDS and REASONS 


OF 


MONARCH V. 


THE FIRST PART. 


HAVE often thought it ſtrange, that among all the governments, either 
paſt or preſent, the monarchical ſhould ſo far in extent and number excede the 
popular, as that they could never yet come into compariſon, ' I could never be 
perſuaded but it was more happy for a people to be diſpos'd of by a number of per- 
ſons jointly intereſted and concern'd with them, than to be number'd as the herd 
and inheritance of one, to whoſe luſt and madneſs they were abſolutely ſubject; and 
that any man of the weakeſt reaſon and generoſity would not rather chuſe for his 
habitation that ſpot of earth where there was acceſs to honour by virtue, and no 
worth could be excluded, rather than that where all advancement ſhould procede 
from the will of one ſcarcely hearing and ſeeing with his own organs, and gain'd 
for the moſt part by means leud and indirect: and all this in the end to amount to 
nothing elſe but a more ſplendid and dangerous ſlavery. To clear this point, I 
conlider'd how inſcrutably providence carrys on the turns and ſtops of all govern- 
ments, ſo that moſt people rather found than made them. The conſtitutions of 
men, ſom not fit to be maſters of their liberty, ſom not capable, ſom not willing; 


the ambition of ſettled tyrants, who breaking their own bonds have brought in 


violent alterations ; and laſtly, civil diſcord have either corrupted or altered better 
ſettlements. | | 

Bur theſe are obſervations rather than arguments, and relate to fact rather than 
reaſon, That which aſtoniſh'd me moſt was to ſee thoſe of this heroic and learned 
age, not only not riſing to thoughts of liberty, but inſtead thereof toohiſhly turning 
their wits and ſwords againſt themſelves in the maintenance of them whoſe ſlaves 
they are: and indeed they can be no weak cauſes that produce fo long and ſettled a 
diſtemper ; tho' ſome of thoſe I mention'd, if not moſt of them, are the true ones. 

He knows nothing that knows not how ſuperſtitiouſly the generality of mankind 
is given to retain tradirions, and how pertinacious they are in the maintenance of 
their firſt prejudices, inſomuch that a diſcovery or more refin'd reaſon is as inſup- 

| B 2 | portable 
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portable to them, as the ſun is to an ey newly brought out of darkneſs. Hence 
opiniativenels (which is commonly proportion'd to their ignorance) and a generous 
obſtinacy ſometimes to death and ruin. So that it is no wonder if we ſee many 
gentlemen, whoſe education inabled them only to uſe their ſenſes and firſt thoughts, 
ſo dazled with the ſplendor of a court, prepoſſeſt with the affection of a prince, or 
bewitch'd with ſom ſubdolous favor, that they chuſe rather any hazard than the in- 
chantment ſhould be diſſolv'd. Others, perhaps a degree above theſe, yet in 
reſpect of ſome title ſluck upon the family (which has bin as fortunat a myſtery of 
kingcraft as any other) or in reverence to ſom glorious former atchievements 
(minding not that in all theſe caſes the people are the only effective means, and the 
king only imaginary) think they ſhould degenerat from bravery in bringing on a 
change. Others are witheld by ſloth and timorouſneſs, either not daring, or un- 
willing to be happy : ſom looking no further than their privat welfare, indifferent 
at the multiplication of public evils ; others (and theſe the worſt of all) out of a 
pravity of nature ſacrificing to their ambition and avarice, and in order to that, 
tollowing any power, concurring with any machinations, and ſupporting their au- 
thors : while princes themſelves (train'd up in theſe arts, or receiving them by tra- 
dition) know how to wind all their humours to their own advantage, now foiſting 
the divinity of their titles into pulpits, now amuzing the people with pomps and 
ſhews, now diverting their hot ſpirits to ſom unprofitable foren war (making way to 
their accurs'd ends of revenge or glory, with the effuſion of that blood which 
ſhould be as dear to them as their own) now ſtroking the people with ſom feeble 
but inforc'd law, for which notwithſtanding they will be paid (and *tis obſerv'd, the 
moſt notorious tyrants have taken this courſe) now giving up the'eminenteſt of their 
miniſters (whieh they part with as indifferently as their robes) to the rage and fury 
of the people; ſo that they are commanded and condemn'd by the ſame mouth, 
and the credulous and ignorant, believing their king divinely ſet over them, fit 
ſtill, and by degrees grow into quiet and admiration, eſpecially if lull'd afleep with 
ſom ſmall continuance of peace (be it never fo injuſt, unſound, or dangerous) as if 
the body politic could not languiſh of an internal diſeaſe, tho' its complexion be 
treſh and chearful. 

Tnos are the reaſons which (if I conceive aright) have ſtupify'd the leſs knowing 
part of mankind. Now, how the more ſearching part have ſo odly miſcarry'd, will 
tall under conſideration. | 

FiksT then, we need not take the pains to demonſtrat how eaſy a thing it is for 
men of acuteneſs, not converſant in civil affairs, not only to miſcarry in the appre- 
henſion, but even in their judgment of them : for they, inſtead of bringing the 
ſeries and reaſon of things into rule and method, uſe on the contrary to meaſure 
them by their own preſuppos'd ſpeculation ; and by that means becom incapable 
of weighing rightly the various incidences and circumſtances of buſineſs. For it is 
to be obſerv'd, that the theorems of no art or profeſſion are either more eaſily 
found, or of more difficult practice than thoſe of policy; ſo that it is no wonder if 
men merely contemplative, fail ſo oft in the very laying of grounds, as we ſhall 
anon inſtance. Now how fruitful daintys error and ablurdity are, we all know, 
But more eſpecially the contentions of contemplative men are moſt numerous, va- 
rious, and endleſs ; for wrangling is with them an art, and they are indu'd with 
that ungenerous ſhame, never to acknowledge their miſtakes. Moreover their 
principles are moſt times ill-grounded, and it is to be fear'd that in their ſuper- 
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REASONS OF MONARCHY. 


ſtructures they as often call in their imaginations as their judgment to frame argu- 
ments. Beſides, theſe men fighting only with pen, ink and paper, ſeldom arrive 
at a means to decide the quarrel, by which he that gains the laſt word is ſuppos'd 
conqueror; or the other leaves almoſt as inglorious a conqueſt to the victor, as if he 
had bin overthrown. | | 
Trar which I would infer from all this, is, that the generality of ſpeculative 
men, for the moſt part guiding their underſtandings by thoſe notions which they 
find in books, fall not ſeldom by this means into conſiderable errors. For all 
books, thoſe I mean that are human, and fall directly under our conſideration, 
either lay down practical things and obſervations of kingſhip, or ſom general and 
univerſal. notions, or elſe controverſially aſſert monarchy againſt ſom oppoſers. 
Now in the two latter there are generally found two grand and inſupportable fal- 
lacys,. the firſt whereof is, that they fraudulently converſe in generals, and (to 
borrow the ſchool- terms) ſpeak of that in the abſra# which they ſhould do in the 
concrete: as for example, where they ſhould aſſert the particular right of this or 
that prince, they cunningly or 1gnorantly lay out moſt of their diſcourſe about Mo- 
narchy in general, and often weary and amaze the diſpute before they com to the 
true ground and ſtating of the quarrel, whereby the readers (diverted by ſuch pre- 
oſſeſſion, and entangled by general notions of authority, power and government) 


ſeldom deſcend into the conſideration of particulars, where the great ſcruple and 


difficulty for the moſt part lys. So that any king (be his acceſs to the government 
never ſo fraudulent and unjuſtifiable) coms to be look'd on as ſacred, authoritative, 
and by degrees begins not to bluſh at the attributes of ſacred majeſty, grace, and 
highneſs, or any other terms that the ſervil flattery and witty barbarity of courtiers 
can give to them: nay, ſom even of the wickedeſt of the Roman emperors could 
be content to be ſaluted with perenniiys and divinitys ; whereas if men would call 
their reaſon into counſel, they might find that theſe blazing ſtars were opac bodys, 
and did ſhine only by reflection: theſe men having no more luſter than either the 
cabal of their own ſtate and diſtance, or the wretched impoſition upon the people, 
caſts on them. For did man deveſt the authority from the perſon, they would 
then commonly find it inconſiderable, if not poſitively evil. And again, conſider 
authority in itſelf as a thing fixt, real, immutable, and (when juſtly adminiſter'd) 
ſacred, they might find, that granting a prince to be the molt regular, juſt perſon 
in all the world, yet many men as good join'd with him, intruſted, and concurring 
to the ſame end, might do much more good ; and that to deny this, were to be as 
irrational as to deny that one perſon could do any good at all. But however, this I 
take to be certain and demonſtrable out of their own principles, that kings being 
only to be conſider'd in reſpect of the truſt and power lodg'd in them, a number of 
men by as juſt means (not to ſay better) inveſted with the ſame truſt and power, 
are every jot as ſacred, and of as much divine right as any monarch is, the power 
being as eſſentially the ſame, united or divided, as if a commiſſion be to one or 
three. It will follow then, that republics may be as juſt and authoritative as 
Kingſhips; and then their radical argument of the jure diving of kingſhip is wholly 
enervated, and the other render'd equally as ſoverain. And I am to note (but 
this is only tranſiently) the poorneſs, or, to ſay better, the blaſphemy of that ar- 


gument which flouriſhes out kings as the types of divinity, and vainly laviſhes 


tome metaphyſics, to prove that all things have a natural tendency to oneneſs 
nay, the itch of ſome merry wits has. carry'd them to run over moſt of the divine 
8 attributes 
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attributes (as fome Engliſh lawyers have talk'd of the legal, I muſt ſay — 
taſtical ubiquity and omniſcience of our kings, tho we ſee the contrary ; and ſom 
civilians have ſaid much about the emperor before them) whereas they ſhould 
conſider, that the immenſe ſimplicity of God flows out in its ſeveral operations 
with ineffable variety, God being every where and the ſame, or, as the Platoniſts 
ſay, a center in every part of its circle, a ſpirit without quantity, diſtance, and 
comprehenſion ; whereas man is a determinate narrow being, who doing one thing, 
| ceaſes to do another, and thinking of one thing, is forc'd to quit his former 
thought. Now how fit he is to be a ſhadow of this archetype, let any judg, unleſs 
he could be refin'd from his corporeity, and inlarg'd into a proportionable immen- 
ſity. Beſides, I know not whether it be ſafe to think or no, That as God, who, 
for the moſt part, indues men with gifts futable to the places to which he calls 
them, would in ſom meaſure pour out his ſpirit proportionate to theſe men, 
whereas moſt commonly we find them, Wee eir extraordinary advan- 
tages of ſociety, education, and buſineſs, as weak men as any other: and 

rinces being ſway'd by the advice of men, good and wiſe, and the bad ſeduc'd 

y men of their own inclinations, what are all monarchys but in reality optimacys ? 
for a few only eſſentially govern under the name of one, who is utterly as unable 
as the meaneſt of thoſe over whom he claims ſuperiority. | 

Tus ſecond fallacy is this, That men, while they labor thus to ſupport mo- 
narchy, tell us not what kind of monarchy it is, and conſequently gain nothing, tho? 
we ſhould grant them the former propoſition be true. For what does it avail to 
tell me of the title of ſuch a prince, it I know not by what title he holds? Grant 
it were viſible to me that ſuch a man was mark'd out by Providence to be my 
governor, yet if I cannot tell what kind of one, whether abſolute, mixt, limited, 
merely executive, or only firſt in order, how ſhall I know to direct my obedience ? 
If he be abſolute, my very natural liberty is taken away from me; nor do I krow 
any power that can make any man ſuch, the Scripture ſetting juſt limitations and 
reſtrictions to all governors. If mixt and limited, I muſt know the due temper 
and bounds whereby he 1s to rule, or elſe he may uſurp or be miſtaken, and I 
oppreſt or injur'd, If executive, the power fundamentally reſides not in him, but 
in the great council, or them intruſted by the people ; then I adore only a ſhadow. 
Now it any prince of Europe can really clear up theſe miſts, and ſhew the lines 
of his government drawn fairly, and his charter whole and authentic, like that 
of Venice and ancient Rome, for my part, I'll be the firſt man ſhall ſwear him 
allegiance, and the laſt that will preſerve him. But you will find that they will 
tell you in general about their office, and in particular of their claims of ſucceſ- 
ſion, inheritance, and anceſtors; when but look three or four ſtorys back, and 
you will meet either fom ſavage unnatural intruſion, diſguiz'd under ſom 
forc'd title or chimerical cognation, or elſe ſom violent alteration, or poſſibly ſom 
ſleader oath or articles, hardly extorted and imperfectly kept. Now if any man 
that will but run over theſe rules, and apply them to any hiſtory whatever (as we 
ſhall exemplify in that of Scotland, upon which for the preſent we have pitcht) 
and not find moſt titles ambiguous, the effects of former monarchys (for where, 
in a catalogue of forty kings, can you almoſt ſhew me three good ones, but things 
merely ſtruggling to maintain their titles and domeſtic intereſt ?) ruinous to the 
people, who for the moſt part confider them no otherwiſe than as to be reſcu*d 
from violent confuſion, not as they conduce to the poſitive happineſs of a civil 
| | 5 life; 
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Efe; I fay, all this will be found to be true, or my ſmall converſation: in books is 
falſe. And truly I conceive reading of hiſtory to be the moſt ra- 
a coutſe to ſet any judgment right, becauſe it inſtructs by experience and 
effects, and grounds the Jugment upon material obſervations, and not blindly 
gropes after notions and cauſes, which to him are fantum non inſcrutabile; but of 
that anon. A vain miſtake under this topic has bin an erroneous compariſon and 
application of matters ciyil and military ; for men obſerving that mixt councils 
about generals, plurality, equality of commands, frequent and ſudden military 
alterations, have brought no ſmall diſtempers and dangers to ſeveral governments 
and attemts; therefore they preſently conclude, that in civils alſo it is the ſafeſt 
to continue a ommand in one hand for preventing the like diſturbances. But 
here they are deceiv'd ; civil matters conſiſt in long debate, great conſideration, 
patient expectation, and wary foreſight, which is better to be found in a number 
of choice experienc'd heads, than in one fingle perſon, whoſe youth and vigor of 
ſpirit inables him rather to action, and fills him with that noble temerity which is 

1 commonly ſo happy in martial affairs; that muſt be guided always to improve 
$254 occaſions, which are ſeldom to be found again, and, which miftaken, are to be 
| ſcarcely amended, Beſides, the ferocity of daring ſpirits can hardly be bounded 
while they ſtand level; ſo that it is no wonder if they extinguiſh all emulations 
by putting the power into the hands of one, whereas in a commonwealth it is 
quite otherwiſe : and factions (unleſs they be cruelly exorbitant; do but poiſe and 
balance one another; and many times, like the diſcord of humors upon the natural 
body, produce real good to the government. That flender conceit, that Nature 
ſeems to dreſs out a principality in moſt of her works, as among birds, bees, Sc. 

8 is ſo ſlender indeed (in regard they are no more chiefs than what they fancy them, 
IR but all their prepotency is merely predatory or oppreſſive ;- and even lions, ele- 
2 phants, crocodils and eagles, have ſmall inconfiderable enemys, of which they 
ſtand in fear, and by which they are often ruin'd) that the recital confutes it; 

and if it were ſo, yet unleſs they cou'd prove their one man to be as much more 

excellent than the reſt as thoſe are, and that ſolely too, 1 ſee not what it would 

advantage them, ſince to comply with the deſign of Nature in one, they would 

#4 contradict it in others, where ſhe is equally concern'd. But theſe philological and 
"7 rhetorical arguments have not a little hinder'd the ſeverer diſquiſition of reaſon, 
. and prepoſſeſs d the more eaſy minds with notions ſo much harder to be laid aſide, 

15 as they are more erroneous and pleaſing. 

+ THnzst are the fundamental errors that have miſfed the judgment; now thoſe 
which have miſguided. the conſcience, have principally proceded from the miſ- 
interpretation of Scripture z; and therfore ſeeming ſacred, have bin leſs examin'd 
and doubted, as carrying the moſt authority. Thus in the Old Teſtament, there 
being ſuch frequent mention of kings, which. notwithſtanding were given in wrath, 
they ſuperſtitiouſſy maintain not only the neceſſity, but even the impunity of 
Kings; whereas we know not their powers and limitations, and it is inconſequent 
to argue, That becauſe Judea was fo govern'd, we ſhould follow the ſame pattern, 
when we find neither precept, conſequence, nor neceſſity convincing us. And it- 
is madneſs to think, that while the Divine Spirit ſo freely and vehemently exclaims 
againſt the iniquity of men, God would authorize it ſo far as to leave it in them 
only unpuniſhable who ſhould exterminat and reform it. As for the antiquity: 
from Apa, it is true, before his fall his dominion was large and wide, but jt 
| 9 was. 
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8 HE GROUNDS AND 


was over the beaſts that after his fall learn'd to rebel againſt him; and ceconomi- 3 
cally, not deſpotically, over his wife and children. But what is this to civil 7H 
vernment ? In the New Teſtament (for I the brieflier-paſs over this head, in fegar 
it has bin ſo copiouſly treated upon by thoſe under whoſe | profeſſion. it falls, and 
that it does not immediately conduce to my deſign) the principal argument has 
been the meekneſs of Cu Is TH and his compliance with civil powers, which cer- 
tainly, if he had bin diſpos'd to have reſiſted, ſay they, he could as eaſily have 
overthrown, as with a few cords Whip the buyers and ſellers out of the temple. 
But he, that was the wiſdom of his Father, rather thought fit to build up his. 
kingdom (which is not earthly, nor known of earthly men) in meekneſs and obe- 
dience to civil powers, which are perpetually chang'd and hurry'd at the will of 
the firſt mover, otherwiſe he would never have concern'd himſelf ſo much in giving 
dues to CæSsAR, and to God what is God's; intimating the diſtinct obedience 
owing by all men, as Chriſtians, and citizens. When, granting monarchy the 
moſt and only lawful government, yet every one knows, that knows any thing of 
the Roman ſtory, that AugGusTvs had no more title to that government, than to 
any of thoſe over whom he . and that his acceſs to the government was as 
fraudulent and violent as could be. Another error is the miſtaking of the word 
* Anzuu;, Þ* Powers, when it's clear the Scripture ſpeaks of it in a latitude, as extending it 
Row. 13- to all ſorts of eſtabliſhed governments. Now men have falſly pretended, that thoſe 
powers were only meant of kings; and what by an indiſcrete collation of the 
places of the Old, and violent wreſtings of others of the New Teſtament, they 
perfected the other grand miſtake ; which ſince it has bin already clear'd up, and, _ 
as we ſaid, is but collateral with us for the preſent, we ſhall no further mention it. = 
As for the alleg'd examples and ſpeeches of the rag ha times, I ſee not much 
in them conſiderable ;. for tho? inſurrections againſt princes cannot be produc'd, 
or rather much is ſaid againſt them, yet we are to conſider, that the goſpel of 
CHr1sT (which was at that time not much defil'd by the world) engages not to any 
domination, but (wholly taken up with its own extacys, ſpiritual delights and 
expectations) neglects all other affairs as ſtrange and dangerous. And moreover 
(though I know what has been ſaid to the contrary) I cannot find, after well con- 
ſidering thoſe ages, any probable ground how, if they would have rebeld, they : 
could have made any head. They were indeed numerous, but then they had le- 4 
gionarys among them; and who knows not What an ineffectual thing a people is 
(be it never ſo deſirous) when overaw'd by the ſoldiery? And they were a people 
(as greatneſs to God and man is different) not conſiderable for their worldly power 
(for how few eminent commanders were converted in the firſt ages?) but out of 
his own mere choice, ſo that it was not ſtrange if they could not do much. For 
God, as he choſe the weakeſt. means in planting the goſpel, even fiſhermen; ſo 
in the primitive propagation he calPd the weaker men, tho? Chriſtianity afterwards 8 
grew ample and auguſt, and kings were proud to give their names to it. - 
As for the fathers (ſuppoſing them free of their many adulterations,, interpola» | 
tions, and all thoſe errors and incertaintys which the proceſs of time and fraud of 9 
men has foiſted into them) they are to be accepted only as witneſſes, not as judges ; = 
= 
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that is to ſay, they may prove matter of fact, but none of their words matter 
of right; eſpecially if we conſider their writings, either homilys, commentarys, 
or controverſys, which are ever directed to another end than this is, and they 
themſelves (men ſecluded from buſineſs) are ſo much more unable to judg, and 
| 7 »; - | | reſolve 
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reſolve civil controverſys, in regard the unhappineſs of the latter times has pro- 
duc'd many controverſys not known or thought of in thoſe days, which not falling 
directly under their profeſſion, cannot receive any light or authority from them. 
Havins thus conſider'd kingſhip, and how well it has appear'd thro the falſe 
lights of the underſtanding, we ſhall now conſider, whether, taking it by itſelf, 
its foundations be laid upon a cylinder or upon a cube: and this, I think, we are 
the likelieſt to do, if we conſider them in their rights and uſes, or, to ſpeak plainer, 
in their legality and policy; ſo that if we find that none of the ways of retaining 


their crowns can be authentic except one, and that one makes againſt them, we 


ſhall ſee we have no juſt cauſes of blind adoration or implicit obligation to truckle 
under any of their commands. And if again we diſcover that fort of government 
itſelf is -not ſo profitable to the end of civil happineſs, but rather diametrically 


eppolit to it; we may ſuppoſe that men are either ſtrangely obſtinat, or elſe they 
might eradicat an error w 


not only offers ſo many prejudices to their under- 
ſtanding, but that has ſuch an evil influence upon their external welbeing. 

We have then to, conſider, that for one man to rule over many, there muſt 
neceſſarily be pretended ſome right, tho it be but colorable ; for either he muſt 
be choſen by the people as their arbitrator and ſupreme judg, or elſe he muſt by 


force of arms invade them, and bring them to obedience, which he by force pre- 


ſerving for his ſons or ſucceſſors, makes way for a third claim, which is inheri- 
tance. A fourth ſom have invented, tho were it real, it is but a difference of 
the laſt, and I therfore ſhall mention it under that head. But to the conſi- 


deration. 


FissT therefore election, ſuppoſing the people, either finding themſelves unable 


to weild their own happineſs, or for 3 of diſorder, make choice of one 


man to be ſet over them, it here inſtantly follows, that the authority is in the 
people, and flowing from them; for choice argues a power, and being elected a 


ſubordination to it; in the end, I mean, tho not in every act. Now there is none 


choſen but for ſom end, or for ſom intentions reciprocal betwixt both partys; 
for otherwiſe ſuch a choice were but dotage, and conſequently invalid: wherefor 
thus it will follow, that thoſe who pretend to king it upon this topic, muſt either 
Mew a formal election (which I think many kings are not able to do) or if he can 
ſhew one, produce alſo the conditions and ends for which he was choſen. Now 
all parts being either implicit or explain'd, let him exhibit the covenant, that it 
may be known whether he governs according to it or not; for if he tranſgreſſes, 
he forfeits, and the others are abſolv'd from their promis'd obedience. If the 


agreement be unwritten or intentional, either party is relatively ty'd; and then if 


he dos any thing againſt the welfare of the people (that ſoveraign law and end of 
all governments) the people may not only juſtly ſuppoſe the former capitulation 
broken, but even endeavor, by what poſſible means they can, to reſtore them- 
ſelves to their former rights: for why ſhould the making of a compact prejudice 
any when it is once broken? And here comes in another fallacy, with which the 
aſſertors of royalty have ſo flouriſh'd, that an agreement between a people and one 
man ſhould deſcend to his poſterity ; wheras it is to be conſider'd, that the people 
chuſing one man is commonly in conſideration of his perſon and perſonal merit 
which not being .the ſame in his ſon (as commonly familys in the horizon are in 
the meridian, the founders being braver than any that follow after them) that very 
intent is fruſtrated and ceaſes ; and the people providing for the happineſs of à 
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few years, which are determinable with incertainty of the latter part of the life of 
one man, run themſelves and their poſterity into an eternal inconvenience (for 
any thing they know) of bad governors. And if the people would never fo for- 
mally agree with him, that in regard of his merits or felicity of actions, his fon 
ſhould be receiv'd in that place, yet would they not ſtand to it, that very pact 
expiring with the life of cither. For my father may leave me notionally a flave 
in a tenure (a thing frequent with our anceſtors) or, as civilians term it, a feodary, 
with which I am content, in reſpect of the advantage it brings me, or becauſe my 
own eſtate is too little to be independent, and therefore I think it good prudence 
to be ſhelter'd under the protection of the greater; but my natural liberty, that. 
is to ſay, to make my life as juſtly happy and advantageous to me as I may, he 
can no more give away from me than my underſtanding or eyſight: for theſe are 


privileges with which God and Nature have nou op” and theſe I cannot be 


deny'd but by him that will alfo deny me a being. to go on, Suppoſe a ſe- 
cond generation ſhould accept the ſon, and a third a grandſon, yet this confirms. 
not a fourth; and the people very impoliticly ſtrengthen and confirm the power 
by continuance, and in a manner with their own hands lay the foundation of ab- 
loluteneſs ; their governors themſelves growing in intereſts, increaſing in alliances 
and forces : ſo it 1s very improbable but that within a little they grow too big and 
formidable, and leave nothing of liberty except the name, and (if they be leſs 
cunning) not that. A pertinent example of this, and ſo near us that I cannot 
paſs it, we ſee in young Ok Ax and the Low Cowntrys at this day, who conti- 
nuing his progenitors for their ſignal ſervices, and him for theirs, are now puniſh'd 
for their generous and indiſcrete rewarding of virtue, that their —_ was lately 
almoſt blown up before they well perceiv'd it to be undermin'd, and they are now 
at charge to maintain their own oppreſſion. As for that formal election and ſti- 
ulation, who ſees not what a vain and ridiculous cheat it is, they coming with 
words in their hands to demand the ſcepter of a weak and ſtupid multitude, that 
appears only to gaze upon the ceremonys, and whoſe refuſal were ineffectual? but 
it is a gracious piece of the cabal of tyranny to deceive the people with ſhadows, 
fantaſms, and names of liberty. | 
As for thoſe that intrude by force, they cannot certainly have the forehead to 
infer any right, they being but, as the pirate ſaid to ALEXANDER, public and more 
magnificent robbers. Certainly theſe are the NiMrops, the great hunters, God's 
{courges, and the burdens of the earth; and whether they be founders of empires, 
or great captains (as BoccaLin diſtinguiſhes them) they ought rather to be re- 
member'd with horror and deteſtation, than have that undue reverence with which. 
they commonly meet. | 2 

Vr theſe are they that lay the foundations of ſucceſſion, and from theſe do the 
ſucceſſors claim, and enjoy with the leſs reluctance, becauſe the regret of the 
violences, and hate of the firft, daily wears out; whether it be by the continuance 
of peace that charms men into a love of eaſe, or the continuance of ſlavery en- 
teebles their minds, that they rather chuſe to look at their preſent enjoyment than 
real happineſs ; ſo that it is not ſtrange if the perſon of their opꝑreſſor becomes 
in time adorable, and he himſelf thinks that confirm'd and juſtify'd to him in pro- 
ceſs of time, to Which in the beginning he had no right. But if we conſider the 
buſineſs a little higher, we might find, that ſince neither the people (as we have 
prov'd before) have power to make themſelves vaſſals, and the intruders themſelves 
cannot 
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cannot pretend any juſt title; their domination is merely illegal, and apt to be 
ſhaken off with the firſt conveniency, it being every whit as equitable, that theſe 
men ſhould be judg'd enemys of mankind, and condemn'd to die the death of par- 
ricids for uſurping a power, as Nero for abuſing it. But I would fain aſk the 
regious defenders, by what law they can maintain governments to be inherent in one, 
and to be tranſmitted to his ofspring ? if they ſay by the law of God, I would de- 
mand again how they can make this law appear to me ? if they ſay that the ſcrip- 
ture contains the right and ſacredneſs of kings, I aſk them again, how they know 
that God extends that privilege and authority to this king ? if they ſay, that he 1s in- 
voly'd in the general right, they do but run into a circle ; unleſs they can ſhow me, 
that all his approches to the government were regular, and ſuch as God was pleas'd 
with, or elſe God had by ſom ſign and wonder declar'd his approbation of him; for 
without theſe two, they muſt make God the author of evil, which is impious, and 
pretend his commiſſion for an unlawful act; and by the ſame right, any other (as a 
tyrant, for example) may pretend it to an action never ſo unjuſt, it being no in- 
-uſual thing to borrow the face of divinity, even upon ſome foul impoſtures, as (to 
forbear further inſtances) Numa's conference with ZEctria, SciPio's retirement 
into the capitol, and: SzRTOR1US'Ss white hart. 

Now if they pretend the law of nature, they muſt demonſtrat to us, both that 
ſhe endow'd men with inequal freedom, and that ſhe ſhap'd out ſuch a man to 
rule ; whereas 1t appears on the contrary, that all men naturally are equal : for 
tho nature with a noble variety has made different the features and lineaments of 
men, yet as to freedom, till it be loſt by ſom external means, ſhe has made eve 
one alike, and given them the ſame deſires. But ſuppoſe ſhe had intended ſuch a 
family for government, and had given them ſom illuſtrious Marks, as we read of 
ſom that had, whether by the imagination of their mothers, or by deceit ; yet 
then would nature fall into a double irregularity, firſt in deſerting her method of 
making all free, and ſecondly in making her general work merely ſubſervient, and 
ſecondary to her particular; which how contrary it is to that beautiful harmony of 
hers, I need not much inſiſt. Now if they ſay, they are fathers of the people, and 
for that reaſon they call themſelves the heads, inferring the people to be no more 
than a trunk, it's only metaphorical, and proves nothing : for they muſt remem- 
ber, that ſince father has a relation upon which it depends, and upon whole re- 
moval it vaniſhes, they themſelves cannot bring any ſuch : for by phyſical pro- 
<reation they will not offer it; and for metaphorical dependence, it will com to 
nothing, we ſeeing people languiſh when their princes are fulleſt, and, like 
leeches, rather willing to burſt than to fall off; and on the contrary, the people 
upon the removal of a prince cheerful and reliev'd. Now if there were ſo ſtrict a 
union between theſe two, ſuch a contrariety and antipathy could never appear ; for 


| certainly when any two perſons endeavour to gain ground one upon another, there 


is an enmity, whatever is pretended, Beſides, if theſe men would be fathers, it 
were then their duty to do like fathers, . which is to provide for, defend and cheriſh 
wheras on the contrary, it is they themſelves that cat the bread out of the mouths 
of their children, and thro the groans of the poor. And wheras flattery has ſaid, 


that what they draw up in vapours they ſend down in ſhowers, yet are we ſure that 


ſuch rains are for the moſt part unfruitful, if not ominous and infectious. If they 

pretend the law of nations, it were well they would declare to us firſt what this law 

1s, and whether generally agreed on or no by nations. If they ſay, yes, they muſt 
| C 
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reſolve whether explicitly or implicitly : if they ſay the former, let them produce 
them ; if the latter, they muſt demonſtrat, thar all nations are agreed in ſuch and 
ſuch notions, and all men of theſe nations, ſince every one muſt be of equal capa- 


city: when on the contrary, tho the underſtandings of moſt men, whom we know 


or have convers'd with, ſeem to agree in ſom general maxims, but unpoliſh'd, un- 
numbred, and unmethodiz'd, yet we ſee many nations differing from us in many 


things, which we think clearly, fundamentally, and naturally true; neither do cli- 


mats and education only ſo diverſify the minds of men, but even their underſtand- 
ings, and the different ways of thinking ſo — even thoſe- of one country, 

at all mens thoughts follow the 
fantaſtical method of ours, yet we might find, if we were perfectly converſant 
with all men of the world, and well read in their authors (as we are not with half 
of them, no, nor any one man with the twentieth part) that there are ſcarce four 
or five axioms, excepting as they make a part of the law of nature, would be 
univerſally receiv'd. Now (for I have bin the longer by reaſon that this imaginary 
law has been ſo held up by the civilians, and made the ſubterfuge of ſo many con- 
fiderable diſputes) if it be ſo weak as that we can ſcarce tell whether it has a being 
or no, for even that which we account the moſt ſacred piece of it, the violation of 
publick meſſengers, the Tartar and Muſcovite, unleſs reſtrain'd by fear, break it 
every day. What then are the arguments deduc'd from it? or if there was ſuch a 
law, what would it avail ſuch a particular man? for why fhould other nations im- 
poſe a governor where they are not concern'd ? And if they pretend this law as to 
the preſervation and impunity of their perſons, the ſame anſwer will ferve again, 
with this addition, That they make an offender incapable of puniſhment, which is 
but to give them a commiſſion to offend. Now if they run upon that diſtinction of 
ſuſpending only, and not panting (as if forſooth this kind of people muſt be pre- 
ſerv'd, tho by the ruin of mankind, to immediat vengeance) then I ſay, that ſuſ- 
penſion is really a puniſhment ; and if his demerits can deſerve that, I ſee not but 
that upon a proportionable increaſe, they may deſerve dethronization or death, as 


clearly as two and two make four, and four more make eight. If they allege po- 


ſitive or municipal laws, and number homages, they are not much the nearer, ſince 
that all ſuch laws are but rivulets and branches of them we before examin'd ; and 
fince we found that thoſe ſpeak fo little in their favor, that which theſe do cannot 
ſignify much, eſpecially ſince princes, who are ever watchful to improve all oc- 
caſions of this nature, can either by terror or artifice draw aſſemblys, or the major 
part of them, to their own lure ; nay, even the worſt of them have not forgot to 
be ſolicitous in this caſe. But it muſt be remark'd, that whatever poſitive laws 


are repugnant to thoſe general ones, they are injurious, and ought to be repeal'd. 


And truly it is a ſad obſervation, that as monarchs grow, either out of the weak- 
neſs of government, and (as I may ſay) its pupilage, as RomvuLus and TRESEUS 
did at Rome and Athens, or elſe out of the diſeaſe or depravation of it, as CæsAR 
again invaded Rome: ſo have the people bin never more fond of them, than when 


manners were at the higheſt corruption, which ever gave acceſs of ſtrength to 


them; nor have they more diſtaſted them, than when their ſpirits and diſciplin were 
the moſt brave and healthful: ſo fatally diſagreeing are true liberty, which is the 


very ſource of virtue and generoſity, and the impotent domination of a ſingle ty- 


rant, who commonly reigns by no other means than the diſcords of braver citizens, 
who can neither indure equality or ſuperiority among themſelves, and rather admit 
a general 
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2 general vaſſalage, than juſt equality; or by the vices of the baſer ſort, which na- 
turally reconcile them and kings, and concern them both in a bad example. But 
ſuppoſe ſucceſſion a thing ſacred and inviolable, yet once break and interrupt it, it 
is little worth, either the uſurper Deng to be acknowleg'd regular, or the whole 
ſeries daſh'd out of order. Nay, we lee aſpirers themſelves either ſo blinded with 


their pretences, or with animoſity, and ſo crying up their own titles, that it is al- 


moſt impoſſible for any privat judgment to do right in this caſe, themſelves thwart- 
ing one another; and it cannot be in the power of nature that both ſhould be right. 
But who can inſtance one monarch whoſe: crown is come to him by untainted ſuc- 
ceſſion? and what hiſtory will not confirm the example I ſhall anon bring? certainly 
tho ſucceſſion were a thing that had not ſo little reaſon and reality, yet I fee not why 
men ſhould with ſuch a ſtrange pertinacy defend it. Matters of government ought 


to be manag'd: by. prudence ; but ſucceſſion. puts them into the hands of fortune, 


when a child incapable or infirm, under the regiment of a nurſe, muſt (poſſibly) 
be ſupreme governor, and thoſe whom either their abilitys or virtues fit for it, 
ſubordinat or laid aſide. © But what if the perſon whom neceſſity has ſet at the ſtern 
be incapable, lunatic, weak, or vitious, 1s not this a good way to prevent con- 
troverſys ? yet this plainly enervats all good council, when a king ſhould have 
need of tutors, and that a multitude of people ſhould be commanded by one who 
commands not himſelf; and, when we ſcarce obey even excellent princes, to adore 
ſhadows and weak. ones. 0 

As for Boxnornivs's diſtinction of ſucceſſion, wherin the next heir muſt neceſ- 
farily ſuccede by the original right of the former, I would aſk him, whether the 
predeceſſor were a poſſeſſor or uſufructuary? If the firſt, all our former arguments 
tall on him; if the latter, it makes not for his ſucceſſor, the people being owners: 
and beſides, the diſtinction is one of his own coining, never pretended before; 


upon the firſt controverſy it is invalid, altho the firſt founder had a right, as we 


have prov'd the contrary. 

Havinc, with what brevity I could, brought to an end my firſt intention, I 
fhall now fall upon the ſecond, which is the intrinſic value and expediency of this 
government, and ſom little compariſon with others; but herein we ſhall be ſhort, 
and only ſo far as concerns this. And indeed it is a buſineſs ſo tickliſh, that even 


Mr. Hoss in his piece de cive, tho he aſſur'd himſelf that the reſt of his book 


(which is principally calculated for the aſſertion of monarchy) is demonſtrated, yet 
he douts whether the arguments which he brings to this buſineſs be ſo firm or not; 
and MaLvEzz1 contrarily remonſtrats (in his diſcourſes upon Tacitus) that op- 
timacys are clearly better than monarchys, as to all advantages. And indeed if we 
look on the arguments for monarchy, they are either flouriſhes, or merely notions ; 
ſuch are the reference and perfection of unity, which, ſay they, muſt needs work 


better and more naturally as one ſimple cauſe (beſides that it ſtills and reſtrains all 


other claims) than many coordinat : wheras they never conſider that tho among 
many joint cauſes there may be ſome jarring, yet like croſs wheels in an engine, 
they tend to the regulation of the whole. What violent miſchiefs are brought in 
by the contentions of pretenders in monarchys, the ambiguitys of titles, and law- 
leſs ambition of aſpirers ? wheras in a' ſettled republic all this is clear and unper- 
plex d; and in caſe any particular man aſpires, they know againſt whom to join, 


and puniſh as a common enemy. As for that reaſon which alleges the advantage 


of ſecreſy in buſineſs, it carries not much with it, in regard that under that even 


moſt 
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moſt pernicious defigns may be carried on; and for wholſom councils (bating ſom 
more nice tranſattions) it matters not how much they be toſt among thoſe who are 
ſo much intruſted and concern'd in them, all bad deſigns being never in probability 
ſo feeble and ineffectual, as when there are many eyes to overlook them, and voices 
to decry them. As for that expedition in which they ſay monarchs are fo happy, it 
may as well further a bad intention, as give effect to a juſt council, it depending 
on the judgment of a ſingle man, to whoſe will and ends all muſt refer; wheras a 
ſelect number of intruſted perſons may haſten every opportunity with a juſt ſlow- 
neſs as well as they, tho indeed (unleſs it be in ſom military critical minutes) I ſee 
not ſuch an excellency in the fwiftneſs of heady diſpatch, precipitation in councils 
being ſo dangerous and ominous. As for what concerns privat ſuitors, they may 
as ſpeedily and effectually (if not more) be anſwer'd in ſtaid republics, as in the 
court of a king, where bribery and unworthy favorits do not what is juſt, but 
what is deſir'd. | 

Wirz theſe and many others as conſiderable (which partly willingly, and partly 
in this penury of books, forgettingly I paſs) do they intend to ſtrengthen this fan- 
taſtical and airy building ; but as ſly controverters many times leave -out the prin- 
cipal text or argument, becauſe ſhould it be produc'd, it could not be ſo eaſily an- 


ſwer'd : ſo theſe men tell us all the advantages of monarchy, ſuppoſing them ſtill 


well ſettled, and under virtuous men; but you ſhall never hear them talk of it in 
its corrupt ſtate under leud kings and unfettled laws ; they never let fall a word of 
the dangers of Interreigns, the minoritys and vices of princes, miſgovernments, 
evil councils, ambitions, ambiguitys of titles, and the animoſitys and calamities 
that follow them, the neceſſary injuſtices and oppreſſions by which monarchs (uſing 
the peoples wealth and blood againſt themſelves) hold them faſt in their feats, and 
by ſome ſuſpenſion of divine juſtice, dy not violently. TIN 

WuzRras other governments, eſtabliſh*'d againſt all theſe evils, being ever of 
vigor and juſt age, ſettled in their own right, freed from pretences, ſerv'd by ex- 
perienc'd and engag'd councils, and (as nothing under the moon is perfect) ſome- 
times gaining and advantag'd in their controverſys, which have not ſeldom (as we 
may ſee in old Rome) brought forth good laws and augmentations of freedom 
wheras once declining from their purity and vigor, and (which 1s the effect of that) 
raviſh'd by an invader, they languiſh in a brutifh ſervitude, (monarchy being truly 
a diſeaſe of government) and like ſlaves, ſtupid with harſhneſs and continuance of 
the laſh, wax old under it, till they either arrive at that period which God preſcribes 
to all people and governments, or elſe better ſtars and poſterity awaken them out 
of wg lethargy, and reſtore them to their priſtin liberty, and its daughter hap- 
pineſs. e 

Bur this is but to converſe in notions, wandring, and ill abſtracted from things; 
let us now deſcend to practical obſervation, and clearly manifeſt out the whole ſeries 
of time and actions, what circumſtances and events have either uſher'd or follow'd 
one race of kings, that if there were all the juſtice in the world that the govern- 
ment of a nation ſhould be intail'd upon one family, yet certainly we could not 


grant it to ſuch a one whoſe criminal lives and formidable deaths have bin evi- 


dences of God's wrath upon it for ſo many generations. 8 

AnxD ſince no country that I know yields ſuch an illuſtrious example of this as 
Scotland dos, and it may be charity to bring into the way ſuch as are miſled, I have 
pitch'd upon the Scozifo hiſtory, wherin as I have only conſulted their own authors, 
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as my fitteſt witneſſes in this caſe; ſo have I {not as a juſt hiſtory, but as far as 
concerns this purpoſe) faithfully, and as much as the thing would permit, without 
gloſſes repreſented it: ſo that any calm underſtanding may conclude that the ven- 
geance which now is level'd againſt that nation, is but an attendant of this new in- 
troduc'd perſon ;. and that he himſelf, tho' for the preſent he ſeems a 6 among his 
frogs, and ſuffers them to play about him, yet God will ſuffer him (if the Engi/b 
army prevents not) to turn fork and devour them, while their crys ſhall not be 
heard, as thoſe that (in ſpite of the warning of providence, and the light of their 
own reaſons, for their own corrupt intereſt and greedy ambition) brought theſe mi- 
ſerys upon themſelves. | 


An inflance of the preceding REASONS out of the 
SCOTISH HISTORY. 


THE SECOND PART. 


ND now we com to our main buſineſs, which is the review of ſtory, wherirs 
| we may find ſuch a direct and uninterrupted ſeries, ſuch mutual endearments 
between prince and people, and ſo many of them crown'd with happy reigns and 
quiet deaths (two ſucceſſively ſcarce dying naturally) that we may conclude, they 
have not only the moſt reaſon, but a great deal of excellent intereſt who eſpouſe the 
perſon and quarrel of the hopeful Selbenident of ſuch a family: nor ſhall we be ſo 
injurious to the glory of a nation, proud with a catalogue of names and kings, as 
to expunge a great part of their number; tho ſom, who have done it, affirm there 
can be no probability that they had any other being than what HecTor Bovrs, 
and the black book of Paſſey (out of which Bucyuanan had moſt of his materials) 
are pleas'd to beſtow on them, there being no mention of the name of Scot in any 
authentic writer, till four hundred years after CuRISsT. No, we ſhall no more envy 
theſe old heroes to them, than their placing the red lion in the dexter point of 
their eſcucheon, But tho we might in juſtice reje& them as fabulous and monkiſh, 


yet ſince they themlelyes acknowlege them, and they equally make againſt them, 


we ſhall run them over like genuin hiſtory. The firſt of this bleſſed race was 
Fzxevs; firſt general, and afterwards got himſelf made king: but no ſooner caſt 
away on the coaſt of Tre/and, but a contention ariſes about the validity of their 
oath to him, and uncles are appointed to fuccede, which argues it elective: io 
FeriTHaR1s, brother to Ferous, is king, but his nephew forms a conſpiracy 
ainſt him, forces him to reſign and fly to the iles, where he dy'd. FERITHARIS 
dying ſoon after, was ſuſpected to be poiſon'd. After him coms in Main (FER 
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ous's ſecond ſon) who with his ſon DoxxnavitLa, reign'd quietly fifty-ſeven years. 
But RtevTHER his ſon not being of age, the people make his uncle NoTHaT take 
the government; but he miſruling, ReuTHtR, by the help of one Dovar, rais'd a 
party againſt him, and beheads him, makes himſelf king with the indignation of 
the people that he was not elected; fo that by the kindred of NorHAr he is fought, 
taken, and diſplac'd ; but afterwards makes a pay, and regains. His ſon Taz- 
REUS was too young, ſo that his brother RazuTaa ſucceeded, but after ſeventeen 
years was glad to reſign. Well, Taxzrevs reigns, but after ſix years declines to 
ſuch leudneſs that they force him to fly, and govern by a Prorex. After his death 
Josina his brother, and his ſon FIN AN are kings, and quietly dy fo. 

Bur then comes DuRsT, one who lays all the nobility at a banquet, and is by 
the people ſlain. After his death the validity of the oath to Ferevs is call'd in 
queſtion, and the elective power vindicated ; but at length Even his brother is ad- 
mitted, who tho he ruPd valiantly and well, yet he had GILILus a baſtard ſon, 
vafer & regni cupidus. The next of the line are twins, Docuam and Dogo, 
ſons of DursT : they, while they diſputed about priority of age, are, by the ar- 
tifice of GiLLvs, ſlain in a tumult ; who makes a ſtrong party, and ſeizing of a 
hold, ſays he was made ſuperviſor by his father, and ſo becoms King, cuts off all 
the race of DursT : but is after forc'd out of the kingdom, and taken by Even 
the ſecond his ſucceſſor (who was choſen by the people) and by him put to death. 
in Ireland. After Even comes EpER: after EDER his ſon Even the third, who 
for making a law, that the nobility ſhould have the enjoyment of all new marry'd 
women before they were touch'd by their huſbands, was doom'd to priſon during 
his life, and there ſtrangl'd. His ſucceſſor. was his kinſman MzTzeLLan : after 
whom was elected CarRaTac, whom his brother Cox RET ſucceded. But then 
came DAR DAN (whom the lords made to take on him the government, by reaſon 
of the nonage of CoRBRET's ſon) who for his leudneſs was taken by the people, and 
beheaded. 

ArrER him CormrET the ſecond, whoſe ſon Lucrar for his leudneſs was by 


the people put to death; then was elected MocaLD, who following his vitious 


predeceſſors ſteps, found his death like theirs violent. 
His ſon Cox AR, one of the conſpirators againſt him, ſucceded, but miſgovern- 
ing, was clapt in priſon, and there dy'd. | 
: Ernopius his ſiſter's fon ſucceded, who was ſlain in the night in his chamber by 
1s piper. | 
His ſon being a minor, SATRAEL his brother was accepted, who ſeeking to 
place the ſucceſſion in his own line, grew ſo hateful to the people, that, not daring 
to come abroad, he was ſtrangl'd in the night by his own ſervants, which made 
way for the youngeſt brother. | 


Doxarp, who outdid the others vices by contrary virtues, and had a happy 


reign of one and twenty years. | 


ETnopius the ſecond, ſon of the farſt of that name, was next, a dull inactive 


prince, familiarium tumultu occi ſus. 

His fon ArhIRKcO promis'd fair, but deceiv'd their expectations with moſt 
horrid leudneſs, and at length vitiated the daughters of NATHALOck a nobleman, 
and caus'd them to be whipt before his eys; but ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded by con- 
ſpirators, eluded their fury with his own ſword ; his brother and children being 
forc'd to fly to the Pits, NaTHaALOCK, turning his injury into —_— —_ 
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bimfelf king, and govern'd anſwerably ; for he made moſt of the nobility to be 


firangl'd, under pretence of calling them to council, and was after ſlain by his 
own ſervants. 

AFTER his death, Arhixco's children were call'd back, and Fix poc, his ſon, 
being of excellent hopes, accepted, who made good what his youth promis'd : 
he beat in ſundry battles DoxnaLpD the Ilander ; who ſeeing he could not prevail 
by force, ſent two as renegados to the king, who (being not accepted) conſpire 
with his brother, by whoſe means one of them flew him with a ſpear when he was 
hunting. 

. Dox Alp ſuccedes (the youngeſt of the three) who, about to re- 
venge his brother's death, hears the Ilander is enter'd Murray; whom he in- 
countring with inequal forces, is taken priſoner, with thirty of the nobility, and, 
whether of grief, or his wounds, dy's in priſon. 

Tus Ilander that had before uſurp'd the name, now aſſum'd the power (the 
nobles, by reaſon of their kindred priſoners, being overaw'd). This man, wanting 
nothing of an exquiſit tyrant, was, after twelve years butcherys, ſlain by Cz ArR- 
LINTH, fon of Finpoc, who under a diſguiſe found addreſs and opportunity. 
The brave TYRAannicip was univerſally accepted, and gave no cauſe of repen- 
tance: his reign is famous for a war begun between the Scots and Pi#s about a 
dog (as that between the Trojans and [alians for a white hart) and the defection 
of Carausivs from DiociESs IAN, which happen'd in his time. 

His kinſman Fincoxmac ſucceded, worthy of memory for little but the piety 
of the Culdys (an order of religious men of that time overborn by others ſucceding). 
He being dead, three ſons of his three brothers contended for the crown : Ro- 
MACH, as the eldeſt, ſtrengthen'd by his alliance with the Pi#s, with their aſ- 
ſiſtance ſeiz*'d on it, forcing others to fly; but proving cruel, the nobility con- 
ſpir'd and flew him. 

AncvusI1an, another pretender, ſuccedes, who being aſſail'd by NecTrHam, 
king of the P;#s, who came to revenge Romacn, routed his army in a pitcht 
battel; but NecTHam coming again, he was routed, and both he and NecTHam 
flain. ng £ | 

FETHELMAC, the third pretender, came next, who beating the Pi#s, and waſtin 
their fields, Her UST, when he ſaw there could be no advantage by the ſword, 
tuborn'd two Pi#s to murder him, who drawing to conſpiracy the piper that lay 
in his chamber (as the manner was then) he at the appointed time admitted them, 
and there flew him. 

- Tas next was Evcen, ſon of Fincormac, who was lain in a battel with the 
Pifs, to the almoſt extirpation and baniſhment of the Scots; but at laſt the Pics, 
taking diſtaſt at the Romans, enter'd into a ſecret league with the Scots, and agreed 
that FexGus (whoſe uncle the laſt king was) being then in baniſhment, and of a 
military breeding and inclination, ſhould be choſen king. With him the Danes 
maintain'd a long war againſt the Romans, and pull'd down the Pi&#s wall: at laſt 
he and the king of Pi#s were in one day ſlain in a battel againſt them, This 
man's acceſs to government was ſtrange, ignotus rex ab ignoto populo accerſitus, 
and may be thought temerarious ; he having no land for his people, and the Ro- 
man name inimical; yet founded he a monarchy, there having been kings ever 
ſince; and we are to note, this is the firſt man that the ſounder writers will allow 


to be feal, and not fabulous. Him ſucceded his fon Evcenius (whoſe grand- 
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father, Gu AHAM, had all the power) a warlike prince, whom ſome ſay flaing 
ſome dead of a diſeaſe. After him his brother Doncarp, who, after the ſpending 
of five ſuperſtitious years, left the crown (as they eall it) to his youngelt brother 
ConsTANTIN ; who from a good privat man turn'd a leud prince, and was ſlain 
by a nobleman, whoſe daughter he had raviſh'd. He was ſucceded by Concar, 
ConsTANnTiNn's ſon, who came a tolerable good prince to a looſe people; and ha- 
ving ſpent ſom two and twenty years in ſlight excurſions againſt the Saxons, left 
the rule to his brother Goran, who notwithſtanding he made a good league 
againſt the Britans, which much conduc'd to his and the peoples ſettlement, yet 
in requital, after thirty- four years, they made away with him; which 3 in 
Evcen1vs, the third of that name, the ſon of Concar, who was ſtrongly ſuſ- 
ſpeed to have a hand in his death, inſomuch that Gor Ax's widow was forc'd to 
fly into Ireland with her children. This man, in thirty-three years time, did no- 
thing but reign, and make ſhort- incurſions upon the borders ; he left the rule to 
his brother Concar, a monaſtical, ſuperſtitious, and inactive prince, who reign'd 
ten years. KIxNATEL his brother was deſign'd for ſucceſſor ; yet Arian, the ſon 
of GoR AN, laid his claim, but was content to ſuſpend, in reſpect of the age and 
diſeaſes of KinnaTEL, which after fourteen months took him out of the world, 
and clear'd the controverſy, and Albax, by the conſent of CoLumsa, (a prieſt 
that govern'd all in thoſe days) came to be king; a man that, after thirty-four 
years turbulently ſpent, being beaten by the Saxons, and ſtruck with the death of 
CoLumBa, dy'd of grief. es: 

After him was choſen KenntTH, who has left nothing behind him but his 
name. Then came Evcenivs the Fourth, the ſon of Aipan (fo irregular is the 
Scots ſueceſſion, that we ſee it inverted by uſurpation or croſs elections in every 
two or three generations). This man left an ambiguous fame; for HzcTosr 
BoxTivs ſays he was peaceable; the manuſcript, implacably ſevere : he reign'd 
ſixteen years, and left his fon Ferxcnarpd ſucceſſor, who, endeavoring to heighten 
the prerogative by the diſſenſions of the nobility, was, on the contrary, impeach'd 


by them, and call'd to an account, which he denying, was clapt in priſon, where 


he himſelf ſav'd the executioner a labor. So that his brother Dor Alp ſucceded, 
who being taken up with the piety of thoſe days, left nothing memorable, except 
that he in perfon interpreted Scots ſermons to the Saxons. He was follow'd by his 
nephew FERCHAR D, ſon to the firſt of that name, a thing like a king in nothing 
but his exorbitancys, who in hunting was wounded by a wolf, which caſt him into 
a fever, wherein he not obſerving the impos'd temperance, brought on himſelf 
the louſy diſeaſe ; upon which diſcomforted, he was, by the perſuaſion of Cor- 
MAN (a religious man) brought out in his bed cover'd with hair-cloth, where he 
made a public acknowlegement to the people, and ſoon after dy'd. Marpwin, 
Donarv's fon, follow'd, who, after twenty years ignoble reign, was ſtrangled by 
his wife. Evucsnivs the Fifth ſucceded, ſon (they ſay) of King Doncarp, tho 
chronology ſeems to refute it, This man ſpent five years in ſlight incurſions, and 
was ſucceded by Eucznivs the Sixth, fon of Fzxxcnarr. This man is famous 
for a little learning, as the times went, and the prodigy of raining blood ſeven 
days, all milkmeats turning into blood. AMBERKELLETH, nephew to EuoENIUs 
the Fifth, who ſucceded this rude prince, while he was diſcharging the burthen of 
nature, was ſlain by an arrow from an unknown hand. Evcetnivs the Seventh 
tollow'd, who being attemted by conſpirators, had his new marry'd wife lain in 
| bed 
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bed beſide him ; for which he being accus'd, produc'd the murderers before his 
trial, and was acquitted, and ſo ended the reſt of his ſeventeen years in peace, 
recommending to the people Mog bac, fon of AMBERKELLETH, who continuing 
a blank reign, or it may be a happy one, in regard it was peaceable, left it to 
Exrryx, ſon of Eucenivs the Seventh: the firſt part of his reign was peaceable ; 
but age obliging him to put the government into the hands of four of his ſervants, 
it happen'd to him, as it dos to other princes, whoſe fortunes decay commonly 
with their ſtrength, that it was very unhappy and turbulent : which miſerys Ev- 
GEN1us the Eighth, ſon of Morpac, reſtrain'd. But he, it ſeems, . 2 na- 
ture fitter to appeaſe tumults than to enjoy reſt, at the firſt enjoyment of peace 
broke into ſuch leudneſs, that the nobility at a meeting ſtab'd him, and made way 
for FERous, the ſon of Erryx, one like his predeceſſor in manner, death, and 
continuance of reign, which was three years; the only diſſimilitude was, that the 
latter's wife brought his death; for which others being impeach'd, ſhe ſtept in 
and confeſt it; and to avoid puniſhment, puniſh'd herſelf with a knife. SoLvaTa, 
ſon of Evcenivs the Eighth, follow'd him, who, tho his gout made him of leſs 
action, yet it made his prudence more viſible, and himſelf not illaudable : his 
death brought in Acrarvs, the ſon of ETeyn, whoſe reign was innobled with an 
Iriſb war, and many learned men; beſides the aſſiſtance lent Huxncus to fight 
againſt the Northumbrians, whom he beat in a famous battel, which (if I may 
mention the matter) was preſignify'd to Hunevs in a dream, St. Andrew appearing 
to him, and aſſuring him of it; and in the time of battel a white croſs (that which 
the heralds call a ſaltier, and we ſee commonly in the Scots banners) appear'd in 
the ſky; and this I think to have bin the occaſion of that bearing, and an order 
of knights of St. Andrew, ſometimes in reputation in Scotland, but extinguiſh'd, 
for aught I can perceive, before the time of James the Sixth, tho the collar and 
pendant of it are at this day worn about the Scots arms. To this man ConcaL 
his couſin ſucceded, who left nothing behind him but five years to ſtretch out the 
account of time. Doxcar, the ſon of SoLuaTH, came next, who being of a na- 
ture fierce and inſupportable, there was an endeavour to ſet up Arein, ſon of 
Acnaivs, which deſign by ALein himſelf was fruſtrated, which made the king 
willinger to aſſiſt Alix in his pretenſion to the kingdom of Pi#s; in which at- 


temt he was drown'd, and left to Alix that which he before had ſo nobly refus'd, 


who making uſe of the former, rais'd an army, beat the Pids in many ſignal 
victorys; but at laſt was ſlain by them, leaving his name to the place of his death, 
and the kingdom to his ſon KEXNETH. This man, ſeeing the people broken with 
the late war, and unwilling to fight, drew them on by this ſubtilty; he invites 


the nobility to dinner, and after plying them with drink till midnight, leaves them 


ſleeping on the. floor (as the manner was) and then hanging fiſhſkins about the 
walls of the chamber, and making one ſpeak thro a tube, and call them to war; 
they waking, and half aſleep, ſuppos'd ſomething of divinity to be in it, and the 
next morning not only conſented to war, but (lo ſtrange is deluded imagination) 
with unſpeakable courage fell upon the enemy, and put them to the rout ; which 
being confirm'd by other great victorys, utterly ruin'd the Piciſo name. This 
man may be added to the two Frrevusts, and truly may be ſaid to be the founder 
of the Scots empire, not only in making that the middle of his dominion, which 
was once the bounds, but in confirming his acquiſitions with good laws, having 
the opportunity of a long peace, which was ſixteen years, his whole time of go- 
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vernment being twenty. This was he that plac'd that ſtone, famous for that il- 
luſory prophecy, Ni fallat fatum, &c. (which firſt was brought out of Spain into 
Ireland, and from thence into Argyle) at Scoon; where he put it in a chair, in 
which all his ſucceſſors (till Epward the Firſt brought it away) were crown'd, 
and ſince that all the kings of England, till the happineſs of our commonwealth. 
made it uſeleſs. His brother DonaLD was his ſucceſſor, a man made up of ex- 
tremitys of virtues and vices; no man had more bravery in the field, nor more 
vice at home, which increaſing with his years, the nobility put him in priſon, 
where, either for fear or ſcorn, he put an end to his days, leaving behind him 
his brother ConsTAanTIN, a man wanting nothing of him but his vices, who ſtrug- 
gling with a potent enemy (for the Pids had call'd in the Danes) and driving them 
much into deſpair (a bravery that has not ſeldom ruin'd many excellent captains) 
was taken by them, put into a little cave, and there ſlain. He was ſucceded by 
Ernus, his brother, who had all his eldeſt brother's vices, and none of his ſe- 
cond's virtues ; Nature, it ſeems, making two extremes and a middle in the three 
brethren. This man, voluptuous and cowardly, was forc'd to reſign; or, as 
others ſay, dy'd of wounds receiv'd in a duel from his ſucceſſor, who was GR E- 
GORY, ſon of DoN AL, who was not only an excellent man, but an excellent prince, 
that both recover'd what the others had loſt, and viftoriouſly travers'd' the northern 
countys of England, and a great part of Ireland; of whoſe king, a minor, and in 
his power, he generouſly made no advantage, but ſettled his country, and pro- 
vided faithful and able guardians for him. Theſe things juſtly yield him the 
name of Great. DonaLD, fon of ConsTanTIN the Second, by his recommenda- 
tion, fucceded in his power and virtues, notwithſtanding fome ſay he was remov'd 


by poiſon. Next was ConsTanTiNn the Third, ſon of ETavs, an unſtable perſon, 


who aſſiſted the Danes, which none of his predeceſſors would do; and after they 
had deſerted him baſely, yet yielded them ſuccors, conſiſting of the chief of the 
Scots nobility, which, with the whole Daniſh army, were routed by the Saxons; 
This ſtruck him ſo, that he retir'd among the Culdys (which were as the Greeo 
Caloyers, or Romiſh monks at this day) and there bury'd himſelf alive. After 
him was Mil cou, fon of Dox Alp the Third, who, tho' a good prince, and well 
ſkill'd in the arts of peace, was ſlain: by a conſpiracy of thoſe to whom his virtue 
was burdenſom. His ſucceſſor was Inpure (by what title I find not) who fighting 
with the Daxes, that with a navy unexpectedly came into the Frith, was lain: 
Dur, his ſon, ſuccedes, famous for an accident, which, if it be true, ſeems nearly 
diſtant from a fable. He was ſuddenly afflicted by a ſweating diſeaſe, by whiclz 
he painfully languiſh'd, yet nobody could find the cauſe, till at laſt a girl, that 
had ſcattered ſom words, after torments, confeſt that her mother and ſom other 
women had made an image of wax, which, as it waſted, the king ſhould waſt, 
by ſweating much: the place being diligently ſearch'd, it was = accordingly; 
ſo the image being broke, he inſtantly recover'd. That which diſturb'd his five 
years reign was the turbulency of the northern people, whom when he had reduc'd: 
and taken, with intent to make exemplary puniſhment, DonaLDd, the commander 
of the caſtle of Forres, where he then lay, interceded for ſom of them; but being 


repuls'd, and exaſperated by his wife, after he had made all his ſervants drunk, 
flew him in his bed, and bury'd him under a little bridg (leſt the cutting of turfs 


might diſcover a grave) near Kilros abby : tho others ſay, he turn'd aſide a river, 
and after he had bury'd him, ſuffer'd it to take its former chanel. CuLen the ſor: 
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of Ixputr, by the election of parlament, or convention of the people, ſucceded, 
ood only in this one action, of inquiring and puniſhing his 2 aximmoly death ; 

t after, by the neglect of diſcipline, and the exquiſiteneſs of his vices, became 
2 monſter, and ſo continued three years, till being weakned and exhauſted in his 
body, and vext with perpetual diſeaſes, he was ſummon'd by the parlament, and 
in the way was ſlain by a Thane (ſo they then call'd lieutenants of counties) whoſe 
daughter he had raviſn'd. 

Tren came RENNETRH, brother to Dur (tho the forepart of his reign was totally 
unlike his) who being invaded by the Danes, beat them in that famous battle, 
which was won by the three Hays, huſbandmen (from whom all the Hays now 

ive three ſhields gules) who with their ſythes reinforc'd the loſt battle ; but in his 
2 time he loſt his reputation, by poiſoning Miteol u ſon of Dur, to preſerve 
the crown for a ſon of his name, tho of leſs merit (for ſays Bucuan an, They uſe 
to chuſe the fitteſt, not the neareſt) which being don, he got ordain'd in a parlament, 
that the ſucceſſion ſhould be lineal, the fon ſhould inherit, and be calPd Prince of 
Scots; and if he were a minor, bc govern'd by ſom wiſe man (here coms the pre- 
tence of ſucceſſion, wheras before it was clearly elective) and at fifteen he ſhould 
chuſe his guardian himſe#. But the divine vengeance, which ſeldom, even in 
this life, paſſes by murder, overtook him; for he was enſnar'd by a lady, whoſe 
ſon he had caus'd to be executed, and ſlain by an arrow out of an ambuſh ſhe had 
laid. ConsTanTin, the ſon. of Cone, notwithſtanding all the artifice of KEN- 
NETH, by his reaſoning againſt the act, perſwaded moſt of the nobility to make 
him king, ſo that Mir col u the fon of KenneTa and he made up two factions, 
which tore the kingdom; till at length Mir cor u's baſtard brother (himſelf being 
in England aſſiſting the Danes) fought him, routed his army, and with the loſs of 
his own life took away his, they dying of mutual wounds. Grime, of whoſe 
birth they do not certainly agree, was choſen by the Conſtantinians, who made a 
good party; but at the interceſſion of Foxarp (an accounted rabbi of the times) 
they at laſt agreed, Grime being to enjoy the kingdom for his life, after which 
MiLcoLums ſhould: ſuccede, his father's law ſtanding in force. But he, after 
declining into leudneſs, cruelty and ſpoil (as princes drunk with greatneſs and 


E uſe to do) the people call'd back Mi.coLums, who rather receiving 


attel than giving it (for it was upon Aſcenſion-day, his principal holy-day) routed 
his forces, wounded himſelf, took him, pull'd out his eyes, which altogether made 
an end of his life, all factions and humors being reconcil'd. 

M:1L.coLumB, who with various fortune fought many ſignal battles with. the 
Danes, that under their king Sugxo had invaded Scotland, in his latter time grew 
to ſuch covetouſneſs and oppreſſion, that all authors agree he was murder'd, tho 
they diſagree about the manner; ſom ſay by confederacy with his ſervants; ſom 
by his kinſmen and competitors; ſom by the friends of a maid whom he had 
raviſh'd. DonaLpD his grandchild ſucceded, a good-natur'd and inactive prince, 
who with a ſtratagem of ſleepy drink deſtroy'd a Daniſh army that had invaded and 
diſtreſt him; but at laſt being inſnar'd by his kinſman Macks: Ta (who was 
prick*d forward by ambition, and a former viſion of three women of a ſour human 
thape, whereof one ſaluted him Thane of Angus, another Earl of Murray, the third 
King) he was beheaded. 

Tus ſeverity and cruelty of Mackzrrn was ſo known, that both the ſons of 
the murder'd king were forc'd to retire, and yield to the times, while he courted 
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the nobility with largeſſes. The firſt ten years he ſpent virtuouſly, but the re- 
mainder was ſo ſavage and tyrannical, that Macpur Thane of Fife fled into Eng- 
land to M1tcorm, fon of Donaip, who by his perſuaſions, and the aſſiſtance of 
the king of England, enter'd Scotland, where he found ſuch great acceſſions to his 
party, that MacxBeTH was forc'd to fly; his death is hid in ſuch a miſt of fables, 
that it is not certainly known. | 
M1Lcolums, the third of that name, now being quietly ſeated, was the firſt 
that brought in thoſe gay inventions and diſtinctions of honors, as dukes, mar- 
queſſes (that now are become fo airy, that ſom carry them from places to which 
they have as little relation as to any iland in America, and others from cottages and 
dovecotes), His firſt trouble was Foxrar, MackBtTHn's ſon, who claim'd the 
crown, but was ſoon after cut off. Som war he had with that WILLIAM whom 
we call falſly the Conqueror, ſom with his own people, which by the interceſſion 
of the biſhops were ended. At length quarrelling with our WiLL1am the Second, 
he laid fiege to Alnwick caſtle, which being forc'd to extremity, a knight came 
out with the keys on a ſpear, as if it were to preſent them to him, and to yield 
the caſtle; but he not with due heed receiving them, was run thro the ey and 
lain. Som from hence derive the name of Pixxer (how truly I know not). His 
ſon and ſucceſſor ED MW] ARD following his revenge too hotly, receiv'd ſome wounds, 
of which within a few days he dy'd. * | 
DoxALD Bane (that is in Iriſh, white) who had fled into the iles for fear of 
MackBETH, promis'd them to the king of Norway, if he would procure him to 
be king, which was don with eaſe, as the times then ſtood ; but this uſurper 
being hated by the people, who generally lov'd the memory of MiLcol u, they 
ſet Duncan, Miri.corm's baſtard, againſt him, who forc'd him to retire to his 1les. 
Duncan, a military man, ſhew'd himſelf unfit for civil government; ſo that Do- 
NALD, waiting all advantages, caus'd him to be beheaded, and reſtor'd himſelf: 
but his reign was ſo turbulent, the ilanders and Enghþ invading on both ſides, 
that they call'd in Epo AR, ſon of MiLcorm, then in England, who with ſmall 
aſſiſtances poſſeſt himſelf, all men deſerting Dox Alp, who being taken and brought 
to the king, dy'd in priſon. Epo ax, ſecure by his good qualitys, and ſtrengthen'd 
by the Eugliſb alliance, ſpent nine years virtuouſly and peaceably; and gave the 


people leave to breathe and reſt, after ſo much trouble and bloodſhed. His bro- 


ther ALEXANDER, ſirnam'd Acer, or the Fierce, ſucceded; the beginning of 
whoſe reign being diſturb'd by a rebellion, he ſpeedily met them at the Spey, 
which being a ſwift river, and the enemy on the other fide, he offer'd himſelf to 
ford it on horſeback : but ALEXANDER Car taking the imployment from him, 
forded the river with ſuch courage, that the enemy fled, and were quiet the reſt 
of his reign. Som ſay he had the name of Aczs, — ſom conſpirators being 
by the fraud of the chamberlain admitted into his chamber, he caſually waking, 
firſt ſlew the chamberlain, and after him ſix of the conſpirators, not ceaſing to 
purſue the reſt, till he had flain moſt of them with his own hand: this, with the 
building of ſom abbys, and ſeventeen years reign, is all we know of him. 

His brother Davip ſucceded, one whoſe profuſe prodigality upon the abbys 
brought the revenue of the crown (ſo prevalent was the ſuperſtition of thoſe days) 
almoſt to nothing. He had many battels with our SrErHEN about the title of 
Mavp the empreſs; and having loſt his excellent wife and hopeful ſon in the 
flower of their days, he left the kingdom to his grandchildren, the eldeſt whereof 
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was Mit.coLums a ſimple king, baffl'd and led up and down into France by our 
Henxy the ſecond ; which brought him to ſuch contemt, that he was vex'd by 
frequent inſurrections, eſpecially them of Murray, whom he almoſt extirpated. 
The latter part of his reign was ſpent in building monaſterys ; he himſelf ty'd by a 
vow of chaſtity, would never marry, but left for his ſucceſſor his brother WILLIAM, 
who expoſtulating for the earldom of Northumberland, gave occaſion for a war, in 
which he was ſurpriſed and taken, but afterwards releas'd upon his doing homage 
for the kingdom of Scotland to king HENRY, of whom he acknowledg'd to hold it, 
and putting in caution the caſtles of Roxboro (once ſtrong, now nothing but ruins) 
Barwic, Edinburg, Sterling, all which notwithſtanding was after releas'd by 
Ricyarp Cæur de Lyon, who was then upon an expedition to the holy war; from 
whence returning, both he and Davip earl of Huntingdon, brother to the king of 
Scots, were taken priſoners. The reſt of his reign (except the rebuilding of S.. 
Fohnſton, which had bin deſtroy'd by waters, wherby he loſt his eldeſt fon, and 
ſom treatys with our king Joan) was little worth memory; only you will wonder 
that a Scotiſh king could reign forty-nine years, and yet die in peace. 

ALEXANDER his ſon ſucceded, famous for little, except ſom expeditions againſt 


our king Joax, ſom inſurrections, and a reign two years longer than his father's. 


His ſon was the third of that name, a boy of eight years old, whoſe minority was in- 
teſted with the turbulent Cummins ; who when he was of age, being calPd to ac- 
count, not only refus'd to appear, but ſurpris'd him at Szer/ing, governing him at 
their pleaſure, But ſoon after he was awak'd by a furious invaſion of Acno king 
of Norway (under the pretence of ſom ilands given him by MackBETH) whom he 
forc'd to accept a peace, and ſpent the latter part amidſt the turbulencys of the 
prieſts (drunk at that time with their wealth and eaſe) and at laſt having ſeen the 
continu'd funerals of his ſons David, ALEXANDER, his wife, and his daughter, he 
himſelf with a fall from his horſe broke his neck, leaving of all his race only a 
grandchild by his daughter, which dy*d ſoon after. 

Tris man's family being extinguiſh'd, they were forc'd to run to another line, 
which, that we may ſee how happy an expedient immediat ſucceſſion is for the 
peace of the kingdom, and what miſeries it prevents, I ſhall, as briefly and as per- 
tinently as I can, ſet down. 

David, brother to K. WILLIAu, had three daughters, MaROGARET married to 
ALLan lord of Galloway, Isa BEL married to RopzrT Bruce lord of Annandale 
and Cleveland, Apa married to HENRY HasTinGs earl of Huntingdon. Now 


ALLAN begot on his wife DoRNADILILA, married to JohN BALIOL afterwards king 


of Scotland, and two other daughters. Bx ue on his wife got RoperT Bruce carl. 
of Carick, having married the heretrix therof. As for HunTixnepon he deſiſted 
his claim. The queſtion is, whether BALIOl in right of the eldeſt daughter, or 
Brvce being com of the ſecond (but a man) ſhould have the crown, he being in 
the ſame degree, and of the more worthy ſex. The controverſy being toſt up and 
down, at laſt was refer'd to Epwasp, the firſt of that name, king of England. He 
thinking to fiſh in theſe troubled waters, ſtirs up eight other competitors, the more 
to entangle the buſineſs, and with twenty-four counſellors, half Eng liſp, half Scots, 
and abundance of lawyers fit enough to perplex the matter, ſo handled the buſineſs, 
after cunning delays, that at length he ſecretly tampers with Bxvcz (who was then 


conceiv'd to have the better right of the buſineſs) that if he would acknowlege the 


crown of him, he would adjudg it for him; but he generouſly anſwering, that he 
| valu'd 
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valu'd a crown at a leſs rate, than for it to put his country under a foren yoke: he 
made the ſame motion to Bar 1or, who accepted it; and ſo we have a king again, 
by what right we all ſee: but it is good reaſon to think that kings, com they by 
their power never ſo unjuſtly, may juſtly keep it. | 
BaL1oL having thus got a crown, as unhappily kept it; for no ſooner was he 
crown'd, and had don homage to Epwarp, but the ABERNETVVSs having lain 
Macpur earl of Fife, he not only pardon'd them, but gave them a piece of land 
in controverſy : wherupon Macpvr's brother complains againſt him to EDWARD, 
who makes him riſe from his ſeat in parliament, and go to the bar: he hereupon 
enrag'd, denies EpwaRrD aſſiſtance againſt the French, and renounces his homage. 
EpwaRD immediatly coms to Berwic, takes and kills ſeven thouſand, moſt of the 
nobility of Fife and Lowthian, and afterwards gave them a great defeat at Dunbar, 
whofe caſtle inſtantly ſurrender'd. After this he march'd to Montroſe, where Ba- 
L10L reſign'd himſelf and crown, all the nobility giving homage to EpwaroD. 
BaL1or is ſent priſoner to London, and from thence, after a year's detention, into 
France. While EDpwarD was poſſeſt of all Scotland, one WILLIAM WALLACE 
aroſe, who being a privat man, beſtir'd himſelf in the calamity of his country, and 
2 the Engliſh ſeveral notable foils. EpwWaR D coming again with an army, beat 
im that was already overcom with envy and emulation as well as power; upon 
which he laid by his command, and never acted more, but only in ſlight incurſions. 
But the Engh/ſb being beaten at Raſſin, ErwarD comes in again, takes Sterling, 
and makes them all render homage ; but at length Bzvce ſeeing all his promiſes 
nothing but ſmoke, enters into league with Cum to get the kingdom: but 
being betray'd by him to EnwarD, he ſtab'd Cummin at Drumfreis, and made 
himſelf king. This man, tho he came with diſadvantage, yet wanted neither pa- 
tience, courage, nor conduct; ſo that after he had miſerably lurk'd in the moun- 
tains, he came down, and gathering together ſom force, gave our Epwarp the 
ſecond ſuch a defeat near Sterling, as Scotland never gave the like to our nation: 
and continu'd the war with various fortune with the third, till at laſt age and le- 
proſy brought him to his grave, His ſon Davio, a boy of eight years, inherited 
that which he with ſo much danger obtain'd, and wiſdom kept. In his minority 
he was govern'd by Thomas Ranporr earl of Murray, whoſe ſeverity in puniſhing 
was no leſs dreaded than his valor had bin honor'd. But he ſoon after dying of 
oiſon; and Epwarp Baritor, ſon of Joan, coming with a fleet and ſtrengthen'd 
with the aſſiſtance of the Exgliſb, and ſom robbers, the governor the earl of Mar 
was routed, ſo that BALIoI makes himſelf king, and David was glad to retire into 
France. Amidit theſe parties (EpwarpD the third backing BaL1oLt) was Scotland 
miſerably torn, and the Bavces in a manner extinguiſh'd, till Rog ERH (after king) 
with them of Argile and his own family and friends, began to renew the claim, and 
bring it into a war again; which was carry'd on by Anvrew MurRav the gover- 
nor, and afterwards by himſelf : ſo that David, after nine years baniſhment, durſt 
return, where making frequent incurſions, he at length in the fourth year of his re- 
turn march'd into England, and in the biſhoprick of Durham was routed, and fled 
to an obſcure bridg, ſhew'd to this day by the inhabitants. There he was by Jonx 
CoPLanD taken priſoner, where he continu'd nine years, and in the thirty-ninth 
year of his reign he dy'd. . | | 
Ron RT his ſiſter's ſon, whom he had intended to put by, ſuccedes, and firſt 
brought the STUaRTs (which at this day are a plague to the nation) into play. 
| W- 
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This man after he was king, whether it were age or ſloth, did little; but his lieu- 
tenants and the Engliſh were perpetually in action. He left his kingdom to Jous 
his baſtard ſon, by the lady Morz his concubin, whom he marry'd, either to le- 
276 gitimat the three children (as the manner was then) he had by her, or elſe for old 

of acquaintance, his wife and her huſband dying much about a time. This Joux 101. 

: would be crown'd by the name of RoßERT (his own, they ſay, being unhappy for 

5 kings} a wretched inactive prince, lame, and only govern'd by his brother WALTER, 
1 who having Davio the prince upon complaint of ſom exorbitancys deliver'd to his 
5 care, caus'd him to be ſtarv'd; upon which the king intending to ſend his fon 
James into France, the boy was taken at Flamburg, and kept by our HENRY the 
Fourth: upon the hearing of which his father ſwounded, and ſoon after dy'd. 
His reign was memorable tor nothing but his breaking with GroRO earl of March 
(to whoſe daughter, upon the payment of a great part of her portion which he 
never would repay, he had premis'd his ſon David for a huſband) to take the 
71 daughter of DovcLas who had a greater; which occaſion'd the ear] of March to 
4 make many inrodes with our HENRY HoTsevs ; and a famous duel of three hun- 
2 dred men apiece, whereof on the one ſide ten remain'd, and on the other one, 
which was the only way to appeaſe the deadly feuds of theſe two familys. The in- 
terreign was govern'd by RoßgERT, who enjoying the power he had too much 
coveted, little minded the liberty of his nephew, only he ſent ſom auxiharys into 
; France, who, they ſay, behav'd themſelves worthily ; and his ſlothful fon Morpac, 
; who making his ſons ſo bold with indulgence, that one of them kill'd a falcon on 
his fiſt, which he deny'd to give him: he in revenge procur'd the parliament to 
ranſom the king, who had bin eighteen years a priſoner. This James was the firſt 102. 
of that name, and tho he was an excellent prince, yet had a troubleſom reign ; 
firſt, 1n regard of a great penſion rais'd for his ranſom ; next, for domeſtic com- 
motions; and laſtly, for raiſing of mony ; which, tho the revenue was exhauſted, 
was calPd covetouſneſs. This having offended RopexT Granam, he confpir'd 
with the earl of Athol, flew him in his chamber, his wife receiving two wounds, 
endeavoring to defend him. 

Tris James left the Second, a boy of ſix years, whoſe infancy, by the miſ- 103, 
© guidance of the governor, made a miſerable people, and betray'd the earl Douoras 
+ to death, and almoſt all that great family to ruin; but being ſupplanted by another 
earl DouGLas, the king in his juſt age ſuffer'd minority under him, who upon dit- 
pleaſure rebel'd, and was kill'd by the king's own hand. Afterwards having his 
middle years perpetually moleſted with civil broils, yet going to aſſiſt the duke of 
York againſt Hengy the Sixth, he was diverted by an Eugliſb gentleman that coun- 
terfeited himſelf a Nuncio (which J mention out of a manuſcript, becauſe I do not 
remember it in our ſtorys) and broke up his army. Soon after beſieging Roxbarg, 
he was ſlain by the burſting of a cannon in the twenty-ninth year of his age. 

James the Second left a boy of feven years, govern'd by his mother, and after- 104. 
wards by the Boyps; thro the perſuaſions of altrologers and witches, to whom he 
was ſtrongly addicted, he declin'd to cruelty ; which fo inrag'd the nobility, that, 
headed by his ſon, they conſpir'd againſt him, routing his forces near Sterling, 
where he flying to a mill, and aſking for a confeſſor, a prieſt came, who told him, 
that tho he was no good prieſt, yet he was a good leech, and with that ſtab'd him to 


the heart. A parlament approv'd his death, and order'd indemnitys to all that had 
tought againſt him, 
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James the Fourth, a boy of fifteen years, is made king, govern'd by the mur- 
derers of his father; a prodigal, vainglorious prince, ſlain at Floddon held, or, as 
ſom ſuppoſe, at Kel by the Huus, which (as the manuſcript alleges) ſeems more 
3 in regard that the iron belt (to which he added a ring every year) which 

e wore in repentance for the death of his father, was never found, and there were 


many, the day of battle, habited like him. His ſucceſſor was his ſon James, the 
Fifth of that name, a boy of not above two years of age; under whole minority, 
what by the miſgovernment of tutors, and what by the factions of the nobility, 
Scotland was waſted almoſt into famin and ſolitude : however in his juſt age he 


prov'd an induſtrious prince, yet could not ſo ſatisfy the nobility, but that he and 


they continued in a mutual hate, till that barbarous execution of young HamiL- 
ro ſo fill'd him with remorſe, that he dream'd he came and cut off his two arms, 


and threaten'd after to cut off his head. And he diſpleas'd the people ſo much, 
that he could not make his army fight with the Engliſh then in Scotland; whereupon 
? his two ſons, who dy'd at the 


he dy'd of grief, having firſt heard the death o 
inſtant of his dream, and leaving a daughter of five days old, whom he never 


Tris was that Mary under whoſe minority (by the weakneſs of the governor, 
and ambition of the cardinal) the kingdom felt alt thoſe woes that are threaten'd 
to them whoſe king is a child; till at length the prevalency of the Engliſb arms 
(awak'd for her cauſe) brought the great deſign of ſending her into France to per- 
fection: ſo that at five years old ſhe was tranſported, and at fifteen marry'd to the 
Dolphin Fs ancis, after king; while her mother, a daughter of the Guis, in her 
regency, exercis'd all rage againſt the profeſſors of the pure religion then in the 
dawn. Fraxcis after two years left her a childleſs widow, ſo that at eighteen ſhe 
return'd into Scotland to ſucceed her mother (then newly dead) in her exor- 
bitancys. | 

I Hap almoſt forgot to tell, that this young couple in the tranſport of their nup- 
tial ſolemnitys took the arms and title of Exgland; which indiſcrete ambition we 
may ſuppoſe firſt quicken'd the jealouſy of ELIZABETH againſt her, which after 
KindPd fo great a flame. | 

In Scotland ſhe ſhew'd what a ſtrange influence looſe education has upon youth, 
and the weaker ſex. All the French effeminacys came over with her, and the court 
loſt that little ſeverity which was left. Davip R1z1o, an [tahan fidler, was the 


only favorit, and it is too much fear'd, had thoſe enjoyments which no woman can 


give but ſhe that gives away her honor and chaſtity. | 

Bur a little after, Hexngy lord Darnly coming with MaTTHEw earl of Lenox, 
his father, into Scotland, ſhe caſt an ey upon him, and marry'd him. Whether it 
were to ſtrengthen her pretenſion to England, he being com of HEN RV the Seventh's 
daughter, as we ſhall tell anon, or to color her adulterys, and hide the ſhame of 
an impregnation (tho ſome have whiſper'd, that ſhe never conceiv'd, and that the 
ſon was ſuppoſititious) or ſom phrenzy of affection drew her that way; certain it is 
Me ſoon declin'd her affection to her huſband, and increas'd it to David (he bein 
her perpetual companion at board, and managing all affairs, while the king with a 
contemtible train was ſent away) inſomuch that ſom of the nobility that could not 
Or uk enter'd into a conſpiracy, which the king headed, and flew him in her 
chamber, 
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Tuts turn'd all her neglect of the king into rage, fo that her chiefeſt buſineſs 
was to appeaſe her favorit's ghoſt with the laughter of her huſband ; poiſon was 
firſt attemted, but it being (it ſeems) too weak, or his youth overcoming it, that 
expectation fail'd. But the devil and Bor. L furniſh'd her with another that 
ſucceded ; ſhe ſo intices him, being ſo ſick that they were forc'd to bring him in a 
horſlitter to Edinburg, where ſhe cheriſh'd him extremely, till the credulous young 
man began to lay aſide ſuſpicion, and to hope better: ſo ſhe puts him into a ruinous 
houſe near the palace, from whence no news can be had, brings in her own bed, 
and lys in the houſe with ham; and at length when the deſign was ripe, cauſes him 


one Sunday night, with his ſervant, to be ſtrangl'd, thrown out of the window, 


and the houſe to be blown up with gunpowder, her own rich bed having bin before 
ſecretly convey'd away. This and other performances made her favor upon 
BoTawer. ſo hot, that ſhe muſt marry him; the only obſtacle was, he had a wife 
already; but ſhe was compel'd to ſue for a divorce, which (fo great perſons being 
concern'd) it was a wonder it ſhould be granting ſo long as ten days. Well, ſhe 
marrys ; but the more honeſt nobility amaz'd at thoſe exorbitancys, aſſemble to- 
gether, and with arms in their hands begin to expoſtulat. The newmarry'd couple 
are forc'd to make back ſouthwards ; where finding but ſlender aſſiſtance, and the 
queen fooliſhly coming from Dunbar to Leith, was glad at laſt to delay a parly till 


her dear was eſcap'd; and then (clad in an old tatter'd coat) to yield herſelf a 


riſoner. 
. Being brought to Edinburg, and us'd rather with hate of her former enormitys, 
than pity of her preſent fortune, ſhe receiv'd a meſſage, that ſhe muſt either reſign 
the crown to her ſon James (that was born in the time of her marriage with 
DarNnLy) or elſe they would procede to another election, and was forc'd to obey. 
So the child then in his cradle was acknowleg'd James the Sixth, better known 
afterwards by the title of Great Britain. 

Tur wretched mother flying after into England, was entertain'd (tho with a 
guard) by queen EL1ZABETH ; but after that being ſuborn'd by the Papiſts, and 
exaſperated by the Gu1zzs, ſhe enter'd into plots and machinations, ſo inconſiſtent 
with the ſafety of England, that by an act of parlament ſhe was condemn'd to 
death, which the receiv'd by a hatchet at Fotheringay caſtle. 

THe infancy of her ſon was attended with thoſe domeſtic evils that accompany 
the minority of kings. In his youth he took to wife the daughter of Denmark (a 
woman I hear little of, ſaving the character SaLusT gives SemeRONIA, that ſhe 
could dance better than became a virtuous woman) with whom he ſuppoſing the 
earl GowRy too much in league, caus'd him and his brother to be ſlain at their 
own houſe whither he was invited; he giving out, that they had an intent to murder 
him; and that by miracle and the aſſiſtance of ſom men (whom he had inſtructed 
for that purpoſe, and taught their tale) he eſcap'd. For this deliverance (or to ſay 
better, aſſaſſination) he blaſphem'd God with a folemn thankſgiving once a year all 


| the remainder of his life. 


Wr had it bin for us, if our forefathers had laid hold of that happy opportunity 
of EL1izaBeTH's death (in which the TeuTHors took a period) to have perform'd 
that which, perhaps in due puniſhment, has coſt us ſo much blood and ſweat ; and 
not have bow'd under the ſway of a ſtranger, diſdain'd by the moſt. generous and 


wiſe at that time, and only ſupported by the faction of ſom, and the floth of others; 
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who brought but a lender title, and (however the flattery of the times cry'd him 
up for a SoLoMoNn) weak commendations for ſuch an advancement. 

His title ſtood thus, MarcakerT, eldeſt daughter to Henzy the Seventh, was 
marry'd to James the Fourth, whoſe ſon James the Fifth had Maxx the mother of 
James the Sixth. Marcarer after her firſt huſband's death, marrys ARCHIBALD 
DovcLas earl of Angus, who upon her begot MaROGARET wife of MaTTHEw earl 
of Lenox, and mother of that HENRY DarnLy, whoſe tragical end we juſt now 
mention'd. Now upon this ſlender title, and our internal diſſenſions (for the Ce- 
cilians and Eſſexians, for ſeveral ends, made perpetual applications) got Jammy 
from a revenue of 30,0007. to one of almoſt two millions, tho there were others 
that had as fair pretences (and what elſe can any of them make?) the ſtatute of 
25 Edw. 3. expreſly excluding foreners from the crown: and ſo the children of 
CuARLES BRAN DON by Mary the ſecond daughter, dowager of France, being 
next to com in. And the lady AraBELLA being ſprung from a third huſband (the 
lord STUART) of the ſaid MaROGARET, and by a male line, carry'd ſurely ſo for- 
midable a pretenſion (it ſhould ſeem) that even that iniquity which was perſonally 
inherent to her, made her days very unhappy, and for moſt part captive, and her 
death (tis thought) ſomewhat too early; ſo cruel are the perſecutions of cowardly 
minds, even againſt the weakeſt and moſt unprotected innocence. 

AND indeed his right to the crown was ſo unſatisfactory even to the moſt judicious. 
of thoſe days, that Topy MaTTHrews having ſuit about ſom privileges which he 
claim*d to his biſhoprick (which was then Durham) wherin the king oppos'd him ; 


and having one day ſtated the caſe before ſom of his friends, who ſeem'd to approve 
of it; yes, ſays he, I could wiſh he had but half ſo good a title to the crown. 


And 'tis known that ſom ſpeeches of Sir WALTER RAwLEV, too generous and 
Engliſh for the times, was that which brought him to trial and condemnation for a 


feign'd crime; and afterwards fo facilitated that barbarous deſign of GuxDAMAR, 
to cut off his head for a crime, for which he was condemn'd fourteen years before, 
and which by the commiſſions he after receiv'd (according to the opinion of the 


then lord chancellor, and the greateſt lawyers) was in law pardon'd. 

This may appear beſides our purpoſe; but we could not ſever this conſideration, 
unleſs we would draw him with a halt-face, and leave as much in umbrage as we 
expreſt. That which moſt ſolemniz'd his perſon was, firſt the conſideration of his 
adhering to the Proteſtant religion ; wheras we are to conſider that thoſe ſlight ve- 
litations he had with BRELLARMIN and the Romaniſts, tended rather to make his 
own authority more intrinſically intenſe and venerable, than to confute any thing 
they faid : for he had before ſhak*d them off as to foren juriſdiction ; and for matter 
of popery, it appear'd in his latter time that he was no ſuch enemy to it, both by 
his own compliances with the Spaniſh embaſſadors, the deſign of the Spaniſh match 
(in which his ſon was perſonally imbarkt) and the flow aſſiſtances ſent to his daugh- 
ter, in whole ſafety and protection Proteſtantiſm was at that time ſo much con- 
cern'd. | | mT 

Fox his knowlege, he had ſome glancings and niblings, which the ſeverity of 
the excellent Bucaanan forc'd into him in his younger time, and after converſation 
lomwhat poliſh'd. But tho I bear not fo great a contemt to his other works, as 
Ben JonnsoN did to his poetry, yet if they among many others were going to the 
lire, they would not be one of the ſirſt I ſhould reſcue, as poſſibly expecting a more 
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ſevere and refin'd judgment in many others; and knowing that he had ſo many 
able wits at command, might eaſily give their oracles thro his mouth. But ſuppoſe 
the things generous and fit to live (as I am not yet convinc'd) yet what condemna- 
tion is this to a king, who ſhould have other buſineſs than ſpinning and weaving 
fine theorys, and engaging in ſchool chiquaneries ? which was well underſtood by 
Hvar the Fourth, who hearing ſom men celebrat him with theſe attributes; yes 
(anſwer'd he, very cartiy) Ie is @ fine king, and writes little books. 

»Tis true, he was a good drol, and poſſibly after Greec wine ſomwhat factious: 
but of his ſubſtantial and heroic wiſdom I have not heard any great inſtances. He 
himſelf us d to brag of his kingcraft, which was not to render his people happy, 
and to proſecute the ends of a good king, but to ſcrue up the prerogative, divert. 
parlaments from che duc diſquiſition and proſecution of their freedoms, and to 
break them up at pleature ; and indeed his parting with the cautionary towns of 
the low countrys, and that 15: fo ſmall a ſum, ſhew'd him a perſon not ſo quick- 
ſighted, or unfit to be cch'd. 

For his peaccable rc. 1, iwnourable and juſt quarrels he wanted not; but ſloth 
and cowardice withel, tt : 114 indeed the eaſe and luxury of thoſe times fomented 
and nouriſh'd thoſe zur and peſtilent humours, which afterwards ſo dangerouſly 
broke out in his o 14128; 

Wi ſha!l get t50.le his aſhes with the mention of his perſonal faults; only, if 
we may cr. yz9d?s judgments with apparent fins, we may find the latter end 
of his l. ther fortunat nor comfortable to him, His wife diſtaſted by him, 
and ſom u, anguiſhing of a foul diſeaſe ; his eldeſt ſon dying with too violent 
ſymptoms 0: poiſon, and that, as is fear'd, by a hand too much ally'd ; his ſecond. 
(againſt whom he ever had a ſecret antipathy) ſcarce return'd from a mad and dan- 
gerous voyage; his daughter (all that was left of that ſex) baniſh'd, with her nu- 
merous iſſue, out of her huſband's dominion, and living in miſerable exile; and. 
laſtly, himſelf dying of a violent death by poiſon, in which his fon was more than 
ſuſpected to have a hand, as may be infer'd from BuckixHAM's plea, that he did 
it by the command of the prince, and CrarLes's diſſolution of the parlament that 


took in hand to examin it; and laſtly his indifferency at Buckingham's death (tho 
he pretended all love to him alive) as glad to be rid of ſo dangereus and ſo con- 
ſiderable a partner of his guilt. Yet the miter'd Paraſits of thoſe times could ſay, 


that one went to heaven in Nea/'s ark, the other in Eliſha's chariot, he dying of. a 
pretended fever, ſhe (as they faid) of a dropſy. 


CHARLts having now obtain'd his brother's inheritance, carry'd himſelf in ma- 


naging of it like one that gain'd it as he did. The firſt of his acts was that glorious. 


attemt upon the ile of Xe. The next, that noble and chriſtian betraying of 
Rochel, and conſequently in a manner the whole Proteſtant intereſt in France. The 
middle of the reign was heightening of prerogative and prelacy, and conforming 
our churches to the pattern of Rome; till at laſt juſt indignation brought his ſub- 
jects of Scotland into England, and fo forc'd him to call a parlament: which tho he 
ſhameleſly ſays in the firſt line of the book, call'd his, was out of his own inclina- 
ton to parliaments, yet how well he lik'd them, may appear by his firſt tampering 
with his own army in the north, to ſurprize and difiolve them; then with the Scots, 
who at that time were court proof; then railing up the 1rifþ rebellion, which has 
waited millions of lives; and laſtly, his open ſeceſſion from JYVeſtminſter, and ho- 
ſtility againſt the two houles, which maintain'd a firſt and ſecond ſharp war, that 


had. 
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had almoſt ruin'd the nation, had not Providence in a manner immediatly interpos'd 
and reſcu'd us to liberty, and made us ſuch ſignal inſtruments of his vengeance, 
that all wicked kings may tremble at the example. 

In a word, never was man fo reſolute and obſtinat in a tyranny ;z never people 
more ſtrangely beſotted with it. To paint the image of Davip with his face, and 
blaſphemouſly to parallel him with CHRIST, would make one at firſt thought think 
him a faint : but to compare his proteſtations and actions; his actions of the day, 
his actions of the night; his Proteſtant religion, and his courting of the Pope ; and 
obedience to his wife; we may juſtly ſay, he was one of the moſt conſummat in 
the arts of tyranny that ever was. And it could be no other than God's hand that 
arreſted him in the height of his deſigns and greatneſs, and cut off him and his fa- 
mily, making good his own imprecations on his own head. | 

Ov ſcene is again in Scotland, which has accepted his ſon, whom for diſtinction 
ſake we will be content to call CHARLES the Second. Certainly theſe people were 


ſtrangely blind as to God's judgments perpetually pour'd out upon a family; or 


elſe wonderfully addicted to their own intereſt, to admit the ſpray of ſuch a ſtock ; 
one that has ſo little to commend him, and fo great imꝑrobability to further their 
deſigns and happineſs; a Popiſh education, if not religion too, however for the 
preſent he may ſeem to diſſemble it; France, the Jeſuits, and his mother, good 
means of ſuch an improvement; the dangerous maxims of his father, beſides the 
revenge he ows his death, of which he will never totally acquit the Scots; his hate 
to the whole nation; his ſenſe of MonTrose's death; his backwardneſs to com to 
them till all other means fail'd (both his foren beg'd aſſiſtances, his propoſitions to 
the Pope, and commiſſions to MonTrost) and laſtly, his late running away to his 
old friends in the north; ſo that any man may ſee his preſent compliance to be but 
hiſtrionical and forc'd, and that as ſoon as he has led them into the ſnare, and got 
power into his own hands, ſo as that he may appear once more barefac'd, he will 
be a ſcourge upon them for their groſs hypocriſy, and leave them a ſad inftance to 
all nations, how dangerous it is to eſpouſe ſuch an intereſt, againſt which God with 
ſo viſible and ſevere a hand does fight, carry'd on by and for the ſupport of a ty- 
rannizing nobility and clergy, and wherin the, poor people are blindly led on by 
thoſe afrighting (but falſe and ungrounded) pretenſions of perfidy and perjury, and 


made inſtrumental with their own eſtates and blood towards inſlaving and ruining 
themſelves. | ; 
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INTRODUCTION, oz ORDER or ru WORK. 


CEANA is ſaluted by the Panegyriſt after this manner; O the moſt bleſt 
and fortunat of all countrys, OCEANA ! how deſervedly has Nature with the 
Bountys of heaven and earth indu'd thee ? thy ever-fruitful womb not closd with ice, 
nar diſſolv'd by the raging ſtar , where CerEs and Bacchus are perpetual twins, Thy 
woods are not the harbor of devouring beaſts, nor thy continual verdure the ambuſh of 


ſerpents, but the food of innumerable herds and flocks preſenting thee their ſhepher es 


with diſtended dugs, or golden fleeces. The wings of thy night involve theo . [n 1he 
horror of darkneſs, but have ſtill ſom white feather ;, and thy day is (i“ 
we eſteem life) the longeſt. But this extaſy of Puiny (as is obſerv'd by © ©) 
ſeems to allude as well to Marpęſia and Panopea, now provinces of this common 
wealth, as to Oceana it ſelf. 

To ſpeak of the people in each of theſe countrys, this of Oceana for ſo ſoft a 


one, is the moſt martial in the whole world. Let ftates that aim at greatneſs (lays 


VeRULAMius) take heed how their nobility and gentlemen multiply too faſt, fer that 


makes the common ſubjett grow to be a peaſant and baſe ſwain driven out of heart, and 
in effect but a gentleman's laborer ; juſt as you may ſee in coppice woods, if you leave 
the ſtaddels too thick, you ſball never have clean underwood, but ſhrubs and buſhes : ſo 
in countrys, if the gentlemen be too many, the commons will be baſe; and you will brin 

it to that at laſt, that not the hundredth poll will be fit for a helmet, ſpecially as to the 
infantry, which is the nerve of an army, and ſo there will be great population and little 


ſtrength, This of which I ſpeak has bin no where better ſeen than by comparing of 


Oceana and France, whereof Oceana, tho far leſs in territory and population, has bin 
nevertheleſs an cevermatch, in regard the middle people of Oceana make good ſoldiers, 


. which the peaſants in France do not. In which words VerRuLamivs (as Macht- 


AVEL has don before him) harps much upon a ſtring which he has not perfectly 
tun'd, and that is the balance of dominion or property: as it follows more plainly in 
his praile of the profound and admirable device of PanurGus king of Oceana, in 
making farms and houſes of huſbandry of a ſtandard ,, that is, maintain'd with ſuch a 


proportion of land to them, as may breed a ſubjeft to live in convenient plenty, and no 
ſervil condition, and to keep the plow in the hand of the owners, and not mere hirelings. 


And thus indeed (ſays he) you ſball attain to Virc1L's character“ which he gives of 
antient Italy. - | | | 

Bur the tillage bringing up a good ſoldiery, brings up a good commonwealth 
which the author in the praiſe of PanuReGvus did not mind, nor PaNuRGUS in de- 
ſerving that praiſe: for where the owner of the plow coms to have the ſword too, 
he will uſe it in defence of his own; whence it has happen'd that the people of 
Oceana in proportion to their property have bin always free, And the genius of 


Terra potens armis atque ubere gleba. 15 
this 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 


this nation has ever had ſom reſemblance with that of antient 1taly, which was 
wholly addicted to commonwealths, and where Rome came to make the greateſt 
account of her ruſtic tribes, and to call her conſuls from the plow ; for in the way 
of parlaments, which was the government of this realm, men of country-lives have 
bin till intruſted with the greateſt affairs, and the people have conſtantly had an 
averſion'to the ways of the court, Ambition loving to be gay, and to tawn, has 
bin a gallantry look'd upon as having ſomthing in it of the livery ; and huſbandry, 
or the country way of lite, tho of a groſſer ſpinning, as the beſt ſtuf of a common- 
wealth, according to ARr1sTOTLE, ſuch a one being the moſt obſtinat aſſertreſs 
of her liberty, and the leaſt ſubject to innovation or turbulency. Whertore till the 
foundations (as will be hereafter ſhew'd) were remov'd, this people was obſerv'd to 
be the leaſt ſubje& to ſhakings and turbulency of any: wheras commonwealths, 
upon which the city life has had the ſtronger influence, as Athens, have ſeldom or 
never bin quiet ; but at the beft are found to have injur'd their own buſineſs by 
overdoing it. Whence the Urban tribes of Rome, conſiſting of the Turba forenſis, 
and Libertins that had receiv'd their freedom hy manumiſſion, were of no reputation 
in compariſon of the ruſtics. It is true, that with Venice it may ſeem to be other- 
wiſe, in regard the gentlemen (for ſo are all ſuch call'd as have a right to that go- 
vernment) are wholly addicted to the city life: but then the Turba forenſis, the ſe- 
cretarys, Cittadini, with the reſt of the populace, are wholly excluded. Other- 
wiſe a commonwealth, conliſting but of one city, would doubtleſs be ſtormy, in 
regard that ambition would be every man's trade: but where it conſiſts of a 
country, the plow in the hands of the owner finds him a better calling, and pro- 
duces the molt innocent and ſteddy genius of a commonwealth, ſuch as is that of 
Oceana. 

MasPEs14, being the northern part of the ſame iland, is the dry nurſe of a po- 
pulous and hardy nation, but where the ſtaddels have bin formerly too thick : 
whence their courage anſwer'd not their hardineſs, except in the nobility, who go- 
vern'd that country much after the manner of Poland; but that the king was not 
elective till the people receiv'd their liberty, the yoke of the nobility being broke 
by the commonwealth of Oceana, which in grateful return is thereby provided with 
an inexhauſtible magazin of auxiliarys. | | 

PaxoPEa, the ſoft mother of a ſlothful and puſillanimous people, is a neighbor 
iland, antiently ſubjected by the arms of Oceana; ſince almoſt depopulated for 
ſhaking the yoke, and at length replanted with a new race. But (thro what vir- 
tues of the ſoil, or vice of the air ſoever it be) they com ſtill to degenerat. Wher- 
fore ſeeing it is neither likely to yield men fit for arms, nor nece it ſhould it 
had bin the intereſt of Oceana ſo to have diſpos'd of this province, being both rich 
in the nature of the ſoil, and full of commodious ports for trade, that it might have 
bin order'd for the beſt in relation to her purſe : which in my opinion (if it had bin 
thought upon in time) might have bin beſt don by planting it with Fews, allowin 
them their own rites and laws; for that would have brought them ſuddenly from 
all parts of the world, and in ſufficient numbers. And tho the Jets be now al- 
together for merchandize, yet in the land of Canaan (except ſince their exile from 
whence they have not bin landlords) they were altogether for agriculture : and there 
is no cauſe why a man ſhould doubt, but having a fruitful country, and excellent 
ports too, tlicy would be good at both. Panepea well peopled, would be worth a 
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matter of four millions dry-rents; that is, beſides the advantage of the agriculture- 


and trade, which, with a nation of that induſtry, coms at leaſt to as much more. 
Wherfore Panopea being farm'd out to the Jeus and their heirs for ever, for the 
Pay of a provincial army to protect them during the term of ſeven years, and for 
two millions annual revenue from that time forward, beſides the cuſtoms which 
would pay the provincial army, would have bin a bargain of ſuch advantage, both. 
to them and this commonwealth, as is not to be found otherwiſe by either. To- 
receive the Fews after any other manner into a commonwealth, were to maim it :. 
for they of all nations never incorporat, but taking up the room of a limb, are of 
no uſe or office to the body, while they ſuck the nouriſhment which would ſuſtain, 
a natural and uſeful member. 

Ir Panopea had bin ſo diſpos'd of, that knapſack, with the Marpe/ian auxiliary, 
had bin an ineſtimable treaſure ; the ſituation of theſe countrys being 1ilands (as 
appears by Venice how advantageous fuch a one is to the like government) ſeems to- 
have bin deſign'd by God for a commonwealth. And yet that, thro the ſtreitneſs, 
of the place and defect of proper arms, can be no. more than a commonwealth for. 
preſervation : wheras this, reduc'd to the like government, 1s a commonwealth for: 
increaſe, and upon the mightieſt foundation that any has bin laid from the begin- 
ning of the world to this day. 


Hllam ardtd capiens Neptunus compede ſtringit: 
Hanc autem glaucis captus complectitur ulnis. 


Tux ſea gives law to the growth of Venice, but the growth. of Oceana gives law 
to the ſea. . 

Tus countrys having bin antiently diſtinct and hoſtil kingdoms, came by Mox- 
pPHEVUS the Mar pęſian (who ſucceeded by hereditary right to the crown of Oceana) 
not only to be join'd under one head; but to be caſt, as it were by a charm, into- 


that profound fleep, which, broken at length by the trumpet of civil war, has- 


produc'd thoſe effects, that have given. occaſion to the inſuing diſcourſe, , divided: 
into four parts. | 
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The Preliminarys, ſbew¾ing the principles of government. 


ANOTT1I, the moſt excellent deſcriber of the commonwealth of Fence, 
divides the whole ſeries of government into two times or periods: the one 
ending with the liberty of Rome, which was the courſe or empire, as I may call it, 
of antient prudence, firſt diſcover'd to mankind by Gop himſelf in the fabric of 
the commonwealth of //ae!, and afterwards pick'd out of his footſteps in nature, 
and unanimouſly follow'd by the Greecs and Romans: the other beginning with 
the arms of Czsas, which, extinguiſhing liberty, were the tranſition of antient 
into modern prudence, introduc'd by thoſe inundations of uns, Goths, Vandels, 
Lombards, Saxons, which, breaking the Roman empire, deform'd the whole face of 
the world with thoſe ill features of government, which at this time are becom far 
worſe in theſe weſtern parts, except Venice, which eſcaping the hands of the Bar- 
barians, by virtue of its impregnable ſituation, has had its ey fix'd upon antient 
prudence, and is attain'd to a perfection even beyond the copy. 
+ © RELaT10N being had to theſe two times, government (to define it de ure, or Pefinittons of 
+ according to antient prudence) is an art wherby a civil ſociety of men is inſtituted governmert, 
{4 and preſerv'd upon the foundation of common right or intereſt ; or (to follow 
AR1STOTLE and L1vy) it is the empire of laws, and not of men. 
1 Ap government (to define it de facto, or according to modern prudence) is an 
4 art wherby ſom man, or ſom few men, ſubject a city or a nation, and rule it ac- 
cording to his or their privat intereſt : which, becauſe the laws in ſuch caſes are 
made according to the intereſt of a man, or of ſom few familys, may be ſaid to 
be the empire of men, and not of laws. | | | 
f Tux former kind is that which Macntaver (whoſe books are neglected) is the 
= only 3 that has gon about to retrieve; and that Lzviaraan (who would 
= - have his hook impos'd upon the univerſitys) gos about to deſtroy. For, II is (ſays 
_ he) another error of ARISTOTLE'S politics, that in a well-order d commenwealth not 
men ſhould govern, but the laws. What man that has his natural ſenſes, tho he cen 
rs 1] neither write nor read, dos not find himſelf govern'd by them he fears, and believes can 
8 kill or hurt him when he obeys not ? Or, who believes that the law can hurt bim, 
— wvhich is but words and paper, without the hands and ſwords of men? I confeſs, that 
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the magiſtrat upon his bench is that to the law, which a gunner upon his plat- 
form is to his cannon. Nevertheleſs, I ſhould not dare to argue with a man of 
any ingenuity after this manner. A whole army, tho they can neither write nor 
read, are not afraid of a platform, which they know is but earth or ſtone ; nor of 
a cannon, which without a hand to give fire to it, is but cold iron; therfore. a 
whole army is afraid of one man. But of this kind is the ratiocination of LEvia- 
THAN (as I ſhall ſhew in divers places that com in my way) throout his whole poli- 
tics, or worſe z as where he ſays of ArisTOTLE and of CictRo, of the Greecs, and 
of the Romans, who liv'd under popular flates, that they deriv'd theſe rights not from 
the principles of nature, but tranſcribd them into their books, ont of the practice of 
their own commonwealths, as grammarians deſcribe the rules of language out of poets. 
Which is as if a man ſhould tell famous Hervy, that he tranſcrib'd his circula- 
tion of the blood not out of the principles of nature, but out of the anatomy of 
this or that body. 

To go on therfore with his preliminary diſcourſe, I ſhall divide it (according 
to the two definitions of government relating to JaxnoTT1's two times) in two 
parts. The firſt treating of the principles of government in general, and accor- 
ding to the antients : the ſieoad mend of the late governments of Oceana in 
particular, and in that of modern prudence. | | 

GoveRNMENT, according to the antients, and their learn'd diſciple Macniaver, 
the only politician of later ages, is of three kinds; the government of one man, 
or of the better ſort, or of the whole people : which by their more learn'd names 
are call'd monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy. Theſe they hold, thro their 
proneneſs to degenerat, to be all evil. For wheras they that govern ſhould govern 
according to reaſon, if they govern according to paſſion, they do that which they 
ſhould not do. Wherfore as reaſon and paſſion are two things, ſo government by 
reaſon is one thing, and the corruption of government by paſſion is another thing, 
but not always another government: as a body that is alive is one thing, and a 
body that is dead is another thing, but not always another creature, tho the cor- 
ruption of one coms at length to be the generation of another. The corruption 
then of monarchy is call'd tyranny ;, that of ariſtocracy, oligarchy ; and that of de- 
mocracy, anarchy. But legiſlators having found theſe three governments at the 
beſt to be naught, have invented 0 . conſiſting of a mixture of them all, 
which only is good. This is the doctrin of the antientss  _. 

Bur LEVIATHAN is poſitive, that they are all deceiv'd, and that there is no 
other government in nature than one of the three; as alſo that the fleſh of them 
cannot ſtink, the names of their corruptions being but the names of mens phan- 
ſies, which will be underſtood when we are ſhown which of them was Senatus 
* Romanus. | | 

o go my own way, and yet to follow the antients, the principles of govern- 


ment are twofold ; internal, or the goods of the mind; and external, or the goods 


of fortune. The goods of the mind are natural or acquir'd virtues, as wiſdom, 
prudence, and courage, &c. The goods of fortune are riches. There be goods 


alſo of the body, as health, beauty, ſtrength ; but theſe are not to be brought 


into account upon this ſcore, becauſe if a man or an army acquires victory or 


empire, it is more from their diſciplin, arms, and courage, than from their na- 


® Magiſtratus ef lex armata. 
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tural health, beauty, or ſtrength, in regard that a people conquer'd may have 

more of natural ſtrength, beauty and health, and yet find little remedy. The 
rinciples of government then are in the goods of the mind, or in the goods of 

Ne. To the goods of the mind anſwers authority ; to the goods of fortune, Empire and 

power or empire. Wherfore Leviathan, tho he be right where he ſays that authority. 

riches are power, is miſtaken where he ſays that prudence, or the reputation of pru- 

dence, is power : for the learning or prudence of a man 1s no more power than 

the learning or prudence of a book or author, which is properly authority. A 

learned writer may have authority tho he has no power; and a fooliſh magiſtrar » 

may have power, tho he has otherwiſe no eſteem or authority. The difference of 

theſe two is obſerv'd by Livy in Evanptr, of whom he ſays, * that he govern'd 

rather by the authority of others, than by his own power, 

To begin with riches, in regard that men are hung upon theſe, not of choice px mice. 
as upon the other, but of neceſſity and by the teeth: for as much as he who 
wants bread, is his ſervant that will feed him; if a man thus feeds a whole people, 
they are under his empire. 


EmeiRE is of two kinds, domeſtic and national, or foren and provincial. anon ang b 
DomesTic empire is founded upon dominion. Domeſtic em- 
Dom1ntow is property real or perſonal, that is to ſay, in lands, or in mony and pire. | 

9 nods. Dominion, 


| Lawps, or the parts and parcels of a territory, are held by the proprietor or Balance in 
proprietors, lord or lords of it, in ſom proportion; and ſuch (except it be in a lands. 
city that has little or no land, and whoſe revenue is in trade) as is the proportion 

or balance of dominion or property in land, ſuch is the nature of the empire. 

Ir one man be ſole landlord of a territory, or overbalance the people, for ex- Abſolute mo- 
ample three pafts in four, he is Grand Signior : for ſo the Turk is call'd from his narchy. 
property ; and his empire 1s abſolute monarchy. 

IF the few'or a nobility, or a nobility with the clergy be landlords, or over- Mix'd mo- 
balance the people to the like proportion, it makes the Gothic balance (to be narchy. 
ſhewn at large in the ſecond part of this diſcourſe) and the empire is mix'd mo- 
narchy, as that of Spain, Poland, and late of Oceana. | 

Axp if the whole people be landlords, or hold the lands fo divided among popular go- 
them, that no one man, or number of men, within the compaſs of the few or vernment. 
ariſtocracy, overbalance them, the empire (without the interpoſition of force) is a 
commonwealth, 

Ir force be interpos'd in any of theſe three caſes, it muſt either frame the go- Tyranny. 
vernment to the foundation, or the foundation to the government; or holding the Oligarchy. 
government not according to the balance, it is not natural, but violent: and A4vachy. 
therfore if it be at the devotion of a prince, it is Zyranny ; if at the devotion of the 
few, oligarchy; or if in the power of the people, anarchy. Each of which con- 
fuſions, the balance ſtanding otherwiſe, is but of ſhort continuance, becauſe 
on” the nature of the balance, which, not deſtroy'd, deſtroys that which op- 
poles it. | 

Bur there be certain other confuſions, which, being rooted in the balance, are 
of longer continuance, and of worſe conſequence ; as, firſt, where a nobility holds 
half the property, or about that proportion, and the people the other half; in 


* Regebat magis autoritate quam imperio. 
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which caſe, without altering the balance, there is no remedy but the one muſt eat 
out the other: as the people did the nobility in Athens, and the nobility the people 
in Rome. Secondly, when a prince holds about half the dominion, and the peo- 
ple the other half (which was the caſe of the Roman emperors, planted partly 
upon their military colonies, and partly upon the ſenat and the people) the go- 
vernment becoms a very ſhambles both of the prinees and the people. Somwhat 
of this nature are certain governments at this day, which are ſaid to ſubſiſt by 
confuſion. In this caſe, to fix the balance, is to-entail miſery : but in the three 
former, not to fix it, is to loſe the government, Wherfore it being unlawful in 
Turky, that any ſhould poſſeſs land but the Grand Signior, the balance is fix'd by 
the law, and that empire firm. Nor, tho the kings often fell, was the throne of 
Oceana known to ſhake, until the ſtatute of alienations broke the pillars, by giving 
way to the nobility to ſell their eſtates. While Lacedemon held to the diviſion 
or land made by Lycuxdus, it was immoveable; but, OY that, could ſtand 
no longer. This kind of law fixing the balance in lands is calPd Agrarian, and 
was firlt introduc'd by God himſelf, who divided the land of Canaan to his people 
by lots, and is of ſuch virtue, that wherever it has held, that government has not 
alter'd, except by conſent ; as in that unparalleVd example of the people of 1/rael, 
when being m liberty they would needs chuſe a king. But without an Agrarian, 
government, whether monarchical, ariſtocratical, or popular, has no long leaſe. 
As for dominion perſonal or in mony, it may now and then ſtir up a MzL1vs or 


a ManLivs, which, if the commonwealth be not provided with ſom kind of 


Wiftatorian power, may be dangerous, tho-it has bin ſeldom or never ſucceſsful : 
becauſe to property producing empire, it is requir'd that it ſhould have ſom certain 
root or foot-hold, which, except in land, it cannot have, being otherwiſe as it 


were upon the wing. 


NEveRTHELESS, in ſuch cities as ſubſiſt moſtly by trade, and have little or no 


land, as Holland and Genoa, the balance of treaſure may be equal to that of land 
in the caſes mention'd. 


Bur LEviaTHAN, tho he ſeems to ſcew at antiquity, following his furious 
maſter CaRNEaDes, has caught hold of the public ſword, to which he reduces 


all manner and matter of government; as, where he affirms this opinion [haz 


any monarch receives his power by covenant, that is to ſay, upon conditions] to pro- 


cede ſrom the not underſtanding this eaſy truth, That covenants veing but wards and 


breath, have no power do oblige, contain, conſtrain, or protect any man, but what they 


have from the public ſword, But as he ſaid of the law, that without this ſword it 
is but paper; ſo he might have thought of this ſword, that without a hand it is 


but cold iron. The hand which holds this ſword is the militia of a nation; and 
the militia of a nation 1s either an army in the field, or ready for the field upon oc- 
caſion. But an army 1s a beaſt that has a great belly, and muſt be fed; wherfore 


this will com to what paſtures you have, and what paſtures you have will com to 


the balance of property, without which the public ſword is but a name or mere 
ſpitfrog. Wherfore to ſet that which LEVIATUHAN ſays of arms and of contracts 


a little ſtreighter ; he that can graze this beaſt with the great belly, as the Turk 
does his Timariots, may well deride him that imagines he receiv'd his power by 
covenant, or is oblig'd to any ſuch toy: it being in this caſe only that cevenants 


Si terra recedat, Ionium geo frangat mate. 
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4 are But words and breath. But if the property of the nobility, ſtock'd with their 

MT tenants and retainers, be the paſture ofthe beaſt, the ox knows his maſter's crib; 

| and it is impoſſible for a King in ſuch a conſtitution to reign otherwile than by 
eovenant ;z or if he breaks it, it is words that com to blows. | 
Bur, ſays he, when an aſſembly of men is made ſoverain, then no man imagins any Pag. co. 
fluch covenant to have paſt in the inſtitution. But what was that by PusLicoLa of 

appeal to the people, or that wherby the people had their tribuns? , ſays he, 

no body is ſo dull as to ſay, that the people of Rome mage a covenant with the Ro- 

mans, to hold the ſoverainty en ſuch or ſuch conditions, which not perform'd, the 
Romans might depoſe the Roman people. In which there be ſeveral remarkable 
things; for he holds the commonwealth of Rome to have conſiſted of one aſſem- 

bly, wheras it conſiſted of the ſenat and the people; That they were not upon 
eovenant,. wheras every law enacted by them was a covenant between them; 

That the one aſſembly was made ſoverain, wheras the people, who only were ſo— 

verain, were ſuch from the beginning, as appears by the antient ſtile of their co- 
venants or laws, * The ſenat has reſolv'd, the people have decreed ;,, That a council 

being made ſoverain, cannot be made ſuch upon conditions, wheras the Decemvirs 

being a council that was made ſoverain, was made ſuch upon conditions; That all 
conditions or covenants making a ſoverain, the ſoverain being made, are void 
whence it muſt follow, that, the Decemviri being made, were ever after the law- Pag. 89. 
ful government of. Rome, and that it was unlawful for the commonwealth of Rome 

to depoſe the Decemvirs; as allo that Cicero, if he wrote otherwiſe out of his 
commonwealth, did not write out of nature. But to com to others that ſee more 

of this balance. 

You have Ar1STOTLE full of it in divers places, eſpecially where he ſays, that B. ;, ;. 3. 9. 
immoderate wealth, as where one man or the few have greater poſſeſſions than the 
equality or the frame of the commonwealth will bear, is an occaſion of ſedition, which 
ends for the greater part in monarchy ;.. and that. for. this cauſe the eftraciſm has bin 
receiv'd in divers places, as in Argos and Athens. But that it were better to pre: 
vent the growth in the beginning, than, when it has. got head, to ſeek. the remedy of 
ſuch an evil. 29 


Macuiaver has miſs'd it very narrowly and more dangerouſly ; for not fully P. B. 1. c 565 


5 be that. if a commonwealth be gall'd by the gentry, it is by their -over- 
balance, he ſpeaks of the gentry as hoſtil to popular governments, and of popular 
4: governments as hoſtil to the gentry; and makes us believe that the people in ſuch - 1 


N are ſo inrag'd againſt them, that where they meet a gentleman they kill him: 
ah which can never be prov'd by any one example, unlels in civil war; ſeeing that 
=: | even in Switzerland the gentry are not only ſafe, but in honor. But the balance, 
__ as I have laid it down, tho unſeen by Macntaverl, is that which interprets him, 

5 and that which he confirms by his judgment in many others as well as in this place, . 
XY where he concludes, That he who will go about to make a commonwealth where there 
Le many gentlemen, unleſs he firſt deſtroys them, undertakes an impoſſibility. And that - 


= 1 he who goes about to introduce monarchy where the conditicn. of the pecple is equal, 
_- Hall never bring it to paſs, unleſs he cull out ſuch of them as are the moſt turbulent and 
_- ambitious, and make them gentlemen or noblemen, not in name but in effef , that is, by 
== wriching them with lands, caſtles, and treaſures, that may gain them. power among the . 
1 „ Cenſuere patres, joſũt populus. 
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reſt, and bring in the reſt to dependence upon themſelves, to the end that they main- 
taining their ambition by the prince, the prince may maintain his power by them. 

WHERFORE as in this place I agree with Macniaver, that a nobility or gentry, 
overbalancing a popular government, is the utter bane and deſtruction of it; ſo 1 
ſhall ſhew in another, that a nobility or gentry, in a popular government, not 
overbalancing it, is the very life and ſoul of ir. | 

By what has bin ſaid, it ſhould ſeem that we may lay aſide further diſputes of 
the public ſword, or of the right of the militia ; which, be the government what 
it will, or let it change how it can, is inſeparable from the overbalance in domi- 
nion : nor, if otherwiſe ſtated by the law or cuſtom (as in the commonwealth of 
Rome *, where the people having the ſword, the nobility came to have the over- 
balance) avails it to any other end than deſtruction. For as a building ſwayin 
from the foundation muſt fall, ſo it fares with the law ſwaying from reaſon, br, 
the militia from the balance of dominion. And thus much for the balance of 
national or domeſtic empire, which is in dominion. | ; | 

Tu balance of foren or provincial empire is of a contrary nature. A man ma 
as well ſay, that it is unlawful for him who has made a fair and honeſt Pane 
to have tenants, as for a government that has made a juſt progreſs, and inlarge- 


ment of it ſelf, to have provinces. But how a province may be juſtly acquir d, 


appertains to another place. In this I am to ſhew no more than how or upon 


what kind of balance it is to be held; in order wherto I ſhall firſt ſhew upon what 


kind of balance it is not to be held. It has bin ſaid, that national or independent 
empire, of what kind ſoever, is to be exercis'd by them that have the proper ba- 
lance of dominion in the nation; wherfore provincial or dependent empire is not 
to be exercis'd by them that have the balance of dominion in the province, becauſe 
that would bring the government from provincial and dependent, to national and 
independent. Abſolute monarchy, as that of the Turks, neither plants its people 
at home nor abroad, otherwiſe than as tenants for life or at will ; wherfore its 
national and provincial government is all one. But in governments that admit the 
citizen or ſubject to dominion in lands, the richeſt are they that ſhare moſt of the 
power at home; wheras the richeſt among the provincials, tho native ſubjects, 
or Citizens that have bin tranſplanted, are leaſt admitted to the government abroad ; 
for men, hike flowers or roots being tranſplanted, take after the ſoil wherin they 
grow. Wherfore the commonwealth of Rome, by planting colonys of its citizens 
within the bounds of 1aly, took the beſt way of propagating itſelf, and natura- 
lizing the country; wheras if it had planted ſuch colonys without the bounds of 
Tracy, it would have alienated the citizens, and given a root to liberty abroad, that 
might have ſprung up foren, or ſavage, and hoſtil to her: wherfore it never made 
any ſuch diſperſion of itſelf and its ſtrength, till it was under the yoke of the em- 
perors, who diſburdening themſelves of the people, as having leſs apprehenſion of 


what they could do abroad than at home, took a contrary courſe. 


Tu Mamaiucs (which till any man ſhew me the contrary, I ſhall preſume to 
have bin a commonwealth conſiſting of an army, wherof the common ſoldier was 
the people, the commiſſion officer the ſenat, and the general the prince) were 
foreners, and by nation Circafians, that govern'd Egypt; wherfore theſe never 


® Conſules fine lege curiata rem militarem attingere non potuerunt. 
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durſt plant themſelves upon dominion, which growing naturally up into the 
national intereſt, muſt have diſſolv d the foren yoke in that province. 

Tus like in ſome ſort may be ſaid of Venice, the government wherof is uſually 
miſtaken: for Venice, tho it dos not take in the people, never excluded them. This 
commonwealth, the orders wherof are the moſt democratical or popular of all 
others, in regard of the exquiſit rotation of the ſenat, at the firſt inſtitution took 
in the whole people; they that now live under the government without participa- 
tion of it, are ſuch as have ſince either voluntarily choſen ſo to do, or were ſub- 
du'd by arms. Wherfore the ſubject of Venice is govern'd by provinces; and the 
balance of dominion not ſtanding, as has bin ſaid, with provincial government: 
as the Mamalucs durſt not caſt their government upon this balance in their pro- 
vinces, leſt the national intereſt ſhould have rooted out the foren; ſo neither dare 
the Yenetians take in their ſubjects upon this balance, left the foren intereſt ſhould 
root out the national (which is that of the 23000 now governing) and by diffuſing 
the commonwealth throout her territorys, loſe the advantage of her ſituation, by 
which in great part it ſubſiſts. And ſuch alſo is the government of the Spaniard 
in the Indies, to which he deputes natives of his own country, not admitting the 
Creolios to the government of thoſe provinces, tho deſcended from Spaniards. 

Bur if a prince or a commonwealth may hold a territory that is foren in this, it 
may be aſk*d, why he may not hold one that is native in the like manner? To 
which I anſwer, becauſe he can hold a foren by a native territory, but not a native 
by a foren: and as hitherto I have ſhewn what is not the provincial balance, ſo by 
this anſwer it may appear what it is, namely, the overbalance of a native territory 
to a foren; for as one country balances itſelf by the diſtribution of property ac- 
cording to the proportion of the ſame, ſo one country overbalances another by 
advantage of divers kinds. For example, the commonwealth of Rome over- 
balanc'd her provinces by the vigor of a more excellent government oppos'd to a 
crazier, or by a more exquiſit militia oppos'd to one interior in courage or diſci- 
plin. The like was that of the Mamalucs, being a hardy people, to the Ægyp- 
tians that were a ſoft one. And the balance of ſituation is in this kind of won- 
derful effect; ſeeing the King of Denmark, being none of the moſt potent princes, 
is able at the Sound to take toll of the greateſt: and as this king by the advantage 
of the land can make the fea tributary ; ſo Venice, by the advantage of the ſea, 
in whoſe arms ſhe is impregnable, can make the land to feed her Gulf. For the 
colonys in the Indies, they are yet babes that cannot live without ſucking the breaſts 
of their mother citys, but ſuch as I miſtake if when they com of age they do not 
wean themſelves: which cauſes me to wonder at princes that delight to be ex- 
hauſted in that way. And ſo much for the principles of power, whether national 
or provincial, domeſtic or foren; being ſuch as are external, and founded in the 
goods of fortune. 

I com to the principles of authority, which are internal, and founded upon the Aauthcrity, 
goods of the mind. Theſe the legiſlator that can unite in his government with 
thoſe of fortune, coms neareſt to the work of God, whoſe government conſiſts of 
heaven and earth: which was ſaid by PL Aro, tho in different words, as, when 
princes ſhould be philoſophers, or philoſophers princes, the world would be happy. 
And fays SoLoMoN, There is an evil which I have ſeen under the ſun, which+ pro- Eceleſ. v0.15. 
cedes from the ruler (enimvero neque nobilem, neque ingenuum, nec libertinum quidem Tacit. 
armis preponere, regia utilitas eſt) Folly 5 ſet in great dignity, and the rich (either Grot. 
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in virtue and wiſdom, in the goods of the mind, or thoſe of fortune upon that ba- 
lance which gives them a ſenſe of the national intereſt) it in low places. I have ſeen 
ſervants upon horſes, and princes walking as ſervants upon the earth. Sad com- 
plaints, that the principles of power and of authority, the goods of the mind and 
of fortune, do not meet and twine in the wreath or crown of empire! wherfore, if 
we have any thing of piety or of prudence, let us raiſe our ſelves out of the mire 
of privat intereſt to ths contemplation of virtue, and put a hand to the removal of 
this evil from under the ſun; this evil againſt which no government that is not 
ſecur'd, can be good; this evil from which no government that is ſecure muſt be 
perfect. SoLomon tells us, that the cauſe of it is from the ruler, from thoſe prin- 
ciples of power, which, balanc'd upon earthly traſh, exclude the heavenly treaſures 
of virtue, and that influence of it upon government, which 1s authority. We 
have wander'd the earth to find out the balance of power: but to find out that of 
authority, we muſt aſcend, as I ſaid, nearer heaven, or to the image of God, 
which 1s the ſoul of man. | 

Tur ſoul of man (whoſe life or motion is perpetual contemplation or thought) is 
the miſtreſs of two potent rivals, the one reaſon, the other paſſion, that are in 
continual ſuit ; and, according as ſhe gives up her will to theſe or either of them, 
is the felicity or miſery which man partakes in this mortal life. | 

For as whatever was paſſion in the contemplation of a man, being brought 
forth by his will into action, is vice and the bondage of ſin; ſo whatever was reaſon 
in the contemplation of a man, being brought forth by his will into action, is vir- 
tue and the freedom of ſoul. 

AGaiN, as thoſe actions of a man that were fin acquire to. himſelf repentance or 
ſhame, and affect others with ſcorn or pity ; ſo thoſe actions of a man that are vir- 
tue acquire to himſelf honor, and upon others authority. 

Now government 1s no other than the foul of a nation or city : wherfore that 


which was reaſon in the debate of a commonwealth being brought forth by the re- 


ſult, muſt be virtue; and foraſmuch as the ſoul of a city or nation is the ſoverain 
power, her virtue muſt be law. But the government whoſe law 1s, virtue,. and 
whoſe virtue 1s law, is the ſame whoſe empire is authority, and whoſe authority is 


empire. 


AGAIN, if the liberty of a man conſiſts in the empire of his reaſon, the abſence 
wherof would betray him to the bondage of his paſſions ; then the liberty of a com- 
monwealth conſiſts in the empire of her laws, the abſence wherof would betray her 
to the luſt of tyrants. And theſe I conceive to be the principles upon which Ak1- 
STOTLE and Livy (injuriouſly accus'd by Leviataan for not writing out of na- 
ture) have grounded their aſſertion, That à commonwealth is an empire of laws, and 
not of men. But they muſt not carry it ſo. For, ſays he, the liberty, wherof there 


is ſo frequent and honourable mention in the hiſtorys and philoſophy of the antient Greecs 


and Romans, and the writings and diſcourſes of thoſe that from them have receiv'd all 
their learning in the politics, is not the liberty of particular men, but the liberty of the 
commonwea/th, He might as well have ſaid, that the eſtates. of particular men in a 
commonwealth are not the riches of particular men, but the riches of the common- 
wealth; for equality of eſtates cauſes equality of power, and equality of power is 


the liberty not only of the commonwealth, but of every man. But ſure a man 


would never be thus irreverent with the greateſt authors, and poſitive againſt all 
antiquity, without ſom certain demonſtration of truth: and, what is it? why, 
| there 


OCE ANA. 


there is written on the turrets of the city of Lucca in great characters at this day the 
word LIBERTAS; yet no man can thence infer, that a particular man has more li- 
berty or immunity from the ſervice of the commonwealth there, than in Conſtantinople. 
Whether a commonwealth be monarchical or popular, the freedom is the ſame. The 
mountain has brought forth, and we have a little equivocation ! for to ſay, that a 
Luccheſe has no more liberty or immunity from the laws of Lucca, than a Turk has 
from thoſe of Conſtantinople; and to ſay that a Luccheſe has no more liberty or im- 
munity by the laws of Lucca, than a Turk has by thoſe of Conſtantinople, are pretty 
different ſpeeches, The firſt may be ſaid of all {dur alike ; the ſecond 
ſcarce of any two; much leſs of theſe, ſeeing it is known, that wheras the greateſt 
Baſha is a tenant, as well of his head as of his eſtate, at the will of his lord, the 
meaneſt Luccheſe that has land, is a frecholder of both, and not to be controPd but 
by the law, and that fram'd by every privat man to no other end (or they may 
thank themſelves) than to protect the liberty of every privat man, which by that 
means coms to be the liberty of the commonwealch. 

Bur ſeeing they that make the laws in commonwealths are but men, the main 
queſtion ſeems to be, how a commonwealth coms to be an empire of laws, and 
not of men? or how the debate or reſult of a commonwealth is ſo ſure to be 
according to reaſon ; ſeeing they who debate, and they who reſolve, be but men? 
and as often as reaſon is againſt a man, ſo often will a man be againſt reaſon. 

THis is thought to be a ſhrewd ſaying, but will do no harm; for be it ſo that 
reaſon is nothing but intereſt, there be divers intereſts, and ſo divers reaſons. 

As firſt, There is privat reaſon, which is the intereſt of a privat man. 

SECONDLY, There is reaſon of ſtate, which is the intereſt (or error, as was ſaid by 
SoLOMON) of the ruler or rulers, that is to ſay, of the prince, of the nobility, or of 
the people. . | | 

THrikDLy, There is that reaſon, which is the intereſt of mankind, or of the 
whole. Now if we ſee even in thoſe natural agents that want ſenſe, that as in them- 
ſelves they have a law which direfts them in the means wherby they tend to their own 


Perfection, ſo likewiſe that another law there is, which touches them as they are ſociable 


parts united into one body, a law which binds them each to ſerve to others good, and all 
to prefer the good of the whole, before whatſoever their own particular , as when 
ſtones, or heavy things forſake their ordinary wont or center, and fly upwards, as if 
they heard themſelves commanded to let go the good they privately wiſh, and to relieve 
the preſent diſtreſs of nature in common. There is a common right, law of nature, 
or intereſt of the Whole; which is more excellent, and ſo acknowleg'd to be by the 
agents themſelves, than the right or intereſt of the parts only. Hherfore tho it 
may be truly ſaid that the creatures are naturally carry'd forth to their proper utility or 
Profit, that. ought not to be taken in too general a ſenſe; ſeeing divers of them abſtain 
from their own profit, either in regard of thoſe of the ſame kind, or at leaſt of their 
young. : 
 Manxinpd then muſt either be leſs juſt than the creature, or acknowlege alſo 
his common intereſt to be common right. And if reaſon be nothing elſe but in- 
tereſt, and the intereſt of mankind be the right intereſt, then the reaſon of mankind 
mult be right reaſon. Now compute well; for if the intereſt of popular govern- 
ment com the neareſt to the intereſt of mankind, then the reaſon of popular go- 
vernment muſt com the neareſt to right reaſon. | | 
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Bur it may be ſaid, that the difficulty remains yet; for be the intereſt of popular 
government right reaſon, a man does not 166k upon reaſon as it is fight or wrong 
in itſelf, but as it makes for him or againiſt him. Wherfore unleſs you can ſhew 
ſuch orders of a government, as, like thofe of God in nature, ſhall be able to con- 
ſtrain this or that creature to ſhake off that inclination which is more peculiar'to it, 
and take up that which regards the common good or intereſt; all this is to no more 
end, than to perſuade every man in a popular government not to carve himſelf of 
that which he deſires moſt, but to be mannerly*at the public table, and give the 
beſt from himſelf to decency and the common intereſt. But that ſuch orders muy 
be eſtabliſh'd, as may, nay muſt give the upper hand in all cafes to common right 
or intereſt, notwithſtanding the nearneſs of that which ſticks to every man in privat, 


and this in a way of equal certainty and facility, is known even to girls, being no 


other than thoſe that are of common practice with them in divers caſes. For ex- 
ample, two of them have a cake yet undivided, which was given between them: 


that each of them therfore might have that 'which is due, divide, fays one to'the 


other, and 1 will chuſe; or let me divide, and you ſhall chuſe. If this be but once 
agreed upon, it is enough: for the divident, dividing unequally, loſes, in regard 
that the other takes the better half; wherfore ſhe divides equally, and ſo both have 
right. O rhe depth of the wiſdom of God ! and yet by the mbuths of babes and fuck- 
lings has he ſet forth his firength ; that which great philoſophers are diſputing upon 
in vain, is brought to light by two harmleſs girls, even the whole myſtery of a 
commonwealth, which lys only in dividing and chuſing. Nor has God (if his 
works in nature be underſtood) left ſo much to mankind to diſpute upon, as who 
ſhall divide, and who chuſe, but diſtributed them for ever into two orders, wherof 
the one has the natural right of dividing, and the other of chuſing. For example: 
A CoMmMoNnwWEALTH is but a civil ſociety of meh: let us take any number of 
men (as twenty) and immediatly make a commonwealth. Twenty men (if they be 
not all idiots, perhaps if they be) can never com fo together, but there will be fuch 
a difference in them, that about a third will be wiſer, or at leaſt leſs fooliſh than all 
the reſt ; theſe upon acquaintance, tho it be but ſmall, will be diſcover'd, and (as 
ſtags that have the largeſt heads) lead the herd: for while the fix diſcourſing and 
arguing one with another, ſhew the eminence of their parts, the fourteen diſcover 
things that they never thought on; or are clear'd in divers truths which had for- 
merly perplex*'d them. Wherfore in matter of common concernment, difficulty, 
or danger, they hang upon their lips as children upon their fathers; and the in- 
fluence thus acquir'd by the ſix, the eminence of whoſe parts are found to be a 
ſtay and comfort to the fourteen, is “ the authority of the fathers. Wherfore this 
can be no other than a natural ariſtocracy diffus'd by God throout the whole body 
of mankind to this end and purpoſe; and therfore ſuch as the people have not 
only a natural, but a poſitive obligation to make uſe of as their guides; as where 
the people of Jrael are commanded to take wiſe men, and underſtanding, and known 
among their tribes, to be made rulers over them. The ſix then approv'd of, as in the 
preſent caſe, are the ſenat, not by hereditary right, or in regard of the greatneſs 
of their eſtates only (which would tend to ſuch power as might force or draw the 


people) but by election for their excellent parts, which tends to the advancement of 


the influence of their virtue or authority that leads the people. Wherfore the office 
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of the ſenat is not to be commanders, but counſellors of the people; and that 
which is proper to counſellors is firſt to debate, and afterward to give advice in the 


' buſineſs wherupon they have debated; whence the decrees of the ſenat are never 


laws, nor ſo + call'd : and theſe being maturely fram'd, it is their uy + to pro- 
poſe in the caſe to the people. Wherfore the ſenat is no more than the de 
the commonwealth, But to debate, is to diſcern or put a difference between 
things that, being alike, are not the ſame; or it is ſeparating and weighing this. 
reaſon againſt that, and that reaſon againſt this, which is dividing. 

Tux Senat then having divided, who ſhall chuſe ? aſk the girls: for if ſhe that 


divided muſt have choſen alſo, it had bin little worſe for the other in caſe ſhe had 


not divided at all, but kept the whole cake to her ſelf, in regard that being to 
chuſe too, ſhe divided accordingly. Wherfore if the Senat have any farther power 
than to divide, the commonwealth can never be equal. But in a commonwealth 
conſiſting of a ſingle council, there is no other to chuſe than that which divided; 
whence it is, that ſuch a council fails not to ſcramble, that is, to be factious, 
there being no other dividing of the cake in that caſe but among themſelves. 

Non is there any remedy but to have another council to chuſe. The wiſdom-of 
the few-may be the light of mankind ; but the intereſt of the few is not the profit 
of mankind, nor of a commonwealth. Wherfore ſeeing we have granted intereſt 


to be reaſon, they muſt not chuſe, leſt it put out their light. But as the council 


dividing conſiſts of the wiſdom of the commonwealth, ſo the aſſembly or council 
chuſing ſhould conſiſt of the intereſt of the commonwealth : as the wiſdom of the 
commonwealth is in the ariſtocracy, ſo the intereſt of the commonwealth is in the 


whole body of the people. And wheras this, in cafe the commonwealth conſiſt of 
a whole nation, is too unweildy a body to be aſſembled, this council is to conſiſt 


of ſuch a repreſentative as may be equal, and ſo conſtituted, as can never contract 
any other intereſt than that of the whole people ; the manner wherof, being ſuch 
as is beſt ſhewn by exemplification, I remit to the model. But in the preſent caſe, 
the ſix dividing, and the fourteen chuſing, muſt of neceſſity take in the whole in- 
tereſt of the twenty. : 

Divipinc and chuſing in the language of a commonwealth is debating and re- 
ſolving; and whatſoever upon debate of the ſenat is propos'd to the people, and 
refolv'd by them, is enacted “ by the authority of the fathers, and by the power of 
the people, which concurring, make a law. 

Bor the law being made, ſays LeviaTuan, is but words and paper without the 
bands and ſwords of men; wherfore as theſe two orders of a commonwealth, namely 
the ſenat and the people, are legiſlative, ſo of neceſſity there muſt be a third to be 


executive of the laws made, and this is the magiſtracy ; in which order, with the 


reſt being wrought up by art, the commonwealth conſiſts of the ſenat propefing, 
the people reſolving, and the magiſtracy executing : wherby partaking of the ariſto- 
oracy as in the ſenat, of the democracy as in the people, and of monarchy as in the 
magiſtracy, it is complete. Now there being no other commonwealth but this in 
art or nature, it is no wonder if MacniaveL has ſhew'd us that the ancients held 
this only to be good; but it ſeems ſtrange to me, that they ſhould hold that there 


could be any other : for if there be ſuch a thing as pure monarchy, yet that there 
ſhould be ſuch a one as pure ariſtocracy, or pure democracy, is not in my under- 
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ſtanding. But the magiſtracy both in number and function is different in different 
commonwealths. Nevertheleſs there is one condition of it that muſt be the ſame in 
every one, or it diſſolves the commonwealth where it is wanting. And this is no 
leſs than that as the hand of the magiſtrat is the executive power of the law, ſo the 
head of the magiſtrat is anſwerable to the people, that his execution be according 
to the law; by which LEVIATHAN may fee that the hand or ſword that executes 
the law is in it, and not above it. | 

Now whether I have rightly tranſcrib'd theſe principles of a commonwealth out 
of nature, I ſhall appeal to God, and to the world. To God in the fabric of the 
commonwealth of 1/ae!: and to the world in the univerſal ſeries of antient pru- 
dence. But in regard the ſame commonwealths will be open'd at large in the 


council of legiſlators, I ſhall touch them for the preſent but ſlightly, beginning 


with that of 1/rael. 

Tur commonwealth of 71/72 conliſted of the ſenat, the people, and the ma- 
giſtracy. 
Tux people by their firſt diviſion, which was genealogical, were contain'd under 
their thirteen tribes, houſes, or familys ; wherof the firitborn in each was prince 
of his tribe, and had the leading of it: the tribe of Levi only being ſet apart to 


Toſh. ch. 13, ſerve at the altar, had no other prince but the high prieſt, In their ſecond diviſion 


to ch. 42. 


The people. 


they were divided locally by their agrarian, or the diſtribution of the land of Ca- 
naan to them by lot, the tithe of all remaining to Levi; whence according to their 
local diviſion, the tribes are reckon'd but twelve. | 

Tas aſſemblys of the people thus divided were methodically gather'd by trum- 


Numb. 10. 7. Pets to the congregation z which was, it ſhould ſeem, of two forts. For if it were 


call'd with one trumpet only, t4e princes of the tribes and the elders only aſſembl'd; 


Numb. 10. 4. but if it were call'd with two, the whole people garher'd themſelves to the congre- 
Numb. 10. 3. gation, for ſo it is render'd by the Engliſh; but in the Greec it is call'd Ecclefia, or 
Judg. 20. 2. the church of God, and by the Talmudiſt, the great Synagog. The word Ecclęſia 


was alſo anciently and properly us'd for the civil congregations or aſſemblys of the 


Acts 19. 23. people in Athens, Lacedemon, and Epheſus, where it is ſo call'd in Scripture, tho it 


Judg. 20. 2 


Exod. 19. 


be otherwiſe render'd by the tranſlators, not much as I conceive to their commen- 
dation, ſeeing by that means they have loſt us a good leſſon, the apoſtles borrow- 
ing that name fe their ſpiritual congregations, to the end that we might ſee they 
intended the government of the church to be democratical or popular, as is alſo 
plain in the reſt of their conſtitutions. 

Tus church or congregation of the people of 1/rael aſſembl'd in a military man- 


ner, and had the reſult of the commonwealth, or the power of confirming all their 


laws, tho propos'd even by God himſelf; as where they make him king; and 
where they reject or depoſe him as civil magiſtrat, and elect Saur. It is manifeſt, 
that he gives no ſuch example to a legiſlator in a popular government as to deny 


1 Sam. 8. 7, Or evade the power of the people, which were a contradiction : but tho he deſervedly 


blames the ingratitude of the people in that action, he commands Sa uu, being 


next under himſelf ſupreme magiſtrat, to hearken to their voice (for where the 
ſuffrage of the people goes for nothing, it is no commonwealth) and comforts him 
ſaying, They have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me that I ſhould not reign 
over them. But to reject him that he ſhould not reign over them, was as civil ma- 
giſtrat to depoſe him. The power therfore which the people had to depole even 


God himſelf as he was civil magiſtrat, leaves little doubt but that they had power 


3 to 
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to llave rejected any of thoſe laws confirmed by them throout the Scripture, which 
(to omit the ſeveral parcels) are generally contain'd under two heads, thoſe that 
were made by covenant with the people in the land of Moab, and thoſe which were 
made by covenant with the people in Horeb; which two, I think, amount to the 


whole b dy of the 1/raelitiſh laws. But if all and every one of the laws of 1/raet 


being propos'd by God, were no otherwiſe enacted than by covenant with the peo- 
ple, then that only which was reſolv'd by the people of [/rael was their law; and 
fo the reſult of that commonwealth was in the people. Nor had the people the re- 
ſult only in matter of law, but the power in ſom caſes of judicature; as alſo the 
right of levying war; cognizance in matter of religion; and the election of their 
magiſtrats, as the judg or dictator, the King, the prince: which functions were 
exerciſed by the Synagoga magna or congregation of Vrael, not always in one man- 
ner; for ſometimes they were perform'd by the ſuffrage of the people, viva voce; 
ſomerimes by the lot only ; and at others by the ballot, or by a mixture of the lot 
with the ſuffrage, as in the caſe of EL DAD and Mtpap, which I ſhall open with 
the ſenate. 

THe ſenat of Iſrael call'd in the Old Teſtament the ſeventy elders, and in the 
New the ſanbedrim (which word is uſually tranſlated the council) was appointed by 
God, and conſiſted of ſeventy elders beſides Mos Es, which were at firſt elected by 
the people; but in what manner 1s rather intimated than ſhewn. Neverthelels, 
becauſe I cannot otherwiſe underſtand the paſſage concerning EI DAD and Mp adp, 
of whom it 1s ſaid that they were of them that were written, but went not up to the 
tabernacle, then with the Talmudiſts, I conceive that Euvap and Mepap had the 
ſuffrage of the tribes, and ſo were written as competitors for magiſtracy; but 
coming afterwards to the lot, fail'd of it, and therfore went not up to the taber- 
nacle, or place of confirmation by God, or to the ſeſſionhouſe of the ſenat with 
the ſeventy upon whom the lot fell to be ſenators: for the ſeſſionhouſe of the /an-- 
hedrim was firſt in the court of the tabernacle, and afterwards in that of the temple, 
where it came to be call'd the ſtone chamber or pavement, If this were the ballot 
of Iſrael, that of Venice is the ſame tranſpos'd : for in Venice the competitor is 
choſen as it were by the lot, in regard that the electors are ſo made, and the magi- 
ſtrat is choſen by the /uffrage of the great council or aſſembly of the people. But the 
ſanbedrim of M ael being thus conſtituted, Mos Es for his time, and after him his 
ſucceſſor, ſat in the midſt of it as prince or archon, and at his left hand the orator 


or father of the ſenat; the reſt or the bench coming round. with either horn like a. 


creſcent, had a ſcribe attending upon the tip of it. | 
Iuls fenat, in regard the legiſlator of Vael was infallible, and the laws given 
by God ſuch as were not fit to be altered by men, is much different in the exerciſe 
of their power trom all other ſenats, except that of the Areopagits in Athens, which 
alſo was little more than a ſupreme judicatory ; for it will hardly, as I conceive, 
be found that the /anbedrim propos;d to the people till the return of the children of 
Vrael out of captivity under Eſdras, at which time there was a new law made, 
namely, for a kind of excommunication, or rather baniſhment, which had never 
bin before in Hrael. Nevertheleſs it is not to be thought that the ſanbedrim had 
not always that right, which from the time of E/dras is more frequently exercis'd, 
of propoſing to the people, but that they forbore it in regard of the fulneſs and in- 
fallibility of the law already made, wherby it was needleſs. Wherfore the function 
of this council, which is very rare in a ſenat, was executive, and conſiſted in the 
adminiſtration 
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adminiſtration of the law made; and wheras the council it ſelf is often und rſtood 
in Scripture by the prieſt and the Levit, there is no more in that fave onl7 that 
the prieſts and the Levits, who otherwiſe had no power at all, being in the younger 
years of this commonwealth, thoſe that were beſt ſtudy'd in the laws were the moſt 
frequently elected into the ſanbedrim. For the courts conſiſting of three and 
twenty elders ſitting in the gates of every city, and the /r;umvirats of judges con- 
ſtituted almoſt in every village, which were parts of the executive magiſtracy ſub- 
ordinat to the ſanhedrim, I ſhall take them at better leiſure, and in the larger diſ- 
courſe; but theſe being that part of this commonwealth which was inſtituted by 
Mos xs upon the advice of JeTHRo the prieſt of Midian (as I conceive a Heathen) 
are to me a ſufficient warrant even from God himſelf who confirm'd them, to make 
farther uſe of human prudence, wherever I find it bearing a teſtimony to it ſelf, 
whether in Heathen commonwealths or others: and the rather, becauſe ſo it is, 
that we who have the holy Scriptures, and in them the original of a commonwealth, 
made by the ſame hand that made the warld, are either altogether blind. or negli- 
gent of it; while the Heathens have all written theirs, as if they had had no other 
copy: as, to be more brief in the preſent account of that which you ſhall have 
more at large hereafter : | 

ATHENs conſiſted of the ſenat of the Bean propoſing, of the church or aſſembly 
of the people reſolving, and too often debating, which was the ruin of it; as alſo 
of the ſenat of the Areopagits, the nine archons, with divers other magiſtrats ex- 
ecuting. 

Lao EDEMON conſiſted of the ſenat propoſing ; of the church or congregation of 
the people reſolving only and never debating, which was the long life of it; and 
of the two kings, the court of the Ephors, with divers other magiſtats executing. 

CARTHAGE conſiſted of the ſenat propoſing and ſomtimes reſolving too; of the 
people reſolving and ſomtimes debating too, for which fault ſhe was reprehended 
by ArISTOTLE ; and ſhe had her ſuffetes, and her hundred men, with other magi- 
ſtrats executing. 

Roms conſiſted of the ſenat propoſing, the concio or people reſolving, and too 
often debating, which cauſed her ſtorms ; as alſo of the conſuls, cenſors, ædils, 
tribuns, pretors, queſtors, and other magiſtrats executing. 

Venice conſiſts of the ſenat or pregati propoſing, and ſomtimes reſolving too; 
of the great council or aſſembly of the people, in whom the reſult is conſtitutively ; 
as alſo of the doge, the fignory, the cenſors, the dieci, the quazancies, and other 
magiſtrats executing. | | 

Tus proceding of the commonwealths of Switzerland and Holland is of a like 
nature, tho after a more obſcure manner; for the ſoveraintys, whether cantons, 
provinces, or citys, which are the people, ſend their deputies commiſſion'd and in- 
ſtructed by themſelves (wherin they reſerve the reſult in their own power) to the 
provincial or general convention, or ſenat, where the deputies debate, but have 
no other power of reſult than What was confer'd upon them by the people, or is 
farther confer'd by the ſame upon farther occaſion. And for the executive part 
they have magiſtrats or judges in every canton, province or city, beſides thoſe 
which are more public, and relate to the league, as for adjuſting controverſies be- 
tween one canton, province or city, and another; or the like between ſuch perſons 
as are not of the ſame canton, province or city. 


Bur 


Bur that we may obſerve a little farther how the Heathen politicians have 
written, not only out of nature, but as it were out of Scripture : as in the com- 
monwealth of Jrael God is ſaid to have bin king; ſo the commonwealth where 
the law is king, is ſaid by Ar1sTOTLE to be the kingdom of God. And where by the 
luſts or paſſions of men a power is ſet above that of the law deriving from realon, 
which is the dictat of God, God in that ſenſe is rejected or depos'd that he ſhould 
| not reign over them, as he was in Hracl. And yet LEVIATHAN will have it, that Page 150, 
21 by reading of theſe Greec and Latin (he might as well in this ſenſe have ſaid 7elrerw) 

5 authors, young men, and all others that are unprovided of the antidot of ſolid reaſon, 
receiving a firong and delightful impreſſion of the great exploits of war, atchiev'd by the 
conduttors of their armys, receive withal a pleaſing idea of all they have don bejides ; 

and imagin their great proſperity not to have proceded from the emulation of particular 

men, but from the virtue of their popular form of government, not conſidering the fre- 

quent ſeditions and civil wars produc'd by the imperfection of their polity. Where, 

firſt, the blame he lays to the Heathen authors, is in his ſenſe laid to the Scrip- 
ture; and wheras he holds them to be young men, or men of no antidot that are 

of like opinions, it ſhould ſeem that Macaiaver, the ſole retriever of this antienr 
nd, is to his ſolid reaſon, a beardleſs boy that has newly read Livy. And 

ow ſolid his reaſon is, may appear, where he grants the great proſperity of antient 

a commonwealths, which is to give up the controverſy. For ſuch an effect muſt 

: have ſom adequat cauſe ; which to evade he inſinuats that it was nothing elſe but 

4 the emulation of particular men: as if fo great an emulation could have bin gene- 

rated without as great virtue; ſo great virtue without the beſt education; and beſt 
education without the beſt law; or the beſt laws any otherwiſe than by the excel. 
lency of their polity. 

Bur it ſom of theſe commonwealths, as being leſs perfect in their pality than 

8 others, have bin more ſeditious, it is not more an argument of the infirmity of this 
or that commonwealth in particular, than of the excellency of that kind of polity in 
general; which if they, that have not altogether reach'd, have nevertheleſs had 
greater proſperity, what would betal them that ſhould reach? 

AS In anſwer to which queſtion let me invite LEVIATHAN, who of all other govern- 
© ments gives the advantage to monarchy for perfection, to a better diſquiſition of it 
by theſe three aſſertions. | 

Tur firſt, That the perfection of government lys upon ſuch a libration in rhe 
| frame of it, that no man or men in or under it can have the intereſt ; or having the 
= intereſt, can have the power to diſturb it with ſedition. 

Tus ſecond, That monarchy, reaching the perfection of the kind, reaches not to 
the perfect ion of government; but muſt have ſom dangerous flaw in it. 

Ine third, That popular government, reaching the perfection of the kind, 
reaches the perfection of government, and has no flaw in it. | 

THz firſt aflertion requires no proof. | 

For the proof of the ſecond ; monarchy, as has bin ſhewn, is of two kinds, 
the one by arms, the other by a nobility, and there is no other kind in art or na- 
ture: for if there have been antiently ſom governments call'd kingdoms, as one of 
the Goths in Spain, and another of the Vandals in Africa, where the king rul'd 
without a nobility, and by a council of the n only; it is expreſly ſaid by the 
= authors that mention them, that the kings were but the captains, and that the peo- 
= ple not only gave them laws, but depos d them as often as they plcas'd. Nor is 
* 7 it 
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it poſſible in reaſon that it ſhould be otherwiſe in like caſes; wherfore theſe were 
either no monarchys, or had greater flaws in them than any other. 

Bur for a monarchy by arms, as that of the Turc (which of all models that ever 
were, coms up to the perfection of the kind) it is not in the wit or power of man 
to cure it of this dangerous flaw, That the Janizarys have frequent intereſt and 
perpetual power to raiſe ſedition, and to tear the magiſtrat, even the prince him- 
ſelf, in pieces. Therfore the monarchy of Turky is no perfect government. 

Arp for a monarchy by nobility, as of late in Oceana (which of all other models 
before the declination of it came up to the perfection in that kind) it was not in 
the power or wit of man to cure it of that dangerous flaw, That the nobility had 
frequent intereſt and perpetual power by their retainers and tenants to raiſe ſedi- 
tion; and (wheras the Fanizarys occaſion this kind of calamity no ſooner than th 
make an end of it) to levy a laſting war, to the vaſt effuſion of blood, and that 
even upon occaſions wherin the people, but for their dependence upon their lords, 
had no concernment, as in the feud of the Red and Vite. The like has bin fre- 
quent in Spain, France, Germany, and other monarchys of this kind; wherfore 
monarchy by a nobility is no perfect government. 

For the proof of the third aſſertion; LeviaTaan yields it to me, that there is 
no other commonwealth but monarchical or popular : wherfore if no monarchy 
be a perfect government, then either there is no perfect government, or it mult 
be popular; for which kind of conſtitution I have ſomething more to ſay, than 
LEVIATHAN has faid or ever will be able to ſay for monarchy. As, | 

FirsT, That it is the government that was never conquer'd by any monarch, 
from the beginning of the world to this day : for if the commonwealths of Greece 
came under the yoke of the kings of Macedon, they were firſt broken by them- 
felves. 

SECONDLY, That it is the government that has frequently led mighty monarchs 
in triumph. 

TaikDLY, That it is the government, which, if it has bin ſeditious, it has 
not bin ſo from any imperfection in the kind, but in the particular conſtitution ; 


which, wherever the like has happen'd, muſt have bin inequal. 


Four THLY, That it is the government, which, if it has bin any thing near equal, 


was never ſeditious; or let him ſhew me what ſedition has happen'd in Lacedemon 


or Venice. | 

FieTHLY, That it is the government, which, attaining to perfect equality, has 
ſuch a libration in the frame of it, that no man living can ſhew which way any 
man or men, in or under it, can contract any ſuch intereſt or power as ſhould be 
able to diſturb the commonwealth with ſedition; wherfore an equal commonwealth 
is that only which is without flaw, and contains in it the full perfection of govern- 
ment. But to return. | 

By what has been ſhewn in reaſon and experience it may appear, that tho com- 
monwealths in general be governments of the ſenat propoſing, the people reſol- 
ving, and the magiſtracy executing ; yet ſom are not ſo good at theſe orders as 
others, thro ſome impediment or defect in the frame, balance, or capacity of 
them, according to which they are of divers kinds. 

Tus firſt diviſion of them is into ſuch as are ſingle, as 1/ael, Athens, Lacede- 


mon, &c. and ſuch as are by leagues, as thole of the Acheans, Etolians, Lycians, 
Switz, and Hollanders. 
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Tux ſecond (being Macniaver's) is into ſuch as a'e for preſervation, as La- 
cedemon and Venice, and ſuch as are for increaſe, as Athens and Rome; in which I 
can ſee no more than that the former takes in no more citizens than are neceſſary 
for defence, and the latter ſo many as are capable of increaſe. 

Tus third diviſion (unſeen hitherto) is into equal and inequal, and this is the 
main point, eſpecially as to domeſtic peace and tranquillity; for to make a com- 
monwealth incqual, is to divide it into partys, which ſets them at perpetual va- 
riance, the one party endeavouring to preſerve their eminence and inequality, and 
the other to attain to equality : whence the people of Rome deriv'd their perpetual 
ſtrife with the nobility and ſenat. But in an equal commonwealth there can be no 
more ſtrife than there can be overbalance in equal weights ; wherfore the common- 
wealth of Venice, being that which of all others is the moſt equal in the conſtitution, 
is that wherin there never happen'd any ſtrife between the ſenat and the people. 

An equal commonwealth is ſuch a one as is equal both in the balance or foun- 
dation, and in the ſuperſtructure; that is to ſay, in her Agrarian law, and in her 
rotation. 

An equal Agrarian is a perpetual law eſtabliſhing and preſerving the balance of 
dominion by ſuch a diſtribution, that no one man or number of men, within the 
compals of the few or ariſtocracy, can com to overpower the whole people by their 
poſſeſſions in lands. | | 

As the Agrarian anſwers to the foundation, ſo dos rotation to the ſuperſtruc- 
tures. 

EqQvaL rotation is equal viciſſitude in government, or ſucceſſion to magiſtracy 
confer'd for ſuch convenient terms, enjoying equal vacations, as take in the whole 
body by parts, ſucceding others, thro the free election or ſuffrage of the people. 

Tux contrary wherunto is prolongation of magiſtracy, which, traſhing the wheel 


of rotation, deſtroys the life or natural motion of a commonwealth. 


Tux election or ſuffrage of the people is molt free, where it is made or given 
in ſuch a manner, that it can neither oblige “ nor diſoblige another; nor thro fear 
of an enemy, or baſhfulneſs towards a friend, impair a man's liberty. 

WHERFORE, ſays CicERO , the tablet or ballot of the people of Rome (who 
gave their votes by throwing tablets or little pieces of wood ſecretly into urns 
mark' d for the negative or affirmative) was a welcom conſtitution to the pe ple, 
as that which, not impairing the aſſurance of their brows, increas'd the freedom of 
their judgment. I have not ſtood upon a more particular deſcription of this ballot, 
becauſe that of Venice exemplity*d in the model is of all others the molt perfect. 

AN equal commonwealth (by that which has bin faid) is government eſtabliſp'd 
upon en equal Agrarian, ariſing into the ſuperſtructures or three orders, the ſcnat de— 
bating and propoſing, the people . reſolving, and the magiſtracy executing by an equal 
rotation thro the ſuffrage of the people given by the ballot. For tho rotation may be 
without the ballot, and the ballot without rotation, yet the ballot not only as to the 
inſuing model includes both, but is by far the molt equal way; for which cauſe 
under the name of the ballot I ſhall hereafter underſtand both that and rotation 
r00, 


Qui beneficium accepit, libertstem vendidit, | 


+ Grata populo elt tabella quiz frontes aperit hominum, mentes tegit, datque eam libertatem ut quod 
velint faciant, | 
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No having reaſon'd the principles of an equal commonwealth, I ſhould com to 

ive an inſtance of ſuch a one in experience, if I could find it; but if this work 
. of any value, it lys in that it is the firſt example of a commonwealth that is per- 
fectly equal. For Venice, tho it coms the ncareſt, yet is a commonwealth for pre- 
ſervation; and ſuch a one, conſidering the paucity of citizens taken in, and the 
number not taken in, is externally unequal: and tho every commonwealth that 
holds provinces muſt in that regard be ſuch, yet not to that degree. Nevertheleſs 
Venice internally, and for her capacity, is by far the moſt equal, tho it has not in 
my judgment arriv'd at the full perfection of equality; both becauſe her laws ſup- 
plying the defect of an Agratian, are not ſo clear nor effectual at the foundation, 
nor her ſuperſtructures by the virtue of her ballot or rotation exactly librated ; 
in regard that thro the paucity of her citizens, her greater magiſtracys are conti- 
nually wheePd thro a fow hands, as is confeſt by JanoTT1, where he ſays, that 
if a gentleman coms once to be Savio di terra ferma, it ſeldom happens that he 
fails from thenceforward to be adorn'd with ſom one of the greater magiſtracys, 
as Savi di mare, Savi di terra ferma, Savi Grandi, counſellors, thoſe of the decem- 
virat or dictatorian council, the aurogatori or cenſors, which require no vacation 
or interval. Wherfore if this in Venice, or that in Lacedemen, where the kings 
were hereditary, and the ſenators (tho elected by the people) for life, cauſe no in- 


equality (which is hard to be conceiv'd) in a commonwealth for preſervation, or 


ſuch a one as conſiſts of a few citizens; yet is it manifeſt, that it would cauſe a 
very great one in a commonwealth for increaſe, or conſiſting of the many, which, 
by ingroſſing the magiſtracys in a few hands, would be obſtructed in their rotation. 

Bur there be who ſay (and think it a ſtrong objection) that let a commonwealth 
be as equal as you can imagin, two or three men when all is don will govern it; 
and there 1s that in it, which, notwithſtanding the pretended ſufficiency of a po- 
pular ſtate, amounts to a plain confeſſion of the imbecility of that policy, and of 
the prerogative of monarchy : for as much as popular governments in difficult caſes 
have had recourſe to dictatorian power, as in Rome. 

To which I anſwer, That as truth is a ſpark to which objections are like bel- 
lows, fo in this reſpe& our commonwealth ſhines; for the eminence acquir'd by 
ſuffrage of the people in a commonwealth, eſpecially if it be popular and equal, 
can be aſcended by no other ſteps than the univerſal acknowlegement of virtue : 
and where men excel in virtue, the commonwealth is ſtupid and unjuſt, if ac- 


cordingly they do not excel in authority. Wherfore this is both the advantage of 


virtue, which has her due incouragement, and of the commonwealth, which has 
her due ſervices. Theſe are the philoſophers which PLaTo would have to be 
princes, the princes which SoLomon would have to be mounted, and their ſteeds: 
are thole of authority, not empire : or, if they be buckPd to the chariot of empire, 
as that of rhe dictatorian power, like the chariot of the ſun, it is glorious for terms 
and vacations, or intervals. And as a commonwealth is a government of laws and 
not of men, ſo is this the principality of virtue, and not of man; if that fail or ſet 
in one, it riſes in another * who is created his immediat ſucceſſor. And this takes 
away that vanity from under the ſun, which 1s an error proceding more or leſs 
from all other rulers under heaven but an equal commonwealth, f 


* Uno avulſo, non deficit al er 
Aureus, & ſimili frondeſcit virga me tallo. 
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Tursz things conſider'd, it will be convenient in this place to ſpeak a word to- 
ſuch as go about to inſinuat to the nobility or gentry a fear of the people, or to 
the people a fear of the nobility or gentry, as if their intereſts were deſtructive to 
each other; when indeed an army may as well conſiſt of ſoldiers without officers, 
or of officers without ſoldiers, as a commonwealth (eſpecially ſuch a one as is ca- 

able of greatneſs) of a people without a gentry, or of a gentry without a people: 
| herfore this (tho not always ſo intended as may appear by Macniavet, who 
0 elſe would be guilty) is a pernicious error. There is ſomthing firſt in the making 
f of a commonwealth, then in the governing of it, and laſt of all in the leading ot 
its armys; which (tho there be great divines, great lawyers, great men in all pro- 
feſſions) ſeems to be N only to the genius of a gentleman. For ſo it is in 
the univerſal ſeries of ſtory, that if any man has founded a commonwealth, he 
was firſt a gentleman. Moses had his education by the daughter of Puar ao" ; 
Tukszus and SoLon, of noble birth, were held by the Athenians worthy to be 
kings; LycurGus was of the royal blood; RomuLus and Numa princes; B u- 
Tus and PuBLico! a Patricians; the GBA, that loſt their lives for the people 
of Rome and the reſtitution of that commonwealth, were the {ons of a father adorn'd 
with two triumphs, and of CorntLia the daughter of Scipio, who being de- 
manded in marriage by King ProLemy, diſdain'd to becom the queen of &gypr. 
And the moſt renown'd OLPHAUS MEGALETOR, ſole legiſlator (as you 
will fee anon) of the commonwealth of Oceana, was deriv'd from a noble family: 
nor will it be any occaſion of ſcruple in this caſe, that Le vIATHAN affirms the 
politics to be no antienter than his book de Cive. Such allo as have got any fame 
in the civil government of a commonwealth, or by the leading of its armys, have 
bin gentlemen ; for ſo in all other reſpects were thoſe plebeian magiſtrates elected 
by the people of Rome, being of known deſcents, and of equal virtues, except 
only that they were excluded trom the name by the uſurpation of the Patricians. 
Holland, thro this defect at home, has borrow'd princes for generals, and gentle- 
men of divers nations for commanders : and the $w7tzers, if they have any defect 
in this kind, rather lend their people to the colors of other princes, than make 
that noble uſe of them at home, which ſhould aſſert the liberty of mankind. For 
where there is not a nobility to hearten the people, they are ſlothful, regardleſs of 
the world, and of the public intereſt of liberty, as even thoſe of Rome had bin 
without their gentry: wherfore let the people embrace the gentry in peace, as the 
light of their eys; and in war, as the trophy of their arms; and if CoRNELIA dif- 
dain'd to be queen of Egypt, if a Roman conſul look'd down from his tribunal 
upon the greateſt king; let the nobility love and cheriſh the people that afford 
them a throne ſo much per in a commonwealth in the acknowlegement of their 
virtue, than the crowns of monarchs. 

Bor if the equality of a commonwealth conſiſt in the equality firſt of the An inequat 
Agrarian, and next of the rotation, then the inequality of a commonwealth muſt common- 
conſiſt in the abſence or inequality of the Agrarian, or of the rotation, or of both. u. 

Isg AEL and Lacedemon, which commonwealths (as the people of this, in Jas z- 
PHUS, claims kindred of that) have great reſemblance, were each of them equal in 
their Agrarian, and inequal in their rotation ; eſpecially 1/rae!, where the /anbe- 
grim or ſenat, firſt elected by the people, as appears by the words of Moses, took 
upon them ever after, without any precept of God, to ſubſtitute their ſucceflors 
by ordination z which having bin there of civil uſe, as excommunication, commu- 
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Of laws. 


Ger 


nity of goods, and other cuſtoms of the Eſſeans, who were many of them con- 
verted, came afterward to be introduced into the Chriſtian church. And the 
election of the judg, ſuffes or dictator, was irregular, both for the occaſion, the 
term, and the vacation of that magiſtracy; as you find in the book of Judges, 
where it is often repeated, That in thoſe days there was no King in Jrael, that is, 
no judg: and in the firſt of Saugt, where ELy judg'd 1/rae! forty years, and 
SAaMUE1., all his life. In Lacedemon the election of the ſenat being by ſuffrage of 
the people, tho for life, was not altogether ſo inequal; yet the hereditary right of 
kings, were it not for the AcrRar1an, had ruin'd her. 

ATHENs and Rome were inequal as to their AGRARIAN, that of Athens being 
infirm, and this of Rome none at all; for if it were more antiently carry'd, it was 
never obſerv'd. Whence by the time of TI BER IUs GRACUs the nobility had 
almoſt eaten the people quite out of their lands, which they held in the occupation 
of tenants aad ſervants : wherupon the remedy being too late, and too vehemently 
apply'd, that commonwealth was ruin'd. 

THrtst allo were inequal in their rotation, but in a contrary manner. Athens, 
in regard that the ſenat (choſen at once by lot, not by ſuffrage, and chang'd every 
year, not in part, but in the whole) conſiſted not of the natural ariſtocracy ; nor 
ſitting long enough to underſtand, or to be perfect in their office, had no ſufficient 
authority to reſtrain the people from that perpetual turbulence in the end, which 
was their ruin, notwithſtanding the efforts of Nic1as, who did all a man could do 
to help it. But as Athens by the headineſs of the people, ſo Rome fell by the am- 
bition of the nobility, thro the want of an equal rotation; which if the people had 
got into the ſenat, and timely into the magiſtracys (whereof the former was always 
uſurp'd by the Patricians, and the latter tor the moſt part) they had both carry'd 
and held their Agrarian, and that had render'd that commonwealth immovable. 

Bur let a commonwealth be equal or inequal, it muſt conſiſt, as has bin ſhewn 
by reaſon and all experience, of the three general orders; that is to ſay, of the 
ſenat debating and propoſing, of the people reſolving, and of the magiſtracy exe- 


cuting. Wherfore I can never wonder enough at LEVIATHAN, who, without any 


reaſon or example, will have it that a commonwealth conſiſts of a ſingle perſon, 
or of a ſingle aſſembly; nor can I ſufficiently pity thoſe thouſand gentlemen, whoſe 
minds, which otherwiſe would have waver'd, he has fram'd (as is affirm'd by himſelf) 
into a conſcientions obedience (for ſo he is pleas'd to call it) of ſuch a government. 

Bur to finiſh this part of the diſcourſe, which I intend for as complete an epi- 


tome of antient prudence, and in that of the whole art of politics, as I am able to 
frame in ſo ſhort a time; 


Tux two firſt orders, that is to ſay, the ſenat and the people, are legiſlative, 


wherunto anſwers that part of this ſcience which by politicians is intitl'd * of laws ; 


and the third order 1s executive, to which anſwers that part of the ſame ſcience 
which is ſtil'd + of the frame and courſe of courts or judicatorys. A word to each 
of theſe will be neceſſary. | | 


And firſt tor laws, they are either eccleſiaſtical or civil, ſuch as concern religion 
or government. | 


Laws eccleſiaſtical, or ſuch as concern religion, according to the univerſal courſe 


of antient prudence, are in the power of the magiſtrat; but according to the com- 
mon practice of modern prudence, ſince the papacy, torn out of his hands, 
De legibus, 4 De judiciis, 
Bur, 
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Bur, as a government pretending to liberty, and yet ſuppreſſing liberty of con- 
ſcience (which, becauſe religion not according to a man's conſcience can to him be 
none at all, is the main) muſt be a contradiction; ſo a man that, pleading for 
the liberty of privat conſcience, refuſes liberty to the national conſcience, mult be 
abſurd. 

A coMMONWEALTH is nothing elſe but the national conſcience. And if the 
conviction of a man's privat conſcience produces his privat religion, the convic- 
tion of the national conſcience muſt produce a national religion. Whether this be 
well reaſon'd, as alſo whether theſe two may ſtand together, will beſt be ſhewn by 
the examples of the antient commonwealths taken in their order. 

In that of ae! the government of the national religion appertain'd not to the 
Prieſts and Levites, otherwiſe than as they happen'd to be of the ſanbedrim or 
ſenat, to which they had no right at all but by election. It is in this capacity 
therfore that the people are commanded under pain of death 7% hearken to them, 
and to do according to the ſentence of the law which they ſhould teach; but in 1/recl 
the law eccleſiaſtical and civil was the ſame, therfore the ſanbedrim having the 

ower of one, had the power of both. But as the national religion appertain'd 
to the juriſdiction of the ſanbedrim, ſo the liberty of conſcience appertain'd, from 
the ſame date, and by the ſame right, to the prophets and their diſciples ; as where 
it is ſaid, I will raiſe up a prophet and whoever will not hearken to my words 
which be ſhall ſpeak in my name, I will require it of bim. The words relate to pro- 
phetic right, which was above all the orders of this commonwealth ; whence ELt- 
Jan not only refus'd to obey the king, but deſtroy'd his meſſengers with fire. 
And wheras it was not lawful by the national religion to ſacrifice in any other place 
than the temple, a prophet was his own temple, and might ſacrifice where he 
would, as ELIjanH did in Mount Carmel, By this right Joux the Baptiſt and our 
Saviour, to whom 1t more particularly related, had their diſciples, and taught the 
people; whence is deriv'd our preſent right of GATHER'D CONGREGA- 
TIONS: wherfore the Chriſtian religion grew up according to the orders of the 
commonwealth of 77ae/, and not againſt them. Nor was liberty of conſcience 
infring'd by this government, till the civil liberty of the ſame was loſt, as under 
Herop, PitaT, and T:iB:R1vs, a threepiPd tyranny. | 

To procede, Athens preſerv'd her religion, by the teſtimony of Pavi, with 
great ſuperſtition : if ALciB1aDEs, that atheiſtical fellow, had not ſhew'd them a 
pair of heels, they had ſhaven off his head for ſhaving their Mezxcurys, and 
making their gods look ridiculouſly upon them without beards. Nevertheleſs, if 
Paul. reaſon'd with them, they lov'd news, for which he was the more welcom ; 
and if he converted Dionysius the Areopagit, that is, one of the ſenators, there 
follow'd neither any hurt to him, nor loſs of honor to Diox vstus. And for Rome, 
if CiceRo, in his moſt excellent book de natura deorum, overthrew the national re- 
ligion of that commonwealth, he was never the farther from being conſul. But 
there is a meanneſs and poorneſs in modern prudence, not only to the damage of 
civil government, but of religion it ſelf: for to make a man in matter of religion, 
which admits not of ſenſible demonſtration (jzrare in verba magiſtri) engage to 
believe no otherwiſe than is beliey'd by my Lord Biſhop, or Goodman Preſby ter, 
is a pedantiſm, that has made the ſword to be a rod in the hands of ſchoolmaſters ; 
by which means, wheras the Chriſtian religion is the fartheſt of any from coun- 
tenancing war, there never was a war of religion but ſince Chriſtianity : for which 
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we are beholden to the Pope; for the Pope not giving liberty of conſcience to 

rinces and commonwealths, they cannot give that to their ſubjects which they 
ths not themſelves : whence both princes and ſubjects, either thro his inſtigation, 
or their own diſputes, have introduc'd that execrable cuſtom, never known in the 
world before, of fighting for religion, and denying the magiſtrat to have any juriſ- 
diction concerning it; wheras the magiſtrat's loſing the power of religion loſes the 
liberty of conſcience, which in that caſe has nothing to protect it. But if the 
people be otherwiſe taught, it concerns them to look about them, and to diſtin- 
guiſh between the ſhrieking of the lapwing, and the voice of the turtle. 

To com to civil laws, if they ſtand one way and the balance another, it is the 
caſe of a government which of neceſſity muſt be new model'd; wherefore your 
lawyers adviſing you upon the like occaſions to fit your government to their laws, 
are no more to be regarded, than your taylor if he ſhould deſire you to fit your 
body to his doublet. There is alſo danger in the plauſible pretence of reforming 
the law, except the government be firſt good, in which caſe it is a good tree, and 
(trouble not yourſelves overmuch) brings not forth evil fruit; otherwiſe, if the 
tree be evil, you can never reform the fruit: or if a root that is naught bring forth 
fruit of this kind that ſeems to be good, take the more heed, for it 1s the ranker 
poiſon. It was no wile probable, if AvcvsTvus had not made excellent laws, that 
the bowels of Rome could have com to be fo miſerably eaten out by the tyranny of 
T1ztR1vs and his ſucceſſors. The beſt rule as to your laws in general is, that they 
be few. Rome by the teſtimony of Crcero was beſt govern'd under thoſe of the 
twelve tables; and by that of Tacitus, Plurimæ leges, corruptiſſima reſpublica, 
You will be told, That where the laws be few, they leave much to arbitrary power; 
but where they be many, they leave more: the Jaws in this caſe, according to 
Jusxixiax and the beſt lawyers, being as litigious as the ſuitors. SoLon made 
few; Lycurcvs fewer laws: and commonwealths have the feweſt at this day of 
all other governments. 

Now to conclude this part with a word de judiciis, or of the conſtitution or courſe 
of courts, it is a diſcourſ not otherwiſe capable of being well manag'd but by par- 
ticular examples, both the conſtitution and courſe of courts being divers in dif- 
ferent governments, but beſt beyond compare in Venice, where they regard not fo 


much the arbitrary power of their courts, as the conſtitution of them; wherby that 


arbitrary power being altogether unable to retard or do hurt to buſineſs, produces 
and muſt produce the quickeſt diſpatch, and the moſt righteous dictats of juſtice 
that are perhaps in human nature. The manner I ſhall not ſtand in this place to 


deſcribe, becauſe it is exemplify'd at large in the judicature of the people of Oceana. 


And thus much of antient prudence, and the firſt branch of this preliminary 
diſcourſe. 
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The Second Part of- the Preliminarys. 


N the ſecond part 1 ſhall endeavor to ſhew the riſe, progreſs, and declination of 

modern prudence. | 

Taz date of this kind of policy is to be computed, as was ſhewn, from thoſe in- 
undations of Goths,. Vandals, Huns, and Lombards, that overwhelm'd the Roman 
empire. But as there is no appearance in the bulk or conſtitution of modern pru- 
dence, that it ſhould ever have bin able to com up and grapple with the antient, ſo 
ſomthing of neceſſity muſt have interpos'd, wherby this came to be enervated, 
and that to receive ſtrength and incouragement. And this was the execrable reign 
of the Roman emperors taking riſe from (that felix ſcelus) the arms of CæsAR, in 
which ſtorm the ſhip of the Roman commonwealth was forc'd to diſburden itſelf of 
that precious fraight, which never ſince could emerge or raiſe its head but in the 
gulf of Venice. 2 8 

IT is ſaid in Scripture, Thy evil is of thyſelf, O Iſrael ! To which anſwers that of 
the moraliſts, None is hurt but by himſelf, as alſo the whole matter of the politics 
at preſent this example of the Romans, who, thro a negligence committed in their 
Agrarian laws, let in the ſink of luxury, and forfeited the ineſtimable treaſure of 
liberty for themſelves and their poſterity. 

Taz1r Agrarian laws were ſuch, wherby their lands ought to have bin divided 
among the people, either without mention of a colony, in which caſe 7 were not 
oblig'd to change their abode; or with mention and upon condition of a colony, 
in which caſe they were to change their abode; and leaving the city, to plant them- 
ſelves upon the lands ſo aſſign'd. The lands aſſign'd, or that ought to have bin 
aſſign'd in either of theſe ways, were of three kinds: ſuch as were taken from the 
enemy and diſtributed to the people; or ſuch as were taken from the enemy, and 
under color of being reſerv*d to the public uſe, were thro ſtealth poſſeſt by the 
nobility ; or ſuch as were bought with the public money to be diſtributed. Of 
the laws offer'd in theſe caſes, thoſe which divided the lands taken from the eneniy, 
or purchas'd with the public money, never occaſion'd any diſpute ; but ſuch as 
drove at diſpoſſeſſing the nobility of their uſurpations, and dividing the common 
purchaſe of the ſeword among the people, were never touch'd but they caus'd earth- 
quakes, nor could they ever be ohtain'd by the people; or being obtain'd, be 
obſery'd by the nobility, who not only preſery'd their prey, but growing vaſtly 
rich upon it, bought the people by degrees quite out of thoſe ſhares that had been 
confer'd upon them. This the Grxaccxr coming too late to perceive, found the 
balance of the commonwealth to be loſt; but putting the people (when they had 
leaſt force) by forcible means upon the recovery of it, did ill, ſeeing it neither 
could nor did tend to any more than to ſhew them by worſe effects, that what the 
wiſdom of their leaders had difcover'd was true. For (quite contrary to what has 
happen'd in Oceana, where, the balance falling to the people, they have overthrown 
the nobility) that nobility of Rome, under the conduct of SyLLa, overthrew the 
people and the commonwealth : ſeeing SyLLa firſt introduc'd that new balance, 
which was the foundation of the ſucceding monarchy, in the plantation of military 


Nemo nocetur niſi ex ſe. | 
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colonys, inſtituted by his diſtribution of the conquer'd lands, not now of enemys, 
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are call'd milites beneficiarit ; in regard that the tenure of their lands was by way of 

benefices, that is, for life, and upon condition of duty or ſervice in the war upon 

their own charge. Theſe benefices ALEXANDER Severus granted to the heirs of : 

the incumbents, but upon the ſame conditions. And ſuch was the dominion by 
| 


= but of citizens, to forty-ſeven legions of his ſoldiers ; ſo that how he came to be 

* PERPETUAL DIC TAT OR, or other magiſtrats to ſuccede him in like power, al 
| is no miracle. | y 
| The balance Tussz military colonys (in which manner ſucceeding emperors continu'd, as $ 
oh! „ of the Roman Aygysrvs by the diſtribution of the Yeterans, wherby he had overcom Baurus ; 
28 BED and Cassius, to plant their ſoldiery) conſiſted of ſuch as I conceive were they that 


which the Roman emperors gave their balance. But to the beneficiarys, as was ng 
leſs than neceſſary for the ſafety of the prince, a matter of eight thouſand by the 
example of AucusTus were added, which departed not from his ſides, but were 
his perpetual guard, call'd Pretorian bands; tho theſe, according to the incurable 
flaw already obſerv'd in this kind of government, became the moſt frequent but- H 
chers of their lords that are to be found in ſtory. Thus far the Roman monarchy "a 

is much the ſame with that at this day in Turky, conſiſting of a camp, and a horſe- i 
quarter; a camp in regard of the Spahys and Janizarys, the perpetual guard of J 
the prince, except they alſo chance to be liquoriſh after his blood; and a horſe- B 
quarter in regard of the diſtribution of his whole land to tenants for life, upon 
condition of continual ſervice, or as often as they ſhall be commanded at their own 
charge by timars, being a word which they ſay ſignifys benefices, that it ſhall ſave 
me a labor of opening the government. 

Bur the fame of Manomer and his prudence, is eſpecially founded in this, that 
wheras the Roman monarchy, except that of Mael, was the moſt imperfect, the 
Turkiſh is the moſt perfect that ever was. Which happen'd in that the Roman (as 
the Vraelitiſb of the ſanbedrim and the congregation) had a mixture of the ſenat 
and the people; and the Turk is pure. And that this was pure, and the other 
mix'd, happen'd not thro the wiſdom of the legiſlators, but the different genius of 
the nations; the people of the eaſtern parts, except the Jraelils, which is to be 
attributed to their agrarian, having bin ſuch as ſcarce ever knew any other con- 
dition than that of flavery; and theſe of the weſtern having ever had ſuch a reliſh 
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of liberty, as thro what deſpair ſoever could never be brought to ſtand ſtill while 3 

the yoke was putting on their necks, but by being fed with ſom hopes of reſerving 1 

to themſelves ſom part of their freedom. | oy 
WreRFoRE Julius CæsAR (faith * SutTONIus) contented himſelf in naming 


Dion, half the magiſtrats, to leave the reſt to the ſuffrage of the people. And MæcExAs, 
tho he would not have AuGusTvs to give the people their liberty, would not have 
him take it quite away 1. Whence this empire being neither hawk nor buz2zard, 
made a flight accordingly ; and the-prince being perpetually toſt (having the ava- 
rice of the ſoldiery on this hand to fatisfy upon the people, and the ſenat and the 
people on the other to be defended from the ſoldiery) ſeldom dy'd any other death 

P. cap. 19. than by one horn of this diJemma, as is noted more at large by MAchIAVEI. But 
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the Pretorian bands, thoſe beſtial executioners of their captain's tyranny upon 
others, and of their own upon him, having continued from the time of Audus us, 
were by ConsTANTIN the Great (incens'd againſt them for taking part with his ad- 
verſary MaxenT1vs) remov'd from their ſtrong gariſon which they held in Rome, 
and diſtributed into divers provinces. The benefices of the ſoldiers that were 
hitherto held for life and upon duty, were by this prince made hereditary : ſo that 
the whole foundation wherupon this empire was firſt built being now remov'd, 
ſhews plainly, that the emperors mult long before this have found out ſom other 
way of ſupport; and this was by ſtipendiating the Gothe, a people that, deriving 
the r roots from the northern parts of Germany, or out of Sweden, had (thro their 
victorys obtain'd againſt Dom1Tran) long ſince ſpred their branches to ſo near a 
neighbourhood with the Roman territorys, that they began to overſhadow them. 
For the emperors making uſe of them in their armys (as the French do at this day 
of the Swita) gave them that under the notion of a ſtipend, which they receiv'd as 
tribute, coming (if there were any default in the payment) ſo often to diſtrein for 
it, that in the time of Honor IDs they ſack'd Rome, and poſſeſt themſelves of Lady. 
And ſuch was the tranſition of antient into modern prudence ; or that breach 
which being follow'd in every part of the Roman empire with inundations of Van- 
dals, Huns, Lombards, Franks, Saxons, overwhelm'd antient languages, learning, 
prudence, manners, citys, changing the names of rivers, countrys, ſeas, moun- 
tains, and men; CaMmitLus, CæsAR, and Pour, being com to EpmunD, 
Ricnary, and GeorFFREyY. 5 

To open the groundwork or balance of theſe new politicians: Feudum, ſays 
Carvin the lawyer, is a Gothic word of divers ſignifications; for it is taken either 
for war, or for a poſſeſſion of conquer d lands, diſtributed by the vifor to ſuch of his 
captains and ſoldiers as bad merited in his wars, upon condition to acknowledge him to 
be their perpetual lord, and themſelves to be his ſubjects. 

Or theſe there were three kinds or orders: the firſt of nobility, diſtinguiſh'd by 
the titles of dukes, marquiſſes, earls; and theſe being gratified with the citys, 
caſtles, and villages of the conquer'd 7talians, their feuds participated of royal 
dignity, and were call'd regalia, by which they had right to coin mony, create 
magiſtrats, take roll, cuſtoms, confiſcations, and the like. 

Frups of the ſecond order were ſuch as, with the conſent of the king, were 
beſtow'd by theſe feudatory princes upon men of inferior quality, call'd their 
barons, on condition that next to the king they ſhould defend the dignitys and for- 
tunes of their lords in arms. | 

TRE loweſt order of feuds were ſuch as being confer'd by thoſe of the ſecond 
order upon privat men, whether noble or not noble, oblig'd them in the like dut 
to their ſuperiors ;z theſe were calld 'vavaſors. And this is the Gothic balance, by 
which all the kingdoms this day in Chriſtendom were at firſt erected ; for which 
cauſe, if I had time, I ſhould open in this place the empire of Germany, and the 
kingdoms of France, Spain, and Poland: but ſo much as has bin ſaid being fſuf- 
ficient for the diſcovery of the principles of modern prudence in general, I ſhall 


divide the remainder of my diſcourſe, which is more particular, into three parts. 


Tas firſt ſhewing the conſtitution of the late monarchy of Oceana. 
Tux ſecond, the diſſolution of the ſame. And . 


Tus third, the generation of the preſent commonwealth, 
| I 2 Tre 
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OCEAN A. 


Tux conſtitution of the late monarchy of Oceana is to be conſider'd in relation to 
the different nations by whom it has bin ſucceſſively ſubdu'd and govern'd. The 
firſt of theſe were the Romans, the ſecond the Teutons, the third the Scandians, and 
the fourth the Neuſtrians. 

Tur government of the Romans, who held it as a province, I ſhall omit, becauſe 


J uam to ſpeak of their provincial government in another place; only it is to be re- 


member'd here, that if we have given over running up and down naked, and with 
dappld hides, learn'd to write and read, and to be inſtructed with good arts, for all 
theſe we are beholden to the Romans, either immediatly, or mediatly by the Teu- 
tons : for that the Teutons had the arts from no other hand, is plain enough by their 
language, which has yet no word to ſignify either writing or reading, but what is 
deriv'd from the Latin. Furthermore, by the help of theſe arts fo learn'd, we have 
bin capable of that religion which we have long ſince receiv'd ; wherfore it ſeems to 
me, that we ought not to detract from the memory of the Romans, by whoſe means 
we are, as it were, of beaſts becom men, and by whoſe means we might yet of ob- 
ſcure and ignorant men (if we thought not too well of our ſelves) becom a wiſe and 
a great people. | 

Tnz Romans having govern'd Oceana provincially, the Teutons were the firſt that 
introduc'd the form of the late monarchy. To theſe ſucceeded the Scandians, of 
whom (becauſe their reign was ſhort, as alſo becauſe they made little alteration in 
the government as to the form) I ſhall take no notice. But the Teutons going to 
work upon the Gothic balance, divided the whole nation into three ſorts of feuds, 
that of ealdorman, that of kings thane, and that of middle thane. | 

Wuen the kingdom was firſt divided into precincts will be as hard to ſhew, as 
when it began firſt to be govern'd ; it being impoſſible that there ſhould be any go- 
vernment without ſom diviſion. The diviſion that was in uſe with the Teutons, was 
by countys, and every county had either its ealdorman, or high reeve. The title of 
ealdorman came in time to eor/, or erl, and that of high reeve to high ſheriff. 

EarL of the ſhire or county denoted the king's thane, or tenant by grand ſer- 
jeantry or knights ſervice, in chief or in capite; his poſſeſſions were ſomtimes the 
whole territory from whence he had his denomination, that 1s, the whole county, 
ſomtimes more than one county, and ſomtimes lefs, the remaining part being in the 
crown, He had alſo ſomtimes a third, or ſom other cuſtomary part of the profits 
of certain citys, boroughs, or other places within his earldom. For an example of 
the poſſeſſions of earls in antient times, ETHeLRED had to him and his heirs the 


whole kingdom of Mercia, containing three or four countys ; and there were others 


that had little leſs. ü 

KinG's thane was alſo an honorary title, to which he was qualify'd that had five 
hides of land held immediatly of the king by ſervice of perſonal attendance ; inſo- 
much that if a churl or countryman had thriven to this proportion, having a 
church, a kitchen, a belhouſe (that is, a hall with a bell in it to call his family to 
dinner) a boroughgate with a ſeat (that is, a porch) of his own, and any diſtinct 
office in the king's court, then was he the king's tbane. But the proportion of a 
hide land, otherwiſe call'd caruca, or a plow land, is difficult to be underſtood, 


| becauſe it was not certain; nevertheleſs it is generally conceiv'd to be ſo much as 


may be manag'd with one plow, and would yield the maintenance of the ſame, with 
the appurtenances in all kinds. | 
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and his lands a vavaſory, which held of ſom meſn lord, and not immediatly of the 
king. 

0 and their tenures, being of this nature, ſhew the balance of the 
Teuton monarchy ; wherin the riches of earls were ſo vaſt, that to ariſe from the 
balance of their dominion to their power, they were not only call'd reguli or little 
kings, but were ſuch indeed; their juriſdiction being of two ſorts, either that 
which was exercis'd by them in the court of their countrys, or in the high court of 
the kingdom. ; 

In the territory denominating: an earl, if it were all his own, the courts held, 
and the profits of that juriſdiction were to his own. uſe and benefit. But if he had 
but ſom part of his county, then his juriſdiction and courts (ſaving perhaps in thoſe 
poſſeſſions that were his own) were held by him to the king's uſe and benefit; that 
is, he commonly ſupply'd the office which the ſheriffs regularly executed in 
countys that had no earls, and whence they came to be call'd viſcounts. The court 
of the county that had an earl was held by the earl and the biſhop of the dioceſs, 
after the manner of the ſheriffs turns to this day ; by which means both the eccle- 
ſiaſtical and temporal laws were given in charge together to the country. The 
cauſes of vavaſors or vavaſorys appertain'd to the cognizance of this court, where 
wills were prov'd, judgment and execution given, caſes criminal and civil de- 
termin'd. N 

The king's thanes had the like juriſdiction in their h ne lands, as lords in their 
manors, where they alſo kept courts. | 

BesiDzs theſe in particular, both the earls and king's thanes, together with the 
biſhops, abbots, and vavaſors, or middle thanes, had in the high court or parla- 
ment in the kingdom, a more public juriſdiction, conſiſting firſt of deliberative 
power for adviſing. upon, and aſſenting to new laws: ſecondly, of giving counſil 
in matters of ſtate : and thirdly, of judicature upon ſuits and complaints. I ſhall 
not omit to inlighten the obſcurity of theſe times (in which there is little to be 
found of a methodical conſtitution of this high court) by the addition of an argu- 
ment, which I conceive to bear a ſtrong teſtimony to it ſelf, tho taken out of a late 
writing that conceals the author. It is well known, ſays he, that in every. 
« quarter of the realm a great many boroughs do yet ſend burgeſſes to the parla- 


ment, which nevertheleſs be ſo antiently and ſo long ſince decay'd and gon to. 


* nought, that they cannot be ſhew'd to have bin of any reputation ſince the con- 
* queſt, much leſs to have obtain'd any ſuch privilege by the grant of any ſuc- 


**-ceding king: wherfore theſe muſt have had this right by more antient uſage.. 


c 


and before the conqueſt, they being inable now to. ſhew whence they deriv'd 
* 


Tuts argument (tho there be more) I ſhall pitch upon as ſufficient to prove;. 


firſt, that the lower ſort of the people had right to ſeſſion in parlament during the 
time of the Teutons. Secondly, that they were qualify'd to the ſame by election in. 
their boroughs, and, if knights of the ſhire (as no doubt they are) be as antient in 
the countrys. Thirdly, if it be a good argument to ſay, that the commons during, 
the reign of the Teutons were elected into parlament, becauſe they are ſo now, and. 


no man can ſhew when this cuſtom began; I ſce not which way it ſhould be an ill 


one to ſay, that the commons during the reign of the Teutons conſtituted alſo a. 
diſtinct houſe, becauſe they do ſo now; unleſs any man can ſhew that they did ever. 
fit 
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Tun middle thane was feudal, but not honorary ; he was alſo call'd a vavaſor, Middle thane. 
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fit in the fame houſe with the lords. Wherfore to conclude this part, I conceive 
for theſe, and other reaſons to be mention'd hereafter, that the parlament of the 
Teutons conſiſted of the king, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons 
of the nation, notwithſtanding the ſtile of divers acts of parlament, which runs as 
that of magna charta in the king's name only, ſeeing the ſame was. nevertheleſs en- 
acted by the king, peers, and commons of the land, as is teftify*d in thoſe words 
by a ſubſequent act. | Ain 
Tut monarchy of the Teutons had ſtood in this poſture about two hundred and 
twenty years; when Tux BO duke of Neuſtria making his claim to the crown of 
one of their kings that dy*d childleſs, follow'd it with fucceſsful arms; and being 
oſſeſt of the kingdom, us'd it as conquer'd, diſtributing the earldoms, thane 
E. biſnoprics and prelacys of the whole realm among his Neuftrians. From 
this time the earl came to be calFd comes, conſul, and dux (tho conſul and dux grew 
afterward ont of uſe) the king*s thanes came to be call'd barons, and their lands ba- 
ronys; the middle thane holding till of a mean lord, retain'd the name of vavaſor. 
THe earl or comes continu'd to have the third part of the pleas of the county 
paid to him by the ſheriff or vice-comes, now a diſtinct officer in every county de- 
pending upon the king; ſaving that ſuch earls as had their countys to their own 
uſe, were now counts palatin, and had under the king regal juriſdiction; inſomuch 
that they conſtituted their own ſheriffs, granted pardons, and iſſu'd writs in their 


own names; nor did the king's writ of ordinary juſtice run in their dominions till a 


late ſtature, wherby much of this privilege was taken away. 

For barons they came from henceforth to be in different times of three kinds ; 
barons by their eſtates and tenures, barons by writ, and barons created by letters 
patent. From TurBo the firſt to Apoxvs the ſeventh king from the conqueſt, 
barons had their denomination from their poſſeſſions and tenures. And theſe were 
either ſpiritual or temporal ; for not only the thane lands, but the poſſeſſions of 
biſhops, as alſo of ſom twenty-ſix abbats, and two priors, were now erected into 
baronys, whence the lords ſpiritual that had ſuffrage in the Teuton parlament as 
fpiritual lords, came to have it in the Neuſtrian parlament as barons, and were 


made ſubject (which they had not formerly bin) to knights ſervice in chief. Baro- 


ny coming henceforth to ſignify all honorary poſſeſſions as well of earls as barons, 
and baronage to denote all kinds of lords as well ſpiritual as temporal having right 
to ſit in parlament, the baronys in this ſenſe were ſomtimes more, and ſomtimes 
fewer, but commonly about 200 or 250, containing in them a matter of ſixty 
thouſand feuda militum, or knights fees, wherof ſome twenty-eight thouſand were 
in the clergy. It is ill luck that no man can tell what the land of a knight's fee 
(reckon'd in ſom writs at 401. a year, and in others at 10) was certainly worth; for 
by ſuch a help we might have exactly demonſtrated the balance of this govern- 
ment. But, ſays Cokx, it contain'd twelve plow lands, and that was thought to 
be the moſt certain account. But this again is extremely uncertain; for one plow 
out of ſom land that was fruitful, might work more than ten out of ſom other that 


was barren. Nevertheleſs, ſeeing it appears by BR Aro, that of earldoms and 


baronys it was wont to be ſaid, that the whole kingdom was compos'd ; as allo, 
that theſe conſiſting of 60,000 Knights fees, furniſh'd 60,c00 men for the king's 
ſervice, being the whole militia of this monarchy, it cannot be imagin'd that the 
vavaſorys or freeholds in the people amounted to any conſiderable proportion. 
Wherfore the balance and foundation of this government was in the 60,000 * 
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fees, and theſe being poſſeſt by the 250 lords, it was a government of the few, or 
of the nobility ; wherin the people might alſo afſemble, but could have no more 
than a mere name. And the clergy holding a third of the whole nation, as is plain 
by the parlament roll; it is an abſurdity (ſeeing the clergy of France came firſt 
thro their riches to be a ſtate of that kingdom) to acknowlege the people to have 
bin a ſtate of this realm, and not to allow it to the clergy, who were ſo much more 
weighty in the balance, which is that of all other whence a ſtate or order in a go- 
vernment is denominated. Wherfore this monarchy conſiſted of the king, and of 
the three (ordines regni, or) eſtates, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the com- 
mons : it conſiſted of theſe I ſay as to the balance, tho during the reign of ſom of 
theſe kings, not as to the adminiſtration. 

Fox the ambition of TurBo, and ſom of thoſe that more immediatly ſucceded 
him, to be abſolute princes, ſtrove againſt the nature of their foundation, and, in- 
aſmuch as he had divided almoſt the whole realm among his Neuſtrians, with ſom 
incouragement for a while. But the Neuſtrians while they were but foren plants, 
having no ſecurity againſt the natives, but in growing up by their princes ſides, 
were no ſooner well rooted in their vaſt dominions, than they came up according 
to the infallible conſequence of the balance domeſtic, and, contracting the national 
intereſt of the baronage, grew as fierce in the vindication of the antient rights and 
liberties of the ſame, as if they had bin always natives: whence, the kings being 
as obſtinat on the one ſide for their abſolute power, as theſe on the other for their 
unmunitys, grew certain wars which took their denomination from the barons. 

Tx1s fire about the middle of the reign of Aboxus began to break out. And 
wheras the predeceſſors of this king had divers times bin forc'd to ſummon councils 
reſembling thoſe of the Teutons, to which the lords only that were barons by domi- 
nion and tenure had hitherto repair'd, Apoxvus ſeeing the effects of ſuch dominion, 
began firſt not to call ſuch as were barons by writ (for that was according to the 
practice of antient times) but to call ſuch by writs as were otherwiſe no barons 
by which means ſtriving to avoid the conſequence of the balance, in coming un- 
willingly to ſet the government ſtreight, he was the firſt that ſet it awry. For the 

barons in his reign, and his ſucceſſors, having vindicated their antient authority, 
_ reſtor'd the parlament with all the rights and privileges of the ſame, ſaving that 
from thencetorth the kings had found out a way. wherby to help themſelves againſt 
the : by creatures of their own, and ſuch as had no other ſupport but by 
their favor. By which means this government, being indeed the maſterpiece of 
modern prudence, has bin cry'd up to the ſkys, as the only invention wherby at 
once to maintain the ſoverainty of a prince, and the liberty of the people. Wheras 
indeed it has bin no other than a wreſtling match, wherin the nobility, as they have 
bin ſtronger, have thrown the king; or the king, if he has bin ftronger, has 
thrown the nobility ; or the king, where he has had a nobility, and could bring 
them to his party, has thrown 2 people, as in France and Spain; or the people 
where they have had no nobility, or could get them to be of their party, have 
thrown the king, as in Holland, and of later times in Oceaua. But they came not to 
this ſtrength but by ſuch approaches and degrees, as remain to be further open'd. For 
wheras the barons by writ (as the ſixty- four abbats, and chirty-ſix priots that were 
fo calPd) were but pro tempore, Dicorous being the twelfth king from the con- 
queſt, began to make barons by letters patent, with the addition of honorary pen- 
ſions for the maintenance of their dignitys to them and their heits; ſo that they were 
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hands in the king's purſe, and had no ſhoulders for his throne. Of theſe when the | 


houſe of peers came once to be. full, as will be ſeen hereafter, there was nothing 
more empty. But for the preſent, the throne having other ſupports, they did not 
hurt that ſo much as they did the king: for the old barons taking Dicorouz's 
prodigality to ſuch creatures ſo ill, that they depos'd him, got the trick of it, and 
never gave over ſetting up and pulling down their kings according to their various 
intereſts, and that faction of the white and red, into which they have bin thence- 
forth divided, till Panurcus the eighteenth king from the conqueſt, was more by 
their favor than his right advanc'd to the crown, This king thro his natural ſub- 
tilty reflecting at once upon the greatneſs of their power, and the inconſtancy of 
their favor, began to find another flaw in this kind of government, which is alſo 
noted by Macniavei., namely that a throne ſupported by a nobility, is not ſo hard 
to be aſcended, as kept warm. Wherfore his ſecret jealouſy, leſt the diſſenſion of 
the nobility, as it brought him in, might throw him out, made him travel in ways 
undiſcover'd by them, to ends as little foreſeen by himſelf : while to eſtabliſh his 
own ſafety, he by mixing water with their wine, firſt began to open thoſe ſluces 
that have ſince overwhelm'd not the king only, but the throne. For wheras a no- 
bility ſtrikes not at the throne without which they cannot ſubſiſt, but at ſom king 
that they do not like ; popular power ſtrikes thro the king at the throne, as that 
which is incompatible with it. Now that PanurGus in abating the power of the 
nobility, was the cauſe whence it came to fall into the hands of the people, appears 
by thoſe ſeveral ſtatutes that were made in his reign, as that for population, thoſe 
againſt retainers, and that for alienations. 

By the ſtatute of population, all houſes of huſbandry that were us'd with twenty 
acres of ground Ma a were to be maintain'd, and kept up for ever with a 
competent proportion of land laid to them, and in no wiſe, as appears by a ſubſe- 
quent ſtatute, to be ſever'd. By which means the houſes being kept up, did of neceſſity 
inforce dwellers; and the proportion of land to be till'd being kept up, did of ne- 
ceſſity inforce the dweller not to be a begger or cottager, but a man of ſom ſub- 
ſtance, that might keep hinds and ſervants, and ſet the plow a going. This did 
mightily concern (ſays the hiſtorian of that prince) the might and manhood of the 
kingdom, and in. effect amortize a great part of the lands to the hold and poſſeſſion 
of the yeomanry or middle people, who living not in a ſervil or indigent faſhiqn, 
were much unlink'd from dependence upon their lords, and living in a free a 
plentiful manner, became a more excellent infantry ; but ſuch a one upon which 
the lords had ſo little power, that from henceforth they may be computed to have 


bin diſarm'd. 


ANo as they loſt their infantry after this manner, ſo their cavalry and command- 
ers were cut off by the ſtatute of retainers : for wheras it was the cuſtom of the no- 
bility to have younger brothers of good houſes, metal'd fellows, and ſuch as were 
knowing in the feats of arms about them ; they who we:e longer follow'd with fo 
dangerous a train, eſcap'd not ſuch puniſhments, as made them take up. 

HencxerorTH the country-lives, and great tables of the nobility, which no 
longer nouriſh'd veins that would bleed for them, were fruitleſs and loathſom till 
they chang'd the air, and of princes became courtiers ; where their revenues, never 
to have bin exhauſted by beef and mutton, were found narrow, whence follow'd 
racking of rents, and at length ſale of lands: the riddance thro the ſtatute of alien- 
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ations being render'd far more quick and facil than formerly it had bia thro the 
new invention of intails, 

To this it happen'd, that Cor Auxus the ſucceſſor of that king diſſolving the 
abbys, brought with the declining ſtate of the nobility ſo viſt a prey to the duſty 
of the people, that the balance of the commonwealth was too apparent'y in the p9- 
pular party, to be unſeen by the wiſe council of queen ParThenia, who Coll 
verting her reign thro the perpetual lovetricks that paſt between her and her people 
into a kind of romance, wholly neglected the nobility. And by theſe degrevs came. 
the houſe of commons to raiſe that head, which ſince has bin ſo high and formidable 
to their princes, that they have look'd pale upon thoſe aſſemblys. Nor was there 
any thing now wanting to the deſtruction of the throne, but that the people, not 
apt to ſee their own ſtrength, ſhould be put to feel it; when a prince, as ſtiff in 
diſputes as the nerve of monarchy was grown lack, receiv'd that unhappy incou- 
ragement from his clergy which became his utter ruin, while truſting more to their 
logic than the rough philoſophy of his parlament, it came to an irreparable breach 
for the houſe of peers, which alone had ſtood in this gap, now ſinking down be- 
tween the king and the commons, ſhew'd that Ck assus was dead, and the ;Zb1;us 
broken. But a monarchy deveſted of its nobilicy, has no refuge under heaven but 
an army. Wherfore the diſſolution of this government caus'd the war, not the war 
the diſſolution of this government. 

Or the king's ſucceſs with his arms it is not neceſſary to give any further ac- 
count, than that they prov'd as ineffectual as his nobility ; but without a nobility 
or an army (as has bin ſhew'd) there can be no monarchy. Wherfore what is there 
in nature that can ariſe out of theſe aſhes, but a popular government, or a new 
monarchy to be erected by the victorious army? 

To erect a monarchy, be it never ſo new, unleſs like LEVIATHAN you can hang 
it, as the country-fellow ſpeaks, by geometry, (for what elle is it to ſay, that every 
other man mult give up his will to the will of this one man without any other foun- 
dation?) it muſt ſtand upon old principles, that is, upon a nobility or an army 

lanted on a due balance of dominion. Aut viam inveniam aut faciam, was an 
adage of Cxsar ; and there is no ſtanding for a monarchy unleſs it finds this ba- 
lance, or makes it. If it finds it, the work's don to its hand: for, where there is 
inequality of eſtates, there muſt be inequality of power; and where there is in- 
equality of power, there can be no commonwealth. To make it, the {word mult 
extirpat out of dominion all other roots of power, and plant an army. upon that 
ground, An army may be planted nationally or provincially. To plant it na- 
tionally, it mult be in one of the four ways mention'd, that is, either monarchi- 
cally in part, as the Roman beneficiarii, or monarchically, in the whole, - as the 
Turkiſh timariots; ariſtocatrically, that is, by earls and barons, as the Neuſtrians 
were planted by Tua go; or democratically, that is, by equal lots, as the Lraelitiſh 
army in the land of Canaen by Josuua. In every one of theſe ways there mult not 
only be confilcations, but confiſcations to ſuch a proportion as may anſwer to the 
work intended. 

ConriscaTiON of a people that never fought againſt you, but whoſe arms you 
have born, and in which you have bin victorious, and this upon premeditation, 
and in cold blood, I ſhould have thought to be againſt any example in human na- 
ture, but for thoſe alleg'd by Macniaver of AGaTrocLEs, and Orivikerro di 
Fermo : the former wherof being captain general of the Syracuſans, upon a day 
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in making himſelf prince of Fermo, were ſomwhat d 
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aſſembl'd the ſenat and the people, as if he had ſomthing to communicat with them, 
when at a ſign given he cut the ſenators in pieces to a man, and all the richeſt of 
the people, by which means he came to be king. The proceedings of OLiveReTTo0 
ifferent in circumſtances, but 
of the ſame nature. Nevertheleſs CaTiLiN, who had a ſpirit equal to any of theſe 


in his intended miſchief, could never bring the like to paſs in Rome. The head of 


a ſmall commonwealth, ſuch a one as was that of Hracuſa or Fermo, is eaſily 
brought to the block; but that a populous nation, ſuch as Rome, had not ſuch a 
one, was the grief of Nero, If SyLvia or Czsar attain'd to be princes, it was 
by civil war, and ſuch civil war as yielded rich ſpoils, there being a vaſt nobility 


to be confiſcated ; which alſo was the caſe in Oceana, when it yielded earth by earl- 


doms and baronys to the Neuſtrian, for the plantation of his new potentates. Where 
a conqueror finds the riches of a land in the hands of the few, the forfeitures are 
ealy, and amount to vaſt advantage; but where the people have _ ſhares, the 
confiſcation of many coms to little, and is not only dangerous, but fruitleſs, 

Tux Romans in one of their defeats of the Volſci found among the captives 
certain Tuſculans, who, upon examination, confeſt that the arms they bore were by 
command of their ſtate; wherupon information being given to the ſenat by the 
general CamiLLus, he was forthwith commanded to march againſt Tuſculum ; 
which doing accordingly, he found the Tuſculan fields full of huſbandmen, that 
ſtir'd not otherwiſe from the plow, than to furniſh his army with all kind of ac- 
commodations and victuals: drawing near to the city, he ſaw the gates wide open, 
the magiſtrats coming out in their gowns to ſalute and bid him welcom : entring, 
the ſhops were all at work, and open ; the ſtreets ſounded with the noiſe of ſchool- 
boys at their books; there was no face of war. Wherupon CamiLLus cauſing the 
ſenat to aſſemble, told them, That tho the art was underſtood, yet had they at 
length found out the true arms wherby the Romans were moſt undoubtedly to be 
conquer'd, for which cauſe he would not anticipat the ſenat, to which he defir'd 
them forthwith to ſend, which they did accordingly ; and their dictator with the 
reſt of their embaſſadors being found by the Roman ſenators as they went into the 
houſe ſtanding ſadly at the door, were ſent for in as friends, and not as enemys : 
where the dictator having ſaid, If we have offended, the fault was not ſo great as is 
our penitence and your virtue; the ſenat gave them peace forthwith, and ſoon after 
made the Tuſculaus citizens of Rome. 

Bur putting the caſe, of which the world is not able to ſhew an example, that 


the forfeiture of a populous nation, not conquer'd, but friends, and in cool blood, 


might be taken; your army muſt be planted in one of the ways mention'd. To 
plant it in the way of abſolute monarchy, that is, upon feuds for life, ſuch as the 
Timars, a country as large and fruitful as that of Greece, would afford you but ſix- 
teen thouſand Timariots, for that is the moſt the Turc (being the beſt huſband that 
ever was of this kind) makes of it at this day: and if Oceana, which is leſs in 
fruitfulneſs by one half, and in extent by three parts, ſhould have no greater a 
force, whoever breaks her in one battel, may be ſure ſhe ſhall never riſe ; for ſuch 
(as was noted by MacnraverL) is the nature of the Turkiſh monarchy, if you break 
it in two battels, you.have deſtroy'd its whole militia ; and the reſt being all ſlaves, 
you hold it without any further reſiſtance. Wherfore the erection of an abſolute 
monarchy in Oceana, or in any other country that is no larger, without making it 
a certain prey to the firſt invader, is altogether impoſſible. F 
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To plant by halves, as the Roman emperors did their beneficiarys, or military 
colonys, it muſt be either for life; and this an army of Oceaners in their own coun- 
try (eſpecially having eſtates of inheritance) will never bear; becauſe ſuch an army 
ſo planted is as well confiſcated as the people; nor had the Mamalucs bin contented 
with ſuch uſage in Egypt, but-that they were foreners, and daring not to mix with 
the natives, it was of abſolute neceſſity to their being. 

Or planting them upon inheritance, whether ariſtocratically as the Neuſtrians, 
or democratically as the Mraelits, they grow up by certain conſequence into the 
national intereſt : and this, if they be planted popularly, coms to a commonwealth ; 
if by way of nobility, to a mix'd monarchy, which of all other will be found to be 
the only kind of monarchy, wherof this nation, or any other that is of no greater 
extent, has bin or can be capable: for if the //aelits (tho their democratical ba- 
lance, being fix'd by their agrarian, ſtood firm) be yet found to have elected kings, 
it was becauſe, their territory lying open, they were perpetually invaded, and 
being perpetually invaded, turn'd themſelves to any thing which thro the want of 
experience they thought might be a remedy ; whence their miſtake in election of 
their kings (under whom they gain'd nothing, but on the contrary loſt all they had 
acquir'd by their commonwealth, both eſtates and libertys) 1s not only apparent, 
but without parallel. And if there have bin (as was ſhewn) a kingdom of the 
Goths in Spain, and of the Vandals in Afia, conſiſting of a ſingle perſon and a par- 
lament (taking a parlament to be a council of the people only, without a nobility) 
it is expreſly ſaid of thoſe councils, that they depos'd their kings as often as they 
pleas'd : nor can there be any other conſequence of ſuch a government, ſeeing 
where there is a council of the people, they do never receive laws, but give them ; 
and a council giving laws to a ſingle perſon, he has no means in the world wherby 
to be any more than a ſubordinat magiſtrat, but force : in which cale he is not a 
ſingle perſon and a parlament, but a ſingle perſon and an army, which army again 
muſt be planted as has bin ſhewn, or can be of no long continuance. 

IT is true, that the provincial balance being in nature quite contrary to the na- 
tional, you are no way to plant a provincial army upon dominion. But then you 
muſt have a native territory in ſtrength, ſituation, or government, able to over- 
balance the foren, or you can never hold it, That an army ſhould in any other 
caſe be long ſupported by a mere tax, is a mere phanſy as void of all reaſon and 
Experience, as if a man ſhould think to maintain fuch a one by robbing of orchards : 
for à mere tax is but pulling of plumtrees, the roots wherof are in others mens grounds, 
who ſuffering perpetual violence, com to hate the author of it: and it is a maxim, 
that zo prince that is hated by his people can be ſafe. Arms planted upon dominion 
extirpat enemys, and make friends : but maintain'd by a mere tax, have enemys 
that have roots, and friends that have none. | 

To conclude, Oceana, or any other nation of no greater extent, muſt have a 
competent nobility, or is altogether incapable of monarchy : for where there is 
equality of eſtates, there muſt be equality of power : and where there is equality 
of power, there can be no monarchy. | 
To com then to the generation of the commonwealth ; it has bin ſhewn how thro 
the ways and means us'd by PanusGvus to abaſe the nobility, and ſo to mend that 
flaw which we have aſſerted to be incurable in this kind of conſtitution, he ſuffer'd 
the balance to fall into the power of the people, and ſo broke the government : but 
the balance being in the people, the commonwealth (tho they do not ſee it) is 
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already. in the nature of * them. There wants nothing elſe but time (which is ſlow 
and dangerous) or art (which would be more quick and ſecure) for the bringing 
thoſe native arms (wherwithal they are found already) to reſiſt they know not how 
every thing that oppoſes them, to ſuch maturity as may fix them upon their own 
ſtrength and bottom. | 

Bur wheras this art is prudence; and that part of prudence which regards the 
preſent work, is nothing elſe but the ſkill of raifing ſuch ſuperſtructures of govern- 
ment, as are natural to the known toundations : they never mind the foundation, 
but thro certain animoſities (wherwith by ſtriving one againſt another they are in- 
fected) or thro freaks, by which, not regarding the courle of things, nor how they 
conduce to their purpoſe, they are given to building in the air, com to be divided 
and ſubdivided into endleſs partys and factions, both civil and eccleſiaſtical : which 
briefly to open, I ſhall firſt ſpeak of the people in general, and then of their di- 
viſions. 

A Prox (ſays Macniaver) that is corrupt, is not capable of a commonwealth, 
But in ſnewing what a corrupt people is, he has either involv'd himſelf, or me; 
nor can I otherwiſe com out of the labyrinth, than by ſaying, the balance altering 
a people, as to the foregoing government, muſt of neceſſity be corrupt: but cor- 
ruption in this ſenſe ſignifys no more than that the corruption of one government 
(as in natural bodys) is the generation of another. Wherfore if the balance alters 
from monarchy, the corruption of the people in this caſe is that which makes them 
capable of a commonwealth. But wheras I am not ignorant, that the corruption 
which he means is in manners, this alſo is from the balance. For the balance lead- 
ing from monarchical into popular, abates the luxury of the nobility, and, inrich- 
ing the people, brings the government from a more privat to a mare public in- 
tereſt ; which coming nearer, as has bin ſhewn, to juſtice and right reaſon, the 
people upon a like alteration 1s ſo far from ſuch a corruption. of manners, as ſhould 
render them incapable of a commonwealth, that of neceſſity they muſt therby con- 
tract ſuch a reformation of manners as will bear no other kind of government. On 
the other fide, where the balance changes from popular to oligarchical or monar- 
chical, the public intereſt, with the reaſon and juſtice included in the ſame, becoms 
more privat; luxury is introduc'd in the room of temperance, and ſervitude in that 
of freedom ; which cauſes ſuch a corruption of manners both in the nobility and 
people, as, by the example of Rome in the time of the Triumvirs, is more at large 
diſcover'd by the author to have bin altogether incapable of a commonwealth. 

Bur the balance of Oceana changing quite contrary to that of Rome, the manners 
of the people were not therby corrupted, but on the contrary adapted to a com- 
monwealth. For difterences of opinion in a people not rightly inform'd of their 
balance, or a diviſion into partys (while there is not any common ligament of power 
luficient to reconcile or hold them) is no ſufficient proof of corruption. Never- 
theleſs, ſeeing this muſt needs be matter of ſcandal and danger, it will not be 
amiſs, in ſhewing what were the partys, to ſhew what were their errors. 

Taz partys into which this nation was divided, were temporal, or ſpiritual: and 
the temporal partys were eſpecially two, the one reyaliſts, the other republicans : 
each of which aſſerted their different cauſes, either out of prudence or ignorance, 
out of intereſt or conſcience, | 


* Cornua nota prius vitulo, quam frontibus extant, ; 
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For prudence, either that of the antients is inferior to the modern (which we 


69 


have hitherto bin ſetting face to face, that any one may judg) or that of the roy- The royali?, 


aliſt muſt be inferior to that of the commonwealthſman. And for intereſt, taking 
the commonwealthſman to have really intended the public (for otherwiſe he is a 
hypocrit and the worſt of men) that of the royaliſt muſt of neceſſity have bin more 

rivat. Wherfore the whole diſpute will com upon matter of conſcience : and this, 
whether it be urg'd by the right of kings, the obligation of former laws, or of the 
oath of allegiance, is abſoly*d by the balance. 

Fon if the right of kings were as immediatly deriv'd from the breath of God as 
the life of man, yet this excludes not death and diſſolution. But, that the diſſo- 
lution of the late monarchy was as natural as the death of a man, has bin already 
ſhewn. Wherfore it remains with the royaliſts to diſcover by what reaſon or expe- 
rience it 1s poſſible for a monarchy to ſtand upon a popular balance; or, the ba- 
lance being popular, as well the oath of allegiance, as all other monarchical laws, 
imply an impoſſibility, and are therfore void. 


To the commonwealthſman I have no more to ſay, but that if he excludes Thecommon- 
any party, he is not truly ſuch; nor ſhall ever found a commonwealth upon the Weaithiman, 


natural principle of the ſame, which is juſtice, And the royaliſt for having not 
oppos'd a commonwealth in Oceana (where the laws were ſo ambiguous that th 

might be eternally diſputed, and never reconciPd) can neither be juſtly for that 
cauſe excluded from his full and equal ſhare in the government; nor prudently, 
for this reaſon, that a commonwealth conſiſting of a party will be in perpetual 
labor of her own deſtruction: whence it was that the Romans having conquer'd the 
Albans, incorporated them with equal right into the commonwealth. And if the 
rayaliſts be eb of your fleſh, and nearer of blood than were the Albans to the Ro- 


mans, you being alſo both Chriſtians, the argument's the itronger. Nevertheleſs. 


there is no reaſon that a commonwealth ſhould any more favor a party remaining 
in fix*d oppoſition againſt it, than Bxurus did his own ſons. But if it fixes them 


upon that oppoſition, it is its own fault, not theifs; and this is done by excluding 
them. Men that have equal poſſeſſions, and the ſame ſecurity for their eſtates and. 


their libertys that you have, have the ſame cauſe with you to defend both: but if you 
will be trampling, they fight for liberty, tho for monarchy ; and you for tyranny, 
tho under the name of a commonwealth : the nature of orders in a government 
rightly inſtituted being void of all jealouſy, becauſe, let the partys which it im- 


braces be what 7 will, its orders are ſuch as they neither would reſiſt if they 


could, nor could if they would, as has bin partly already ſhewn, and will appear 
more at large by the following model. 
Taz partys that are ſpiritual are of more kinds than I need mention; ſome for 


a national religion, and others for liberty of conſcience, with ſuch animoſity on. 


both ſides, as if theſe two could not conſiſt together, and of which I have already 
ſufficiently ſpoken, to ſhew, that indeed the one cannot well ſubſiſt without the 
other. But they of all the reſt are the moſt dangerous, who, holding that the 


faints muſt govern, go about to reduce the commonwealth to a party, as well for 


the reaſons already ſhewn, as that their pretences are againſt Scripture, where the 
faints are commanded to ſubmit to the higher powers, and to be ſubje& to the 
ordinance of man. And that men, pretending under the notion of ſaints or reli- 
gion to civil power, have hitherto never faild to diſhonor that profeſſion, the world 
is 
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is fnll of examples, whereof I ſhall confine myſelf at preſent only to a couple, the 
one of old, the other of new Rome. 

In old Rome the patricians or nobility pretending to be the godly party, were 
queſtion'd by the people for ingroſſing all the magiſtracys of that commonwealth, 
and had *. 105 to ſay why they did ſo, but * that magiſtracy requir'd a kind of 
holineſs which was not in the people ꝶ: at which the people were fill'd with ſuch 
indignation as had com to cutting of throats, if the nobility had not immediatly 
laid by the inſolency of that plea; which nevertheleſs when they had don, the 
people for a long time after continu'd to elect no other but patrician magiſtrats. 

ITnE example of new Rome in the riſe and practiſe of the hierarchy (too well 
known to require any further illuſtration) is far more immodeſt. | 

THis has bin the courſe of nature: and when it has pleas'd or ſhall pleaſe God 
to introduce any thing that is above the courſe of nature, he will, as he has always 
don, confirm it by miracle; for ſo in his prophecy of the reign of ChRISH upon 
earth, he expreſsly promiſes : ſeeing that the ſouls of them that were beheaded for 
Ixsus, ſhall be ſeen to live and reign with bim; which will be an object of ſenſe, 
the rather, becauſe the reſt of the dead are not to live again till the thouſand years 
be finiſh'd. And it is not lawful for men to perſuade us that a thing already 
is, tho there be no ſuch object of our ſenſe, which God has told us ſhall not be till 
it be an object of our ſenſe. 

Tux ſaintſhip of a people as to government, conſiſts in the election of ma- 
giſtrats fearing God, and hating covetouſneſs, and not in their confining them- 
ſelves, or being confin'd to men of this or that party or profeſſion. It conſiſts in 
making the moſt prudent and religious choice they can; yet not in truſting to men, 
but, next God, to their own orders. Give us good men, and they will make us good 
laws, is the maxim of a demagog, and is (thro the alteration which is commonly 

rceivable in men, when they , = power to work their own wills) exceeding 
tallible. But give us good orders, and they will make us good men, 1s the maxim of 
a legiſlator, and the moſt infallible in the politics. 

Bor theſe diviſions (however there be ſome good men that look ſadly on them) 
are trivial things; firſt as to the civil concern, becauſe the government, wherof 
this nation is capable, being once ſeen, takes in all intereſts. And, ſecondly, as 
to the ſpiritual; becauſe as the pretence of religion has always bin turbulent in 
broken governments, ſo where the government has bin ſound and ſteddy, religion 
has never ſhew'd it ſelf with any other face than that of the natural ſweetneſs and 
tranquillity : nor is there any reaſon why it ſhould; wherfore the errors of the 
people are occaſion'd by their governors. If they be doubtful of the way, or 
wander from it, it is becauſe their guides miſled them; and the guides of the 
people are never ſo well qualify'd for leading by any virtue of their own, as by 
that of the government. | 

Tre gourrnmens of Oceana (as it ſtood at the time wherof we diſcourſe, con- 
fiſting of one ſingle council of the people, excluſively of the king and the lords) 
was calPd a parlament: nevertheleſs the parlaments of the Teuton and of the 
| Neuſirians conſiſted, as has bin ſhewn, of the king, lords and commons; wherfore 
this under an old name was a new thing: a parlament conſiſting of a ſingle aſ- 


*: Qudd nemo plebeivs auſpicia haberet. 


+ Plebs ad d maxima indignat one exarfit, quod avſpicari, tanquam inviſi Diis immortalibus, negarer- 
tur Poſſe. 7. Liv. 4. 8. 
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OC E AN A, 
ſembly elected by the people, and inveſted with the whole power of the govern- 


ment, without any covenants, conditions, or orders whatſoever. So new a thin 
that neither antient nor modern prudence can ſhew any avow'd example of the like, 
And there is ſcarce any thing that ſeems to me ſo ſtrange as that (wheras there was 
nothing more familiar with theſe counſillors, than to bring the Scripture to the 
houſe) there ſhould not be a man of them that ſo much as offer'd to bring the 
houſe to the Scripture, wherin, as has bin ſhewn, is contain'd that original, wherof 
all the reſt of the commonwealths ſeem to be copys. Certainly if LEVIATHAN 
(who is ſurer of nothing than that a popular commonwealth conſiſts but of one 
council) tranſcrib'd his doctrin out of this aſſembly, for him to except againſt 
AR1STOTLE and Cictro for writing out of their own commonwealths, was not ſa 
fair play; or if the parlament — out of him, it had been an honor better 
due to Moss. But where one of them ſhould have an example but from the 
other, I cannot imagin, there being nothing of this kind that 1 can find in ſtory, 
but the oligarchy of Athens, the thirty tyrants of the ſame, and the Roman 
decemvirs. 

Fox the oligarchy, Tavcypipes tells us, that it was a ſenat or council of four 
hundred, pretending to a balancing council of the people conliſting of five thou- 
ſand, but not producing them; wherin you have the definition of an oligarchy, 
which is a ſingle council both debating and reſolving, dividing and chuſing ; and 


what that muſt com to, was ſhewn by the example of the girls, and is apparent 


by the experience of all times: wherfore the thirty ſet up by the Lacedemonians 
(when they had conquer'd Athens) are call'd tyrants by all authors, LEVIATHAN 
only excepted, who. will have them againſt all the world to have bin an æriſtocracy; 
bur for what reafon I cannot imagin, theſe alfo, as void of any balance, having 
been void of that which is eſſential to every commonwealth, whether ariſtocratical 
or popular; except he be pleas'd with them, becauſe that, according to the teſti- 
mony of XENOPHON, they killd more men in eight months, than the Lacedems- 
nians had don in ten years; oppreſſing the people (to uſe Sir WalTER RALEICU's 
words) with all baſe and intolerable flavery. 

Tux uſurp'd JO e of the decemvirs in Rome was of the ſame kind. 
Wherfore in the fear of God let Chriſtian legiſlators (ſetting the pattern given in 
the mount on the one ſide, and theſe execrable examples on the other) know the 
right hand from the left; and ſo much the rather, becauſe thoſe things which 
do not conduce to the good of the govern'd, are fallacious, if they appear to be 
good for the governors. God, in chaſtiſing a people, is accuſtom'd to burn his 
rod. The empire of theſe oligarchys was not fo violent as ſhort, nor did they fall 
upon the people, but in their own immediat ruin, A council without a balance 
is not a commonwealth, but an oligarchy; and every oligarchy, except it be put 
to the defence of its wickedneſs or power againſt ſom outward danger, is factious. 
Wherfore the errors of the people being from their governors (which maxim in the 
politics bearing a ſufficient teſtimony to it ſelf, is alſo prov'd by Macntaver) if the 
people of Oceana have bin factious, the cauſe is apparent: but what remedy ? 

Ix anſwer to this queſtion, I com now to the army; of which the moſt victorious 
captain, and incomparable patriot, OLexaus MecaLtTOR, was now general: 
who being a much greater maſter of that art wherof I have made a rough draught 
in theſe preliminarys, had ſuch fad refleftions upon the ways and procedings of the 
parlament, as caſt him upon books, and all other means of diverſion, * 

whit 
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which he happen'd on this place of Macniaver: Thrice happy is that people 


« which chances to have a man able to give them ſuch a government at once, as 
& without alteration may ſecure them of their libertys; ſeeing it was certain that 
« T.acedemon, in obſerving the laws of Lycurcvs, continu'd about eight hundred 
years without any dangerous tumult or corruption.” My Lord General (as it 
is laid of TmeMIsTOCLEs, that he could not ſleep for the glory obtain'd by Mir- 
TIADES at the battel of Maratho) took ſo new and deep an impreſſion at theſe words 
of the much greater glory of Lycurcvs, that, being on this fide aſſaulted with 
the emulation of his illuſtrious object, and on the other with the miſery of the 
nation, which ſeem'd (as it were ruin'd by his victory) to caſt itſelf at his feet, he 
was almoſt wholly depriv'd of his natural reſt, till the debate he had within him- 
ſelf came to a firm reſolution, that the greateſt advantages of a commonwealth are, 
firſt, that the legiſlator ſhould be one man: and, ſecondly, that the government 
fhould be made all together, or at once. For the firſt, It is certain, ſays Ma- 
CHIAVEL, that a commonwealth is ſeldom or never well turn'd or conſtituted, ex- 
cept it has bin the work of one man; for which caule a wiſe legiſlator, and one 
whoſe mind is firmly ſet, not upon privat but the public intereft, not upon his 
poſterity but upon his country, may juſtly endeavour to get the ſoverain power 
into his own hands; nor ſhall any man that is maſter of reaſon blame ſuch extra- 
ordinary means as in that caſe will be neceſſary, the end proving no other than the 


conſtitution of a well-order'd commonwealth. The reaſon of this is demonſtrable: 


for the ordinary means not failing, the commonwealth has no need of a legiſlator z 
but the ordinary means failing, there is no recourſe to be had but to ſuch as are extra- 
ordinary. And, wheras a book or a building has not bin known to attain to its 
perfection, if it has not had a ſole author or architect; a commonwealth, as to the 


fabric of it, is of the like nature. And thus it may be made at once; in which 


there be great advantages: for a commonwealth made at once, takes ſecurity at 
the ſame time it lends mony ; and truſts not itſelf to the faith of men, but lanches 
immediatly forth into the empire of laws: and being ſet ſtreight, brings the man- 
ners of its citizens to its rule; whence follow'd that uprightneſs which was in La- 
cedemon. But manners that are rooted in men, bow the tenderneſs of a common- 
wealth coming up by twigs to their bent; whence follow'd the obliquity that was 
in Rome, and thoſe perpetual repairs by the conſuls axes, and tribuns hammers, 
which could never finiſh that commonwealth but in deſtruction, 

My Lord General being clear in theſe points, and of the neceſſity of ſom other 
courſe than would be thought upon by the parlament, appointed a meeting of the 
army, where he ſpoke his ſenſe agreable to theſe preliminarys with ſuch ſucceſs to 
the ſoldiery, that the parlament was ſoon after depos'd; and he himſelf (in the 
great hall of the pantheon or palace of juſtice, ſituated in Emporium the capital 
city) was created by the univerſal ſuffrage of the army, Lord Arztnon, or ſole 
legiſlator of Oceana: upon which theatre you have, to conclude this piece, a per- 
lon introduc'd, whoſe / ward {hall never draw its curtain. | 

| Taz Lord Axcuon being created, fifty ſelect perſons to aſſiſt him (by laboring 
in the mines of antient prudence, and bringing its hidden treafures to new light) 


were added, with the ſtile alſo of /egi/iators, and tar as a council, wherot he 


was the ſole director and preſident. 


The 
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The Council of Legiſlators. 


— 


| F this piece, being the greater half of the whole work, I ſhall be able at this 
O time to give no farther account, than very briefly to ſnew at what it aims. 

My Lord Ax cho, in opening the council of legiſlators, made it appear how 
unſafe a thing it is to follow phanſy in the fabric of a commonwealth; and how 
neceſſary that the archives of antient prudence ſhould be ranſack'd before any 
counſillor ſnould preſume to offer any other matter in order to the work in hand, 
or towards the conſideration to be had by the council upon a model of govern- 
ment. Wherfore he caus'd an urn to be brought, and every one of the counſil- 
lors to draw a lot. By the lots as they were drawn, 


[ISRAEL "ProsPHORUS DE AUGE. 
ATHENS NavaRcHus DE PARALO. 
S | LACEDEMON | |Laco pz ScyTaLE. 
IS CARTHAGE | 'Maco DE SYRT1BUS. 
Z the ACHEANS 1 
ATOLIANS, and © "ARATUS DE ISTHMO. 
8 4 LYCIANS 2 4 
S the SITZ ' | ALPESTER DE FULMINE, 
S | HOLLAND, and the} 
2 UNITED PRO-p| |Gravcus DE ULna. 
2 VINCES 1 | 
ROME | | DoLABELLA DE EN vo. 
FYENICE "LYNCEUS DE STELLA. 


THrzse contain'd in them all thoſe excellencys wherof a commonwealth is ca- 
pable; fo that to have added more, had bin to no purpoſe. Upon time given to 
the counſillors, by their own ſtudys and thoſe of their friends, to prepare them- 
ſelves, they were open'd in the order, and by the perſons mention'd at the council 
of legiſlators, and afterwards by order of the ſame were repeated at the council of 
the prytans to the people: for in drawing of the lots, there were about a dozen of 
them inſcrib'd with the letter P. wherby the counſillors that drew them became 
- prytans. 

Tux prytans were a committee or council ſitting in the great hall of Pantheon, 
to whom it was lawful for any man to offer any thing in order to the fabrick of the 
commonwealth : for which cauſe, that they might not be oppreſt by the throng, 
there was a rail about the table wher they fat, and on each ſide of the ſame a pul- 
pit; that on the right hand for any man that would propoſe any thing, and that on 
the left for any other that would oppoſe him. And all partys (being indemnify'd 
by proclamation of the Ax cho) were invited to diſpute their own intereſts, or 
propoſe whatever they thought fit (in order to the future government) to the 
council of the prytans, (who having a * of about two or three hundred men, 

leſt 
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leſt the heat of diſpute might break tlie peace) had the right of moderators, and 
were to report from time to time ſuch propoſitions or occurrences as they thought 
fit, to the council of legiſlators ſitting more privatly in the palace call'd Alma. 

Tals was that which made the people (who were neither ſafely to be admitted, 
nor conveniently to be excluded in the framing of the commonwealth) verily be- 
lieve when it came forth, that it was no other than that wherof they themſelves 
had bin the makers. | 

Mok xo, this council ſat divers months after the publiſhing, and during the 
promulgation of the model to the people ; by which means there 1s ſcarce any 
thing was ſaid or written for or againſt the ſaid model, but you ſhall have it with 
the next impreſſion of this work, by way of oration addreſt to, and moderated by 
the proytans. 

By this means the council of legiſlators had their neceſſary ſolitude and due aim 
in their greater work, as being acquainted from time to time with the pulſe of the 
people, and yet without any manner of interruption or diſturbance, 

WuerFoRE every commonwealth in its place having bin open'd by due method, 
that is, firſt, by the people; ſecondly, by the ſenat; and, thirdly, by the ma- 
eiſtracy ; the council upon mature debate took ſuch reſults or orders out of each, 


and out of every part of each of them, as upon opening the ſame they thought fit; 


which being put from time to time in writing by the clerk or ſecretary, there re- 
main'd no more in the concluſion, than putting the orders ſo taken together, to 
view and examin them with a diligent ey, that it might be clearly diſcover'd whe- 
ther they did interfere, or could any wiſe com to interfere or joſtle one with the 
other. For as ſuch orders joſtling, or coming to joſtle one another, are the cer- 
tain diſſolution of the commonwealth ; ſo taken upon the proof of like experience, 
and neither joſtling, nor ſhewing which way they can poſſibly come to joſtle one 
another, they make a perfect, and (for aught that in human prudence can be fore- 
ſeen) an immortal commonwealth. 

Anp fuch was the art wherby my Lord AR chox (taking council of the com- 
monwealth of Jrael, as of Moss; and of the reſt of the commonwealths, as of 
JezTHRO) fram'd the model of the commonwealth of Oceana. 
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HERAS my Lord Arxcnon being from Moss and Lycuzcvs the firſt 
wW legiſlator that hitherto is found in hiſtory to have introduc'd or erected an 
intire commonwealth at once, happen'd, like them alſo, to be more intent upon 

utting the ſame into execution or action, than into writing; by which means the 
model came to be promulgated or publiſh'd with more brevity and leſs illuſtration 
than is neceſſary for their underſtanding who have not bin acquainted with the 
whole procedings of the council of legiſlators, and of the prytans, where it was 
aſſerted and clear'd from all objections and doubts : to the end that I may ſupply 
what was wanting in the promulgated epitome to a more full and perfect narrative 
of the whole, I ſhall rather take the commonwealth practically ; and as it has now 
given an account of it ſelf in ſom years revolutions (as Dictarcnvs is ſaid to have 


don that of Lacedemon, firſt tranſcrib'd by his hand ſom three or four hundred years 


after the inſtitution) yet not omitting to add for proof to every order ſuch de- 
bates and ſpeeches of the legiſlators in their council, or at leaſt ſuch parts of them 
as may beſt diſcover the reaſon of the government; nor ſuch ways and means as 
were us'd in the inſtitution or rife of the building, not to be ſo well conceiv'd, 
without ſom knowlege given of the engins wherwithal the mighty weight was 
mov'd. But thro the intire omiſſion of the council of legiſlators or workmen that 
ſquar'd every ſtone to this ſtructure in the quarrys of antient prudence, the proof 
of the firſt part of this diſcourſe will be lame, except I inſert, as well for illuſtra- 
tion as to avoid frequent repetition, three remarkable teſtimonys in this place. 

Tus firſt is taken out of the commonwealth of 1/rae/: So Mosts hearker'd 10 
the voice of (JETHRO) bis father-in-law, and did all that he had ſaid. And Mosrs 
choſe able men out of all Iſrael, and made them heads over the people; tribuns, as it 
is in the vulgar Latin; or phylarchs, that is, princes of the tribes, ſitting upon 
twelve * thrones, and judging the twelve tribes of 1/-ae/: and next to theſe he 
choſe rulers of thouſands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fiftys, and rulers of tens, 
which were the ſteps and riſe of this commonwealth from its foundation or root to 
its proper elevation or accompliſhment in the /anhedrim, and the congregation, 
already open'd in the preliminarys. 

Tung ſecond is taken out of Lacedemon, as Lycurcus (for the greater impreſ- 
ſion of his inſtitutions upon the minds of his citizens) pretended to have receiv'd 
the model of that commonwealth from the oracle of ApOLL o at Delphos, the words 
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wherof are thus recorded by PruTarcn in the life of that famous legiſlator : 
When thou ſhalt have divided the people into tribes (which were ſix) and ob. 
© (which were five in every tribe) thou ſhalt conſtitut the ſenat, conſiſting, with 
the two kings, of thirty counſellors, who, according as occaſion requires, ſhall 
* cauſe the congregation to be aſſembled between the bridg and the river Gnacion, 
« where the ſenat ſhall propoſe to the people, and diſmiſs them without ſuffering 
them to debate.” The ob were linages into which every tribe was divided, and 
in each tribe there was another diviſion containing all thoſe of the ſame that were 
of military age; which being call'd the nora, was ſubdivided into troops and 
companys that were kept in perpetual diſciplin under the command of a magiſtrat 
call'd the polemarch. 

Tux third is taken out of the commonwealth of Rome, or thoſe parts of it which 
are compris'd in the firſt and ſecond books of Livy, where the people, according 
to the inſtitution by RomvLvs, are firſt divided into thirty curias or pariſhes, wherof 
he elected (by three out of each curia) the ſenat, which from his reign to that of 
Sexvius TuLLUs propoſed to the pariſhes or parochial congregations; and theſe 
being call'd the comitia curiata, had the election of the“ kings, the confirmation 
of their + laws, and the laſt appeal in matters of judicature, as appears in the caſe 
of Hor aT1vs that kill'd his fler; till in the reign of Sg vis (for the other kings 
kept not to the inſtitution of RomuLvs) the people being grown ſomwhat, the 

ower of the curiata was for the greater part tranſlated to the centuriata comitia 
inſtituted by this king, which diſtributed the people according to the cenſe or va- 
luation of their eſtates into ſix claſſes, every one containing t forty centurys, 
divided into youth and elders; the youth for field-ſervice, the elders for the de- 
fence of their territory, all arm'd and under continual diſciplin, in which they aſ- 
ſembl'd both upon military and civil occaſions. But when the ſenat 1 78 1 to 
the people, the horſe only, wherof there were twelve centurys conſiſting of the 
richeſt ſort over and above thoſe of the foot enumerated, were call'd with the firſt 
claſſis of the foot to the ſuffrage; or if theſe accorded not, then the ſecond claſſis 


was call'd to them, but ſeldom or never any of the reſt, Wherfore the people 


after the expulſion of the kings, growing impatient of this inequality, reſted not 


till they had reduc'd the ſuffrage as it had bin in the comitia curiata to the whole 


Sigonius. 


* 


people again: but in another way, that is to ſay, by the comitia tributa, which 
thereupon were inſtituted, being a council where the people in exigencys made 
laws without the ſenat; which laws were calld pblebiſcita. This council is that 
in regard wherof CickRO and other great wits ſo frequently inveigh againſt the 
people, and ſomtimes even Livy, as at the firſt Þ inſtitution of it. To ſay the 
truth, it was a kind of anarchy, wherof the people could not be excuſable, if 
there had not, thro the courſes taken by the [Yn bin otherwiſe a neceſſity that 
they mult have ſeen the commonwealth run into oligarchy. 

Ine manner how the comitia curiata, centuriata or tributa, were call'd, during 
the time of the commonwealth, to the ſuffrage, was by lot: the curia, century, 


* Quirites, regem create; ita patribus viſum eſt: Tullum Hoſtilium regem populus juſſit. Patres 
authores facti. | | | 

+ Ut ad Romulo traditum, ſuffragium viritim eadem vi, eodemque jure omnibus datum eſt, 

1 Hunc annum infignem maxime comitia tributa efficiunt ; res major viQoria ſuſcepti certaminis quam 
uſu, plus enim dignitatis comitiis ipſis detractum eſt, patribus ex concilio ſubmovendis, quam virium aut 
plebi additum aut demtum patribus. | | 
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or tribe, hereon the firſt lot fell, being ſtil'd principium, or the prerogative ; and 
the other curie, centurys or tribes, wheron the ſecond, third, and fourth lots, Sc. 
fell, the jure vocate : From henceforth not the firſt claſſis, as in the times of Szr- 
vivs, but the ative, whether cxria, century, or tribe, came firſt to the ſuf- 
frage, whoſe vote was call'd omen prerogativum, and ſeldom fail'd to be leading to 
the reſt of the tribes. - The jure vocatæ in the order of their lots came next: the 
manner of giving ſuffrage was, by caſting wooden tablets, mark'd for the affirma- 
tive or the negative, into certain urns ſtanding upon a ſcaffold, as they march'd 
over it in files; which for the reſemblance it bore, was call'd the bridg. The 
candidat or competitor, who had moſt ſuffrages in a curia, century, or tribe, was 
faid to have that curia, century, or tribe; and he who had moſt of the curiæ, cen- 
turys, or tribes, carry'd the magiſtracy, | 

Turst three places being premis'd, as ſuch upon which there will be frequent 
reflection, I com to the narrative, divided into two parts, the firſt containing the 
inſtitution, the ſecond the conſtitution of the commonwealth; in each wherof I 
ſhall diſtinguiſh the orders, as thoſe which contain the whole model, from the reſt 
of the diſcourſe, which tends only to the explanation or proof of them. 

In the inſtitution or building of a commonwealth, the firſt work (as that of 
builders) can be no other than fitting and diſtributing the materials. 

Tur materials of a commonwealth are the people; and the people of Oceana 
were diſtributed by caſting them into certain diviſions, regarding their quality, 
their age, their wealth, and the places of their reſidence or habitation, which was 
don by the inſuing orders. 


Taz firſt ORDER diſtributes the people into freemen or citizens, and ſervants, 
while ſuch ; for if they attain to liberty, that is, to live of themſelves, they are freemen 
or citixens. 

Tuis order needs no proof, in regard of the nature of ſervitude, which is incon- 
ſiſtent with freedom, or participation of government in a commonwealth. 


Tax ſecond ORDER aiſtributes citizens into youth and elders (ſuch as are from 
18 years of age to 30, being accounted youth; and ſuch as are of 30 and upwards, 
ders) and eſtabliſhes that the youth ſhall be the marching armys, and the elders the 
anding gariſons of this nation. 


A cOMMONWEALTH whoſe arms are in the hands of her ſervants, had need be 
ſituated (as is elegantly ſaid of Venice by * ConTaRini) out of the reach of their 
clu ches; witneſs the danger run by that of Carthage in the rebellion of SyexnDius 
and Marnho. But tho a city (if one ſwallow makes a ſummer) may thus chance to 
be lafe, yet ſhall it never be great; for if Carthage or Venice acquir'd any fame in 
their arms, it is known to have happen'd thro the mere virtue of their captains, 
and not of their orders: wherfore 1/7-ae!, Lacedemon, and Rome intail'd their arms 
upon the prime of their citizens, divided (at leaſt in Lacedemon and Rome) into 
youth and elders ; the youth for the field, and the elders for defence of the ter- 
ritory, 
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Tus third ORDER diſtributes the citizens into horſe and foot by the cenſe or valu- 
ation of their eſtates ;, they who have above one hundred pounds a year in lands, goods, 
or monys, being oblig'd to be of the horſe; and they who have under that ſum, to be of 
the foot. But if a man has prodigally waſted and ſpent his patrimony, he is neither 
capable of magiſtracy, office, or ſuffrage in the commonwealth. 


C1T1ZENS are not only to defend the commonwealth, but according to their abi- 
litys, as the Romans under Servivs TuLLvs (regard had to their eſtates) were ſom 
inrol'd in the horſe centurys, and others of the foot, with arms injoin'd accordingly ; 
nor could it be otherwiſe in the reſt of the commonwealths, tho out of hiſtorical 
remains, that are ſo much darker, it be not ſo clearly probable. And the neceſſary 
prerogative to be given by a commonwealth to eſtates, is in ſom meaſure in the 
nature of induſtry, and the uſe of it to the public. & The Roman people, ſays 
Julius ExUPERANTIUS, were divided into claſſes, and tax d according to the value of 
their eſtates. All that were worth the ſums appointed were imploy'd in the wars; for 
they moſt eagerly contend for the victory, who fight for liberty in defence of their country 
and poſſeſſions. But the poorer ſort were pol'd only for their heads (which was all they 
had) and kept in gariſon at home in time of war : for theſe might betray the armys for 
bread, by reaſon of their poverty; which is the reaſon that Marius, to whom the 
care of the government ought not to have bin committed, was the firſt that led *em into 
the feld; and his ſucceſs was accordingly. There is a mean in things; as exor- 
bitant riches overthrow the balance of a commonwealth, ſo extreme poverty can- 
not hold it, nor is by any means to be truſted with it. The clauſe in the order 
concerning the prodigal is Athenian, and a very laudable one; for he that could 
not live upon his patrimony, if he coms to touch the public mony, makes a com- 
monwealth bankrupt. | 


Tut fourth ORDER diſtributes the people according to the places of their habita- 
tion, into pariſhes, hundreds, and tribes. | 


For except the people be methodically diſtributed, they cannot be methodically 


collected; but the being of a commonwealth conſiſts in the methodical collection 
of the people: wherfore you have the 1/raelitifh diviſions into rulers of thouſands, 


of hundreds, of fiftys, and of tens; and of the whole commonwealth into tribes : 
the Laconic into obas, moras, and tribes; the Roman into tribes, centurys, and 
claſſes ; and ſomthing there muſt of neceſſity be in every government of the like 
nature; as that in the late monarchy, by countys. But this being the only inſti- 
tution in Oceana (except that of the agrarian) which requir'd any charge or included 
any difficulty, engages me to a more particular deſcription of the manner how it 
was perform'd, as follows. 

A TrovsaAnD ſurveyors commiſſionated and inſtructed by the lord Axcho and 
the council, being divided into two equal numbers, each under the inſpection of 


& Populus Romanus per claſſes diviſus erat, & pro patrimonii facultate cenſebantur ; ex iis, omnes 
quibus res erat, ad militiam ducebantur ; diligenter enim pro victoria laborabant, qui ex libertate bona 
patriam defendebant: illi autem quibus nuliz opes erant, caput ſuum, quod ſolum poſiidebant, cenſe- 
bantur, & belli tempore in mcenibus reſidebant; facile enim poterant exiſlere proditores, quia egeſtas 


Wo facile habetur ſine damno. Hos igitur Marius, quibus non fuerat reſp. committenda, duxit ad 
lum. 
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two ſurveyors general, were diſtributed into the northern and ſouthern parts of the 
territory, divided by the river Hemiſua, the whole wherof contains about ten thou- 
ſand pariſhes, ſom ten of thoſe being aſſign'd to each ſurveyor : for as to this mat- ' 
ter there needed no great exactneſs, it tending only (by ſhewing whither every one | 
was to repair, and wherabout to begin) to the more orderly carrying on of the 
work ; the nature of their inſtructions otherwiſe regarding rather the number of the 
inhabitants, than of the pariſhes. The ſurveyors thertore being every one fur- 
niſh'd with a convenient proportion of urns, balls and balloting boxes (in the 
uſe wherof they had bin formerly exercis'd) and now arriving each at his reſpective 
pariſhes, began with the people, by teaching them their firſt leſſon, which was 
the ballot ; and tho they found them in the beginning ſomewhat froward as at toys, 
with which (while they were in expectation of greater matters from a- council of 
legiſlators) they concerv'd themſelves to be abus'd, they came within a little while 
to think them pretty ſport, and at length ſuch as might very ſoberly be us'd in 
good earneſt : wherupon the ſurveyors began the inſtitution included in 


Tux firſt ORDER, requiring, That upon the firſts Monday next inſuing the laſt of ; Order. 
December, the bigger bell in every pariſh throout the nation be rung at eight of the \niliturion of 
clock in the morning, and continue ringing for the ſpace of one hour; and that all the 288 
elders of the pariſh reſpectively repair to the church, before the bell has don ringing; and of the 
where dividing themſelves into two equal numbers, or as near equal as may be, they deputys, 
ſhall take their places according to their dignitys (if they be of divers qualitys) and ac- 
cording to their ſeniority (if they be of the ſame) the one half on the one fide, and the 
other half on the other, in the body of the church : which don, they ſhall make oath to 
the overſeers of the pariſh for the time being (inſtead of theſe the ſurveyors were to 
officiat at the inſtitution or firſt aſſembly) by holding up their hands, to make a fair 
election according to the laws of the ballot, as they are hereafter explain'd, of ſuch per- 
ſons, amounting to a fifth part of their whole number, to be their deputys, and to ex- 
erciſe their power in manner hereafter explain'd, as they ſhall think in their conſciences 
to be fitteſt for that truſt, and will acquit themſelves of it to the beſt advantage of the 
commonwealth, And oath being thus made, they ſhall procede to election, if the elders 
of the pariſh amount to one thouſand by the ballot of the tribe (as it is in due place 
explain'd) and if the elders of the pariſh amcunt to fifty cr upwards, but within the 
number of one thouſand, by the ballot of the hundred (as it is in due place explain'd). 

But if the elders amount not to fifty, then they ſhall procede to the ballot of the pariſh, 
as it is in this place, and after this manner explain'd. The two overſeers for the time 
being ſhall ſeat themſelves at the upper end of the middle ally, with a table before them, 
their faces being towards the congregation : and the conſtable for the time being ſhall 
ſet an urn before the table, into which he ſhall put ſo many balls as there be elders 
preſent, wherof there ſhall be one that is gilded, the reſt being white; and when the 
conſtable has ſhaken the urn, ſufficiently to mix the balls, the overſeers ſhall call the 
elders to the urn, who from each fide of the church ſhall com up the middle ally in two 
files, every man paſſing by the urn, and drawing out one ball; which if it be filver, he 
Hall caſt into a bowl ſtanding at the foot of the urn, and return by the outward ally 
on his fide to his place. But he who draws the golden ball is the propoſer, and ſhall be 
ſeated between the overſeers, where he ſhall begin in what order he pleaſes, and name 
ſuch as (upon his eath already taken) he conceives fitteſt to be choſen, one by one, to the 
elders ; and the party nam'd ſhall withdraw while the congregation is balloting bis 
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name by the double box or boxes appointed and mark'd on the outward part, 10 ſhew 
which fide is affirmative and which negative, being carry'd by a boy or boys appointed 
by the overſeers, to every one of the elders, who ſhall bold up a pellet made of linen rags 
between his finger and his thumb, and put it after ſuch a manner into the box, as tho 
no man can ſee into which fide he puts it, yet any man may ſee that he puts in but one 
pellet or ſuffrage. And the ſuffrage of the congregation being thus given, ſhall be 
return'd with the box or boxes to the overſeers, who opening the ſame, ſhall pour the 
affirmative balls into a white bowl landing upon the table on the Tight band, to be 
number d by the firſt overſeer ;, and the negative into a green bowl ſtanding on the left 
hand, to be number'd by the ſecond overſeer : and the Nager being number d, he who 
has the major part in the affirmative is one of the deputys of the pariſh : and when ſo 
many deputys are choſen as amount to a full ffth part 4, the whole number of the elders, 
the ballot for that time ſhall ceaſe. The 2 being choſen are to be liſted by the over- 
ſeers in order as they were choſen, except only that ſuch as are horſe muſt be liſted in the 


firſt place with the ret, proportionable to the number of the congregation, after this 
manner: 


Anno Dom. 
The liſt of the firſt mover. 
A. A. Ord. Eq. 1 1 805 of the pariſh of in the hundred of 
B. B. — and the tribe of —— which 
C. C. : Be pariſh at the preſent election contains 20 
D.D. 4 Dep. elders, p one is of the borſe or 
E. E. 5 Dep. jb hg, 


THE firſt and ſecond in the liſt are overſeers by conſequence : the third is the con- 
ftable, and the fourth and fifth are churchwardens ; the perſons ſo choſen are deputys of 
the pariſh for the ſpace of one year from their election, and no longer; nor may they be 
elected two years together. This liſt being the primum mobile, or firſt mover of the 
commonwealth, is to be regiſter d in a book diligently kept and preſerv'd by the overſeers, 
who are reſponſs ble in their places for theſe and other dutys to be hereafter mentioned, to 
the cenſors of the tribe : and the congregation is to obſerve the preſent order, as they 
will anſwer the contrary to the phylarch, or prerogative troop of the tribe; which, in 
caſe of failure in the whole or any part of it, have power to fine them or any of them 
at diſcretion, but under an appeal to the parliament. 


For proof of this order; firſt, in reaſon : it is with all politicians paſt diſpute, 
that paternal power 1s in the right of nature; and this is no other than the deriva- 
tion of power from fathers of familys, as the natural root of a commonwealth. 
And for experience, if it be otherwiſe in that of Holland, I know no other example 
of the like kind. In Mael, the ſoverain power came clearly from the natural root, 
the elders of the whole people; and Rome was born (comitiis curiatis) in her paro- 
chial congregations, out of which Romulus firſt rais'd her ſenat, then all the reſt 
of the orders of that commonwealth, which roſe ſo high : for the depth of a com- 
monwealth is the juſt height of it, | 


| She 


- * r 
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* She raiſes up her head unto the ſcys, 
Near as her root unto the c 


And if the commonwealth of Rome was born of thirty \pariſhes, this of Oceana 
was born of ten thouſand. But wheras mention in the birth of this is made of an 
equeſtrian order, it may ſtartle ſuch as know that the divi f the people of 
Rome, at the inſtitution of that commonwealth into orders, was the occaſion of its 
ruin. The diſtinction of the patrician as a hereditary order from the very inſtitu- 
tion, ingroſſing all the magiſtracys, was indeed the deſtruction of Rome; but to a 
knight or one of the equeſtrian order, ſays Hor ace, 


Si quadringentis ſex ſeptem millia deſunt, 
Plebs eris. 


By which it ſhould ſeem that this order was not otherwiſe hereditary than a man's 
eſtate, nor did it give any claim to magiſtracy ; wherfore you ſhall never find that 
it diſquieted the commonwealth ; nor dos the name denote any more in Oceana, 
than the duty of ſuch a man's eſtate to the public. 

Bur the ſurveyors both in this place and in others, foraſmuch as they could not 
obſerve all the circumſtances of this order, eſpecially that of the time of election, 
did for the firſt as well as they could; and, the elections being made and regiſter'd, 
took each of them copys of thoſe liſts which were within their allotments ; which 
don they produc'd 


TRE ſixth ORDER, directing, in caſe a parſon or vicar of a pariſh coms to be 
remov'd by death or by the cenſors, that the congregation of the pariſh aſſemble and 
depute one or two elders by the ballot, who upon the charge of the pariſh ſhall repair 
to one of the univerſitys of this nation with a certificat fign'd by the overſeers, and ad- 
dreſt to the Vice-Coancellor : which certificat giving notice of the death or removal of 
the parſon or vicar, of the value of the parſonage or vicarage, and of the deſire of the 
congregation to receive a probationer from that univerſity, the Vice-Chancellor upon the 
receit therof ſhall call a convocation, and having made choice of a fit perſon, ſhall re- 
turn him in due time to the pariſh, where the perſon ſo return'd ſhall return the full 
Fruits of the benefice or vicarage, and do the duty of the parſon or vicar, for the ſpace 
of one year, as probationer : and that being expir'd, the congregation of the elders ſpall 
put their probationer to the ballot : and if he attains not to two parts in three of the 
ſuffrage aſfirmative, he ſhall take his leave of the pariſh, and they ſhall ſend in l:ke 
manner as before for another probationer , but if their probationer obtains two parts in 
three of the ſuffrage affirmative, he is then paſtor of that pariſh. And the paſtor of 
the pariſh ſhall pray with the congregation, preach the word, and adminiſter the ſacra- 
ments to the ſame, according to the directory to be bereafter appointed by the pariia- 
ment. Nevertheleſs ſuch as are of gather'd congregations, or from time to time ſhall 
Join with any of them, are in na wiſe oblig'd to this way of electing their teachers, or 
to give their votes in this caſe, but wholly left to the liberty of their own conſciences, 
und to that way of worſhip which they ſhall chuſe, being nat Popiſh, Jewiſh, er ido- 


* Ipſa hæret ſcopulis, & tantum vertice ad auras 
Athereas, quantum radice ad tartara, tendit. 
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latrous. And to the end they may be the better protected by the ſtate in the exerciſe 
of the ſame, they are defir'd to make choice, in ſuch manner as they beſt like, of certain 
magiſtrats in every one of their congregations, which we could wiſh might be four in 
each of them, to be auditors in caſes of differences or diſtaſt, if any thro variety of opi- 
nions, that may be grievous or injurious to them, ſhall fall out. And ſuch auditors 
er magiſtrats ſhall have power to examin the matter, and inform themſelves, to the 
end that if they think it of ſufficient weight, they may acquaint the phylarch with it, 
or introduce it into the council of religion; where all ſuch cauſes as thoſe magiſtrats 
introduce, ſhall from time to time be heard and determin'd according to ſuch laws as are 
or ſhall hereafter be provided by the parlament for the juſt defeuce of the liberty of 


conſcience, 


T 1s order conſiſts of three parts, the firſt reſtoring the power of ordination 
to the people, which, that it originally belongs to them, 1s clear, tho not in Eng- 
liſh yer in Scripture, where the apoſtles ordain'd elders by the holding up of hands 
in every congregation, that is, by the ſuffrage of the people, which was alſo given 
in ſom of thot: citys by the ballot. And tho it may be ſhewn that the apoſtles 
ordain'd ſom by the laying on of hands, it will not be ſhewn that they did ſo in 
every congregation. bs 

ExcOMMUNICATION, as not clearly provable out of the ſcripture, being 
omitted, the ſecond part of the order implys and eſtabliſhes a national religion : 
for there be degrees of knowlege in divine things z true religion 1s not to be learnt 
without ſearching the Scripture : the Scriptures cannot be ſearch'd by us unleſs we 
have them to ſearch : and if we have nothing elſe, or (which is all one) underſtand 
nothing elſe but a tranſlation, we may be (as in the place alleg'd we have bin) 
beguil'd or miſled by the tranſlation, while we ſhould be ſearching the true ſenſe 
of the Scripture, which cannot be attain'd in a natural way (and a commonwealth 
15 not to preſume upon that which 1s ſupernatural) but by the knowlege of the 
original and of antiquity, acquir'd by our own ſtudys, or thoſe of fom others, for 
even faith coms by hearing. Wherfore a commonwealth not making proviſion of 
men from time to time, knowing in the original languages wherin the Scriptures 
were written, and vers'd in thoſe antiquitys to which they ſo frequently relate, 
that the true ſenſe of them depends in great part upon that knowlege, can never 
be ſecure that ſhe ſhall not loſe the Scripture, and by conſequence her religion; 
which to preſerve ſhe muſt inſtitut ſom method of this knowlege, and ſom uſe of 
tuch as have acquir'd it, which amounts to a national religion. 

Inu commonwealth having thus perform'd her duty towards God, as a rational 
creature, by the beſt application of her reaſon to Scripture, and for the preſerva- 
tion of religion in the purity of the ſame, yet pretends not to infallibility, but 
coms in the third part of the order, eſtabliſhing liberty of conſcience according to 
the inſtructions given to her council of religion, to raiſe up her hands to heaven 


tor further light; in which proceding ſhe follows that (as was ſhewn in the pre- 


liminarys) of Iſrael, who tho her national religion was always a part of her civil 
law, gave to her prophets the upper hand of all her orders. 8 

Bur the ſurveyors having now done with the pariſhes, took their leaves; ſo a 
periſh is the firſt diviſion of land occaſion'd by the firſt collection of the people of 
Oceana, whoſe function proper to that place is compriz'd in the fix preceding 
Orders, e 88 | 
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Taz next ſtep in the progreſs of the ſurveyors was to a meeting of the neareſt 
of them, as their work lay, by twentys; where conferring their lifts, and com- 
putin the deputys contain'd therin, as the number of them in pariſhes, being 
— neighbors, amounted to one hundred, or as even as might conveniently be 
brought with that account, they caſt them and thoſe pariſhes into the precinct 
which (be the deputys ever fince more or fewer) is {till call'd the Hure: and to 
every one of theſe precincts they appointed a certain place, being the moſt con- 
venient town within the ſame, for the annual rendevouz ; which don, each ſur— 
veyor returning to his hundred, and ſummoning the deputys contain'd in his liſts 
to the rendevouz, they appear'd and receiv'd 


Tus ſeventh ORDER, requiring, That upon the firſt Monday next inſuing the 
laſt of January, the deputys of every pariſh annually aſſemble in arms at the rende vou 
of the hundred, and there elett out of their number one juſtice of the peace, one jury- 
man, one captain, one enſign of their troop or century, each of theſe out of the horſe 
and one juryman, one crowner, one high conſtable, out of the foot; the election to be 
made by the ballot in this manner. The jurymen for the time being are to be overſcers 
of the ballot (inſtead of theſe, the ſurveyors are to officiat at the firſt aſſembly) 
and to look to the performance of the ſame according to what was directed in the ballot 
of the pariſhes, ſaving that the high conſtable ſetting forth the urn, ſhall have five 
ſeveral ſutes of gold balls, and one dozen of every ſute; wherof the firſt ſhall be mark'd 
with the letter A, the ſecond with the letter B, the third with C, the fourth with D, 
and the fifth with E: and of each of theſe ſutes he ſhall caſt one ball into his hat, or 
into a little urn, and ſhaking the balls together, preſent them to the firſt overſeer, who 
ſhall draw one, and the ſute which is ſo drawn by the overſeer, ſhall be of uſe fer 
that day, and no other : for example, if the overſeer drew an A, the high conſtable 
ſhall put ſeven gold balls mark'd with the letter A into the urn, with ſo many ſilver 
ones as ſhall bring them even with the number of the deputys, who being ſworn, as 
before, at the ballot of the pariſh to make a fair election, ſhall be calPd to the urn; 
and every man coming in manner as was there ſhew'd, ſhall draw one ball, which if it 
be ſilver, he ſhall caſt it into a bowl ſtanding at the foot of the urn, aad return to his 
place; but the firſt that draws a gold ball (ſhewing it to the overſeers, who, if it has not 
the letter of the preſent ballot, have power to apprehend and puniſh him) is the firſl 
elector, the ſecond the ſecond eleftor, and ſo to the ſeventh; which order they are to 
obſerve in their function. The electors as they are drawn ſhall be plac'd upon the bench 
by the overſeers, till the whole number be complete, and then be conducted, with the 
liſt of the officers to be choſen, into a place apart, where being privat, the firſt elector 
ſhall name a perſon to the firſt office in the liſt; and if the perſon ſo nam'd, being bal- 
loted by the reſt of the electors, attains not to the better half of the ſufſreges in the 
affirmative, the firſt elector ſhall continue nominating others, till one of them ſo nomi- 
nated by bim attains to the plurality of the ſuffrages in the affirmative, and be written 
firſt competitor to the firſt office. This don, the ſecond elector ſhall obſerve in his turn 
the like order; and ſo the reſt of the eleftors, naming competitors each to his reſpe*/ive 
office in the liſt, till one competitor be choſen to every office : and when one competitor 
is choſen to every office, the firſt elector ſhall begin again to name a ſecond compelitor to 
the firſt office, and the reſt ſucceſſively ſhall name to the reſt of the offices till teu com- 
petitors be choſen to every office ; the like ſhall be repeated till three competitors be choſen 
te every office. And when three competitors are choſen to every office, the liſt ſhall be 
M 2 return'd 
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return'd to the overſeers, or ſuch as the overſeers, in caſe they or either of them hap- 
pen'd to be electors, have ſubſtituted in his or their place or places: and the overſeers 
or ſubſtitutes having caus'd the liſt to be read to the congregation, ſhall put the com- 
petitors, in order as they are written, to the ballot of the congregation : and the reſt 
of the proceedings being carry'd on in the manner directed in the fifth order, that com- 
petitor, of the three written to each office, who has moſt of the ſuffrages above half 
in the affirmative, is the officer. The liſt being after this manner completed, ſhall be 
entred into a regiſter, to be kept at the rendevouz of the hundred, under inſpection of 
the magiſtrats of the ſame, after the manner following : 


Anno Domini. 
The liſt of the nebuloſa. 
A. A. Ord, Eq. Juſtice of the Peace 
B 


B. B. Ord. Eq. Firſt Juryman 

C. C. Ord. Eq. Captain of the Hundred | of the hundred of in the tribe of 
D. D. Ord. Eq. Enſign which hundred conſiſts at this 
E. E. Second Juryman election of 105 deputys. 

F. F. High Conſtable | 

G. G. Crowner 


THE liſt being enter d, the high conſtable ſhall take three copys of the ſame, wherof 
he ſhall preſently return one to the lord high ſheriff of the tribe, a ſecond to the lord 
cuſtos rotulorum, and a third to the cenſors; or theſe, thro the want of ſuch ma- 
giſtrats at the firſt muſter, may be return'd to the orator, to be appointed for that 
tribe. To the obſervation of all and every part of this order, the officers and deputys 
of the hundred are all and every of them oblig d, as they will anſwer it to the phylarch, 
who has power in caſe of failure in the whole or any part, to fine all or any of them 
fo failing at diſcretion, or according to ſuch laws as ſhall hereafter be provided in that 
caſe , but under an appeal to the parlament. 


THERE is little in this order worthy of any further account, but that it anſwers 
to the rulers of hundreds in Mael, to the mora or military part of the tribe in La- 
cedemon, and to the century in Rome. The jurymen, being two in a hundred, and 
ſo forty in a tribe, give the latitude allow'd by the law for exceptions. And 
wheras the golden balls at this ballot begin to be mark'd with letters, wherof one 
is to be drawn immediatly before it begins; this is to the end that the letter being 
unknown, men may be fruſtrated of tricks or foul play, wheras otherwiſe a man 
may bring a golden ball with him, and make as if he had drawn it out of the urn. 
The ſurveyors, when they had taken copys of thele liſts, had accompliſh'd their 


work in the hundreds. 
So a hundred is the ſecond diviſion of land occaſion'd by the ſecond collection 


of the people, whoſe civil and military functions proper to this place are compriz'd 
in the foregoing order. 


Havixe ſtated the hundreds, they met once again by twentys, where there 
was nothing more eaſy than to caſt every twenty hundreds, as they lay moſt con- 


veniently together, into one tribe; ſo the whole territory of Oceana, conſiſting of 


about. 
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about ten thouſand pariſhes, came to be caſt into one thouſand hundreds, and into Inflitution of 
fifty tribes. In every tribe at the place appointed for the annual rendevouz of the the tribe. 


ſame, were then, or ſoon after, begun thoſe buildings which are now calPd pavi- 


hong; each of them ſtanding with one open ſide upon fair columns, like the porch Of the pavi- 
of ſom antient temple, and looking into a field, capable of the muſter of ſom four Hon. 


thouſand men: before each pavilion ſtand three pillars ſuſtaining urns for the 
ballot, that on the right-hand equal in height to the brow of a horſman, being 
call'd the hor/e urn; that on the left-hand, with bridges on either ſide to bring it 
equal in height with the brow of a foorman, being call'd the foot urn; and the 
middle urn with a bridg on the ſide towards the foot urn, the other ſide, as left for 
the horſe, being without one : and here ended the whole work of the ſurveyors, 
who return'd to the lord Arxcnovn with this 


Account of the charge. 
J. 9 

TMPRIMTIS, Urns, balls, and balloting boxes for ten thouſand ! 
pariſhes, the ſame being wooden ware, — — F 
ITEM, Proviſions of the like kind for a thouſand hundreds 3000 oo 
ITEM, Urns and balls of metal, with balloting boxes for fifty tribes, 2000 oo 
ITEM, For erecting of fifty pavilions, — _ — 60000 oo 
IT E M, Wages for four ſurveyors general at 1000 J. a man, 4000 oo 
ITEM, Wages for the reſt of the ſurveyors, being 1000, at 250 J. a | 


man, — 


2 50000 oO 


Sum Total, 33900 co 


Tris is no great matter of charge for the building of a commonwealth, in 
regard that it has coſt (which was pleaded by the ſurveyors) as much to rig a few 
ſhips. Nevertheleſs that proves not them to be honeſt, nor their account to be 
juſt; but they had their mony for once, tho their reckoning be plainly guilty of a 
crime, to coſt him his neck that commits it another time, it being impoſſible for a 
commonwealth (without an exact proviſion that it be not abus'd in this kind) to 
ſubſiſt: for if no regard ſhould be had of the charge (tho that may go deep) yet 
the debauchery and corruption, wherto, by negligence in accounts, it infallibly 
expoſes its citizens, and therby leſſens the public faith, which is the nerve and li- 
gament of government, ought to be prevented. But the ſurveyors being diſ- 
patch'd, the lord Ax chox was very curious in giving names to his tribes, which 
having caus'd to be written in ſcrols caſt into an urn, and preſented to the coun— 
ſillors, each of them drew one, and was accordingly ſent to the tribe in his lot, as 


orators of the ſame, a magiſtracy no otherwiſe inſtituted, than for once and pro 


tempore, to the end that the council upon ſo great an occaſion might both congra- 
tulat with the tribes, and aſſiſt at the firſt muſter in ſom things of neceſſity to be 
differently carry'd from the eſtabliſh'd adminiſtration, and future courſe of the 
commonwealth. _ 

Tae orators being arriv'd, every one as ſoon as might be, at the rendevouz of 


his tribe, gave notice to the hundreds, and ſummon'd the muſter, which appcar'd 


tor the molt part upon good horſes, and already indifferently well arm'd ; as to 
inſtance in one for all, the tribe of Nubia, where HERMES DE Canvceo, lord 
orator 
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orator of the ſame, after a ſhort ſalutation and a hearty welcom, apply'd himſelf 
to his buſineſs, which began with 


Taz eighth ORDER, requiring, That the lord high ſheriff as commander in chief, 
and the lord Cuſtos Rotulorum as muſtermaſter of the tribe (or the orator for the firſt 
muſter ) upon reception of the liſts of their hundreas, return'd to them by the high con- 
fables of the ſame, preſently cauſe them to be caſt up, dividing the horſe from the foot, 
and liſting the horſe by their names in troops, each troop containing about a hunared in 
number, to be inſcrib'd, firſt, ſecond or third troop, &c. according to the order agreed 
upon by the ſaid mogiſtrats : which don, they ſhall lift the foot in like manner, and in- 
feribe the companys in like order. Theſe liſts upon the eve of the muſter ſhall be deliver'd 
to certain trumpeters and drummers, wherof there ſhall be fifteen of each ſort (as well 


fer the preſent as otherwiſe to be hereafter mentioned) ſtipendiated by the tribe. And 


the trumpeters and drummers ſhall be in the field before the pavilion, upon the day of the 
muſler, ſo ſoon as it is light, where they ſhall ſtand every one with his liſt in his hand, 
at a due diſtance, placed according to the order of the liſt; the trumpeters with the liſts 
of the horſe on the right hand, and the drummers with the liſts of the foot on the left 
hand : where having ſounded a while, each of them ſhall begin to call, and continue 
calling the names of the deputys, as they com into the field, till both the horſe and foot 
be gather'd by that means into their due order. The horſe and foot being in order, the 
lord lieutenant of the tribe ſhall caſt ſo many gold balls mark'd with the figures, 1, 2, 3, 
4, &c. as there be troops of horſe in the field, together with ſo many fitver balls as 
there be companys, mark'd in the ſame manner, into a little urn, to which he ſhall call 
the captains; and the captains drawing the gold balls ſhall command the borſe, and thoſe 
that draw the ſilver the foot, each in the order of his lot. The like ſhall be don by the 


conductor at the ſame time for the enſigns at another urn; and they that draw the gold 


balls ſhall be cornets, the reſt enſigns. 


Tr1s order may puzzle the reader, but tends to a wonderful ſpeed of the muſter, 
to which it would be a great matter to loſe a day in ranging and martialling, 
wheras by virtue of this the tribe is no ſooner in the field than in battalia, nor 
ſooner in battalia than call'd to the urns or the ballot by virtue of 


Tur ninth ORDER, wherby the cenſors (or the orator for the firſk muſter) upon 
reception of the liſts of the hundreds from the high conſtables, according as is directed by 
the ſeventh order, are to make their notes for the urns beforehand, with regard had to 
the liſts of the magiſtrats, to be elected by the enſuing orders, that is to ſay, by the firſt 
liſt call'd the prime magnitude, fix ; and by the ſecond calPd the galaxy, nine. Wher- 
fore the cenſors are to put into the middle urn for the election of the firſt liſt twenty four 
gold balls, with twenty fix blanks or ſilver balls, in all ſixty; and into the fide urns 
fixty gold balls divided into each according to the different number of the horſe and foot : 
that is to ſay, if the herſe and the foot be equal, equally, and if the horſe and the foot 
be inegual, inequally, by an arithmetical proportion. The like ſhall be don the ſecond day 
of the muſter, for the ſecond liſt, except that the cenſors ſhall put into the middle urn 
26 gold balls with 24 blanks, in all ſixty ; and fixty gold balls into the fide urns, divided 


reſpettively into the number of the horſe and the foot: and the gold balls in the fide 


urns at either ballot are by the addition of blanks to be brought even with the number 
of the balletants at cither urn reſpetiively. The cenſors having prepar'd their notes, as 
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has bin ſhewn, and being com at the day appointed into the field, ſhall preſent a little 
urn to the lord high ſheriff, who is to draw twice for the letters to be ud that day, 
the one at the fide urns, and the other at the middle. And the cenſors having fitted the 
urns accordingly, ſhall place themſelves in certain movable ſeats or pulpits (to be kept 
for that uſe in the pavilion) the firſt cenſor before the horſe urn, the ſecond before the 
foot urn, the lord lieutenant doing the office of cenſor pro tempore at the middle urn 
where all and every one of them ſhall cauſe the laws of the ballot to be diligently obſerv'd, 
taking a ſpecial care that n» man be ſuffer'd to com above once to the urn, (wherof it 
more particularly concerns the ſubcenſors, that is to ſay, the overſeers of every pariſh, 
to be careful; they being each in this regard reſponſible for their reſpeftive pariſhes ) or 
to draw above one ball, which if it be gold, he is to preſent to the cenſor, who ſhall 
look upon the letter; and if it be not that of the day, and of the reſpeftive urn, appre- 
bend the party, who for this or any other like diſorder, is obnoxious to the phylarch. 


Tuis order being obſerv'd by the cenſors, it is not poſſible for the people, if 
they can but draw the balls, tho they underſtand nothing at all of the ballot, to be 
out. To philoſophize further upon this art, tho there be nothing more rational, 
were not worth the while; becauſe in writing it will be perplex'd, and the firſt 
practice of it gives the demonſtration : whence it came to paſs, that the orator, 
after ſome needleſs pains in the explanation of the two foregoing orders, betakin 
himſelf to exemplify the ſame, found the work don to his hand ; for the tribe, as 
eager upon a bulineſs of this nature, had retain'd one of the ſurveyors, out of 
whom (before the orator arriv'd) they had got the whole myſtery by a ſtoln muſter, 
at which in order to the ballot they had made certain magiſtrats pro tempore. 
Wherfore he found not only the pavilion (for this time a tent) erected with three 
poſts, ſupplying the place of pillars to the urns; but the urns being prepar'd with 
a juſt number of balls for the firſt ballot, to becom the field, and the occaſion very 
gallantly, with their covers made in the manner of helmets, open at either ear to 
give paſſage to the hands of the ballotants, and flanting with noble plumes to direct 
the march of the people. Wherfore he proceeded to | 


| Far tenth ORDER, requiring of the deputys of the pariſhes, That upon every 
Monday next enſuing the laſt of February, they make their perſonal appearance, horſe 
and foot in arms accordingly, at the rendevouz of the tribe; where being in diſciplin, 
the horſe upon the right, and the foot upon the left, before the pavilion, and having 
made oath by holding up their hands upon the tender of it by the lord high fheriff, to 
make election without favour, and of ſuch only as they ſhall jude fitteſt for the common- 
wealth : the conductor ſhall take three balls, the one inſcribd with theſe words [out- 
ward files] another with theſe words [inward files] and the third with theſe [middle 
files] which balls he jhall caſt into a little urn, and preſent it to the lord high ſheriff, 
who drawing one, ſhall give the words of command, as they are therupon inſcrib'd, end 
the ballot ſhall begin accordingly. For example, if the ball be inſcribd middle files, 
the ballot fhall begin by the middle; that is, the two files that are middle lo the horſe, 
Hall draw out firſt to the horſe urn, and the two files that are middle to the foot, Gall 

draw out firſt to the foot urn, and be follow'd by all the reſt of the files as they are nex 
to them in order. The like ſhall be don by the inward, or by the cutward files, in caſe 
they be firſt call d. And the files, as every man has drawn his ball, if it be filocr, 
Hall begin at the urn to countermarch to their places; but he that has drawn a gold 
7 | ball 
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Ball at a fide urn, ſhall procede to the middle urn, where if the ball be draws be filver, 
he ſhall alſo countermarch : but if it be gold, he ſhall take bis place upon a form ſet 
croſs the pavilion, with his face toward the lord high ſheriff, who ſhall be ſeated in the 
middle of the pavilion, with certain clercs by him, one of which ſhall write down the 
names of every elefor, that is, of every one that drew a gold ball at the middle urn, 
and in the order his ball was drawn, till the eledlors amount to fix in number. And 
the firſt fix electors, horſe and foot promiſcuouſly, are the firſt order of eleflors, the 
ſecond fix (ſtill accounting them as they are drawn) the ſecond order; the third fix, the 
third order; and the fourth fix, the fourth order of eleftors : every eleftor having place 
in his order, according to the order wherein he was drawn. But ſo ſoon as the firſt 
order of eleftors is complete, the lord high ſheriff ſhall ſend them with a copy of the fol- 
lowing lift, and a clerc that underſtands the ballot, immediatly to a little tent ſtanding 
before the pavilion in his ey, to which no other perſon but themſelves, during the elec- 
tion, ſhall approach. The liſt ſhall be written in this manner: X 


Anno Domini. 
The lift of the prime magnitude or firſt day's election of magiſtrats. 
1. The lord high ſheriff, commander in chief 


2. Lord lieutenant of the tribe of Nubia, containing 
3. Lord cuſtos rotulorum, muſtermaſter general at this preſent muſter 700 
4. The conductor, being quartermaſter general horſe, and 1500 foot, in all 
5. The firſt cenſor 22000 deputys. 


6. The ſecond cenſor 


AND the elefers of the firſt band or order, being fix, ſhall each of them name to his 
reſpective magiſtracy in the left ſuch as are not already elefted in the hundreds, till one 
competitor be choſen to every magiſtracy in the liſt by the ballot of the elefors of the firſt 
order; which don, the liſt with the competitors therunto annex'd ſhall be return'd to 
the lord high ſheriff by the clerc attending that order, but the electors ſhall keep their 
places : for they have already given their ſuffrage, and may not enter into the ballot 
of the tribe, If there ariſes any diſpute in an order of electors, one of the cenſors or ſub- 
cenſers appointed by them in caſe they be eleftors, ſhall enter into the tent of that order; 
and that order ſhall ſtand to his judgment in the deciſion of the controverſy, The like 
ſhall be den exattly by each other order of eleflors, being ſent as they are drawn, each 
with another copy of the ſame liſt, into a diſtin tent, till there be return d to the lord 
high ſheriff four competitors to every magiſtracy in the liſt; that is to ſay, one competitor 
elected to every office in every one of the four arders: which competitors the lord high 
ſheriff ſhall cauſe to be pronounC'd or read by a cryer to the congregatien , and the con- 
gregation having heard the whole liſts repeated, ihe names ſhall be put by the lord high 
ſheriff to the tribe, one by one, beginning with the firſ competitor in the firſt order, 
thence proceding to the firſt competitor in the ſecond order, and ſo to the firſt in the third 
and fourth orders. And the ſuffrages being taken in boxes by beys (as has bin already 
ſhewn) . ſball be pour'd into the bowls ſtanding befere the cenſors, who ſhall be ſeated at 
each end of the table in the pavilion, the one numbring the affirmatives, and the other 
the negatives; and he, of the four competitors to the firſk magiſtracy, that has moſt 
above Haff the ſuffrages of the tribe in the affirmative, is the firſt magiſtrat, The like 

is 
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Is to be don ſucceſſively by the reſt of the competitors in their order. But becauſe ſoon 
after the boxes are ſent out for the firſt name, there be others ſent out for the ſecond, 
and ſo for the third, &c. by which means divers names are ſucceſſively at one and the 
fame time in balloting ; the boy that carrys a box ſhall ſing or repeat cor tinually the 
name of the competitor for whom that box is carrying, with that alſo of the magiſtracy 
to which be is propos d. A magiſtrat of the tribe happening to be an elector, may ſub- 
ftitute any one of his own order to execute his other ſundtion. The magiſtrats of the 
prime magnitude being thus elected, ſhall receive the preſent charge of the tribe. 


Ir it be objected againſt this order, that the magiſtrats to be elected by it, will 


be men of more inferior rank than thoſe of the hundreds, in regard that thoſe are 
choſen firſt; it may be remember'd, that ſo were the burgeſſes in the former go- 
vernment, nevertheleſs the knights of the ſhire were men of -greater quality : and 
the election at the hundred is made by a council of electors, of whom leſs cannot 
be expected than the diſcretion of naming perſons fitteſt for thoſe capacitys, with 
an ey upon theſe to be elected at the tribe. As for what may be objected in point 
of difficulty, it is demonſtrable by the foregoing orders, that a man might brin 
ten thouſand men (if there were occaſion) with as much eaſe, and as ſuddenly to 
rform the ballot, as he can make five thouſand men (drawing them out by double 
files) to march a quarter of a mile. But becauſe at this ballot, to go up and down 
the field, diſtributing the linen pellets to every man, with which he is to ballot or 
give ſuffrage, would loſe a great deal of time, therfore a man's wife, his daugh- 
ters, or others, make him his proviſion of pellets. before the ballot ; and he coms 


into the field with a matter of a ſcore of them in his pocket. And now I have as 
good as don with the ſport. The next 1s | 


Tae eleventh ORDER, explaining the dutys and functions of the magiſtra's con- 
tain'd in the liſt of the prime magnitude: and thoſe of the hundreds, beginning %ith the 
lord high ſheriff, who, over and above his more antient offices, and thoſe added by the 
former order, is the firſt magiſtrat of the phylarch, or prerogative troop. The lord 
lieutenant, over and above his duty mentioned, is commander in chief of the muſters of 
the youth, and ſecond magiſtrat of the phylarch. The cuſtos rotulorum 7s to return 
the yearly muſter-rolls of the tribe, as well that of the youth as of the elders, lo the 
rolls in emporium, and is the third magiſtrat of the phylarch. The cenſors. by them- 
ſelves, and their ſubcenſors, that is, the overſeers of the pariſhes, are to ſee that the 
reſpective laws of the ballot be obſerv'd in all the popular aſſemblys of the tribe. They 
have power alſo to put ſuch national miniſters, as in preaching ſhall intermeddle with 
matters of government, out of their livings : except the party appeals to the phylarch, 
or to the council of religion, where in that caſe the cenſors ſhall proſecute, All and 
every one of theſe magiſtrats, together with the juſtices of peace, and the jurymen of the 
hundreds, amounting in the whole number to threeſcore and fix, are the prerogative 
| troop or phylarch of the tribe. 

THE funt#ion of the phylarch or prerogative troop is fivefold. | 

FirsT, They are the council of the tribe, and as ſuch to govern the muſters of the 
Jame according to the foregoing orders, having cognizance of what has paſt in the con- 
gregation or elections made in the pariſhes or the hundreds, with power to puniſh any 
undue practices, or variation from their reſpective rules and orders, under an appeal to 
ibe parlament. A marriage legitimatly is 0 be pronounC'd by the parochial congregation, 
Kana ; | . 
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the muſter of the hundred, or the phylarch. And if a tribe have a deſire (which they 
are to expreſs at the muſter by their captains, every troop by his own) to petition the 

parlament, the phylarch, as the counſil, ſhall frame the petition in the pavilion, and 
propoſe it by clauſes to the ballot of the whole tribe; and the clauſes that ſhall be affirm'd 
by the ballot of the tribe, and fign'd by the hands of the fix magiſtrats of the prime mag- 
nitude, ſhall be receiv'd and efteem'd by the parlament as the pelition of the tribe, and 
no other. 

SeconDLY, The phylarch has power to call to their affiſtance what other troops of 
the tribe they pleaſe (be they elders or youth, whoſe diſciplin will be hereafter directed) 
and with theſe to receive the judges itinerant in their circuits, whom the magiſtrats of 
the phylarch ſhall aſſiſt upon the bench, and the jurys elſewhere in their proper func- 
tions according to the more antient laws and cuſtoms of this nation. | 

Tata bir, The phylarch all hold the court called the quarter ſeſſions according 
to the antient cuſtom, and therin ball alſo hear cauſes in order to the protection of 
liberty of conſcience, by ſuch rules as are or ſhall hereafter be appointed by the par- 
lament. | 

Foukrulv, Al] commiſſions iſſu'd into the tribes by the parlament, or by the chan- 
cery, are to be directed to the phylarch, or ſom of that troop, and executed by the ſame 
reſpefiively. | 

Firrhly, In the caſe of levys of mony the parlament ſhall tax the phylarchs, the 
phylarchs ſhall tax the hundreds, the hundreds the pariſhes, and the pariſhes ſhall levy 
it upon themſelves. The pariſhes having levy'd the tax-mony, accordingly ſhall return 
it to the officers of the hundreds, the hundreds to the phylarchs, and the phylarchs to 
the Exchequer. But if a man has ten children living, he ſhall pay no taxes; if he 
has five living, he ſhall pay but half taxes; if he has bin marry'd three years, or be 
above twenty five years of age, and has no child or children lawfully begotten, he ſball 
pay double taxes. And if there happen to grow any diſpute upon theſe or ſuch other 
eraers as ſhall or may hereto be added hereafter, the phylarchs ſhall judg the tribes, 
and the parlament ſhall judg the phylarchs. For the reſt, if any man ſhall go about to 
introduce the right or power of debate into any popular council or congregation of this 
nition, the phylarch or any magiſtrat of the hundred, or of the tribe, ſhall cauſe him 
preſently io be ſent in cuſtody to the council of war. 


Inftitution of Tu part of the order relating to the rolls in Emporium being of ſingular uſe, is 
- = call'd not unworthy to be ſomwhat better open'd. In what manner the liſts of the pa- 
Wale * & riſhes, hundreds, and tribes are made, has bin ſhewn in their reſpective orders, 
| where after the partys are elected, they give an account of the whole number of 

the elders or deputys in their reſpective aſſemblys or muſters ; the like for this part 

exact?y is don by the youth in their diſciplin (to be hereafter ſhewn) wherfore the 

lifts of the pariſhes, youth and elders, being ſum'd up, give the whole number of 

the people able to bear arms; and the liſts of the tribes, youth and elders, being 

ſum'd up, give the whole number of the people bearing arms. This account, 

being annually recorded by the maſter of the rolls, 1s call'd the pillar of Nilus, be- 

cauſe the people being the riches of the commonwealth, as they are found to riſe 

> tall by the degrees of this pi.lar, like that river, give an account of the public 

arveſt. 

Tnvs much for the deſcription of the firſt day's work at the muſter, which 

happen'd, as has bin ſhewn, to be done as ſoon as ſaid : for as in practice it is of 
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ſmall difficulty, ſo requires it not much time, ſeeing the great council of Venice, 
conſiſting of a like number, begins at twelve of the clock, and elects nine ma- 
giſtrats in one afternoon. But the tribe being diſmiſt for this night, repair'd to 
their quarters, under the conduct of their new magiſtrats. The next morning 
returning to the field very early, the orator proceded to 


Tux twelfth ORDER, direfing the muſter of the tribe in the ſecond day's election, 
being that of the liſt cald the galaxy; in which the cenſors ſhall prepare the urns 
according to the directions given in the ninth order for the ſecond ballot ;, that is to ſay, 
with 36 gold balls im the middle urn, making four orders, and nine electors in every 
order, according to the number of the magiſtrats in the lift of the galaxy, which is as 


follows : 


4 Ko bro be choſen out of the horſe. 


3- Deputy 
4. Deputy to be choſen out of the horſe. 
5. Deputy | 


6. Deputy] 
7. Deputy 
8. Deputy 
9. Deputy. 


to be choſen out of the foot. 


THE reſt of the ballot ſhall procede exactly according to that of the firſt day. But 
foraſmuch as the commonwealth demands as well the fruits of a man's body as of his 
mind, he that has not bin marry'd ſhall not be capable of theſe magiſtracys till he be 
marry'd. If a deputy, already choſen to be an officer in the pariſh, in the hundred, or 
in the tribe, be afterwards choſen of the galaxy, it ſhall be lawful for him to delegat 


his office in the pariſh, in the hundred, or in the tribe, to any one of his own order, 


being not already choſen into office, The knights and deputys being choſen, ſhall be 
brought to the head of the tribe by the lord high ſheriff, who ſhall adminiſter to them 
this oath; Ye ſhall well and truly obſerve and keep the orders and cuſtoms of this 
commonwealth which the people have choſen. And if any of them fhall refuſe the 
oath, he ſhall be rejected, and that competitor which had the moſt voices next ſhall be 
calPa, in his place; who if he takes the oath ſhall be entered in the liſt; but if he alſo 
refuſes the oath, he who had moſt voices next ſhall be call'd, and ſo till the number of 
uine out of thoſe competitors «which had moſt voices be ſworn knights and deputys of 


the galaxy. [This clauſe, in regard of the late diviſions, and to the end that no 


violence be offer'd to any man's conſcience, to be of force but for the firſt three 


9L 


12 Order, 
Inſtitution cf 
the galaxy. 


years only.] The knights of the galaxy being elected and ſworn, are to repair, by the - 


Monday next inſuing the laſt of March, to the pantheon or palace of juſtice, ſituated 


in the metropolis of this commonwealth (except the parlament, by reaſon of a conta- 
gious ſickneſs, or ſom other occaſion, bas adjourn'd to another part of the nation) where 
they are to take their places in the ſenat, and continue in full power and commiſſion as 


ſenators for the full term of three years next inſuing the date of their eleflion. The 


deputys of the galaxy are to repair by the ſame day (except as before excepted) to Wo 
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halo /ituated in Emporium, where they are to be liſted of the prerogative tribe, or 
equal repreſentative of the people; and to continue in full power and commiſſion as their 

eputys for the full term of three years next inſuing their election. But foraſmuch as 
the term of every magiſtracy or office in this commonwealth requires an equal vacation, 
a knight or deputy of the galaxy, having fulfil d his term of three years, ſha!l not be 
reelefted into the ſame galaxy, or any other, till he has alſo fulfilPd his three years: 


Vacation. | 


Wuorver ſhall rightly conſider the foregoing orders, will be as little able to 
find how it is poſſible, that a worſhipful knight ſhould declare himſelf in ale and 
beef worthy to ſerve his country, as how my lord high ſheriff's honour, in caſe 
he were protected from the law, could play the knave. But tho the foregoing or- 
ders, ſo far as they regard the conſtitution of the ſenat and the people, requiring 


no more as to an ordinary election than is therin explain'd, that is but one third. 
part of their knights and deputys, are perfect; yet muſt we in this place, and as 


to the inſtitution, of neceſſity erect a ſcaffold, For the commonwealth to the firſt. 
creation of her councils in full number, requir'd thrice as many as are eligible by 
the foregoing orders. Wherfore the orator, whoſe aid in this place was moſt ne- 


ceſſary, rightly informing the people of the reaſon, ſtaid them two days longer at 


the muſter, and took this courſe. One liſt containing two knights and ſeven de- 
putys, he caus'd to be choſen upon the ſecond day; which liſt being call'd the 
firſt galaxy, qualify'd the partys elected of it with power for the term of one year 
and no longer: another liſt containing two knights and ſeven deputys more, he 
caus'd to be choſen the third day, which lift being call'd the ſecond galaxy, qua- 
lity'd the partys elected of it with power for the term of two years and no longer. 
And upon the fourth day he choſe the 2hird galaxy, according as it is directed by 
the order, impower'd for three years; which liſts ſucceſſively falling (like the ſigns 
or conſtellations of one hemiſphere, which ſetting, cauſe thoſe of the other to riſe) 


caſt the great orbs of this commonwealth into an annual, triennial, and perpetual 


revolution. 


Ta bufineſs of the muſter being thus happily finiſh'd, Hermes DE Canvceo, 


lord orator of the tribe of Nubia, being now put into her firſt rapture, caus'd one 


of the cenſors 8 1 to be planted in front of the ſquadron, and aſcending into 


the ſame, ſpake after this manner. 
6 T have this day ſolemniz'd the happy nuptials of the two greateſt princes 
8 W that are upon the earth or in nature, arms and couNnc1Ls : in the mutual 
cs wherof conſiſts your whole comMonweALTH ; whoſe councils upon 
« their perpetual wheelings, marches, and countermarches, create her armys ; 
« and whoſe armys with the golden vollys of the BaLLoT at onee create and ſalute 
* her councils. There be thoſe (ſuch is the world at preſent) that think it ridi- 
e culous to ſee a nation exerciſing its civil functions in military diſciplin ; while 
they, comniitting their buff ro their ſervants, com themſelves to hold trenchards. 
« For what avails it ſuch as are unarm'd, or (which 1s all one) whoſe education 
« acquaints them not with the proper uſe of their ſwords, to be call'd citizens? 
What were two or three thouſand of you, tho never fo well affected to your 

country, 


My lords, the magiſtrats and the people of the tribe of Nubia. 
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* country,” but naked, to one troop of mercenary ſoldiers? If they ſhould com 
« upon the field and ſay, Gentlemen, It is thought fit that ſuch and ſuch men 
« ſhould be choſen by you; where were your liberty; Or, Gentlemen, parla- 
« ments are exceeding good, but you are to have a little patience, theſe times 
« are not ſo fit for them; where were your commonwealth ? What cauſes the 
« monarchy of the Turcs but ſervants in arms? What was it that begot the glo- 
. &- rious commonwealth of Rome, but the ſword in the hands of her citizens? 
« Wherfore my glad eys ſalute the ſerenity and brightneſs of this day with a ſhowr 
; that ſhall not cloud it. Behold the army of ral becom a commonwealth, and 
« the commonwealth of Jrael remaining an army, with her rulers of tens and of 
« fiftys, her rulers of hundreds and thouſands, drawing near (as this day throout 
« our happy fields) to the lot by her tribes, increas'd- above threefold, and led up 
« by her phylarchs or princes, to {it upon“ fifty thrones, judging the fifty tribes: 
« of Oceana! Or, Is it Athens, breaking from her iron ſepulcher, where ſhe has 
« bin ſo long trampled by hoſts of janizarys ? For certainly that is the voice oft: 
« THESEUS, having gather'd his ſcatter'd Athenians into one city. + This free- 
« born nation lives not upon the dole or bounty of one man, but diſtributing her 
« annual magiſtracys and honours with her own hand, is herſelf king PEOPLE— 
« at which the orator was a while interrupted with ſhouts, but at length proceded )— 
Ist it grave Lacedemon in her arm'd tribe divided by her o4# and her mora, which 
« appears to chide me that I teach the people to talk, or conceive ſuch language. 
« as is dreſt like a woman, to be a fit uſher of the joys of liberty into the hearts of 
« men? Is it Rome in her victorious arms (for ſo ſhe held her concio or congrega- 
tion) that congratulats with us, for finding out that which ſhe could not hit on, 
% and binding up her comitia curiata, centuriata, and tributa, in one inviolable 
« league. of. union? Or is it the great council of incomparable Venice, bowling. 
forth by the ſelf- ſame ballot her immortal - commonwealth ? For, neither by 
« reaſon nor by experience is it impoſſible that a commonwealth ſhould be im- 
« mortal; ſeeing the people being the materials, never dy; and the form, which. 
is motion, muſt, without oppoſition,” be endleſs. The bowl which is thrown 
from your hand, if there be no rub, no impediment, ſhall never ceaſe : for 
« which cauſe the gl:rious luminarys that are the bowls of God, were once thrown 
“ for ever; and next theſe, thoſe of Venice. But certainly, my lords, whatever 
«-theſe great examples may have ſhewn us, we are the firſt that have ſhewn to 
the world a commonwealth eſtabliſh'd in her riſe upon fifty ſuch towers, and ſo 
„ garnizon'd as are the tribes of Oceana, containing a. hundred thouſand elders - 
upon the annual liſt, and yet but an outguard; beſides her marching armys to. 
8 ebe equal in the diſciplin, and in the number of her youth. | 
And foraſmuch as ſoverain power is a neceſſary but a formidable creature, not 
= *© unlike the pouder which (as you are ſoldiers) is at once your ſafety. and your 
danger, being ſubject to take fire againit you as well as for you; how well and 
*-ſecurely is ſhe by your galaxys ſo collected as to be in full force and. vigor, and 
+ yet Jo diſtributed that it is impoſſible you ſhould be blown up, by your own. 
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« magazine? Let them who will have it, that power if it be confin'd cannot be 
% ſoverain, tell us, whether our rivers do not enjoy a more ſecure and fruitful 
< reign within their proper banks, than if it were lawful for them, in ravaging 
dur harveſts, to ſpill themſelves ? whether ſouls, not confin'd to their peculiar 
** bodys, do govern them any more than thoſe of witches in their trances ? whether 
power, not confin'd to the bounds of reaſon and virtue, has any other bounds 
c than thoſe of vice and paſſion? or if vice and paſſion be boundleſs, and reaſon 
„ and virtue have certain limits, on which of chele thrones holy men ſhould anoint 
«-their ſoverain ? but to blow away this duſt, the ſoverain power of a common- 
wealth is no more bounded, that is to ſay ſtraitned, than that of a monarch ; but 
is balanc'd. The eagle mounts not to her proper pitch, if ſhe be bounded ; nor 
<« js free, if ſhe be not balanc'd. And leſt a monarch ſhould think he can reach 
further with his ſcepter, the Roman eagle upon ſuch a balance ſpread her wings 
from the ocean to Euphrates. Receive the ſoverain power; you have received 
<« it, hold it faſt, imbrace it for ever in your ſhining arms. The virtue of the 
loadſtone is not impair'd or limited, but receives ſtrength and nouriſhment by 
being bound in iron. And fo giving your lordſhips much joy, I take my leave 
„ of this tribe.” 


Tux orator deſcending, had the period of his ſpeech made with a vaſt applauſe 
and exultation of the whole tribe, attending him for that night to his quarter, as 
the phylarch with ſome commanded troops did the next day to the frontiers of the 


tribe, where leave was taken on both ſides with more tears than grief. 


So, a tribe is the third diviſion of land occaſion'd by the third collection of the 
people, whoſe functions proper to that place are contain'd in the five foregoing 
orders. 

Tus inſtitution of the commonwealth was ſuch as needed thoſe props and ſcaf- 
[folds which may have troubled the reader; but I ſhall here take them away, and 
com to the conſtitution which ſtands by it ſelf, and yields a clearer proſpect. 

In motions, by what has bin already ſhown, are ſpherical ; and ſpherical mo- 
tions have their proper center: for which cauſe (&er J procede further) it will be 
neceſſary, for the better underſtanding of the whole, that I diſcover the center 
-wherupon the motions of this commonwealth are form'd. 

THe center, or baſis of every government, is no other than the fundamental 
laws of the ſame. 

FunDAMENTAL laws are ſuch as ſtate what it is that a man may call his own, 
that is to ſay, property; and what the means be wherby a man may enjoy his own, 
that is to ſay, protection. The firſt is alſo call'd dominion, and the ſecond empire 
or ſoverain power, wherof this (as has been ſhewn) is the natural product of the 


former: for ſuch as is the balance of dominion in a nation, ſuch is the nature of 


its empire. 
8 E the fundamental laws of Oceana, or the center of this commonwealth, 
are the agrarian and the ballot : the agrarian by the balance of dominion preſerving 
equality in the root; and the ballot by an equal rotation conveying it into the 
branch, or exerciſe of ſoverain power: as, to begin with the former, appears by 


Tus thirteenth ORDER, conſtituting the agrarian laws of Oceana, Marpeſia, 
and Panopea, wherby it is .ordain'd, firſt, for all ſuch lands as are hing and being 
within 


within the proper territorys of Oceana, that every man who is at preſent pose, or 
Fall hereafter be poſſejt of an eſtate in land exceeding the revenue of two thouſand poun.!s 
a year, and having more than one ſon, ſhall leave his lands either equally divided among 
them, in caſe the lands amount to above 20001. a year to each; or ſo near equally in 
caſe they com under, that the greater part or portion of the ſame remaining to the eldæſt, 
excede not the value of two thouſand pounds revenue. And no man, not in preſent po/- 
Non of lands above the value of two thouſand pounds by the year, ſhall receive, enjoy 
(except by lawful inheritance) acquire, or purchaſe to himſelf lands within the ſaid ter- 
ritorys, amounting, with thoſe already in his poſſeſſion, above the ſaid revenue. And if 
a man has'a daughter, er daughters, except ſhe be an heireſs, or they be heireſſes, he 
Hall not leave or give to any one of them in marriage, or otherwiſe, for her portion, 
9. above the value of one thouſand five hundred pounds in lands, goods, and monys. Ner- 
£ ſhall any friend, kinſman, or kinſwoman, add to her. or their portion or portions that 
| are ſo provided for, to make any one of them greater. Nor ſhall any man demand, or 
; bave more in marriage with any woman. Nevertheleſs an heireſs ſhall enjoy her lawful 
i inheritance, and a widow, whatſoever the bounty or affection of her huſband ſhall be- 
queath to her, to be divided in the firſt generation, wherin it is diviſible according as bas 
bin ſhewn.. 

1 For lands lying and being within the territerys of Marpeſia, .the agra- - 
rian ſhall bold in all parts as it is:eftabliſhed in Oceana, except only in the tandard or 
proportion of eſtates: in land, which. ſhall be ſet for Marpeſia at five hundred pounds. 

TrirDLY, For Panopea, Ihe agrarian ſhall hold in all parts, as in Oceana. And 

ve whoſocver poſſeſſing above the proportion allow'd by theſe laws, ſhall be lawfully con- 
8 victed of the ſame, ſhall forfeit the overplus to the uſe of the ſtate. 


AGRARIAN laws of all others have ever bin the greateſt bugbears, and ſo in the 
inſtitution were theſe, at which time it was ridiculous to ſee how ſtrange a fear ap- 
pear'd in every body of that which, being good for all, could hurt no body. But 
inſtead of the proof of this order, I ſhall out of thoſe many debates that happen'd 
eder it could be paſt, inſert two ſpeeches that were made at the council of legiſlators, 
the firſt by the right honourable PHILAUTUS pz GarBo, a young man, being heir 


apparent to a very noble family, and one of the counſillors, Who expreſt himſelf as 
follows. 


May it pleaſe your highneſs, my lord Ax chnox of Oceana. 


nl I F I did not, to my capacity, know from how profound a counſillor-I diſſent, 
it would certainly be no hard taſk to make it as light as the day: firft, That 
F an agrarian is altogether unneceſſary. . Secondly, Thar it is dangerous to a com- 
1 „ monwealth. Thirdly, That it is inſufficient to keep out monarchy. Fourthly, 
5 % That it ruins familys. Fifthly, That it deſtroys induſtry. And laſt of all, 
1 That tho it were indeed of any good uſe, it will be a matter of ſuch difficulty to - 
1 introduce in this nation, and fo to ſettle that it may be laſting, as is. altogether : 
1 „ invincible. | 
p * FirsT, That an agrarian is unneceſſary to a commonwealth, what clearer teſti- 
mony can there be, than that the commonwealths which are our cotemporarys 
Venice, to which your higlineſs gives the upperhand of all antiquity, being 
8 « one) 
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* one) have no ſuch thing? and there can be no reaſon why they have it not. 
ſceing it is in the ſoverain power at any time to eſtabliſh ſuch an order, but that 
they need it not; wherfore no wonder if Ar1sTOTLE, who pretends to be a good 
« commonwealthſman has long ſince derided PuALEASs, to whom it was attributed 


by the Greecs, for his invention. 


« SECONDLY, That an agrarian is dangerous to a commonwealth is affirm'd upon 

„ no ſlight authority, ſeeing MacutaveL is poſitive, that it was the diſſenſion 

<« which happen'd about the agrarian that caus'd the deſtruction of Rome; nor do 1 
think that it did much better in Lacedemon, as I ſhall ſhew anon. 

„ TriRDLyY, That it is inſufficient to keep out monarchy cannot'withqut impiety 

be deny'd, the holy Scriptures bearing witneſs, that the commonwealth of 7/7ae!, 


ce notwithſtanding her agrarian, ſubmitted her neck to the arbritrary yoke of her 


£c 1 
princes. 7 2 * 9% 
« FovrTHLY, therfore to com to my next aſſertion, That it is deſtructive to fa- 


< milys; this alſo is ſo apparent, that it needs pity rather than proof. Why, alas, 


do you bind a nobility (which no generation ſhall deny to have bin the firſt that 
« freely ſacrific'd their blood to the antient libertys of this people) on an unholy 
altar? why are the people taught, that their liberty, which, except our noble 


-« anceſtors had bin born, muſt have long ſince bin bury'd, cannot now be born 


* except we be bury'd? a commonwealth ſhould have the innocence of the dove. 


Le et us leave this purchaſe of her birth to the ſerpent, which eats itſelf out of the 


* womb of its mother. . 
«* FirTELY, but it may be ſaid, perhaps, That we are fallen from our firſt love, 


becom proud and idle. It is certain, my lords, that the hand of God is not 


e upon us for nothing. But take heed how you admit of ſuch aſſaults and ſallys 
* upon mens eſtates, as may ſlacken the nerve of labor, and give others alſo reaſon 
* to believe that their ſweat is vain; or elſe, whatſoever be pretended, your 


'<« agrarian (which is my fifth aſſertion) muſt indeed deſtroy induſtry. For, that ſo 
it did in Lacedemon is moſt apparent, as alſo that it could do no otherwiſe, where 


every man having his 40 quarters of barly, with wine proportionable, ſupply*d 


* him out of his own lot by his laborer or helot; and being confin'd in that to the 


&« ſcantling above which he might not live, there was not any ſuch thing as a trade, 
& or other art, except that of war, in exerciſe. Wherfore a Spartan, if he were 


not in arms, muſt fit and play with his fingers, whence inſu'd perpetual war, 


and, the eſtate of the city being as little capable of increaſe as that of the citizens, 


her inevitable ruin. Now what better ends you can propoſe to your ſelves in the 


like ways, I do not ſo well ſee as I perceive that there may be worſe : for Lacede- 
„ mon yet was free from civil war: but if you employ your citizens no better than 


* ſhe did, I cannot promiſe you that you ſhall fare ſo well, becauſe they are till 


« deſirous of war that hope it may be profitable to them ; and the ſtrongeſt ſecu- 


.« rity you can give of peace, is to make it gainful. Otherwiſe men will rather 
chuſe that wherby they may break your laws, than that wherby your laws may 
break them. Which I ſpeak not fo much in relation to the nobility or ſuch as 

would be holding, as to the people or them that would be getting; the paſſion 


4 


in theſe being ſo much the ſtronger, as a man's felicity is weaker in the fruition 


of things, than in their proſecution and increaſe. 


„Tau, my lords, it is my fear, that by taking of more hands, and the beſt 


rrom induſtry, you will farther indamage it, than can be repair'd by laying on a 


« few, 
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« few, and the worſt; while the nobility muſt be forc'd to ſend their ſons to the 
« plow, and, as if this were not enough, to marry their daughters alſo to farmers. 

% S1XTHLY, but 1 do not ſee (to come to the laſt point) how it is poſſible that 
« this thing ſhould be brought about, to your good I mean, tho it may to the de- 
ſtruction of many. For that the agrarian of //ae/, or that of Lacedemon might 
« ſtand, is no ſuch miracle; the lands, without any conſideration of the former 
« proprietor, being ſurvey'd and caſt into equal lots, which could neither be 
ce . nor ſold, nor multiply'd : ſo that they knew wherabout to have a man. 
« But in this nation no ſuch diviſion can be introduc'd, the lands being already in 
s the hands of proprietors, and ſuch whoſe eſtates ly very rarely together, bur 
« mix'd one with another; being alſo of tenures in nature ſo different, that as 
« there is no experience that an agrarian was ever introduc'd in ſuch a caſe, fo 
« there is no appearance how, or reaſon why it ſhould : but that which is againſt 
« reaſon and experience is impoſſible.“ 


Tux caſe of my lord PxiLauTus was the moſt concern'd in the whole nation; 
for he had four younger brothers, his father being yet living to whom he was heir 
of ten thouſand pounds a year. Wherfore * a man both of good parts and 
eſteem, his words wrought both upon mens reaſon and paſſions, and had born a 
ſtroke at the head of the buſineſs, if my lord Axchod had not interpos'd the buc- 
kler in this oration. 


My lords, the legiſlators of Oceana, 


c& 
cc 


Y lord PRILAurus has made a thing which is eaſy to ſeem hard; if the 
thanks were due to his eloquence, it would be worthy of leſs praiſe, than 
« that he ows it to his merit, and the love he has moſt deſervedly purchas'd of all 
“ men: nor is it rationally to be fear'd, that he who is ſo much beforehand in his 
« privat, ſhould be in arrear in his public capacity. Wherfore my lord's tender- 
“ neſs throout his ſpeech ariſing from no other principle than his ſolicitude leſt the 
* agrarian ſhould be hurtful to his country; it is no leſs than my duty to give the 
<« belt ſatisfaction I am able to ſo good a patriot, taking every one of his doubts in 
the order propos'd. And, 

* FigsT, Wheras my lord, upon obſervation of the modern commonwealths, is 
e of opinion, that an agrarian is not neceſſary : it muſt be confeſt, that at the firſt 
« ſight of them there is ſom appearance favoring his aſſertion, but upon accidents 
Hof no precedent to us. For the commonwealths of Switzerland and Holland, I 
mean of thoſe leagues, being ſituated in countrys not alluring the inhabitants to 
** wantonneſs, but obliging them to univerſal induſtry, have an implicit agrarian 
in the nature of them: and being not obnoxious to a growing nobility (which, 
as long as their former monarchys had ſpread the wing over them, conld either 
not at all be hatch'd, or was ſoon broken) are of no example to us, whoſe ex- 
perience in this point has bin to the contrary. But what if even in theſe govern- 
ments there be indeed an explicit agrarian ? for when the law commands an 
equal or near equal diſtribution of a man's eſtate in land among his children, as 
it is don in thoſe countrys, a nobility cannot grow; and ſo there needs no agra- 
rian, or rather there is one. And for the growth of the nobility in Venice (if ſo 
it be, for Macniave obferves in that republic, as a cauſe of it, a great medi- 
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« ocrity of eſtates) i is not a point that ſhe is to fear, but might ſtudy, fecing ſhe 
« conſiſts of nothing elſe but nobility; by which, whatever their eſtates fuck from 
the people, eſpecially, if it coms equally, is digeſted into the better blood of 
« that commonwealth, which is all, or the greateſt benefit they can have by accu- 
« mulation. For how inequal ſoever you will have them to be in their incoms, 
they have officers of the pomp, to bring them equal in expences, or at leaſt in 
< the oſtentation or ſhew of them, And fo unleſs the advantage of an eſtate con- 
e ſifts more in the meaſure than in the uſe of it, the authority or Venice dos but in- 
<« force our agrarian; nor ſhall a man evade or elude the prudence of it, by the 
% authority of any other commonwealth. For if a commonwealth has bin intro- 
© duc'd at once, as thoſe of Iſrael and Lacedemon, you are certain to find her un- 
% derlaid with this as the mam foundation; nor, if ſhe is oblig'd more to fortune 
e than prudence, has ſhe rais'd her head without muſing upon this matter, as ap- 
« pears by that of Athens, which thro her defect in this point, ſays ArisTOTLE, 
ce introduc'd her oftraci/m, as moſt of the democracys of Grece. But, not to re- 
&« ſtrain a fundamental of ſuch latitude to any one kind of government, do we not 
« yet ſee, that if there be a ſole landlord of a vaſt territory, he is the Turc? that 
e if a few landlords overbalance a populous country, they have ſtore of ſervants ? 
<« that if a people be in an equal balance, they can have no lords? that no govern- 
ce ment can otherwiſe be erected, than upon ſom one of theſe foundations? that 
« no one of theſe foundations (each being elſe apt to change into ſom other) can 
<« give any ſecurity to the government, unleſs it be fix'd: that thro the want of 
e this fixation, potent monarchy and commonwealths have faln _ the heads of 
ce the people, and accompany'd their own ſad ruins with vaſt effuſions of innocent 
„ blood ? let the fame, as was the merit of the antient nobility of this nation, be 
“equal to, or above what has bin already ſaid, or can be ſpoken; yet have we 
« ſeen not only their glory, but that of a throne, the moſt indulgent to, and leaſt 
e invaſive for ſo many ages upon the liberty of a people that the world has known, 
* thro the mere want of fixing her foot by a proportionable agrarian upon her 


proper foundation, to have faln with ſuch horror, as has bin a ſpectacle of 


&* aſtoniſhment to the whole earth. And were it well argwd from one calamity, 


«© that we ought not to prevent another? nor is ARISTOTLE ſo good a common- 


„ wealthſman for deriding the invention of PaaLEas, as in recollecting himſelf, 
© where he ſays, That democracys, when a leſs part of their citizens overtop the 
« reſt in wealth, degenerat into oligarchys and principalitys; and, which coms 
t nearer to the preſent purpoſe, that the greater part of the nobility of Tarentum 
e coming accidentally to be ruin'd, the government of the few came by con- 
« ſequence to be chang'd into that of the many. 8 

« THEsEt things conſider'd, I cannot fee how an agrarian, as to the fixation or 
* ſecurity of a government, can be leſs than neceſſary. And if a cure be neceſſary, 
eit excuſes not the patient, his diſeaſe being otherwiſe deſperat, that it is dan- 
„ gerous; which was the caſe of Rome, not ſo ſtated by Macxiaver, where he 
„ ſays, That the ſtrife about the agrarian caus'd the deſtruction of that cemmoncwealth. 
« As if when a ſenator was not rich (as Cr assus held) except he could pay an 
% army, that commonwealth could expect nothing but ruin whether in ſtrife about 
* the agrarian, or without it. Of late, ſays Livy, riches have introduc'd ava- 


* 


* Noper divitiz avaritiam, & abundantes voluptates deſiderium, per luxum atque libidinem, pereundi 
peidendique omnia irvexere. Liv. in Piæf. 
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rice; and voluptuous pleaſures abounding, have thro luſt and luxury begot a defire of 
blaſting and deſtroying all good orders. If the greateſt ſecurity of a commonwealth 
conſiſts in being provided with the proper antidote againſt this poiſon, her greateſt 
danger muſt be trom the ablence of an agrarian, which is the whole truth of the 
Roman example. For the /aconic, I ſhall reſerve the farther explication of it, as 
my lord alſo did, to another place : and firſt ſee whether an agrarian proportion'd 
to a popular government be ſufficient to keep out monarchy. My lord is for 
the negative, and fortify'd by the people of 1/rael electing a king. To which I 
ſay, That the action of the people therin expreſt is a full anſwer to the objection 
of that example: for the monarchy neither grew upon them, nor could, by rea- 
ſon of the agrarian, 8 have invaded them, if they had not pull'd it upon 
themſelves by the election of a king. Which being an accident, the like wherof 
is not to be found in any other people ſo planted, nor in this, till, as it is mani- 
feſt, they were given up by God to infatuation (for ſays he to Samver, They 
have not rejected thee, but they bave rejected me, that I ſhould not reign over 
them) has 88 in it which is apparent, by what went before, to have bin 
beſides the courſe of nature, and by what follow'd. For the king having no 
other foundation than the calamitys of the people, ſo often beaten by their 
enemys, that deſpairing of themſelves, they were contented with any change; if 
he had peace as in the days of SoLomon, left but a ſlippery throne to his ſucceſ- 
ſor, as appear d by RrhOꝶBO AM. And the agrarian, notwithſtanding the mo- 


narchy thus introduc'd, ſo faithfully preſerv'd the root of that commonwealth, 


that it ſhot forth oftner, and by intervals continu'd longer than any other go- 
vernment, as may be computed from the inſtitution of the ſame by Jos uA, 
1465 years before CnRIST, to the total diſſolution of it, which happen'd in the 
reign of the emperor AbRIAN, 135 years after the incarnation. A people planted 
upon an equal agrarian, and holding to it, if they part with their liberty, muſt 
do it upon good-will, and make but a bad title of their bounty. As to inſtance 
yet further in that which 1s propos'd by the preſent order to this nation, the 
ſtandard wherof is at 2000 l. a year: the whole territory of Oceana being divided 
by this proportion, amounts to 5000 lots. So the lands of Oceana being thus 
diſtributed, and bound to this diſtribution, can never fall to fewer than five 
thouſand proprietors. But five thouſand proprietors fo ſeiz'd will not agree to 
break the agrarian, for that were to agree to rob one another; nor to bring in a 
king, becauſe they muſt maintain him, and can have no bencfit by him; nor to 


exclude the people, becauſe they can have as little by that, and muſt ſpoil their 


militia, So the commonwealth continuing upon the balance propos'd, tho it 
ſhould come into five thouſand hands, can never alter ; and that it ſhould ever 


come into five thoufand hands, is as improbable as any thing in the world that 


is not altogether impoſſible. 

* Mr lord's other conſiderations are more privat: as that this order deſtroys fa- 
milys; which is as if one ſhould lay the ruin of ſome antient caſtle to the herbs 
which uſually grow out of them; the deſtruction of thoſe familys being that in- 
deed which naturally produc'd this order. For we do not now N for that 
which we would have, but for that which we are already poſſeſt of; as would 


appear, if a note were but taken of all ſuch as have at this day above two thou- 


land pounds a year in Occana. If my lord ſhould grant (and I will put it with 


the moſt) that they who are proprietors in land, exceeding this proportion, ex- 
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« ceed not three hundred; with what brow can the intereſt of fo few be balanc'd 
« with that of the whole nation? or rather, what intereſt have they to put in ſuch 
&« a balance? they would live as they had bin accuſtom'd to do; who hinders 
« them? they would enjoy their eſtates ; who touches them? they would diſpoſe 
« of what they have according to the intereſt of their familys : it is that which we 
« defire. A man has one ſon; let him be call'd: would he enjoy his father's 
« eſtate? it is his, his ſon's, and his ſon's ſon's after him. A man has five ſons ; 
<« Jet them be calPd : would they enjoy their father's eſtate? it is divided amon 
« them: for we have four votes for one in the ſame family, and therfore this mill 
<« be the intereſt of the family, or the family knows not its own intereſt. If a man 
<« ſhall diſpute otherwiſe, he muſt draw his arguments from cuſtom, and from 
„ oreatneſs, which was the intereſt of the monarchy, not of the family: and we 
« are now a commonwealth. If the monarchy could not bear with ſuch diviſions 
& becauſe they tended to a commonwealth ; neither can a commonwealth connive 
e at ſuch accumulations, becauſe they tend to a monarchy. If the monarchy 
« might make bold with ſo many for the good of one, we may make bold with 
ce one for the good of ſo many; nay, for the good of all. My lords, it coms into 
« my mind, that which upon occaſion of the variety of partys enumerated in our 
« late civil wars, was faid by a friend of mine coming home from his travels, 
« about the latter end of theſe troubles : That he admir'd how it came to paſs, 
e that younger brothers, eſpecially being ſo many more in number than their elder, 
« did not unite as one man againſt a tyranny, the like wherof has not bin exer- 
<« cis*d in any other nation. And truly, when I conſider that our countrymen are 
« none of the worſt natur'd, I muſt confeſs I marvel much how it coms to paſs, 
<« that we ſhould uſe our children as we do our puppys ; take one, lay it in the 
&« lap, feed it with every good bit, and drown five: nay yet worſe; foraſmuch as 
« the puppys are once drown'd, wheras the children are left perpetually drowning. 
„ Really, my lords, it is a flinty cuſtom ! and all this for his cruel ambition, that 
« would raiſe himſelf a pillar, a golden pillar for his monument, tho he has chil- 
4 dren, his own reviving fleſh, and a kind of immortality. And this is that in- 
<« tereſt of a family, for which we are to think ill of a government that will not in- 
« dure it. But quiet ourſelves : the land thro which the river Nilus wanders in one == 
c ftream, is barren; but where it parts into ſeven, it multiplys its fertil ſhores by 
« diſtributing, yet keeping and improving ſuch a propriety and nutrition, as is a 
« prudent agrarian to a well-order'd commonwealth. 

« Non (to com to the fifth aſſertion) is a political body render'd any fitter for 
« induſtry, by having one gouty and another wither'd leg, than a natural. It 
<« tends not to the improvement of merchandize that there be ſom who have no 
<« need of their trading, and others that are not able to follow it. If confinement 
« diſcourages induſtry, an eſtate in mony is not confin'd ; and leſt induſtry ſhould 
« want wherupon to work, land is not ingroſt or intaiPd upon any man, but re- 
e mains at its devotion. I wonder whence the computation can ariſe, that this 
ce ſhould diſcourage induſtry. Two thouſand pounds a year a man may enjoy in 
* Oceana, as much in Panopea, five hundred in Marpe/ia : there be other planta- — 
| « tions, and the commonwealth will have more. Who knows how far the arms 8 
| of our agrarian may extend themſelves ? and whether he that might have left a 
« pillar, may not leave a temple of many pillars to his more pious memory? where 
| © there is ſom meaſure in riches, a man may be rich; but if you will have them to 
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be infinit, there will be no end of ſtarving himſelf, and wanting what he has: 
and what pains dos ſuch a one take to be poor] furthermore, if a man ſhall 
think that there may be an induſtry leſs greaſy, or more noble, and ſo caſt his 
thoughts upon the commonwealth, he will have leiſure for her, and ſhe riches 
and honors for him; his ſweat ſhall ſmell like Arexanoer's. My lord Phi- 
LAUTUS is a young man, who enjoying his ten thouſand pounds a year, may 
keep a noble houſe in the old way, and have homely gueſts ; and having but 
two, by the means propos'd, may take the upper hand of his great anceſtors ; 
with reverence to whom, I may ſay, there has not bin one of them would have 
diſputed his place with a Roman conſul. My lord, do not break my heart; the 
nobility ſhall go to no other plows than thoſe which we call our conſuls. But, 
ſays he, it having bin fo with Lacedemon, that neither the city nor the citizens 
were capable of increaſe, a blow was given by that agrarian, which ruin'd both. 
And what are we concern'd with that agrarian, or that blow, while our citizens 
and our city (and that by our agrarian) are both capable of increaſe ? the Spar- 
tan, if he made a conqueſt, had no citizens to hold it: the Oceaner will have 
enow : the Spartan could have no trade, the Oceaner may have all, The agra- 
rian in Laconia, that it might bind on knapſacs, forbidding all other arts 
but that of war, could not make an army of above 30000 citizens. The agra- 
rian in Oceana without interruption of traffic, provides us in the fifth part of the 
youth an annual ſource or freſh ſpring of 100000, beſides our provincial aux- 
iliarys, out of which to draw marching armys; and as many elders, not feeble, 
but men moſt of them in the flower of their age, and in arms for the defence ot. 
our territorys. The agrarian in Laconia baniſh'd mony, this multiplys it: that 
allow'd a matter of twenty or thirty acres to a man; this two or three thouſand : 
there is no compariſon between them. And yet I differ ſo much from my lord, 
or his opinion that the agrarian was the ruin of Lacedemon, that I hold it no leſs 
than demonſtrable to have bin her main ſupport. For if, baniſhing all other di- 


verſions, it could not make an army of above 30000; then letting in all other 


diverſions, it muft have broken that army. Wherfore Lysaxper bringing in the 
golden ſpoils of Athens, irrecoverably ruin'd that commonwealth ; and is a. 
warning to us, that in giving incouragement to induſtry, we alſo remember, that 
covetouſneſs is the root of all evil. And our agrarian can never be the cauſe of 
thoſe ſeditions threaten'd by my lord, but is the proper cure of them, as“ Lucay 
notes well in the ſtate of Rame before the civil wars, which happen'd thro the 
want of ſuch an antidote. | | 

« Whr then are we miſtaken, as if we intended not equal advantages in our 
commonwealth to either ſex, becauſe we would not have womens fortunes con- 


fiſt in that metal, which expoſes them to cutpurſes? if a man cuts my purſe, I. 


may have him by the heels or by the neck for it; wheras a man may cut a wo- 
man's purſe, and have her for his pains in fetters. How brutiſh, and much 
more than brutiſh, is that commonwealth, which prefers the earth before the 
fruits of the womb ?. if the people be her treaſure, the ſtaff by which ſhe is ſul- 
tain'd and comforted, with what juſtice can ſhe ſuffer them, by whom ſhe 1s, 


moſt inrich'd, to be for that cauſe the moſt impoveriſh'd ? and yet we fee the 


*. Hinc uſura vorax, rapidumque in tempore ſœnus; 
Hinc. concuſſa fides, & multis utile bellum. 
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gifts of God, and the bountys of heaven in fruitful familys, thro this wretched 
cuſtom of marrying for mony, becom their inſupportable grief and poverty. Nor 
falls this ſo heavy upon the lower ſort, being better able to ſhift for themſelves, 
as upon the nobility or gentry. For what avails it in this caſe, from whence 
their veins have deriv'd tact blood ; while they ſhall ſee the tallow of a chand- 
ler ſooner converted into that beauty which is requir'd in a bride ? I appeal, 
whether my lord PurLavTus or my ſelf be the advocat of nobility ; againſt 
which in the caſe propos'd by me, there would be nothing to hold the balance. 
And why is a woman, if ſhe may have but fifteen hundred pounds, undon ? if 
ſhe be unmarry'd, what nobleman allows his daughter in that caſe a greater re- 
venu, than ſo much mony may command ? and it ſhe marry, no nobleman can 
give his daughter a greater portion than ſhe has. Who 1s hurt in this caſe ? nay, 
who is not benefited ? if the agrarian gives us the ſweat of our brows without di- 
minution ; if it prepares our table, if it makes our cup to overflow; and above 
all this, in providing for our children, anoints our heads with that oil which 
takes away the greateſt of worldly cares; what man, that is not beſotted with a 
covetouſneſs as vain as endleſs, can imagin ſuch a conſtitution to be his poverty? 
ſeeing where no woman can be conſiderable for her portion, no portion will be 
conſiderable with a woman; and ſo his children will not only find better prefer- 
ments without his brokage, but more freedom of their own affections. We are 
wonderſul ſevere in laws, that they fhall not marry without our conſent ; as if it 
were care and tenderneſs over them: but is it not leſt we ſhould not have the 
other thouſand pounds with this ſon, or the other hundred pounds a year more in 
Jointure for that daughter? theſe, when we are croſt in them, are the ſins for which 
we water our couch with tears, but not of penitence ; ſeeing wheras it is a miſchief 
beyond any that we can do to our enemys, we perſiſt to make nothing of break- 
ing the affection of our children. But there is in this agrarian a homage to pure 
and ſpotleſs love, the conſequence wherof I will not give for all your romances. 
An alderman makes not his daughter a counteſs till he has given her 20000 f. 
nor a romance a conſiderable miſtriſs till ſhe be a princeſs; theſe are characters 
of baſtard love. But if our agrarian excludes ambition and covetouſneſs, we 
ſhall at length have the care of our own breed, in which we have bin curious as 
to our dogs and horſes. The marriage-bed will be truly legitimat, and the race 
of the commonwealth not ſpurious. 
Bor (impar magnanimis auſis, imparque dolori) I am hurl'd from all my hopes 
by my lord's laſt aſſertion of impoſſibility, that the root from whence we imagin 
theſe fruits, ſhould be planted or thrive in this foil. And why? becaule of the 
mixture of eſtates, and variety of tenures. Nevertheleſs, there 1s yet extant in 
the exchequer an old ſurvey of the whole nation; wherfore ſuch a thing is not im- 
poſſible. Now if a new ſurvey were taken at the preſent rates, and the law made, 
that no man ſhould hold hereafter above ſo much land as is valu'd therein at 
2000 J. a year, it would amount to a good and ſufficient agrarian. It is true, 
that there would remain ſom difficulty in the different kind of rents, and that it 
is a matter requiring not only more leiſure than we have, but an authority which 
may be better able to bow men to a more general conſent, thah is to be wrought 
out of them by ſuch as are in our capacity. Wherfore, as to the manner, it is 
neceſſary that we refer it to the parlament ; but as to the matter, they cannot 
otherwiſe fix their government upon the right balance. | 
« I SHALL 
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« | HALL conclude with a few words to ſom parts of the order, which my lord 
has omitted. As firſt to the conſequences of the agrarian to be ſettled in Mar- 
peſia, which irreparably breaks the ariſtocracy of that nation; being of ſuch a 
nature, as ſtanding, it 1s not poſſible that you ſhould govern. For while the 
people of that country are little better than the cattel of che nobility, you muſt 
not wonder if, according as theſe can make their markets with foren princes, 
you find thoſe to be driven upon your grounds. And if you be fo tender, now 
you have it in your power, as not to hold a hand upon them that may prevent 
the ſlaughter which muſt otherwiſe inſue in like caſes, the blood will he at your 
door. But in holding ſuch a hand upon them, you may ſettle the agrarian ; 
and in ſettling the agrarian, you give that people not only liberty, but lands ; 
which makes your protection neceſſary to their ſecurity; and their contribution 
due to your protection, as to their own ſafety, 

« For the agrarian of Panopea, it allowing ſuch proportions of ſo good land, 
men that conceive themſelves ſtraitenꝰd by this in Oceana, will begin there to let 
themſelves forth, where every citizen will in time have his villa. And there is 
no queſtion, but the improvement of that country by this means muſt be far 
greater than it has bin in the belt of former times. | 

« | HAVE no more to ſay, but that in thoſe antient and heroic ages (when men 
thought that to be neceſſary which was virtuous) the nobility of Athens having 
the people ſo much ingag'd in their debt, that there remain'd no other queſtion 
among theſe, than which of thoſe ſhould be king, no ſooner heard Solo ſpeak 
than they quitted their debts, and reſtor'd the commonwealth ; which ever after 
held a ſolemn and annual feaſt call'd the Si/a#hia, or Reciſion, in memory of 
that action. Nor is this example the phænix; for at the inſtitution by Lycus- 
Gus, the nobility having eſtates (as ours here) in the lands of Laconia, upon no 
other valuable conſideration than the commonwealth propos'd by him, threw 
them up to be parcePd by his agrarian. But now when no man is deſir'd to 
throw up a farthing of his mony, or a ſhovel full of his earth, and that all we 
can do is but to make a virtue of neceſſity; we are diſputing whether we ſhould 
have peace or war: for peace you cannot have without ſom government, nor 
any government without the proper balance. Wherfore if you will not fix this 
which you have, the reſt is blood, for without blood you can bring in no other.” 


By theſe ſpeeches made at the inſtitution of the agrarian, you may perceive 


what were the grounds of it, The next is 


Tur fourteenth ORDER, conſtituting the ballot of Venice, as it is fitted by ſeve- 


ral alterations, and appointed to every aſſembly, to be the conſtant and only way of 
giving ſuffrage in this commonwealth, according to the ſollowing ſcheme. 
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T ﬆHALL indeavour by the preceding figure to demonſtrat the manner of the 
VENETIAN BALLOT (a thing as difficult in diſcourſe or writing, as facil 
in practice) according to the uſe of it in Oceana, The whole figure repreſents the 
ſenat, containing, as to the houſe or form of ſitting, a ſquare and a half; the tri- 
bunal at the upper end being aſcended by four ſteps. On the uppermoſt of theſe 
fit the magiſtrats that conſtitute the ſignory of the commonwealth, that is to ſay, 
A the ſtrategus; B the orator, C the three commiſſioners of the great ſeal; D the 


three commiſſioners of the treaſury, whereof one, E, exerciſes for the preſent the 


office of a cenſor at the middle urn F. 

To the two upper ſteps of the tribunal anſwer GG. GG. the two long benches 
next the wall on each ſide of the houſe ; the outwardmoſt of which are equal in 
height to the uppermoſt ſtep, and the innermoſt equal in height to the next. Of 
theſe four benches conſiſts the firſt ſeat; as the ſecond ſeat conſiſts in like manner of 
thoſe four benches HH. H H. which being next the floor, are equal in height to 
the two nethermoſt fteps of the throne, So the whole houſe is diſtributed into two 
ſeats, each conſiſting of four benches. 

Tuis diſtribution cauſes not only the greater conveniency, as will be ſhewn, to 
the ſenators in the exerciſe of their function at the ballot, but a greater grace to the 
aſpect of the ſenat. In the middle of the outward benches ſtand I. I. the chairs of 
the cenſors, thoſe being their ordinary places, tho upon occaſion of the ballot they 
deſcend, and ſit where they are ſhewn by K. K. at each of the outward urns L. L. 
Thoſe M. M. that fit with their tables, and the bowls N. N. before them, upon 
the half ſpace or ſecond ſtep of the tribunal from the floor, are the clercs or ſecre- 
tarys of the houſe. Upon the ſhort ſeats O.O. on the floor (which ſhould have bin 
repreſented by woolſacks) fit P the two tribuns of the horſe; Q the two tribuns of 
the foot; and RR. RR. the judges: all which magiſtrats are aſſiſtants, but have 
no. ſuffrage. This poſture of the ſenat conſider'd, the ballot is perform'd as fol- 
lows. | 

Frs sr, whereas the gold balls are of ſeveral ſutes, and accordingly mark'd with 
ſeveral letters of the alphabet, a ſecretary preſents a litle urn (wherin there is one 
ball of every ſute or mark) to the ſtrategus and the orator ; and look what letter 
the ſtrategus draws, the ſame and no other is to be us'd for that time in the mid- 
dle urn F; the like for the letter drawn by the orator is to be obſerv'd for the ſide 
urns L. L. that is to ſay, if the ſtrategus drew a ball with an A, all the gold balls 
in the middle urn for that day are mark'd with the letter 4; and if the orator drew 
a B, all the gold balls in the fide urn for that day are mark'd with the letter B: 
which don immediatly before the ballot, and ſo the letter unknown to the bal- 
lotants, they can uſe no fraud or jugling; otherwiſe a man might carry a gold ball 
in his hand, and ſeem to have drawn it out of an urn. He that draws a gold ball 
at any urn, delivers it to the cenſor or aſſeſſor of that urn, who views the character, 
and allows accordingly of his lot. 

THe ſtrategus and the orator having drawn for the letters, the urns are prepar'd 
accordingly by one of the commiſſioners and the two cenſors. The preparation of 
the urns is after this manner. If the ſenat be to elect, for example, the liſt call'd 
the tropic of magiſtrats, which is this; 


1. The lord STRATEGUS; 
2. The lord O RAL OR; a 
P 3. The 
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3. The third COMMISSIONER of the great ſeal; 
4. The third COMMISSIONER of the treaſury 
5. The fit CENSOR; : 
6. The ſecond CENSOR; 


This liſt or ſchedule conſiſts of ſix magiſtracys, and to every magiſtracy there are 
to be four competitors, that 1s, in all four and twenty competitors propos'd to the 
houſe. They that are to propoſe the competitors are call d electors, and no elec- 
tor can propoſe above one competitor : wherfore for the propoſing of four and 
twenty competitors you mult have four and twenty electors; and wheras the ballot 
conſiſts of a lot and of a ſuffrage, the lot is for no other uſe than for the deſigna- 
tion of electors; and he that draws a gold ball at the middle urn is an elector. 
Now, as to have four and twenty competitors propos'd, you muſt have four and 
twenty electors made; ſo to have four and twenty electors made by lot, you mult 
have four and twenty gold balls in the middle urn; and theſe (becauſe otherwiſe 
it would be no lot) mix'd with a competent number of blanks, or ſilver balls. 


Wherfore to the four and twenty gold balls caſt ſix and twenty ſilver ones, and 


thoſe (reckoning the blanks with the prizes) make fifty balls in the middle urn. 
This don (becauſe no man can com to the middle urn that has not firſt drawn a 
gold ball at one of the ide urns) and to be ſure that the prizes or gold balls in this 
urn be all drawn, there muſt com to it fifty perſons : therfore there muſt be in each 
of the ſide urns five and twenty gold balls, which in both com to fifty; and to. 
the end that every ſenator may have his lot, the gold balls in the fide urns are to 
be made up with blanks equal to the number of the ballotants at either urn : for 
example, the houſe conſiſting of 300 ſenators, there muſt be in each of the ſide 
urns 125 blanks and 25 prizes, which com in both the fide urns to 300 balls. 
This is the whole myſtery of preparing the urns, which the cenſors having {ſkill to 
do accordingly, the reſt of the ballot, whether the partys balloting underſtand it 
or no, mult of neceſſary conſequence com right; and they can neither be out, nor 
fall into any confuſion in the exerciſe of this art. 

Bur the ballot, as I ſaid, is of two parts, /:t and ſuffrage, or the propoſition and 
reſult. The lot determins who ſhall propoſe the competitors ; and the reſult of 
the ſenat, which of the competitors ſhall be the magiſtrats. The whole, to begin 
with the lot, procedes in this manner. 

Tur firſt ſecretary with an audible voice reads firſt the liſt of the magiſtrats to 
be choſen for the day; then the oath for fair election, at which the ſenators hold 


up their hands; which don, another ſecretary preſents a little urn to the ſtrategus, 


in which are four balls, each of them having one of theſe four inſcriptions : FIRST 


SEAT AT THE UPPER END. FIRST SEAT AT THE LOWER 


END. SECOND SEAT AT THE UPPER END. SECOND SEAT 
AT THE LOWER END. And look which of them the ſtrategus draws, the 
{ecretary pronouncing the inſcription with a loud voice, the ſeat ſo call'd coms ac- 


cordingly to the urns: this in the figure is the SECOND SEAT AT THE 
UPPER END. The manner of their coming to the ſide urns is in double files, 


there being two holes in the cover of each fide urn, by which means two may draw 
at once. The ſenators therfore SS. SS. are coming from the upper end of their 
teats H H. HH. to the ſide urns L. IL. The ſenators TT. T. are drawing. The 


ſcnator V has drawn a gold ball at his ſide urn, and is going to the middle urn F, 


where 
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where the ſenator W ny don the like at the other ſide urn, is already drawing. 


But the ſenators XX. XX. having drawn blanks at their fide urns, and thrown 
them into the bowls Y. Y. ſtanding at the feet of the urns, are marching by the 
lower end into their ſeats again; the ſenator à having don the like at the middle 
urn, is alſo throwing his blank into the bow] s, and marching to his ſeat again: 
for a man by a prize at a ſide urn gains no more than right to com to the middle 
urn, where if he draws a blank, his fortune at the ſide urn comes to nothing at all 
wherfore he allo returns to his place. But the ſenator c has had a prize at the 
middle urn, where the commiſſioner having viewed his ball, and found the mark. 
to be right, he marches up the ſteps to the ſeat of the electors, which is the form 
d ſet croſs the tribunal, where he places himſelf according as he was drawn with 
the other electors eee drawn before him. Theſe are not to look back, but fit with 
their faces towards the ſignory or ſtate, till their number amount to that of the 
magiſtrats to be that day choſen, which for the preſent, as was ſhewn, are fix ; 
wherfore ſix electors being made, they are reckon'd according as they were drawn: 
firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, fixth, in their order; and the firſt ſix that are 
choſen are the FIRST ORDER OF ELECTORS. | 

THE firſt order of elefors being made, are conducted by a ſecretary with a copy 
of the liſt to be choſen, out of the ſenat, and into a committee or council-cham- 
ber, being neither ſuffered by the way, nor in their room (till the ballot be ended) 
to have conference with any but themſelves; wherfore the ſecretary, having given 
them their oath that they ſhall make election according to the law and their con- 
ſcience, delivers them the lift, and ſeats himſelf at the lower end of the table with 
his pen and paper, while another ſecretary keeps the door. 

By ſuch time as the firſt order of electors are thus ſeated, the ſecond order of 
electors is drawn, who with a ſecond copy of the ſame liſt are conducted into an- 
8 committee- chamber, by other ſecretarys performing the ſame office with the 
ormer. 

Tur like exactly is don by the third and by the fourth orders (or hands, as the 
Venetians call them) of electors, by which means you have the four and twenty 
electors divided according to the four copys of the ſame liſt, by ſix, into four 
hands or orders; and every one of theſe orders names one competitor to every ma- 
giſtracy in the liſt ; that is to ſay, the firſt elector names to the firſt magiſtracy, 
the ſecond elector to the ſecond magiſtracy, and ſo forth. But tho the electors, as 
has bin ſhewn, are choſen by mere lot, yet the competitors by them nam'd are not 
choſen by any lot, but by the ſuffrage of the whole order: for example; the firit 
elector in the firſt order propoſes a name to be Strategus, which name 1s balloted 
by himſelf and the other five electors: and if the name ſo balloted attain not to 
above half the ſuffrages, it is laid aſide, and the firſt elector names another to the 
lame magiſtracy ; and ſo in caſe this alſo fails, another, till one he has nam'd, 
whether it be himſelf, or ſom other, has attained to above half the ſuffrages in the 
affirmative z and the name fo attaining to above half the ſuffrages in the affirmative 
is written to the firft magiſtracy in the liſt by the ſecretary ; which being don, the 
ſecond elector of the firſt order names to the ſecond magiſtracy till one of his nomi- 
nation be choſen to the ſame. The like is don by the reſt of the electors of the 
firſt order, till one competitor be choſen, and written to every magiſtracy in their 
liſt. Now the ſecond, third, and fourth orders of electors doing exactly * the 
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ſame manner, it coms to paſs that one competitor to every magiſtracy being choſen 
in each order, there be in all four competitors choſen to every magiſtracy. 

Ir any controverſy ariſes in an order of electors, one of the cenſors (theſe being 
at this game the groomporters) is advertis'd by the ſecretary, who brings him in, 
and the electors, diſputing are bound to acquieſce in his ſentence. For which 
cauſe it is that the cenſors do not ballot at the urns; the ſignory alſo abſtains, leſt 
it ſhould deform the houſe : wherfore the blanks in the fide urns are by ſo many 
the fewer. And ſo much for the lot, which is of the greater art but leſs conſe- 
quence, becauſe it concerns Propoſition only: but all, (except the tribuns and the 
judges, which being but aſſiſtants have no ſuffrage) are to ballot at the reſult, to 


- which I now com, 


Tus four orders of electors having perfected their liſts, the face of the houſe is 
chang'd : for the urns are taken away, and every ſenator and magiſtrat is ſeated in 
his proper place, ſaving the electors, who, having given their ſuffrages already, 
may not ſtir out of their chambers till the houſe have given theirs, and the reſt of 
the ballot be perform'd ; which follows in this manner. 

Tus four liſts being preſented by the ſecretarys of each council of electors to the 
fignory, are firſt read, according to their order, to the houſe with an audible voice 
and then the competitors are put to the ballot or ſuffrage of the whole ſenat in tliis 
manner: A. A. nam'd to be ſtrategus in the firſt order; wherupon eight ballotins 
or pages, ſuch as are expreſs'd by the figures F. f. take eight of the boxes repre- 
ſented, tho rudely, by the figures, g. g. and go four on the one, and four on the 
other ſide of the houſe, that is, one to every bench, ſignifying A. A. nam'd to be the 


ſtrategus in the firſt order: and every magiſtrat or ſenator (beginning by the ſtrate- 


gus and the orator firſt) holds up a little pellet of linen, as the box paſſes, between 
his finger and his thumb, that men may ſee he has but one, and then puts it into 


the ſame. The box conſiſting in the inner part of two boxes, being painted on 


the outſide white and green, to diſtinguiſh the affirmative from the negative ſide, 1s 
ſo made, that when your hand is in it, no man can ſee to which of the ſides you 
put the ſuffrage, nor hear to which it falls, becauſe the pellet being linen, makes 
no noiſe. The ſtrategus and the orator having begun, all the reſt do the like. 
Tux ballotins having thus gather'd the ſuffrages, bring them before the ſignory, 
in whoſe preſence the outward boxes being open'd, they take out the inner boxes, 
wherof the affirmative is white, and the negative green, and pour the white in the 
bowl N. on the right hand, which is white alſo, and the green into the bowl N. on 
the left, which is alſo green, Thefe bowls or baſons (better repreſented at the 
lower end of the figure by h. i.) being upon this occaſion ſet before the tables of 


the ſecretarys at the upper end N. N. the white on the right hand, and the green 
on the left, the ſecretarys on each ſide number the balls : by which if they find that 


the affirmatives amount not to above one half, they write not the name that was 
balloted ; but if they amount to above one half, they write it, adding the number 
of above half the ſuffrages to which it attain'd. The firſt name being written, or 
laid aſide, the next that is put is B. B. nam'd to be ſtrategus in the ſecond: order; 


the third C. C. nam'd to be ſtrategus in the third order; the fourth D. D. nam'd to 


be ſtrategus in the fourth order: and he of theſe four competitors that has moſt 
above half in the affirmative, is the magiſtrat; or if none of them attain to above 
half, the nomination for that magiſtracy is to be repeated by ſuch new electors as 
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all be choſen at the next ballot. And fo, as is exemplify'd in the firſt magiſtracy, 
proceeds the ballot of the reſt; firſt in the firſt, then in the ſecond, and ſo in the 
third and fourth orders. | 

Now wheras it may happen that A. A. (for example) being nam'd ſtrategus in 
the firſt order, may alſo be nam'd to the ſame or ſom one or more other magiſtracys 
in one or more of the other orders; his name is firſt balloted where it is firſt 
written, that is to the more worthy magiſtracy, wherof if he miſſes, he is balloted 
as it coms in courſe for the next, and ſo for the reſt, if he miſſes of that, as often 
as he is nam'd. 

Anp becauſe to be nam'd twice, or oftner, whether to the ſame or ſom other 
magiſtracy, is the ſtronger recommendation ; the note muſt not fail to be given 
upon the name, at the propoſition in this manner; A. A. nam'd to be ſtrategus in 
the firſt, and in the ſecond order: or A. A. nam'd to be ſtrategus in the firſt and the 
third; in the firſt and the fourth, &c. But if he be nam'd to the ſame magiſtracy 
in the firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth orders, he can have no competitor ; wherfore 
attaining to above half the ſuffrages, he is the magiſtrat. Or thus: A. A. nam'd 
to be ſtrategus in the firſt, to be cenſor in the ſecond, to be orator in the third, and to be 
commiſſioner of the ſeal in the fourth order, or the like in more or fewer orders: in 
which caſes if he miſſes of the firſt magiſtracy, he is balloted to the ſecond ; if he 
miſſes of the ſecond, to the third; and if he miſles of the third, to the fourth. 

THe ballot not finiſh'd before ſunſet, tho the election of the magiſtrats already 
choſen be good, voids the election of ſuch competitors as being choſen are not yet 
furniſh'd with magiſtracys, as if they had never bin nam'd (for this is no jugling 
box, but an art that mult ſee the ſun) and the ballot for the remaining magiſtracys 
is to be repeated the next day by new orders of electors, and ſuch competitors as by 
them ſhall be elected. And ſo in the like manner, if of all the names propos'd to 
the ſame magiſtracy, no one of them attains to above half the ſuffrages in the affir- 
marive. | 

Tux ſenatorian ballot of Oceana being thus deſcrib'd, thoſe of the pariſh, of the 
hundred, and of the tribe, being ſo little different, that in this they are all con- 
tain'd, and by this may be caſily underſtood, are yet fully deſcrib'd, and made 
plain enough before in the 57h, 6th, 7th, 8th, gib, and 10th orders. 


Tuis therfore is the general order, whence thoſe branches of the ballot, ſom 
wherof you have already ſcen, are deriv'd; which, with thoſe that follow were all 
read and debated in this place at the inſtitution. When my lord Epimonus DE 
GARRULA, being one of the counſellors, and having no farther patience (tho the 
rulers were compos'd by the agent of this commonwealth, reſiding for that purpoſe 
at Venice) than to hear the direction for the pariſhes, ſtood up and made way for 
himſelf in this manner. | 


May it pleaſe your highneſs, my lord Ax hox, 


4 ND E R correction of Mr. PRREORNINY Syy, our very learn'd agent and in- 
i: telligencer, I have ſeen the world a little, Venice, and (as gentlemen are 
permitted to do) the great council balloting. And truly I muſt needs ſay, that 
it is for a dumb ſhew the goodlieſt that I ever beheld with my eys. You ſhould 
* have ſom would take it ill, as if the noble Yenetians thought themſelves. too 
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good to ſpeak to. ſtrangers, but they obſerv'd them not fo narrowly. The truth 
is, they have nothing to ſay to their acquaintance ; or men that are in council 
ſure would have tongues : for a council, and not a word ſpoken in it, 1s a con- 
tradition. But there is ſuch a pudder with their marching and countermarching, 
as, tho never a one of them draw a ſword, you would think they were training; 
which till I found that they did it only to entertdin ſtrangers, I came from 
among them as wiſe as I went thither. But in the parlament of Oceana you had 
no balls nor dancing, but ſober converſation z a man might know and be known, 
ſhew his parts, and improve 'em. And now if you take the advice of this fame 
fellow, you will ſpoil all with his whimſys: Mr. Speaker, —Cry you mercy, my 
lord Ag chor, I mean; ſet the wiſeſt man of your houſe in the great council of 
Venice, and you will not know him from a fool. Wheras nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that flat and dull fellows in the judgment of all ſuch as us'd to keep 
company with them before, upon election into our houſe, have immediatly 
chitted like barley in the fat, where it acquires a new ſpirit, and flow'd forth 
into language, that I am as confident as I am here, if there were not ſuch as de- 
light to abule us, is far better than TuLLY's; or, let any body but tranſlate one 
of his orations, and ſpeak it in the houſe, and fee if every body do not laugh at 
him. This is a great matter, Mr. Speaker; they do not cant it with your book- 


learning, your orbs, your centers, your prime magnitudes, and your nebulones, 


things I profeſs that would make a ſober man run ſtark mad to hear *em ; while 
we, who ſhould be conſidering the honor of our country, and that 1t gos now or 
never upon our hand, whether it ſhall be ridiculous to all the world, are going to 
nincholes, or trow madam for our buſineſs, like your dumb Venetian, whom 
this ſame Sir PoL1Tic your reſident, that never ſaw him do any thing but make 
faces, would inſinuat into you, at this diſtance, to have the only knack of ſtate. 
Wheras if you ſhould take the pains, as I have don, to look a little nearer, you 
would find theſe ſame wonderful things to be nothing elſe but mere natural top- 
perys, or capricios, as they call them in Italian, even of the meaneſt of that na- 
tion. For, put the caſe you be travelling in /zaly, aſk your contadino, that is, 
the next country-fellow you meet, ſom queſtion, and preſently he ballots you 
an anſwer with a nod, which is affirmative ; or a ſhake with his head, which 1s 
the negative box; or a ſhrug with his ſhoulder, w! ch is the % di non ſinceri. 
Good! You will admire Sanps for telling you, that grotta di cane is a 
miracle: and I ſhall be laugh'd at for aſſuring you, that it is nothing elle but 
ſuch a damp (continu'd by the neighborhood of certain ſulphur mines) as thro 
accidental heat dos ſomtimes happen in our coalpits. But ingratitude muſt not 
diſcorage an heneſt man from doing good. There is not, I ſay, ſuch a tongue- 
ty'd generation under heaven as your talian; that you ſhould not wonder if he 
make ſigns. But our people muſt have ſomthing in their diurnals, we muſt ever 
and anon be telling 'em our minds; or if we be at it when we raiſe taxes, like 
thoſe gentlemen with the finger and the thumb, they will ſwear that we are cut- 
purſes —Com, I know what I have heard 'em ſay, when ſom men had mony 
that wrought hard enough for it; and do you conceive they will be better pleas'd 
when they ſhall be told, that upon like occaſions you are at mumchance or ſtool- 
ball? I do not ſpeak for myſelf; for tho I ſhall always acknowlege, that I got 
more by one year's ſitting in the houſe, than by my three years travels, it was 
not of that kind, But I hate that this ſame se, for pretending to have play'd 
"AT 
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at billiards with the moſt ſerene commonwealth of Fenice, ſhould make ſuch 
fools of us here, when I know that he muſt have had his intelligence from ſom 
corncutter upon the Rialta; for a noble Venetian would be hang'd if he ſhould 
keep ſuch a fellow company. And yet if I do not think he has made you all 
dote, never truſt me, my lord Arcnon is ſomtimes in ſuch ſtrange raptures. 
Why, good my lord, let me be heard as well as your apple ſquire; Venice has 
freſh blood in her cheeks, I mult confeſs, yet ſhe is but an old lady. Nor has 
he pick'd her cabinet; theſe he ſends you are none of her receits, I can aſſure 
you; he bought them for a Julio at St. Marc's of a mountebank. She has no 
other waſh, upon my knowlege, for that ſame envy'd complexion of hers but 
her marſhes, being a little better ſcented, ſaving your preſence, than a chamber— 
pot. My lords, I know what I ſay, but you will never have don with it, That 
neither the great Turc, nor any of thoſe little Turcs her neighbors, have bin able 
to ſpoil her! Why you may as well wonder that weeſels do not ſuck egs in ſwans 
neſts. Do you think that it has lain in the devotion of her beads; which you 
that have puk'd ſo much at Popery, are now at length reſolv'd ſhall conſecrat 
M. Parſon, and be drop'd by every one of his congregation, while thoſe ſame 
whimſical intelligences your ſurveyors (you will break my heart) give the turn 
to your primum mobile? and fo I think they will; for you will find, that mony 
is the primum mobile, and they will turn you thus out of ſom three or four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds : a pretty ſum for urns and balls, for boxes and pills, 
which theſe ſame quackſalvers are to adminiſter to the pariſhes; and for what 
diſeaſe I marvel! Or how dos it work? Out coms a conſtable, an overſeer, . and 
a churchwarden! Mr. Speaker, I am amaz'd!” 


Never was there gooſe ſo ſtuck with lard as my lord Epimoxnus's ſpeech with 


laughter; the Axchox having much ado to recover himſelf, in ſuch manner as 
might enable him to return theſe thanks, 


I your whole lives, my lords, were you never entertain'd with ſo much in- 
genuity; my lord Epimonvus having at once mended all the faults of travel- 
lers. For, firſt, wheras they are abominable lyars, he has not told you (except 
ſom malicious body has miſinform'd him concerning poor Spy) one ſyllable of 
falſhood. And, ſecondly, wheras they never fail to give the upper hand in all 
their diſcourſes to foren nations, ſtill juſtling their own into the kennel; he bears 
an honor to his country that will not diflolve in Cephalonia, nor be corrupted 
with figs and melons, which I can aſſure you is no ordinary obligation: and 
therfore hold it a matter of public concern, that we be no occaſion of quenching 
my lord's affections; nor is there any ſuch great matter between us, but, in my 
opinion, might be caſily reconcil'd: for tho that which my lord gain'd by fitting 
in the houſe, I ſtedfaſtly believe, as he can affirm, was got fairly; yet dare I 
not, nor do I think, that upon conſideration he will promiſe ſo much for other 
gameſters, eſpecially when they were at it ſo high, as he intimats not only to 
have bin in uſe, but to be like enough to come about again. Wherfore, ſay I, 
let them throw with boxes; for unleſs we will be below the politics of an ordi- 
nary, there is no ſuch bar to cogging. It is known to his lordfhip, that our 
game is moſt at a throw, and that every cait of our dice is in our fullrages; nor. 
will he deny, that partiality in a ſuffrage is downright cogging. Now if the 
Pn, « Venetian 
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Venetian boxes be the moſt ſoverain of all remedys againſt this ſame cogging, is 
<« it not a ſtrange thing that they ſhould be thrown firſt into the fire by a fair game- 
« ſter? Men are naturally ſubject to all kinds of paſſions : ſom you have that are 
not able to withſtand the brow of an enemy; and others that make nothing of 
te this, are leſs proof againſt that of a friend. So that if your ſuffrage be bare- 
* fac'd, I dare ſay you ſhall not have one fair caſt in twenty. But whatever 
«© a man's fortune be at the box, he neither knows whom to thank, nor whom to 
& challenge. Wherfore (that my lord may have a charitable opinion of the choice 
ce affection which I confeſs to have, above all other beautys, for that of incom- 
* parable Fenice) there is in this way of . no leſs than a demonſtration that 
eit is the moſt pure: and the purity of the ſuffrage in a popular government is the 
health, if not the life of it; ſeeing the ſoul is no otherwiſe breath'd into the 
&© ſoverain power, than by the ſuftrage of the people. Wherfore no wonder if 
« PosTELLUS be of opinion, that this uſe of the ball is the very ſame with that 
ce of the bean in Athens; or, that others, by the text concerning ELpap and M:- 
e pap, derive it from the commonwealth of Vrael. There is another thing, tho 
<« not ſo material to us, that my lord will excuſe me if I be not willing to yield, 
& which is, that Venice ſubſiſts only by her ſituation. It is true, that a man in 
* time of war may be more ſecure Gow his enemys by being in a citadel, but not 
% from his diſeaſes : wherfore the firſt cauſe, if he lives long, is his good conſti- 
& tution, without which his citadel were to little purpoſe; and it is not otherwiſe 
« with Venice.“ 


Wiru this ſpeech of the Ax chor I conclude the proof of the agrarian, and the 
ballot, being the fundamental laws of this commonwealth ; and com now from the 
center to the circumferences or orbs, wherof ſom have bin already ſhewn : as how 
the pariſhes annually pour themſelves into the hundreds, the hundreds 1nto the 
tribes, and the tribes into the galaxys ; the annual galaxy of every tribe confiſtin 
of two knights and ſeven deputys, wherof the knights conſtitute the ſenat; the 
deputys, the prerogative tribe, commonly call'd the people; and the ſenat and 
people conſtitute the ſoverain power or parlament of Oceana. Wherof to ſhew 


what the parlament is, I muſt firſt open the ſenat, and then the prerogative tribe. 


To begin with the ſenat, of which (as a man is differently repreſented by a pic- 
turedrawer, and by an anatomiſt) I ſhall firſt diſcover the face or aſpect, and then 
the parts, with the uſe of them. Every Monday morning in the ſummer at ſeven, 
and in the winter at eight, the great bell in the clockhouſe at the pantheon begins, 
and continues ringing for the ſpace of one hour: in which time the magiſtrats of 
the ſenat, being attended according to their quality, with a reſpective number of 
the ballotins, doorkeepers, and meſſengers; and having the enſigns of their ma- 
giſtracys born before them, as the ſword before the ſtrategus, the mace before the 
orator, a mace with the ſeal before the commiſſioners of the chancery, the like 
with the purſe before the commiſſioners of the treaſury ; and a ſilver wand, like 
thoſe in uſe with the univerſitys, before each of the cenfors, being chancellors of 
the ſame. Theſc with the knights, in all three hundred, aſſemble in the houſe or 
hall of the ſenat. 

Tur houſe or hall of the ſenat, being ſituated in the pantheon or palace of jul- 
tice, is a room conſiſting of a ſquare and a half. In the middle of the lower end 
is the door; at the upper end hangs a rich ſtate overſhadowing the greater part of 
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a large throne, or half pace of two ſtages ; the firſt aſcended by two ſteps from the 
floor, and the ſecond about the middle riſing two ſteps higher. Upon this ſtand 
two chairs, in that on the right hand firs the ſtrategus, in the other the orator, 
adorn'd with ſcarlet robes, after the faſhion that was us'd by the dukes in the 
ariſtocracy. At the right end of the upper ſtage ſtand three chairs, in which the 
three commiſſioners of the ſeal are plac'd; and at the other end fit the three com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury, every one in a robe or habit like that of the earls. Of 
theſe magiſtrats of this upper ſtage conſiſts the ſignory. At either end of the 
lower ſtage ſtands a little table, to which the ſecretarys of the ſenat are ſet with 
their tufted ſice ves in the habit of civil lawyers. To the four ſteps, wherby the 
two ſtages of the throne are aſcended, anſwer four long benches, which ſucceſſively 
deriving from every one of the ſteps, continue their reſpective height, and extend 
themſelves by the {ite walls towards the lower end of the houſe, every bench being 
divided by numeral characters into the thirty ſeven parts or places. Upon the 
upper benches lit the cenſors in the robes of barons ; the firſt in the middle of the 
right hand bench, and the ſecond {rectly oppoſit to him on the other ſide. Upon 
the reſt of the benches fit the knights, who if they be calPd to the urns, diſtri- 
buting themſelves by the figures, com in equal files, either by the firſt ſeat, which 
conſiſts of the two upper benches on either ſide; or by the ſecond ſeat, conſiſting 
of the two lower benches on either fide: beginning alſo at the upper, or at the 
lower ends of the ſame, according to the lot wherby they are call'd; for which 
end the benches are open, and aicended at either end with eaſy ſtairs and large paſ- 
ſages. The reſt of the ballot is conformable to that of the tribe; the cenſors of 
the houſe ſitting at the {ide urn, and the youngeſt magiſtrat of the ſignory at the 
middle: the urns being plac'd before the throne, and prepar'd according to the 
number of the magiſtrats to be at that time choſen by the rules already given to 
the cenſors of the tribes. But before the benches of the knights on either ſide 
{tands one being ſhorter; and at the upper end of this (it the two tribuns of the 
horſe. At the upper end of the other, the two tribuns of the foot in their arms; 
the reſt of the benches being cover'd by the judges of the land in their robes. 
But theſe magiſtrats have no ſuffrage, nor the tribuns, though they derive their 
preſence in the ſenat from the Romans; nor the judges, though they derive theirs 
trom the antient ſenat of Oceana. Every Monday this aſſembly fits of courſe; at 
other times, if there be occaſion, any mapiſtrat of the houſe, by giving order for 
the bell, or by his lictor or enſignbearer, calls a ſenat. And every magiſtrat or 
knight during his ſeſſion has the title, place and honor, of a duke, earl, baron, or 
knight, reſpectively. And every one that has born the ſame magiſtracy by his 
third ſeſſion, has his reſpective place and title during the term of his life, which is 
all the honor confer'd by this commonwealth, except upon the maſter of the ce- 
remonys, the malter of the horſe, and the king of the heralds, who are knights by 
their places. And thus you have the face of the ſenat, in which there is ſcarce 
any feature that is not Roman or Venetian; nor do the horns of the creſcent extend 
themſelves much unlike thoſe of the /anbedrim, on either hand of the prince, and 
of the father of that ſenat. But upon beauty, in which every man has his phanſy, 
we will not otherwiſe philoſophize than to remember that there is ſomething more 
than decency in the robe of a judg, that would not be well ſpar'd from the bench; 
and that the graveſt magiſtrat, to whom you can commit the ſword of juſtice, will 
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find a quickneſs in the ſpurs of honour, which if they be not laid to virtue, will 
lay themſelves to that which may rout a commonwealth. 
To com from the face of the ſenat, to the conſtitution and uſe of the parts; It 


is contain'd in the peculiar orders. And the orders which are peculiar to the ſenat, 
are either of election or inſtruction. 


ELECTIOxs in the ſenat are of three ſorts, annual, biennial, and extraordinary. 


ANNUAL elections are performed by the ſchedule calPd the tropic: and the tropic 
conſiſts of two parts; the one containing the magiſtrats, and the other the councils 
to be yearly elected. The ſchedule or tropic of the magiſtrats is as follows in 


Tur fifteenth ORDER, requiring, That upon every Monday next inſuing the laſt 
of March, the knights of the annual galaxys taking their places in the ſenat, be call'd 
the third region of the ſame; and that the houſe having diſmiſsd the firſt region, and 


receiv'd the third, procede to election of the magiſtrats contain'd in the firſt part of the 
tropic, by the inſuing ſchedule : 


The lord ſtrategus, ? 
The wy Gr annual magiſtrats. 


The ſecond cenſor, 


The third commiſſioner of the ſeal, 1 
. The third commiſſioner of the treaſury, F mel MART 419, 

THE annual magiſtrats (provided that no one man bears above one of thoſe honors 
during the term of one ſeſſion) may be elected out of any region. But the triennial ma- 
giſtrats may not be elefted out of any other than the third region only, leſt the term of 
their ſelſion expire before that of their honor; and (it being unlawful for a man lo bear 
magiſtracy any longer than be is therto qualify'd by the election of the people) cauſe a 

THE ſtrategus is firſ® preſident of the ſenat, and general of the army, if it be 
commanded to march; in which caſe there ſhall be a ſecond ſtrategus elected to be firſt 
preſident of the ſenat, and general of the ſecond army : and if this alſo be commanded 
to march, a third ſtrategus hall be cbaſen; and ſo on, as long as the commonwealth 


ſends forth armys. 


THE lord orator is the ſecond and more peculiar preſident of the ſenat to whom it 
appertains to keep the houſe to orders. 


THE cenlors, wherof the firſt by conſequence of his election is chancellor of the uni- 


verſity of Clio, and the ſecond of that of Calliope, are preſidents of the council for 


religion and magiſirats, to whom it belongs to keep the houſe to the order of the ballot. 
They are alſo inquiſitors into the ways and means of acquiring magiſtracy; and have 
power to puniſh indirect proceedings in the ſame, by removing a knight or magiſtrat out 
of the hauje, under appeal to the ſenat. | 

I commiſſioners of the ſeal being three, wherof the third is annually choſen out 
of the third region, are judges in chancery. 

THE commiſſioners of the treaſury being three, wherof the third is annually choſen 
out of the third region, are judges in the exchequer , and every magiſtrat of this ſche- 
dule has right to propoſe to the ſenat. * 
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BUT the ſtrategus with the fix commiſſioners, are the ſignory of this commonwealth, Of the ſig- 
having right of ſeſſion and ſuffrage in every council of the ſenat, and power either ot]. 


jointly or ſeverally to propoſe in all or any of them. 


I nave little in this order to obſerve and prove, but that the rategus is the ſame 
honor both in name and thing that was born, among others, by PHILOEMEN and 
ArxaTus in the commonwealth of the Achæans; the like having bin in uſe alſo 
with the Atoltans. The orator, calld otherwiſe the ſpeaker, is with ſmall altera- 
tion the ſame that had bin of former uſe in this nation. Theſe two, if you will, 
may be compar'd to the conſuls in Rome, or the ſuffetes in Carthage; tor their 
magiſtracy is ſcarce different. 

Tas cenſors derive their power of removing a ſenator from thoſe of Rome; the 

vernment of the ballot, from thoſe of Venice; and that of animadverſion upon 
the ambitus, or canvaſs tor magiſtracy from both. 

Taz /ignory, with the who.e right and uſe of that magiſtracy, to be hereafter 
more fully explain'd, is almoſt purely Yenetian. | 

Tux ſecond part of the tropic is directed by 


Tur ſixteenth ORDER, <vberby the conſtitution of the councils, being four; that 
is to ſay, the council of ſiate, the council of war, the council of religion, and the council 
of trade, is render'd conformable in their revolutions to that of the ſenat. As, firſt, 
by the annual election of five knights out of the firſt region of the ſenat into the council 
of ſtate, conſiſting of fifteen knights, five in every region. Secondly, By the annual elec- 
tion of three knights out of the third region of the council of ſtate, to be propos d by the 
provoſts, and elected by that council, into the council of war, conſiſting of nine knights, 
three in every region, not excluded by ihis eleftion from remaining members alſo of the 
council of ſtate. The four tribuns of the people have right of ſeſſion and ſuffrage in 
the council of war. Thirdly, By the annual election of four knights out of the third 
region of the ſenat into the council of religion, conſiſting of twelve knights, four in 

very region. Of this council the cenſors are preſidents FHeurthly, By the annual elec- 
tion of four knights out of the third region of the ſenat into the council of trade, con- 
fiſting of twelve knights, four in every region. and each region, in every one of theſe 
councils thus conſtituted, ſhall weekly and interchangeably elect one provoſt, whoſe ma- 
giſtracy ſhall continue for one week; nor all he be reelefed into the ſame, till every 
knight of that region in the ſame council has once born the ſame magiſtracy. And the 
proveſts being one in every region, three in every council, and twelve in all, beſide their 
other capacitys, ſball aſſemble and be a council, or rather an academy apart, to certain 
ends and purpoſes to be herecaſter further explain'd with theſe of the reſt of the councils. 


Tuis order is of no other uſe than the frame and turn of the councils, and yet 
of no ſmall one: for in motion conſiſts life; and the motion of a commonwealth 
will never be current, unleſs it be circular. Men that, like my lord Ertmoxus, 
not enduring the reſemblance of this kind of goverament to orbs and ſpheres, fall 
on phyſicing and purging it, do no more than is neceſſary; for if it be not in ro- 


tation both as to perſons and things, it will be very ſick. The pcople of Rome, 


as to perſons, if they had not bin taken up by the wheel of magittracy, had over- 
turn d the chariot of the ſenat. And thoſe of Lacedemon, as to things, had not 
bin ſo quiet when the ſenat traſh'd their buſineſs, by incroaching upon the reſult, 
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if by the inſtitution of the ephors they had not brought it about again. So that if 
you allow not a commonwealth her rotation, in which conſiſts her equality, you 
reduce her to a party, and then it is neceſſary that you be phyſicians indeed, or ra- 

ther farriers; for you will have ſtrong patients, and ſuch as muſt be halter'd and 
caſt, or your ſelves may need boneſetters. Wherfore the councils of this com- 
monwealth, both in regard of their elections, and, as will be ſhewn, of their at- 
fairs, are uniform with the ſenat in their revolutions ; not as whirlpits to ſwallow, 
but to bite, and with the ſcrues of their rotation to hold and turn a buſineſs (like 
the vice of a ſmith) to the hand of the workman. Without engins of which na- 
ture it is not poſſible for the ſenat, much leſs for the people, to be perfect artificers 
in a political capacity. But I ſhall not hold you longer from 


17 Ocder. Tut ſeventeenth ORDER, directing biennial eleftions, or the conſtitution of the 


þe pony "ny orb of ambaſſadors in ordinary, conſiſting of four reſidences, the revolution wherof is 


nial election Perform'd in eipht years, and preſerv'd thro the election of one ambaſſador in two years 

or orb of am- by the ballot of the ſenat to repair to the court of France, and refide there for the term 

baſſadors in f too years; and the term of two years being expir'd, to remove from thence to the 

OT court of Spain, there to continue for the ſpace of two years, and thence to remove 1o 
the ſtate of Venice; and after two years reſidence in that city, to conclude with his re- 
fidence at Conſtantinople for a like term of time, and ſo to return. A knight of the 
ſenat, or a deputy of the prerogative, may not be elected ambaſſador in ordinary, becauſe 
a knight or deputy ſo choſen, muſt either loſe his ſeſſion, which would cauſe an uneven- 
neſs in the motion of this commonwealth, or accumulat magiſtracy, which agrees not 
with the equality of the ſame. Nor may any man be elected into this capacity that is 
above five and thirty years of age, leſt the commonwealth loſe the charge of his educa- 
tion, by being depriv'd at his return of the fruit of it, or elſe injoy it not long thro the 
defects of nature, | 


Turs order is the perſpective of the commonwealth, wherby ſhe foreſees ; dan- 
ger or the traffic, wherby ſhe receives every two years the return of a ſtateſman 
inrich'd with eight years experience, from the prime marts of negotiation in Europe. 


And ſo much for the elections in the ſenat that are ordinary; ſuch as are extra- 
ordinary follow in 


18 Order. Tat eighteenth ORDER, appointing all elections upon emergent occaſions, excepi 
2 that of the diftator, to be made by the ſcrutiny, or that kind of election, wherby a 
2 3 8 council coms to be a fifth order of elefteors. For example, if there be occaſion of an am- 
or by the baſſador extraordinary, the provoſts of the council of ſtate, or any two of them, ſhal! 
ſcrutiny, propoſe to the ſame, till one competitor be choſen by that council: and the council having 

choſen a competitor, ſhall bring his name into the ſenat, which in the uſual way ſhall 

 ebuſe four more competitors to the ſame magiſtracy ; and put them, with the competitor 
of the council, to the ballot of the houſe, by which he of the five that is choſen is ſaid 

to be elected by the ſcrutiny of the council of ſtate. A vice-admiral, a polemarch, or 

field officer, ſhall be elected after the ſame manner, by the ſcrutiny of the council of war. 
A judg or ſerjeant at law, by the ſcrutiny of the commiſſioners of the ſeal. A baron, 

or confiderable officer of the exchequer, by the ſcrutiny of the commiſſioners of the trea- 

fury. Men in magiſtracy, or out of it, are equally capable of election by the ſcrutiny , 
but a magiſtrat or officer elected by the ſcrutiny to a military imployment, if he be neither 
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a knight of the ſenat, nor a deputy of the prerogative, ought to have his office confirm d 
by the prerogative, becauſe the militia in a commonwealth, where the people are ſove- 
rain, is not lawful to be touch'd injuſſu populi. 


Tun Romans were ſo curious, that tho their conſuls were elected in the * centu- 
riat aſſembiys, they might not touch the militia, except they were confirm'd in the 
+ parochial aſſemblys : for a magiſtrat not receiving his power from the people, 
takes it from them; and to. take away their power, is to take away their liberty. 
As to the election by the ſcrutiny, it is eaſily perceiv'd to be Venetian, there bein 
no ſuch way to take in the knowlege, which in all reaſon mult be beſt in every 
council of ſuch men as are moſt fit tor their turns, and yet to keep them from the 
biaſs of particular affection or intereſt under that pretence: for the cauſe why the 
great council in Venice ſcarce ever elects any other than the name that is brought 
in by the ſcrutiny, is very probable to be, that they may .. . This election is the 
laſt of thoſe appertaining to the ſenat. The councils being choſen by the orders 
already ſhewn, it remains that we come to thoſe wherby they are inſtructed: and 
the orders of inſtruction to the councils are two, the firſt for the matter wherupon 
they are to procede: and the ſecond for the manner of their proceding. The mat- 
ter of the councils 1s diſtributed to them by 


Tu nineteenth ORDER, diſtributing to every council ſuch buſineſſes as are properly 
to belong to their cognizance, wherof ſom they ſhall receive and determin; and others 
they ſhall receive, prepare, and introduce into the houſe : as, firſt, | 

THE council of ſtate is to receive all addreſſes, intelligences, and letters of negotia- 
tion; to give audience to ambaſſadors ſent to, and to draw up inſtructions for ſuch as 
ſhall be ſent by, this commonwealth, to receive propoſitions from, and held intelligence 
with the provincial councils; to conſider upon all laws to be enacted, amended, or re- 
peaPd; and upon all levys of men or money, war or peace, leagues or aſſociations to be 
made by this commonwealth, ſo far forth as is conducible to the orderly preparation of 
the ſame to be introduc'd by them into the ſenat. Provided that all ſuch affairs, as 
otherwiſe appertaining to the council of ſtate, are, for the good of the commonwealth, 
to be carry'd with greater ſecrecy, be manag'd by the council of war, with power to re- 
ceive and ſend forth agents, ſpys, emiſſarys, intelligencers, frigots; and to manage af. 
fairs of that nature, if it be neceſſary, without communication to the ſenat, till ſuch 
time as it may be had without detriment to the buſineſs. But they fhall have no power 
to engage the commonwealth in a war without the conſent of the ſenat and the people. 
It appertains alſo to this council to take charge of the fleet as admiral, aud of all 
ſtorebouſes, armorys, arſenals, and magazins appertaining to this commonzwealth. They 
Hall keep a diligent recerd of the military expeditions from time to time reported by him 
that was ſtrategus or general, or one of the polemarchs in that action; or at leaſt ſo far 
as the experience of ſuch commanders may tend to the improvement of the military iſci- 
plin, which they ſhall digeſt and introduce into the ſenat : and if the ſenat ſhall ther- 
upon frame any article, they ſhall ſee that it be obſerv'd in the muſters or education of 
the youth. And wheras the council of war is the ſentinel or ſcout of this commonwealth, 
if any perſon or perſons ſhall go about to introduce debate into any popular aſſembly 
of the ſame, or otherwiſe to alter the preſent government, or ſtrike at the root of it, 


* Centuriatis, | + Curiatis Comitiis, 


they 
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they hall apprehend, or cauſe to be apprehended, ſeiꝝ d, impriſond; and examin, ar- 
raign, acquit, or condemn, and cauſe to be executed any ſuch perſon or perſons, by their 
proper power and authority, and without appeal. 

THE council of religion, as the arbiter of this commonwealth in caſes of conſcience 
more peculiarly appertaining to religion, chriſtian charity, and a pious life, ſhall have 
the care of the national religion, and the protection of the liberty of conſcience, with the 
cognizance of all cauſes relating to either of them. And firſt as to the national religion; 
they ſhall cauſe all places or preferments of the beſt revenue in either of the uni verſitys to 
be confer d upon no other than ſuch of the moſt learn'd and pious men, as have dedicated 
themſelves to the ſtudy of theology. They ſhall alſo take a ſpecial care that by ſuch aug- 
mentations as be or ſhall hereafter be appointed by the ſenat, every benefice in this na- 
tion be improv'd at leaſt to the value of one hundred pounds a year. And to the end 
that there be no intereſt at all, wherby the divines or teachers of the national religion 
may be corrupted, or corrupt religion, they ſhall be capable of no other kind of imploy- 
ment or preferment in this commonwealth. And wheras a directory for the adminiſtra- 
tion of the national religion is to be prepar'd by this council, they ſhall in this and other 
debates of this nature procede in manner following: a queſtion ariſing in matter of re- 
ligion ſhall be put and ſtated by the council in writing; which writing the cenſors ſhall 


ſend by their beadles (being proctors choſen to attend them) each to the univerſity wherof 


he is chancellor; and the vice-chancellor of the ſame receiving the writing, ſhall call a 
convocation of all the divines of that univerſity, being above forty years of age. And 
the univerſitys upon à point ſo propesd, ſhall have no manner of intelligence or corre- 
ſpondence one with another, till their debates be ended, and they have mage return of 
their anſwers to the council of religion by two or three of their own members, that they 
may clear their ſenſe, if any doubt ſhould ariſe, to the council; which don, they ſhall 
return, and the council having receiv'd ſuch information, ſhall procede according to their 
own judgments, in the preparation of the whole matter for the ſenat : that ſo the in- 
tereſt of the learned being remov'd, there may be a right application of reaſon ta ſcrip- 
ture, which is the foundation of the national religion. 
SECONDLY, This council, as to the protection of the liberty of conſcience, ſhail 
ſuffer no coercive power in the matter of religion to be exercis'd in this nation: the 


teachers of the natural religion being no other than ſuch as voluntarily undertake that 


For the corn- 
Cil of trade. 


calling; and their auditors or hearers, no other than are alſo voluntary. Nor ſhall any 
gather'd congregation be moleſted or interrupted in their way of worſhip (being neither 
Jewiſh or idolatrous) but vigilantiy and vigorouſly protected and defended in the injoy- 
ment, practice, and profeſſion of the ſame. And if there be officers or auditors ap- 
Pointed by any ſuch congregation for the introduction of cauſes into the council of religion, 
all fuch cauſes ſo introduc'd ſhall be receiv'd, heard, and determin'd by the ſame, with 
recourſe had, if need be, to the ſenat. 

THIRDLY, Every pelition addreſt to the ſenat, except that of a tribe, ſhall be 
receiv'd, examin'd, and debated by this council; and ſuch only as they, upon ſuch ex- 
amination and debate had, ſhall think fit, may be introduc'd into the ſenat. 

T HE council of trade being the vena porta of this nation, ſhall hereafter receive in- 
ſtructious more at large. For the preſent, their experience attaining to a right under- 
ftanaing of thoſe trades and myſterys that feed the veins of this commonwealth, and a 
true diſtindlion of them from thoſe that ſuck or exhauſt the ſame, they ſhall acquaint the 
ſenat with the conveniences and inconveniences, to the end that incouragement may be ap- 
Phe d to the one, and remedy to the other. 


THE 
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THE academy of the provoſts, being the affability of the commonwealth, ſhall af- 
ſemble every day towards the evening in a fair room, having certain withdrawing rooms 
therto belonging. And all ſorts of company that will repair thither for converſation or 
diſcourſe, ſo it be upon matters of government, news, or intelligence, or to propoſe any 
thing to the councils, ſhall be freely and affably receiv'd in the outer chamber, and heard 
in the wway of civil converſation, which is to be manag'd without any other aw or cere- 
mony than is therto uſually appertaining; to the end that every man may be free, and 
that what is propos d by one, may be argu'd or diſcoursd by the reſt, except the matter 
be of ſecrecy ; in which caſe the provoſts, or ſom of them, ſhall take ſuch as defire audi- 
ence into one of the withdrawing rooms. And the provoſts are to give their minds, that 
this academy be ſo govern'd, adorn'd, and preſerv'd, as may be moſt atiratiive to men 
of parts and good affettions to the commonwealth, for the excellency of the converſation. 

FURTHERMORE, if any man,” not being able or willing to com in perſon, has 
any advice to give which he judges may be for the good of the commonwealth, he may 
write his mind to the academy of the provoſts, in a letter fign'd or not fignd ; which letter 
ſhall be left with the doorkeeper of the academy. Nor ſhall any perſon delivering ſuch a 
letter be ſeiz'd, moleſted, or detain'd, tho it ſhould prove to be a libel, But ihe letters 
ſo deliver'd ſhall be preſented to the provoſts , and in caſe they be ſo many that they can- 
not well be perus'd by the provoſts themſelves, they ſhall diſtribute them as they pleaſe to 
be read by the gentlemen of the academy, who finding any thing in them material, will 
find matter of diſcourſe : or if they happen upon a buſineſs that requires privacy, return 
it with a note upon it to a provoſt. And the provoſts by the ſecretarys attending ſhall 
cauſe ſuch notes out of diſcourſes or letters to be taken as they pleaſe, to the end that they 
may propoſe, as occaſion ſerves, what any two of them ſhall think fit out of their notes 
ſo taken to their reſpective councils : to the end that not only the ear of the commonwealth 
be open to all, but that men of ſuch education being in her ey, ſhe may upon emergent 
elections or occaſions be always provided of her choice of fit perſons. 

EVERY council being adorn'd with a ſtate for the ſignory, ſhall be attended by !wwo 
ſecretarys, two doorkeepers, and two meſſengers in ordinary, and have power to command 
more upon emergencys, as occaſion requires. And the academy ſhall ve attended with two 
ſecretarys, two meſſengers, and two doorkeepers ; this with the other councils being pro- 
vided with their farther conveniences at the charge of the ſtate. 

BUT wheras it is incident to commonwealths, upon emergencys requiring extraom— 
dinary ſpeed or ſecrecy, either thro their natural delays or unnatural hajt, to incur equal 
danger, while holding to the flow pace of their orders, they com not in time to defend 
themſelves from ſom ſudden blow ; or breaking them for the greater ſpeed, they but haſt 
to their own deſtruction : if the ſenat ſhall at any time make election of nine knights ex- 
traorainary, to be added to the council of war, as a juncta for the term of three months, 


the council of war, with the juncta ſo added, is for the term of the ſame dictator of 


Oceana, having power to levy men and mony, to make war and peace, as alſo to engt 
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laws, which ſhall be good for the ſpace of one year (if they be not ſconer repeaÞd by the - 
ſenat and the people) and for no longer time, except they be conjirm'd by the ſenat and 


the people. And the whole adminiſtration of the commonwealth for the term of the ſaid 
three months ſhall be in the dictator; provided, that the diftatir ſhall have ns power to 
ao any thing that tends not to bis proper end and inſtitution, but all to the preſervation 
of the commonwealth as it is eftabliſh'd, and for the ſudden reſiitution of the ſume to the 
natural channel and common courſe of government. And all atts, orders, decrecs, or 
laws of the council of war with the juncta, being thus created, fhall be fig, | 
DICTATOR OCEAN. 
| 11s 
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Tuis order of inſtructions to the councils being (as in a matter of that nature iz 


requiſit) very large, I have us'd my beſt ſkill to abbreviat it in ſuch manner as 
might ſhew no more of it than 1s neceſſary to the underſtanding of the whole ; tho 
as to the parts, or further dutys of the councils, I have omitted many things of 
ſingular uſe in a commonwealth. But it was diſcours'd at the council by the Az. 
cho in this man ner: 8 


cc 


My lords, the legiſlators, 


OUR councils, except the dictator only, are proper and native ſprings 

and ſources, you fee, which (hanging a few ſticks and ſtraws, that, as lets 
conſiderable, would otherwiſe be more troubleſom, upon the banks of their pe- 
culiar channels) derive the full ſtream of buſineſs into the ſenat, ſo pure, and ſo 
far from the poſſibility of being troubPd or ſtain'd (as will undeniably appear by 
the courſe contain'd in the inſuing order) with any kind of privat intereſt or par- 
tiality, that it ſhall never be poſſible for any aſſembly hearkning to the advice or 
information of this or that worthy member (either inſtructed upon his pillow, or 
while he was making himſelf ready, or by the petition or ticket which he receiv'd 
at the door) to have half the fecurity in his faith, or advantage by his wiſdom ; 
ſuch a ſenat or council being, thro the incertainty of the winds, like a wave of 
the ſea, Nor ſhall it otherwiſe mend the matter by flowing up into dry ditches, 
or referring buſineſſes to be better examin'd by committees, than to go farther 
about with it to leſs purpoſe ; if it dos not ebb back again with the more mud in 
it, For in a caſe refer'd to an occaſional committee, of which any member that 
is deſirous may get himſelf nam'd, and to which nobody will com, but either 
for the ſake of his friend, or his own intereſt ; it fares little better as to the In- 
formation of the ſenat, than if it had bin refer'd to the partys. Wherfore the 
Athenians being diſtributed into four tribes, out of which by equal numbers they 
annually choſe four hundred men, call'd, the ſenat of the Bean (becauſe the bal- 
lot at their election was perform'd by the uſe of beans) divided them by fiftys into 
eight parts. And every fifty in their turn, for one eighth part of the year, vas 
a council apart call'd the Prytans. The Prytans in their diſtinct council receiv- 
ing all comers, and giving ear to every man that had any thing to propoſe con- 
cerning the commonwealth, had power to debate and prepare all the buſineſſes 
that were to be introduc'd into the ſenat. The Achzans had ten ſelected magi- 
ſtrats call'd the demiurgs, conſtituting a council apart call'd the fpnarchy, which 
with the frategus prepar'd all the buſineſs that was introduc'd into their ſenat. 
But both the ſenat of the Athenians, and that of the Achæans, would have won- 
der'd if a man had told them, that they were to receive all comers and diſ- 
courſes, to the end that they might refer them afterwards, to the Prytans or the 
ſynerchy; much leſs to an occaſional committee, expos'd to the catch that catch 
may of the partys intereſted. And yet Venice, in this, as in moſt of her orders, 
excels them all by the conſtitution of her councils, that of the college, and the 
other of the dieci, or council of ten. The courſe of the college is exactly de- 
ſcrib'd in the inſuing order: and for that of the dieci, it ſo little differs from 
what it has beſtow'd upon our di#ator, that I need not make any particular de- 
ſcription of it. But to di#atorian power in general, and the uſe of it, becauſe it 
muſt needs be of difficult digeſtion to ſuch as, puking ſtill at antient prudence, 
„ ſhew 
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ſhew themſelves to be in the nurſery of motherwit; it is no leſs than neceſſary to 
ſay ſomthing. And, firſt, in a commonwealth that is not wrought up, or per- 
fected, this power will be of very frequent, if not continual uic ; wherfore it is 
ſaid more than once, upon defects of the government, in the book of Judges, 
that in thoſe days there was no king in Iſrael. Nor has the tranſlator, tho for 19 
king he ſhould have ſaid no judge, abus'd you fo much; ſeeing that the diftator 
(and ſuch was the judg of Hrael) or the dictatorian power being in a ſingle per- 
ſon, ſo little differs from monarchy, which follow'd in that, that from the ſame 
cauſe there has bin no other effect in any commonwealth ; as in Rome was mani— 
feſt by SYLLA and CESAR, who to make themſelves abſolute or ſoverain, had no 
more to do than to prolong their magiſtracy; for * the dictatorian power was re- 
puted divine, and therfore irreſiſtible. Nevertheleſs, ſo it is, that without this 
power, which is ſo dangerous, and ſubject to introduce monarchy, a common— 
wealth cannot be ſafe from falling into the like diſſolution ; unleſs you have an 
expedient in this caſe of your own, and bound up by your providence from re- 
coiling. Expedients in ſom cafes you muſt not only have, but be beholden for 
them to ſuch whom you muſt truſt at a pinch, when you have not leiſure to ſtand 
with them for ſecurity ; which will be a thouſand times more dangerous. And 
there can never be a commonwealth otherwiſe than by the order in debate wrought 
up to that perzection ; but this neceſſity muſt ſomtimes happen in regard of ker 
natural ſlowneſs and openneſs, and the ſuddenneſs of aſſaults that may be mad 

upon her, as alſo the ſecreſy which in ſom caſes may be of abſolute neceſſity to 
her affairs. Whence MachiAvEL concludes it poſitively, that a commonwealth 
unprovided of ſuch a refuge, mult fall to ruin: for her courle is either broken 
by the blow in one of thoſe caſes, or by herſelf, while it ſtartles her out of her 
orders. And indeed a commonwealth 1s like a greyhound, which having once 
coaſted, will never after run fair, but grow ſlothful; and when it coms to make 
a common practice of taking nearer ways than its orders, it is diſſolv'd: for the 
being of a commonwealth conſiſts in its orders. Wherfore at this lift you will 
be expos'd to danger, if you have not provided betore-hand for the ſafety of your 
reſort in the like caſes : nor is it ſufficient that your reſort be ſafe, unlels it be as 
ſecret and quick; for if it be flow or open, your former inconveniences are not 
remedy'd. Now for our imitation in this part, there is nothing in experience like 
that of the council of ten in Venice; the benefit wherof would be too long to be 
ſhewn in the whole piece, and therfore I ſhall take but a pattern out of JanoTTr. 
In the war, ſays he, which the Yenetians had with Florence in Caſentin, the Flg- 
rentins finding a neceſſity in their affairs far from any other inclination in them— 
ſelves to aſk their peace, ſent ambaſſadors about it to Venice, where they were no 
ſooner heard, than the bargain was ftruck up by the council of ten: and every 
body admiring (ſeeing this commonwealth ſtood upon the higher ground) what 
ſnhould be the reaſon of ſuch haſt; the council upon the return of the ambaſſa- 
dors imparted letters to the ſenat, wherby it appear'd, that the Turc had newly 
lanch'd a formidable fleet againſt their ſtate ; which had ic bin underſtood by the 
Florentins, it was well enough known they would have made no peace. Wher— 
tore the ſervice of the ten was highly applauded by the ſenat, and celebrated by 
the Venetians. Wherby may appear, not only in part what uſe there is of dic- 
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e tatorian power in that government, but that it is aſſum'd at the diſcretion of that 
council; wheras in this of Oceana it is not otherwiſe intruſted than when the 
<« ſenat, in the election of nine knights extraordinary, gives at once the commiſ- 
' % ſion, and takes ſecurity in a balance, added to the council of war, tho ſecurer 
. ce before by the tribuns of the people than that of Venice, which yet never incur'd 
tf | « jealouſy : for if the younger nobility have bin often girding at it, that happen'd 
a « not ſo much thro the apprehenſion of danger in it to the commonwealth, as 
te thro the aw of it upon themſelves. Wherfore the graver have doubtleſly ſhewn 


their prudence in the law; wherby the magiſtracy of theſe counſillors being to ö 
c laſt till their ſucceſſors be created, the council 1s eſtabliſp'd. 


Tux inſtructions of the councils for their matter being ſhewn, it remains that I 
ſhew the inſtructions for the manner of their proceding, as they follow in | 


| 20 Order, Tus twentieth ORDER, containing the method of debates to be obſerv'd by the ma- ; 
1 HO. Ziſtrats and the councils ſucceſſively in order to a decree of the ſenat. 4 
1 cils as to their T HE magiſtrats of the ſignory, as counſillors of this commonwealth, ſhall take into 
| manner of their conſideration all matters of ſtate, or of government; and, having right to propoſe : 
proceding. in any council, may any one or more of them propoſe what buſineſs be or they pleaſe in 
that council to which it moſs properly belongs. And, that the councils may be held to 8 
their duty, the ſaid magiſtrats are ſuperintendants and inſpectors of the ſame, with E 
right to propoſe to the ſenat. | | F. 
THE cenſors have equal power with theſe magiſtrats, but in relation to the council 
of religion only. | 

ANY two of the three provoſts in every council may propoſe to, and are the more 
11 peculiar propoſers of, the ſame council; to the end that there be not only an inſpection 
5 | and ſuperintendency of buſineſs in general, but that every work be alſo committed to a 

9 peculiar hand. | 
ANY one or more of the magiſtrats, or any two of the provoſts reſpectively having 
5 propos d, the council ſhall debate the buſineſs ſo propos d, ta which they of the third re- 
1 gion that are willing ſhall ſpeak firſt in their order; they of the ſecond, next; and they 
We | of the firſt, laſt : and the opinions of thoſe that propos'd or ſpoke, as they ſhall be thought 
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1 the moſt conſiderable by the council, ſhall be taken by the ſecretary of the ſame in writing, 
. | and each of them fign'd with the name of the author. — | 
14 THE opinions being thus prepar'd, any magiſtrat of the fignory, the cenſors, or any | 


Fi. two of the provoſts of that council, upon this occaſion may aſſemble the ſenat. 
if THE ſenat being aſſembled, the opinions (for example, if they be four) ſhall be read 
1 in their order, that is, according to the order or dignity of the magiſtrats or c:unfillors 
1 by which they were figen'd. And being read, if any of the council introducing them will 
1 ſpeak, they, as beſt acquainted with the buſineſs, fhall have precedence; and after them 
Wil the ſenators ſhall ſpeak according to their regions, beginning by the third firſt, and ſo 
0 conlinuing till every man that will has ſpoken : and when the opinions have bin ſufficiently 
bl debated, they ſhall be put all together to the ballot after this manner. | 
." FOUR ſecretarys carrying each of them one of the opinions in one hand, with a white 
11188 | box in the other, and each following the other, according to the order of the opinions, 
1 ſhall preſent his box, naming the author of his opinion to every ſenator; and one ſecre- 
tary or ballotin with a green box ſhall follow the four white ones; and one ſecretary or 
| ballotin with a red box fhall follow the green one: and every ſenator ſhall put one ball 
7-4 into 
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into ſom one of theſe fix boxes. The ſuffrage being gather'd and open d before the fig. 
nory, if the red box or nonſincere had above half the ſuffrages, the opinions ſhall be all 
caſt out, for the major part of the houſe is not clear in the buſineſs. If no one of the 

our opinions had above half the ſuſfrages in the affirmative, that which had feweſt 
ſpall be caſt out, and the other three ſhall be balloted again. F no one of the three had 
above balf, that which had feweſt ſhall be caſt out, and the other two ſpall ballot again. 
If neither of the two had above half, that which had feweſt ſhall be caſt out, and the 
remaining opinion ſhall be balloted again. And if the remaining opinion has not above 
half, it ſhall alſo be caſt out. But the firſt of the opinions that arrives at moſt above 
half in the affirmative, is the decree of the ſenat. The opinions being all of them caſt 
out by the nonſincere, may be review'd, if occaſion permits, by the council, and brought 
in again. If they be caſt out by the negative, the caſe being of advice only, the houſe 
approves not, and there is an end of it : the caſe being neceſſary, and admitting delay, 
the council is to think again upon the buſineſs, and to bring in new opinions; but the 
caſe being neceſſary, and not admitting delay, the ſenat immediately electing the jundta, 
ſhall create the dictator. And let the dictator, as the Roman ſaying is, take care 
that the commonwealth receives no harm. 

THIS in caſe the debate concludes not in a decree. But if a decree be paſt, it is 
either in matter of ſtate or government according to law enacted already, and then it is 
good without going any further : or it is in matter of law to be enacted, repeald or 
amended; and then the decree of the ſenat, eſpecially if it be for a war, or for a levy of 
men or mony, is invalid, without the reſult of the commonwealth, which is in the prerc- 
gative tribe, or repreſentative of the people. 

THE ſenat having prepar'd a decree to be propos'd to the people, ſball appoint their 
propoſers; and no other may propoſe for the ſenat to the people but the magiſtrats of the 
houſe : that is to ſay, the three commiſſioners of the ſeal, or any two of them, the three 
of the treaſury, or any two of them ;, or the two cenſors. 

THE ſenat having appointed their propoſers, ſhall require of the tribuns a muſter of 
the people at a ſet time and place: and the tribuns or any two of them having muſter d 
the people accordingly, the propoſers ſhall propoſe the ſenſe or decree of the ſenat by clauſes 
to the people. And that which is propos d by the authority of the ſenat, and reſolv'd by 
the command of the people, is the Iaw of Oceana, 


To this order, implicitly containing the ſum very near of the whole civil part of 
the commonwealth, my lord Ax cho ſpok: thus in council. 


My dear lords; 


4 T HERE is a ſaying, that a man muſt cut his coat according to his cloth. 
When I conſider what God has allow'd or furniſh'd to our preſent work, I 

am amaz'd. You would have a popular government, he has weigh'd it to you 
in the preſent balance, as I may — to a dram; you have no more to do, but 

* to fix it. For the ſuperſtructures of ſuch a government, they require a good 
ariſtocracy: and you have, or have had a nobility or gentry the beſt ſtudy'd, and 
the beſt writers, at leaſt next that of 7aly, in the whole world; nor have they 
bin inferior, when ſo exercis'd, in the leading of armys. But the people are the 


* Et videat dictator ne quid reſpub. detrimenti capiat. 
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main body of a commonwealth ; ſhew me from the treaſurys of the ſnow (as it 
is in Jos) to the burning zone, a people whoſe ſhoulder ſo univerſally and 0 
exactly fit the corſlet. Neverthalels | it were convenient to be well provided with 
auxiliaries. There is Marpeſia thro her fruitfulneſs inexhauſtible of men, and 
men thro her barrenneſs not only inur'd to hardſhip, but in your arms. It may 
be ſaid, that Venice, excepting only that ſhe takes not in the people, is the moſt 
incomparable ſituation of a commonwealth. You are Venice taking in your peo- 
ple and your auxiliarys too. My lords, the children of ael were makers of 
brick, before they were builders of a commonwealth : but our brick 1s made, 
our morter temper'd, the cedars of Lebanon are hew'd and ſquar'd to our hands. 
Has this bin the work of man? or is it in man to withſtand this work? all he 
that contends with the Almighty, inſtruct him ? he that reproves God, let him anſwer 
it. For our parts, every thing is ſo laid, that when we come to have uſe of it, 
it is the next at hand; and unleſs we can conceive that God and nature do any 
thing in vain, there is no more for us to do but to diſpatch. The piece, which 
we have reach'd tous in the foregoing orders, is the ariſtocracy. Athens, as has 
bin ſhewn, was plainly loſt thro the want of a good ariſtocracy. But the ſuf- 
ficiency of an ariſtocracy gos demonſtrably upon the hand of the nobility or 
gentry: for that the politics can be maſter'd without ſtudy, or that the people 
can have leiſure to ſtudy, is a vain imagination; and what kind of ariſtocracy 
divines and lawyers would make, let their incurable running upon their own 
narrow biaſs, and their perpetual invectives againſt Macnraver (tho in ſom 
places juſtly reprovable, yet the only politician, and incomparable patron of 
the people) ſerve for inſtruction. I will ſtand no more to the judgment of law- 
yers and divines in this work, than to that of ſo many other tradeſmen ; but if 
this model chances to wander abroad, I recommend it to the Roman ſpeculativi 
(the moſt complete gentlemen of this age) for their cenſure : or with my lord 
Epiuoxus his leave, ſend three or four hundred copys to your agent at Venice 
to be preſented to the magiſtrats there; and when they have conſider'd them, to 
be propos'd to the debate of the ſenat, the moſt competent judges under heaven, 
who, tho they have great affairs, will not refuſe to return you the oracle of 
their ballot. The counſillors of princes I will not truſt; they are but journy- 
men. The wiſdom of theſe later times in princes affairs (lays VERUL am1vs) 7s 
rather fine aeliverys and ſbiftings of dangers when they be near, than ſolid and 
grounded courſes to keep them off, Their counſillors do not derive their proced- 
ings from any found root of government that may contain the demonſtration, 
and aſſure the ſucceſs of them, but are expedient-mongers, givers of themſelves 
to help a lame dog over a ſtile; elſe how coms it to pals, that the fame of car- 
dinal Riculizu has bin like thunder, wherof we hear the noiſe, but can make 
no demonſtration of the reaſon ? but to return, if neither the people, nor di- 
vines, and lawyers, can be the ariſtocracy of a nation, there remains only the no- 
bility; in which ſtile, to avoid farther repetition, 1 ſhall underſtand the gentry 
alſo, as the French do by the word nobleſſe. | 

Nou to treat of the nobility in ſuch fort as may be leſs obnoxious to miſtake, 


it will be convenient, and anſwerable to the preſent occaſion, that I divide my 
diſcourſe into four parts. 


« TIE 
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« 'Tye firſt treating of nobility, and the kinds of it. 
« Tur ſecond, of their capacity of the ſenat. 
« Tu third, of the divers kinds of ſenats. 


« Tux fourth, of the ſenat, according to the foregoing orders. 


« Nop1LIiTY may be defin'd divers ways; for it is either antient riches, or an- 
tient virtue, or a title confer'd by a prince or a commonwealth, 

« NoBILITY of the firſt kind may be ſubdivided into two others, ſuch as hold 
an overbalance in dominion or property to the whole people, or ſuch as hold 
not an overbalance. In the former caſe, a nobility (ſuch was the Gothic, of 
which ſufficient has bin ſpoken) is incompatible with popular government; for 
to popular government it is eſſential that power ſhould be in the people, but the 
overbalance of a nobility in dominion draws the power to themſelves. Wherfore 
in this ſenſe it is that MacniavtL is to be underſtood, where he ſays, | that 
theſe are pernicious in a commonwealth ; and of France, Spain, and Italy, that 
they are nations F which for this cauſe are the corruption of the world: for 
otherwiſe nobility may according to his definition (which is, that they are ſuch 
as live upon their own revenues in plenty, without ingagement either to the tilling 
of their lands, or other work for their livelihood) hold an underbalance to the 
people; in which caſe they are not only ſafe, but neceſſary to the natural mix- 


ture of a well-order'd commonwealth. For how elſe can you have a common- 


wealth that 1s not altogether mechanic ? or what compariſon is there of ſuck 
commonwealths as are, or com neareſt to mechanic, for example, Athens, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, to Lacedemon, Rome, and Venice, plum'd with their ariſtocra— 
cys? your mechanics, till they have firſt feather'd their neſts, like the fowls of 
the air, whoſe whole imployment is to ſeek their food, are ſo buſy'd in their 
private concernments, that they have neither leiſure to ſtudy the public, nor 
are ſafely to be truſted with it, * becauſe a man is not faithfully imbark'd in this 
kind of ſhip, if he has no ſhare in the freight. Bur if his ſhare be ſuch as gives 
him leiſure by his privat advantage to reflect upon that of the public, what other 
name is there for this ſort of men, being à leur aiſe, but (as Macniaver you 
lee calls them) Nopttity ? eſpecially when their familys com to be ſuch as are 
noted for their ſervices don to the commonwealth, and ſo take into their antient 
riches antient virtue, which is the ſecond definition of nobility, but ſuch a ore 
as is ſcarce poſhble in nature without the former. For as the baggage, ſays Vx- 
RULAMIUS, ig 70 an army, ſo are riches to virtue; they cannot be ſpar'd nor lef! 
behind, tho they be impeaiments, ſuch as not only hinder the march, but ſometimes 
thro the care of them loſe or diſturb the victory. Of this latter ſort is the nobility 
of Oceana; the beſt of all others, becauſe they, having no ſtamp whence to de- 
rive their price, can have it no otherwiſe than by their intrinſic value. The 
third definition of nobility, is a title, honor, or diſtinction from the people, 
confer*d or allow'd by the prince or the commonwealth. And this may be two 
ways, either without any ſtamp or privilege, as in Oceana; or with ſuch privi- 


leges as are inconſiderable, as in Athens after the battel of Plateæ, whence the 


+ Queſi tali ſono pernitiof in ogni republica, & in ogni provincia, 
1 Lequali tutte inſieme ſono la corruttela del mondo. 
* Egeſtas haud facile habetur fine damuo. 
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nobility had no right, as ſuch, but to religious offices, or inſpedt ion of the pub- 
lic games, to which they were alſo to be elected by the people: or with privi- 
leges, and thoſe conſiderable ones, as the nobility in Albens before the battel of 
Plateæ, and the Patricians in Rome, each of which had right, or claim'd it, to 
the ſenat and all the magiſtracys ; wherin for ſom time they only by their ſtamp 
were current. 
« Bur to begin higher, and to ſpeak more at large of nobility in their ſeveral 
capacitys of the ſenat. The phylarchs or princes of the tribes of Jrael were 
the moſt ren-wn'd, or, as the Latin, the moſt noble of the congregation, wher- 
of by hereditary right they had the leading and judging, The patriarchs, or 
princes of familys, according as they declar'd their pedigrees, had the like right 
as to their familys; but neither in theſe nor the former, was there any heredi- 
tary right to the ſanbedrim: tho there be little queſtion but the wiſe men, and 
underſtanding, and known among their tribes, which the people took or elected 
into thoſe or other magiſtracys, and whom Moss made rulers over them, muſt 
have bin of theſe; ſeeing they could not chuſe but be the moſt known among 
the tribes, and were likelieſt by the advantages of education to be the moſt wife 
and underſtanding 
Soto having found the Athenians neither locally nor genealogically, but by 
their different ways of life, divided into four tribes, that is, into the ſoldiery, 
tie tradeſmen, the huſbandmen, and the goatherds, inſtituted a new diſtribution 
of them, according to the cenſe or valuation of their eſtates, into four claſſes : 
the firſt, ſecond, and third, conſiſting of ſuch as were proprietors in land, di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by the rate of their freeholds, with that ſtamp upon them, which 
making them capable of adding honor to their riches, that is to ſay, of the 
ſenat, and all the magiſtracys, excluded the fourth, being the bady of the peo- 
ple, and far greater in number than the former three, from all other right, as 
to thoſe capacitys, except the election of theſe, who by this means became a he- 
reditary ariſtocracy or ſcnatorian order of nobility. This was that courſe which 
came afterwards to be the deſtruction of Rome, and had now ruin'd Athens. 
The nobility, according to the inevitable nature of ſuch a one, having laid the 
plot how to deveſt the people of the reſult, and fo to draw the whole power of 
the commonwealth to themſelves ; which in all likelihood they had don, if the 
people, coming by mere chance to be victorious in the batrel of Plateæ, and 
famous for detending Greece againſt the Perſians, had not return'd with ſuch 
courage as irreſiſtibly broke the claſſes, to which of old they had born a white 
tooth, brought the nobility to equal terms, and the ſenat with the magiſtracys 
to be common to both; the magiſtracys by ſuffrage, and the ſenat (which was 
the miſchief of it, as 1 ſhall ſhew anon in that conſtitution) by lot only. 
Tux Lacedemonians were in the manner, and for the ſame cauſe with the Ve. 
netians at this day, no other than a nobility, even according to the definition 
given of nobility by Macniaver; for they neither exercis'd any trade, nor 
labor'd their lands or lots, which was don by their Helots: wherfore ſom nobility 
may be far from pernicious in a commonwealth by MacataveL's own teſtimony, 
who 1s an admirer of this, tho the ſervants therof were more in number than the 
citizens. To theſe ſervants I hold the anſwer of Lycurcus, when he bad him 
who aſk'd why he did not admit the people to the government of his common- 
wealth, to go home and admit his ſervants to the government of his family, to 
<« relate: 
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relate: for neither were the Lacedemonians ſervants, nor farther capable of the 
rnment, unleſs, wheras the congregation had the reſult, he ſhould have 
given them the debate alſo ; every one of theſe that attain'd to ſixty years of 
age, and the major vote of the congregation, being equally capable of the 
ſenat. 
« TRE nobility of Rome, and their capacity of the ſenat, I have already deſcrib'd 
by that of Athens before the battel of Platee; ſaving only that the Athenian was 
never eligible into the ſenat without the ſuffrage of the people, till the intro- 
duction of the lot, but the Roman nobility ever: for the patricians were elected 
into the ſenat by the kings, by the conſuls, or the cenſors ; or if a plebeian hap- 
pen'd to be. conſcrib'd, he and his poſterity became patricians. Nor, tho the 
ople had many diſputes with the nobility, did this ever com in controverſy, 
which, if there had bin nothing elſe, might in my judgment have bin enough 
to overturn that commonwealth. 
« Taz Venetian nobility, but that they are richer, and not military, reſemble 
at all other points the Lacedemonian, as I have already ſhewn. Theſe Macni a- 
VEL excepts from his rule, by ſaying, that their eſtates are rather perſonal than 
real, or of any great revenue in land; which coms to our account, and ſhews, 
that a nobility or party of the nobility, not overbalancing in dominion, is not 
dangerous, but of neceſſary uſe in every commonwealth, provided it be rightly 
order'd; for if it be fo order'd as was that of Rome, tho they do not overbalance 
at the beginning, as they did not there, it will not be long &er they do, as is 
clear both in reaſon and experience towards the latter end. That the nobility 
only be capable of the ſenat, is there only not dangerous, where there be no 
other citizens, as in this government and that of Lacedemon. 
Tux nobility of Holland and Switzerland, tho but few, have privileges not 
only diſtinct from the people, but ſo great, that in ſom ſoveraintys they have a 
negative voice; an example which I am far from commending, being ſuch as 
(if thoſe governments were not cantoniz'd, divided, and ſubdivided into many 
petty ſoveraintys that balance one another, and in which the nobility, except 
they had a prince at the head of them, can never join to make work) would be 
the moſt dangerous that ever was but the Gothic, of which it favors. For in an- 
tient commonwealths you ſhall never find a nobility to have had a negative but 
by the poll, which, the people being far more in number, came to nothing ; 
wheras theſe have it, be they never ſo few, by their ſtamp or order. 
« Ours of Oceana have nothing elſe but their education and their leiſure for 
the public, furmſh'd by their eaſe and competent riches : and their intrinſic va- 
lue, which, according as it coms to hold weight in the judgment or ſuffrage of 
the people, is their only way to honor and preferment. Whertore I would have 
your lordſhips to look upon your children as ſuch, who if they com to ſhake off 
ſom part of their baggage, ſhall make the more quick and glorious march : for 


it was nothing elſe but the baggage fordidly plunder'd by the nobility of Rome, 


that Joſt the victory of the-whole world in the midſt of her triumph. | 

« Havine follow'd the nobility thus clofe, they bring us, according to their 

natural courſe and divers kinds, to the divers conſtitutions of the ſenat. 

* Thar of Jſrael (as was ſhew'd by my right noble lord PHosprorvs DE AuGr, 

in the opening of the commonwealth) conſiſted of ſeventy elders, cleced at 

firſt by the people. But wheras they were for life, they ever after (tho without 
« any 
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any divine precept for it) ſubſtituted their ſucceſſors by ordination, which ce- 
remony was moſt uſually perform'd by impoſition of hands; and by this means 
a commonwealth of as popular inſtitution as can be found, became, as it 1s 
accounted by Josx Hus, ariſtocratical. From this ordination derives that which 
was introduc'd by the apoſtles into the Chriſtian church ; for which cauſe I 
think it is, that the Preſbyterians would have the government of the church to 
be ariſtocratical: tho the apoſtles, to the end, as I conceive, that they might 
ive no occaſion to ſuch a miſtake, but ſhew that they intended the government 
of the church to be popular, ordain'd elders, as has bin ſhewn, by the holding 
up of hands (or free ſuffrage of the people) in every congregation or eccleſea : 
for that is the word in the original, being borrow'd from the civil congregations 
of the people in Athens and Lacedemon, which were ſo call'd; and the word for 
holding 75 of hands in the text, is alſo the very ſame, which ſignify'd the ſuf- 
frage of the people in Athens, Xeporovioarres; for the ſuffrage of the Athenians 
was given per chirotonian, ſays EMMIUS. 
« Tux council of the bean (as was ſhewn by my lord Navarcavs pe PARALO 
in his full diſcourſe) being the propoſing ſenat of Athens (for that of the areo- 
pagits was a judicatory) conſiſted of four, ſom ſay five hundred ſenators, elected 
annually, all at once, and by a mere lot without ſuffrage. Wherfore tho the 
ſenat, to correct the temerity of the lot, had power, to caſt out ſuch as they 
ſhould judg unworthy bf that honor ; this related to manners only, and was not 
ſuficient to repair the commonwealth, which by ſuch means became impotent: 
and foraſmuch as her ſenat conſiſted not of the natural ariſtocracy, which in a 
commonwealth is the only ſpur and rein of the people, it was caſt headlong by 
the raſhneſs of her demagogs or grandees into ruin; while her ſenat, like the 
Roman tribuns (* who almoſt always, inſtead of governing, were rather govern'd 
by the multitude) propos'd not to the reſult only, but to the debate alſo of the 


people, who were therefore call'd to the pulpits, where ſom vomited, and others 


drank poiſon. | 

Tus ſenat of Lacedemon, moſt truly diſcover'd by my lord Laco pz ScyTALE, 
conſiſted but of 30 for life, wherof the two kings having but ſingle votes, were 
hereditary, the reſt elected by the free ſuffrage of the people, but out of ſuch 
as were ſixty years of age. Theſe had the whole debate of the commonwealth 
in themſelves, and propos'd to the reſult only of the people. And now the 
riddle which I have heretofore found troubleſom to unfold, is out; that is to 
ſay, why Athens and Lacedemon, conſiſting each of the ſenat and the people, the 
one ſhould be held a democracy, and the other an ariſtocracy, or laudable oli- 
garchy, as it is term'd by IsocraTts , for that word is nyt, wherever you meet 
It, to be branded, ſeeing it is us'd alſo by ARISTOTLE, PLUTARCH, and others, 
ſomtimes in a good ſenſe. The main difference was, that the people in this had 
the reſult only, and in that the debate and reſult roo. But for my part, where 
the people have the election of the ſenat, not bound to a diſtinct order, and the 
reſult, which is the ſoverain power, I hold them to have that ſhare in the go- 
vernment (the ſenat being not for life) wherof, with the ſafety of the common- 
wealth, they are capable in nature; and ſuch a government, for that cauſe, to 
be democracy: tho I do not deny, but in Lacedemon, the paucity of the ſenators 


Qui fere ſerper regebantur a multitudine magis quam regebant. 


6 confider'd, 


err N A. 

conſider'd, it might be call'd oligarchy, in compariſon of Athens, or, if we look 
on their continuance for life, tho they had bin more, ariſtocracy, 

Tux ſenat of Rome (whoſe fame has bin heard to thunder in the eloquence of 


my lord DOLABEL! A p'Exyo) corſiſting of 300, was, in regard of the number, 
leis oligarchical than that of Lacedemon; but more in regard of the patrician, 


' who, having a hereditary capacity of the fame, were not elected to that honor 


by the people ; bur, being conſ{crib'd by the cenſors, injoy'd it for life. Wher- 
fore theſe, if they had their wills, would have reſolv'd as well as debated ; 
which ſet the people at ſuch variance with them, as diſſolv'd the commonwealth; 
wheras if the people had injoy'd the reſult, that about the agrarian, as well as 
all other ſtrike, mult of neceſſity have ceas'd. | 

TE ſenats of Switzerland and Holland (as I have learnt of my lords Alprs— 
TER and Graves) being bound up (like the ſheaf of arrows which the latter 
gives) by leagues, ly like thoſe in their quivers: but arrows, when they com to 
be drawn, fly ſom this way, and ſom that; and I am contented that theſe con- 
cern'd us nor. | 

« Thar of Venice (by the faithful teſtimony of my moſt excellent lord Lix- 
CEUS DE STELLA) has oblig'd a world, ſufficiently puniſh'd by its own blindneſs 
and ingratitude, to repent and be wiſer: for waeras a commonwealth in which 
there is no ſenat, or where the ſenat is corrupt, cannot ſtand; the great council 
of Venice, like the ſtatue of Nilus, leans upon an urn or waterpot, which pours 
forth the ſenat in ſo 7225 and perpetual a ſtream, as being inabled to ſtagnat, is 
for ever incapable of corruption. The fuller deſcription of this ſenat is contain'd 
in that of Oceana; and that of Oceana in the foregoing orders. To every one 
of which, becauſe ſomthing has bin already ſaid, I ſhall not ſpeak in particu- 
lar. But in general, your ſenat, and the other aſſembly, or the prerogative, as 
| ſhall ſhew in due place, are perpetual, not as lakes or puddles, but as the 
rivers of Eden; and are beds made, as you have ſeen, to receive the whole 
people, by a due and faithful viciſſitude, into their current. They are not, as 
in the late way, alternat. Alternat life in government is the alternat“ death 
of it. | 
„Tais was the Gothic work, wherby the former government (which was not 
only a ſhip, but a guſt too) could never open her ſails, but in danger to overſet 
herſelf; neither could make any voyage, nor ly ſafe in her own harbor. The 
wars of later ages, fays VEMVULA ius, ſcem to be made in the dark, in reſpect 
of the glory and honor which reflected on men from the wars in antient times. 
Their ſhipping of this fort was for voyages, ours dare not lanch; nor lys it ſafe 
at home. Your Gothic politicians ſeem to me rather to have invented ſom new 
ammunition or gunpowder, in their king and parlament, than government. 
For what is becom of the princes (a kind of people) in Germany? blown up. 
Where are the eſtates, or the power of the people in France? blown up. Where 
is that of the people in Arragon, and the reſt of the Spaniſh kingdoms ? blown 
up. On the other fide, where is the king of Spain's power in Bolland? blown 
up. Where is that of the Auſtrian princes in Switzerland ? blown up. This 
perpetual peeviſhneſs and jealouſy, under rhe alternat empire of the prince, and 
of the people, is obnoxious to every ſpark. Nor ſhall any man ſhew a reaſon 


* Ut ſratrem Follux alterna morte redemit. 
S | « that 
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that will be holding in prudence, why the people of Oceana have blown up their 
king, but that their kings did not firſt blow up them. The reſt is diſcourſe for 
ladys. Wherfore your parlaments are not henceforth to com out of the bag of 
Aol us, but by your galaxys, to be the perpetual food of the fire of VesTa. 

« Your palaxys, which divide the houſe into ſo many regions, are three; one 
of which conſtituting the third region is annually choſen, but for the term of 
three years; which cauſes the houſe (having at once bloſſoms, fruit half ripe, 
and others dropping off in full maturity) to: reſemble an orange tree, ſuch as 1s 
at the ſame time an education or ſpring, and a harveſt too: for the people have 


made a very ill choice in the man, who is not eaſily capable of the perfect 


knowlege in one year of the ſenatorian orders; which knowlege, allowing him 
for the firſt to have bin a novice, brings him the ſecond year to practice, and 
time enough. For at this rate you mult always have two hundred knowing men 
in the government. And thus the viciſſitude of your ſenators is not perceivable 
in the ſteadineſs and perpetuity of your ſenat; which, like that of Venice, being 
always changing, is for ever the ſame. And tho other politicians have not ſo 
well imitated their pattern, there is nothing more obvious 1n nature, feeing a 
man who wears the ſame fleſh but a ſhort time, is nevertheleſs. the ſame man, 
and of the ſame genius; and whence is this but from the conſtancy of nature, 
in holding a man to her orders? Wherfore keep alſo to your orders. But this 
is a mean requeſt, your orders will be worth little, if they do not hold you to 
them : wherfore imbark. They are like a ſhip, if you be once aboard, you 
do not carry them, but they you; and ſee how Venice ſtands to her tackling : 
you will no more forſake them, than you will leap into the ſea. 

«© BuT they are very many, and difficult. O, my lords, what ſeaman caſts 
away his card, becauſe it has four and twenty points of the compaſs? and yet 
thoſe are very near as many, and as difficult as the orders in the whole circum- 
ference of your commonwealth. Conſider, how have we bin toſt with every 
wind of doctrin, loſt by the glib tongues of your demagogs and grandees in our 
own havens? A company of fidlers that have diſturb'd your reſt for your groat; 
two to one, three thouſand pounds a year to another, has bin nothing. And 
for what? Is there one of them that yet knows what a commonwealth is? And 
are you yet afraid of ſuch a government in which theſe ſhall not dare to ſcrape, 
for fear of the ſtatute? THEMISTOcIESs could not fiddle, but could make of a 
{mall city a great commonwealth : theſe have fiddel'd, and for your mony, till 
they have brought a great commonwealth to a ſmall city. 

« Ir grieves me, while J conſider how, and from what cauſes imaginary diffi- 
cultys will be aggravated, that the foregoing orders are not capable of any 
greater cl-arneſs in diſcourſe or writing: but if a man ſhould make a book, de- 
{cribing every trick and paſſage, it would fare no otherwiſe with a game at cards; 
and this is no more, if a man plays upon the ſquare. There is a great difference, 


ſays VERVULAMius, between à cunning man and a wiſe man (between a demagog 


and a legiſtator) not only in point of honeſty, but in point of ability : as there be that 
can pack the cards, and yet cannot play well; ſo there be ſom that are good in can- 
vaſſes and fadlions, that are otherwiſe weak men. Allow me but theſe orders, and 
let them com with their cards in their ſleeves, or pack if they can. Again, ſays 
he, it is one thing to underſtand perſons, and another to underſtand matters; for 
many are perfect in men's humcrs, that are not greatly capable of the real part of 
& 3 « bujineſs: 
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« buſineſs : which is the tonſtitution of oue that has fudy d men more than books. But 
« there is nothing more hurtful in a ſtate, than that cunning men ſhould paſs for wiſe. 
« His words are an oracle. As Dioxys1us, when he could no longer exerciſe his 
« tyranny among men, turn'd ſchoolmaſter, that he might exerciſe 1t among boys. 
« Allow me but theſe orders, and your grandees ſo well ſkill'd in the baits and 
« palats of men, fhall turn ratcatchers. 

« Anp wheras councils (as is diſcretely obſerv'd by the ſame author in his time) 
« are at this day, in moſt places, but familiar meetings (ſomwhat like the academy 
« of our provolts) where matters are rather talk*'d on than debated, and run too ſwift 
« go order an att of council; give me my orders, and fee if I have not puzzel'd your 
« demagogs. 

Ir is not ſo much my deſire to return upon hants, as theirs that will not be 
« ſatisfy' d; wherfore i notwithſtanding what was ſaid of dividing and chuſing 
in our preliminary diſcourſes, men will yet be returning to the queſtion, Why 
« the ſenat muſt be a council apart (tho even in Athens, where it was of no other 
«« conftitution than the popular aſſembly, the diſtinction of it from the other was 
never held leſs than neceſſary) this may be added to the former reaſons, that it 
« the ariſtocracy be not for the debate, it is for nothing; but if it be for debate, 
« jt muſt have convenience for it : and what convenience 1s there for debate in a 
e croud, where there is nothing but joſtling, treading upon one another, and ſtir- 
« ring of blood, than which in this caſe there is nothing more dangerous ? Truly, 
« it was not ill ſaid of my lord Eeximonus, That Venice plays her game, as it were, 
« at billiards or nincholes; and ſo may your lordſhips, unleſs your ribs be ſo 
« ſtrong, that you think better of footbal : for ſuch ſport is debate in a popular 
« aſſembly, as, notwithſtanding the diſtinction of the ſenat, was the deſtruction of 
« Athens.” 


Tuis ſpeech concluded the debate which happen'd at the inſtitution of the ſenat. 
The next aſſembly is that of the people or prerogative tribe. 

Tux face, or mien of the prerogative tribe for the arms, the horſes, and the The face of 
diſciplin, but more eſpecially for the ſelect men, is that of a very noble regiment, the 3 
or rather of two; the one of horſe, divided into three troops, (beſides that of the ht 
provinces, which will be ſhewn hereafter) with their captains, cornets, and two 
tribuns of the horſe at the head of them; the other of foot in three companys (be- 
ſides that of the provinces) with their captains, enſigns, and two tribuns of the 
foot at the head of them. The firſt troop is call'd the phenix; the ſecond the pe- 
lican; and the third the ſwallow. The firſt company the cypreſs; the ſecond the 
myrtle; and the third the pray. Of theſe again (not without a near reſemblance 
of the Roman diviſion of a tribe) the phenix and the cypreſs conſtitute the firſt claſs ; 
the pelican and the myrtle the ſecond; and the ſwallow with the /pray the third, 
renew'd every ſpring by | 


Tux one and twentieth ORDER, directing, that upon every Monday next inſuing 21 Order. 
_ the laſt of March, the deputys of the annual galaxy arriving at the pavilion in the The change 
halo, and elefing one captain and one cornet of the allow (iriennial officers) by and t ee 
out of the cavalry at the horſe urn, according to the rules contain d in the ballot of the officers of the 
hundred; and one captain with one enſign of the ſpray (triennial officers) by and out of prerogative, 
8 2 % 
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the infantry at the foot urn, after the ſame way of Ballotting; conſtitute and becom the 
third claſſes of the prerogative tribe. 


Seven deputys are annually return'd by every tribe, wherof three are horſe, and 
four are foot; and there be fifty tribes: ſo the ſwallow muſt conſiſt of 150 horſe, 
the /pray of 200 foot. And the reſt of the claſſes being two, each of them in 
number equal; the whole prerogative (beſides the provinces, that is, the knights 
and deputys of Marpeſia and Panopea) muſt conſiſt of 1050 deputys. And the 
troops and companys may as well be call'd centurys as thoſe of the Romans; for 
the Romans related not, in ſo naming theirs, to the number. And wheras they 
were diſtributed according to the valuation of their eſtates, ſo are theſe; which by 
virtue of the laſt order, are now accommodated with their triennial officers. Bur 
there be others appertaining to this tribe, whoſe eleCtiong being of far greater im- 
portance, is annual, as follows in | | 


22 Order, Tur twenty-ſccond ORDER; wherby the firſt claſs having elected their triennial | 
The charze gfficers, and made oath to the old tribuns, that they will neither introduce, cauſe, nor MR 
= OR” of % their power ſuffer debate to be introduc'd into any popular aſſembly of this govern- | 
magiſtrats of ment, but to their utmoſt be aiaing and aſſiſting to ſeize and deliver any perſon or per- z 
the preroga- ſons in that way offending, and ſtriking at the root of this commonwealth, to the council - 
9 of war; are to procede with the other two claſſes of the prerogative tribe to election 0 

the new tribuns, being four annual magiſtrats, wherof two are to be elected out of the 
cavalry at the horſe urn, and two out of the infantry at the foot urn, according to the 
common ballot of the tribes. And they may be promiſcuouſly choſen out of any claſjic, 
provided that the ſame perſon ſhall. not be capable of bearing the tribunitian honor twice 
in the term of one galaxy. The tribuns thus choſen ſhall receive the tribe (in reference 
to the power of muſtering and. diſciplining the ſame) as commanders in chief; and for 
the reſt as magiſtrats, whoſe proper ſunction is preſcribd by the next order. The tri- 
buns may give leave to any number of the prerogative, not exceeding one hundred at a 
time, to be abſent, ſo they be not magiſtrats, nor officers, and return within three 
months. If a magiſtrat or officer has. a neceſſary occaſion, he may alſo be abſent for the 
ſpace of one month, provided, that there be not above three cornets or enſigns,. two can- 
' tains, or one tribun ſo abſent at one time. 


To this the Archox ſpoke at the inſtitution after this manner. 


My lords 


4 17 is affirm'd by Cicero in his oration for FL Accus, that the commonwealths. 
A of Greece were all ſhaken or ruin'd by the intemperance of their comizia, or 
« aſſemblys of the people. The truth is, if good heed in this point be not taken, 
« a commonwealth will have bad legs. But all the world knows he ſhould have 
« excepted Lacedemen, where the people, as has bin ſhewn by the oracle, had no 
„ power at all of debate, nor (till after LVSAN DER, whoſe avarice open'd a gulf, 
that was not Jong e'er it ſwallow'd up his country) came it ever to be exercis'd 
« by them. Whence that commonwealth ſtood longeſt and firmeſt of any other, 
« but this, in our days, of Venice: which having underlaid her ſelf with the like 
« inſtitution, ows a great, if not the greateſt part of her ſteddineſs to the ſame 


„principle; 


r 
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principle; the great council, which is with her the people, by the authority of 
« my lord Eriuoxvs, never ſpeaking a word. Nor ſhall any commonwealth, 
« where the people in their political capacity is talkative, ever ſee half the days 
« of one of theſe: but being carry'd away by vain-glorious men (that, as Ovzr- 
« zury ſays, piſs more than they drink) ſwim down the ſtream; as did Athens, 
« the moſt prating of theſe dames, when that ſame ranting fellow Ar.cin1ap:s 
« fell a demagoging for the Sicilian war. But wheras debate by the authority and 
« experience of Lacedemon and Venice, is not to be committed to the people in a 
« well-order'd government, it may be ſaid, That the order ſpecify'd is but a ſlight 
« bar in a matter of like danger; for ſo much as an oath, if there be no recourſe 
« upon the breach of it, is a weak ty for ſuch hands as have the ſword in them: 
« wherfore what ſhould hinder the people of Oceana, if they happen not to regard 
« an oath, from aſſuming debate, and making themſclves as much an anarchy as 
« thoſe of Athens? To which I anſwer, Take the common fort in a privat capa- 
« city, and, except they be injur'd, you ſhall find them to have a baſhfulneſs in 
« the preſence of the better ſort, or wiſer men; acknowleging their abilitys by 
« attention, and accounting it no mean honor to receive reſpect from them: but 
« if they be injur'd by them, they hate them, and the more for being wile or 
« oreat, becauſe that makes it the greater injury. Nor refrain they in this caſe 
« trom any kind of intemperance of ſpeech, if of action. It is no otherwiſe with a 
« people in their political capacity; you thall never find that they have aſſum'd 
« debate for it ſelf, but for {ſomthing elſe. Wherfore in Lacedemon where there 
« was, and in Venice where there is nothing elſe for which they ſhould aſſume it, 
« they have never ſhæwn ſo much as an mclination to it. Nor was there any ap- 
e pearance of ſuch a deſire m the people of Reme (who from the time of Raubes 
« had bin very well contenied with the power of reſult either in the“ parochial 
« aſſemblys, as it was ſettled upon them by him; or in the meetings of the + hun- 
« dreds, as it was alter'd in their regard for the worle by Strvivs Turiiivs) till 
« news was brought ſom fiitzten years atter the exile of TR their late King: 
(during which time che ſenat had govern'd pretty well) that he was dead a: the 
court of ArtiSTODEMUS the tyrant of Cum g. I Wherupon the patriciaus, or 
** nobility, began to let out th hitherto- diſſembl'd venom, which is inherent in. 
« the root of oligarchy, and fell itrmmediatly upon injuring the people beyond all 


moderation. For wheras the people had ſerv'd both gallantly and contentedly 


in arms upon their own charges, and, tho joint purchaſers by their ſwords of 
the conquer'd lands, had not participated in the ſame to above two acres a man 
(the reſt being ſecretly uſurp'd by the patricians) they thro the meanneſs of 
their ſupport, and the greatnels of their expence, being generally indebted, 
no ſooner return'd home with victory to lay down their arms, than they were 
inatch'd up by their creditors, the nobility, to cram goals. Wherupon, but 
with the greateſt modeſty that was ever known in the like caſe, they firſt fell 
upon debate, affirming, S that they were oppreſt and captivated at home, wwhils 
abroad they fought for liberty and empire; and that the freedom of the common people 


* Comitiis Cu;iatis. + Centuriatis, 
t Eo nuncio erecti patres, ere ta plebs. Sed patribus n'mis luxurioſa ea fuit lætitia; plebi, cui ad 
eam diem ſumma ope ioſervitum erat, injuriæ à primoribus fieri cœpëre. Liv. J. 2. 
Se foris pro libertate & imperio dimicantes, domi a civibus captos & oppteſſus eſſe: totiotemque in 
bello quam in pace, inter hoſles quam inter cis es, libertatem plebis eſſe. 
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<c was ſafer in time of war than peace, among their enemys than their fellow-titizens. 
< Ir is true, that when they could not get the ſenat, thro fear, as was pretended 
by the patricians, to aſſemble and take their grievances into conſideration, they 
grew ſo much the warmer, that it was glad to meet; where Arrius CLAu- 
„ pivs, a fierce ſpirit, was of opinion, that recourſe ſhould be had to conſular 
«© power, wherby ſom of the brands of ſedition being taken off, the flame might 
be extinguiſh'd. Servitivs being of another temper, thought it better and 
ſafer to try if the people might be bow'd than broken. But this debate was in- 
« terrupted by tumultuous news of the near approach of the Yolſci, a caſe in 
„ which the ſenat had no recourſe but to the people, who contrary to their former 
« cuſtom upon the like occaſions would not ſtir a foot, but fell a laughing, and 
« ſaying, Let them fight that have ſomething to fight for. The ſenat that had 
* purſes, and could not ſing ſo well before the thief, being in a great perplexity, 
„found no poſſible way out of it, but to beſeech ServiLivs, one of a genius 
well known to be popular, That he would accept of the conſulſhip, and make 
“ ſom ſuch uſe of it as might be helpful to the patrician intereſt. Servitivs ac- 
cepting of the offer, and making uſe of his intereſt with the people, perſuaded 
* them to hope well of the intention of the fathers, whom it would little 
« beſeem to be forc'd to thoſe things which would loſe their grace, and that in 
view of the enemy, if they came not freely; and withal publiſh'd an edict, that 
© no man ſhould withhold a citizen of Rome by impriſonment from giving his 


„ name (for that was the way, as I ſhall have opportunity hereafter to ſhew more 


Hat large, wherby they drew out their armys) nor to ſeize or ſell any man's goods 


or children that was in the camp. Wherupon the people with a mighty con- 
« courſe immediatly took arms, march'd forth, and {which to them was as eaſy 
as to be put into the humor, and that, as appears in this place, was not hard) 


<« totally defeated the Volſci firſt, then the Sabins (for the neighbor nations, hoping 
e to have had a good bargain of the diſcord in Reme, were up in arms on all ſides) 
<« and after the Sabins, the Aurunci. Whence returning victorious in three bat- 


tels, they expected no leſs than that the ſenat would have made good their 
„words: when Ayprvs Cravpivus, the other conſul, of his innate pride, and 
that he might fruſtrat the faith of his collegue, caus'd the ſoldiers (who being 


<« ſet at liberty, had behav'd themſelves with ſuch valor) to be reſtor'd at their 
return to their creditors and their goals. Great reſort upon this was made by 
< the people to Servitivs, ſhewing him their wounds, calling him to witneſs how 
<« they had behav'd themſelves, and minding him of his promiſe. Poor Servi- 


« Livs was ſorry, but ſo overaw'd with the headineſs of his collegue, and the 
« obſtinacy of the whole faction of the nobility, that not daring to do any thing 


« either way, he loſt both partys: the fathers conceiving that he was ambitious, 
and the people that he was falſe; while the conſul C:.avpivs continuing to 
« countenance ſuch as daily ſeiz'd and impriſon'd ſom of the indebted people, had 
« ſtill new and dangerous controverſys with them, inſomuch that the common- 


wealth was torn with horrid diviſion, and the people (becauſe they found it not 


<« ſo ſafe, or ſo effectual in public) minded nothing but laying their heads together 
in privat conventicles. For this AuLus Viseinivs, and Titvs VeTvsIvs, the 


. Patres militatent, patres arma caperent, ut penes eoſdem pericula belli, penes quos premia, 
ellent. 
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« new conſuls, were reprov'd by the ſenat as ſlothful, and upbraided with the vir- 
« tue of Arrius CLaupius. Wherupon the conſuls having deſir'd the ſenat, that 
« they might know their pleaſure, ſhew'd afterwards their readineſs to obey it, by 
« ſummoning the people according to command, and requiring names wherby to 
« draw forth an army for diverſion, but no man would anſwer. Report hereof 
« being made to the ſenat, the younger ſort of the fathers grew ſo hot with the 
00 jar Fg that they defir'd them to abdicat the magiſtracy, which they had not 
« the courage to defend. 
2 « Tu conſuls, tho they conceiv'd themſelves to be roughly handled, made this 
6 « ſoft anſwer : fatbers conſcript, that oy may pleaſe to take notice it was foretold 
« ſom horrid ſedition is at hand, we ſhall only deſire, that they whoſe valor in this 
« place is ſo great, may ſtand by us to ſee how we behave our ſelves, and then be 
« as reſolute in your commands as you will : your fatherhoods may know if we be. 
« wanting in the performance. 
« Ar this fom of the hot young noblemen return'd with the conſuls to the tri- 
„ bunal, before which the people were yet ſtanding; and the conſuls having ge- 
« nerally requir'd names in vain, to put it to ſomthing, requir'd the name of one 
« that was in their ey particularly; on whom, when he mov'd not, they com- 
« manded a lictor to lay hands: but the people thronging about the party ſum- 
« mon'd, forbad the lictor, who durſt not touch him; at which the hotſpurs that 
s « came with the conſuls, inrag'd by the affront, deſcended from the throne to the 
i aid of the lictor; from whom in ſo doing they turn'd the indignation of the 
: « people upon themſelves with ſuch heat, that the conſuls interpoſing, thought fit, 
by remitting the aſſembly, to appeaſe the tumult; in which nevertheleis there 
« had bin nothing but noiſe. Nor was there leſs in the ſenat, being ſuddenly 
* rally'd upon this occaſion, where they that receiv'd the repulſe, with oth: rs. 
« whoſe heads were as addle as their own, fell upon the buſineſs as if it had bin to 
be determin'd by clamor, till the conſuls, upbraiding the ſenat that it differ'd 
| « not from the marketplace, reduc'd the houſe to orders. And the fathers having 
1 bin conſulted accordingly, there were three opinions; PusL1us VIX IN IVS con— 
| « ceiv'd, that the conſideration to be had upon the matter in queſtion, or aid 
of the indebted and impriſon'd people, was not to be further extended than to. 
« ſuch as had ingag'd upon the promiſe made by Serxvitivs: Tirus Lagos, 
that it was no time to think it enough, if mens merits were acknowleg'd, while 
the whole people, ſunk under the weight of their debts, could not emerge with- 
* out ſom common aid; which to reſtrain, by putting ſom into a better condition 
than others, would rather more inflame the diſcord than extinguiſh it. Ape1vs 
* CLavpivs (ſtill upon the old hant) would have it, that the people were rather 
wanton than fierce : it was not oppreſſion that neceſſitated, but their power that 
invited them to theſe freaks; the empire of the conſuls ſince the appeal to the 
people (wherby a Plebeian might aſk his fellows if he were a thief.) being but a 
mere ſcarecrow. Go to, ſays he, let us create the dictator, from whom there is 
no appeal, and then let me ſee more of this work, or. him that ſhall forbid my 
lictor. The advice of App1vs was abhord by many; and to introduce a general 
reciſion of debts with LarGivs, was to violat all faith: that of Viecinivs,. as 
the moſt moderat, would have paſt beſt, but that there were privat intereſts, 
that conſtant bane of the public, which withſteod it. So they concluded with 
Appius, who alſo had bin dictator, if the conſuls, and ſom of the graver _— 
| « had 
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had not thought it altogether unſeaſonable, at a time when the Folſci and the 
Sabins were up again, to venture ſo far upon alienation of the people : for which 
cauſe VAL EAIus, being deſcended from the PusLicoLas, the moſt popular fa- 
mily, as alſo in his own perſon of a mild nature, was rather truſted with ſo rigid 
a magiſtracy. Whence it happen'd, that the people, tho they knew well 
enough againſt whom the dictator was created, fear'd nothing from VALRRIus; 
but upon a new promiſe made to the ſame effect with that of Servitivs, hop'd 


better another time, and throwing away all diſputes, gave their names roundly, 


went out, and to be brief, came home again as victorious as in tlie former action, 
the dictator entring the city in triumph. Nevertheleſs when he came to prets 
the ſenat to make good his promiſe, and do ſomthing for the eaſe of the people, 
they regarded him no more as to that point than they had don Serviiiuvs. 
Wherupon the dictator, in diſdain to be made a ſtale, abdicated his magiſtracy, 
and went home. Here then was a victorious army, without a captain, and a 
ſenat pulling it by the beard in their gowns. What is it (if you have read the 
ſtory, for there is not ſuch another) that muſt follow? can any man imagin, 
that ſuch only ſhould be the opportunity upon which this people could run 
away? alas, poor men, the Aqui and the Volſci, and the Sabins were nothing, 
but the fathers invincible! there they ſat ſom three hundred of them arm'd all 
in robes, and thundering with their tongues, without any hopes in the earth to 
reduce them to any tolerable conditions. Wherfore, not thinking it convenient 
to abide long ſo near them, away marches the army, and incamps in the fields. 
This retreat of the people is calPd the ſecefion of Mount Aventin, where they 


lodg'd very ſad at their condition; but not letting fall fo much as a word of 
murmur againſt the fathers. The ſenat by this time were great lords, had the 


whole city to themſelves ; but certain neighbours were upon the way that might 
com to ſpeak with them, not aſking leave of the porter. Wherfore their minds 
became troubl'd, and an orator was polted to the people to make as good con- 
ditions with them as he could ; but, whatever the terms were, to bring them 
home, and with all ſpeed. And here it was covenanted between the ſenat and 
the people, that theſe ſhould have magiſtrats of their own election, call'd the 
tribuns; upon which they return'd. | 

+ To hold you no longer, the ſenat having don this upon neceſſity, made fre- 
quent attempts to retract it again; while the tribuns on the other ſide, to defend 


what they had got, inſtituted their tributa comitia. or council of the people; 


where they came in time, and, as diſputes increas'd, to make laws without the 
authority of the ſenat, call'd plebz/cita. Now to conclude in the point at which 
drive; ſuch were the ſteps wherby the people of Rome came to aſſume debate: 
nor is it in art or nature to debar a people of the like effect, where there is the 
like caute. For RomvuLus having in the election of his ſenat ſquar'd out a no- 
bility for the ſupport of a throne, by making that of the Patricians a diſtinct 
and hereditary order, planted the commonwealth upon two contrary intereſts or 
roots, which ſhooting forth in time praduc'd two commonwealths, the one oli- 
garchical in the nobility, the other a mere anarchy of the people, and ever after 
caus'd a perpetual feud and enmity between the ſenat and the people, even to 
death. 5 

« THERE is not a more noble or uſctul queſtion in the politics than that which 
is ſtarted by Macaraver, Whether means were to be found wherby the enmity 
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« that was between the fenat and the people of Rome could have bin remov'd ? nor 
« js there any other in which we, or the preſent occaſion, are fo much concern'd, 
« particularly in relation to this author; foraſmuch as his judgment in the deter- 
« mination of the queſtion ſtanding, our commonwealth falls. And he that will 
« erect a commonwealth againſt the judgment of MacHIAvEL, is oblig'd to give 
« ſuch reaſons for his enterprize as muſt not go a begging. Wherfore to repeat 
« the politician very honeſtly, but ſomwhat more briefly, he diſputes thus : 

« THERE be two ſorts of commonwealths, the one for preſervation, as Lacede- 
« mon and Venice; the other for increaſe, as Rome. 

« LACEDEMON being govern'd by a king and a ſmall ſenat, could maintain it ſelf a 
« Jong time in that condition, becauſe the inhabitants, being few, having put a bar 
« upon the reception of ſtrangers, and living in a ſtrict obſervation of the laws of Ly- 
« cu fs, which now had got reputation, and taken away all occaſion of tumnlts, 
« might well continue long in tranquillity. For the laws of Lycurcus introduc'd a 
« preater equality in eſtates, and a leſs equality in honours, whence there was equal 
poverty; and the Plebeians were leſs ambitious, becauſe the honors or magiſtracys of 
« the city could extend but to a few, and were not communicable to the people : nor did 
« the nobility by uſing them ill, ever give them a deſire to participat of the ſame. This 
« proceded from the kings, whoſe principality being plac'd in the midſt of the nobility, 
« had no greater means wherby to ſupport it ſelf, than to ſhield the people from all in- 
« jury; whence the people not fearing empire, defir'd it not: and ſo all occaſion of en- 
« mity between the ſenat and the people was taten away. But this union happen'd 
« eſpecially from two cauſes, the one, that the inhabitants of Lacedemon being few, 
« could be govern'd by the few: the other, that, not receiving ſtrangers into their com- 
« monwealth, they did not corrupt it, nor increaſe it to ſuch a proportion as was not 
«© governable by the few. | | 

« VENICE has not divided with her Plebeians, but all are calPd gentlemen that be in 
« adminiſtration of the government; for which government ſhe is more beholden to 
chance than the wiſdom of her lawmakers : for many retiring to thoſe iſlands, where 
« that city is now built, from the inundations of Barbarians that overwheln'd the Ro- 
« man empire, when they were increas'd to ſuch a number, that to live together it was 
« neceſſary to have laws; they ordain'd a form of government, wherby aſſembling often 
in council upon affairs, and finding their number ſufficient for government, they put a 
« bar upon all ſuch as repairing afterwards to their city ſhould becom inhabitants, ex- 
* cluding them from participation of power. Whence they that were included in the 
adminiſtration had right, and they that were excluded, coming afterwards, and 
being receiv'd upon no other conditions to be inhabitants, had no wrong; and therfore 
had no occaſion, nor (being never truſted with arms) any means to be tumultuous. 
I herfore this commonwealth might very well maintain it ſelf in tranquillity. 
* THESE things conſider'd, it is plain that the Roman legiſlators, to have intro- 
« ducd a quiet ſtate, muſt have don one of theſe two things; either. ſhut out ftrangers, 
* as the Lacedemonians; or, as. the Venetians, not allow'd the people to bear arms. 
* But they did neither. By which means the people having power and increaſe, were 
in perpetual tumult. Nor is this to be help'd in a commonwealth for increaſe, ſeeing 
* if Rome had cut off the occaſion of her tumults, ſhe muſt have cut off the means of 
* ber increaſe, and by conſequence of her greatneſs. IE Ont 
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« WHERFORE lt a legifiator confider with bimſelf, whether he would make hi. 
commonwealth for preſervation, in which caſe ſhe may be free from tumults; or for 
increaſe, in which caſe ſbe muft be infefted with them. 

Ide makes, her for preſer vation, ſhe may be quiet at home; but will be in danger 
abroad, Furſt, Becauſe her foundation muſt be narrow, and therfare weak, as that 
of Lacedemon, which lay but upon 30000 citizens; or that of Venice, which lys 
but upon 3000. Secondly, Such a commonwealth muſt either be in peace, or war : 
if ſhe be in peace, the few are ſooneſt effeminated and corrupted, and ſo obnoxious alſo 
to fattion. F in war, ſucceding ill, fhe is an eaſy prey; or ſucceding well, ruin'd 
by increaſe : à weight which her foundation is not able to bear. For Lacedemon, 
when fhe had made her ſelf miſtriſs, upon the matter, of all Greece, thro a flight ac- 
cident, the rebellion of Thebes, occaſion'd by the conſpiracy of PELOPIDAS di, 
covering this infirmity of ber nature, the reſt of ber conquer d citys immediatly fell off, 


and in the turn as it were of a band reduc'd her from the fulleſt tide to the loweſt eb of 


her fortune. And Venice having poſſeſs her ſelf of a great part of Italy by ber 
purſe, was no ſooner in defence of it put to the trial of arms, than ſhe loſt all in one 
battel. 


«© /HENCE I conclude, that in the ordination of a commonwealth a legiſlater is 


to think upou that which is moſt honourable; and laying aſide models for preſervation, 
to follow the example of Rome conniving at, and temporizing with the enmity be- 
tween the ſenat and the people, as a neceſſary ſtep to the Roman greatneſs. For that 
any man ſhould find out a balance that may take in the conveniences, and ſhut cut the 
inconveniences of both, I do not think it poſſible. Theſe are the words of the au- 
thor, tho the method be ſomewhat alter'd, to the end that I may the better turn 
them to my purpoſe. 
« My Lops, I do not know how you hearken to this ſound; but to hear the 
greateſt artiſt in the modern world, giving ſentence againſt our commonwealth, 
is that with which I am nearly concern'd. Wherfore, with all honor due to the 
wp of politicians, let us examin his reaſoning with the ſame liberty which he 
as aſſerted to be the right of a free people. But we ſhall never com up to him, 


except by taking the buſineſs a little lower, we deſcend from effects to their 


cauſes. The cauſes of commotion in a commonwealth are either external or in- 
ternal, External are from enemys, from ſubjects, or from ſervants. To diſ- 
pute then what was the cauſe why Rome was infeſted by the lian, or by the 
ſervil wars; why the ſlaves took the capitol ; why the Lacedemsnians were near 
as frequently troubPd with their helots, as Rome with all thoſe ; or why Venice, 
whoſe ſituation is not truſted to the faith of men, has as good or better quarter 
with them whom ſhe governs, than Rome had with the Latins; were to diſpute 
upon external cauſes. The queſtion put by Maca1aver is of internal cauſes ; 
whether the enmity that was between the ſenat and the people of Rome might 
have bin remov'd. And to determin otherwiſe of this queſtion than he dos, I 
muſt lay down other principles than he has don. To which end I affirm, that a 


commonwealth internally conſider'd, is either equal or inequal. A common 


wealth that is internally equal, has no internal cauſe of commotion, and therfore 
can have no ſuch effect but from without. A commonwealth internally inequal 
has no internal cauſe of quiet, and. therfore can have no fuch effect but by di- 
verſion. 
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« To prove my aſſertions, I ſhall at this time make uſe of no other than his 
« examples. Lacedemon was externally unquiet, becauſe ſhe. was externally in- 
« equal, that is as to her Helols; and ſhe was internally at reſt, becauſe ſhe was 
« equal 1n her ſelf, both in root and branch: in the root by her agrarian, and in 
« branch by the fenat, inaſmuch as no man was therto qualify'd, but by election ; 
« of the people. Which inſtitution of Lycurcvs is mention'd. by ArgrsToTLE, Arif. Polit. 
« where he ſays, that rendering his citizens emulous (not careleſs) of that honor, b. *- 
« he aſſign'd to the people the election of the ſenat. Wherfore Macntaver in 
« this, as in other places, having his ey upon the diviſion of Patrician and Ple. 
« geian familys as they were in Rome, has quite miſtaken the orders of this com- 
« monwealth, where there was no ſuch thing. Nor did the quiet of it derive 
« from the power of the kings, who were fo 2 from ſhielding the people from the 
injury of the nobility, of which there was none in his ſenſe but the ſenat, that 
« one declar'd end of the ſenat at the inſtitution was to ſhield the people from the 
„kings, who from that time had but ſingle votes. Neither did it procede from 
« the ſtraitneſs of the ſenat, or their keeping the people excluded from the go- 
vernment, that they were quiet, but from the equality of their adminiſtration, 
« ſeeing the ſenat (as is plain by the oracle, their fundamental law) had no more 
N « than the debate, and the reſult of the commonwealth belong'd to the people. 
x « Wherfore when TneopoMevs and PoLyporvus kings of Lacedemon, would have 
+ © kept the people excluded from the government, by adding to the antient law 
. « this claule, If the determination of the people be faulty, it ſhall be lawful for the 
| 4 ſenat to reſume the debate; the people immediatly became unquiet, and reſum'd 
> that debate, which ended not till they had ſet up their ephors, and caus'd that 
e magiſtracy to be confirm'd by their kings. For when ThrOoPOMrus firſt or- 
dain'd that the ephori or overſeers ſhould be created at Lacedemon, to be ſuch a re- 
« ſtraint upon the kings there as the tribuns were upon the conſuls at Rome, the queen 
« complain'd to him, that by this means he tranſmitted the royal authority greatly dimi- 
e niſu'd to bis children : I leave indeed leſs, anſwer'd he, but more laſting. And this 
« was excellently ſaid; for that power only is ſafe which is limited from doing hurt. 
THEOPOMPUS therfore, by confining the kingly power within the bounds of the laws, 
did recommend it by ſo much to the people's affettion, as he remov'd it from being ar- 
bitrary. By which it may appear, that a commonwealth for preſervation, if ſhe 
coms to be inequal, is as obnoxious to enmity between the ſenat and the people, 
as a commonwealth for increaſe; and that the tranquillity of Lacedeman was de- 
riv'd from no other cauſe than her equality. 
Fon Venice, to ſay that ſhe is quiet becauſe ſhe diſarms her ſubjects, is to for- 
get that Lacedemon diſarm'd her Helots, and yet could not in their regard be quiet; 
whertore if Venice be defended from external cauſes of commotion, it is firſt 
thro her ſituation, in which reſpect her ſubjects have no hope (and this indeed 
may be attributed to her fortune); and, ſecondly, thro her exquiſit juſtice, 
whence they have no will to invade her. But this can be attributed to no other 
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® Nam cum primus inſtituiſſet Theopompus ut Ephori Lacedæmone crearentur, ita futari regiæ po- 
teſtati oppoſiti quemadmodum Rome Tribuni plebis conſulari imperio ſunt objecti; atque illi uxor dixiſſet, 
id egiſſe illum ut filiis minorem poteſtatem relinqueret: Relinquam, inquit, ſed diuturniorem. Optime 
quidem: Ea enim demum tuta eſt potentia, quz viri>us ſuis modum imponit. Theopompus igitur legi- 


timis regnum vinculis conſtringendo, quo longius à licentia retraxit, hoc propius ad benevolentiam civium 
«omovit, Lal. Max J. 4. c. 1, de externis, G 8. | 
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„% cauſe than her prudence; which will appear to be greater, as we look nearer; 
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« for the effects that procede from fortune, if there be any ſuch thing, are like 


their cauſe, inconſtant. But there never happen'd to any other commonwealth 
ſo undiſturb'd and conſtant a tranquillity and peace in her ſelf, as is in that of 
Fenice; wherfore this muſt procede from ſom other cauſe than chance. And we 
ſee that as ſhe is of all others the moſt quiet, ſo the molt equal commonwealth. 
Her body conſiſts of one order, and her ſenat is like a rolling ſtone, as was 
ſaid, which never did, nor, while it continues upon that rotation, never ſhall 
gather the moſs of a divided or ambitious intereſt ; much leſs ſuch a one as that 
which graſp'd the people of Rome in the talons of their own eagles. And if Ma- 
CHIAVEL,, averſe from doing this commonwealth right, had conſider'd her orders, 
as his reader ſhall eaſily perceive he never did, he muſt have bin fo far from at- 
tributing the prudence of them to chance, that he would have touch'd up his 
admirable work to that perfection, which, as to the civil part, has no pattern in 
the univerſal world but this of Venice. 12 5 

Ron, ſecure by her potent and victorious arms from all external cauſes of 
commotion, was either beholden for her peace at home to her enemys abroad, 
or could never reſt her head. My LORDS, you that are parents of a common- 
wealth, and ſo freer agents than fxch as are merely natural, have a care. For, 
as no man ſhall ſhew me a commonwealth born ſtreight, that ever became 
crooked; ſo, no man ſhall ſhew me a commonwealth born crooked, that ever 
became ſtreight. Rome was crooked in her birth, or rather prodigious. Her 
twins the Patricians and Plebeian orders came, as was ſhewn by the foregoing 
ſtory, into the world, one body but two heads, or rather two bellys: for, not- 
withſtanding the fable out of Esor, wherby Menenivs AckriyPa the orator 
that was fent from the ſenat to the people at mount Aventin, ſhew'd the father: 


to be the belly, and the people to be the arms and the legs (which except that, 


how flothful ſoever it might ſeem, they were nouriſh'd, not theſe only, but th- 
whole body muſt languiſh and be diffolv'd) it is plain, that the fathers were 
a diſtinct belly; ſuch a one as took the meat indeed out of the people's mouths, 
but abhorring the agrarian, return'd it not in the due and neceſſary nutrition of a 
commonwealth, Nevertheleſs, as the people that live about the cataracts or 
Nilus are ſaid not to hear the noiſe, ſo neither the Roman writers, nor Macui- 


| AVEL the moſt converſant with them, ſeem among ſo many of the tribunitian 


ſtorms, to hear their natural voice: for tho they could not miſs. of it ſo far as 
to attribute them to the ſtrife of the people for participation in magiſtracy, or, 
in which Macniaver more particularly joins, to that about the agrarian.; this 
was to take the buſineſs ſhort, and the remedy for the diſeaſe. 

« A PEOPLE, when they are reduc'd to miſery and deſpair, becom their own 
politicians, as certain beaſts when they are ſick becom their own phyſicians, and 
are carry'd by a natural inſtinct to the deſire of ſuch herbs. as are their proper 
cure ; but the people, for the greater part, are beneath the beaſts in the uſe or 
them. Thus the people of Rome, tho in their miſery they had recourſe by in- 
ſtinct, as it were, to the two main fundamentals of a commonwealth, participa- 
tion of magiſtracy, and the agrarian, did but taſt and ſpit at them, not (which 13 
neceſſary in phyſic) drink down the potion, and in that their healths. For when 


they had obtain d participation of magi tracy, it was but lamely, not to a full 


and equal rotation in all elections; nor did they greatly regard it in what they 
& had 
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had got. And when they had attain'd to the agrarian, they neglected it ſo far 
as to ſuffer the law to grow obſolete: but if you do not take the due doſe of 
our medicins (as there be ſlight taſts which a man may have of philoſophy that 
incline to atheiſm) it may chance to be poiſon, there being a like taſt of the po- 
litics that inclines to confuſion, as appears in the inſtitution of the Roman tri- 
buns, by which magiſtracy and no more, the peopte were ſo far from attaining to 
peace, that they in getting but ſo much, got but heads for an eternal feud 
wheras if they had attain'd in perfection either to the agrarian, they had intro- 
duc'd the equality and calm of Lacedemon, or to rotation, and they had in- 
troduc'd that of Venice: and ſo there could have bin no more enmity between 
the ſenat and the people of Rome, than there was between thoſe orders in Lace- 
demon, or is now in Venice. Wherfore Macniaver ſeems to me, in attributing 
the peace of Venice more to her luck than her prudence, of the whole ſtable to 
have ſaddled the wrong horſe; for tho Rome * in her military part could bear it 
better, beyond all compariſon, upon the ſounding hoof, Venice for the civil part 
has plainly had the wings of Pegaſus. 
„Tus whole queſtion then will come upon this point, Whether the people of 
Rome could have obtain'd theſe orders? and firſt, to ſay, that they could not 
have obtain'd them without altering the commonwealth, is no argument; ſeeing: 
neither could they, without altering the commonwealth, have obtain'd their 
tribuns, which nevertheleſs were obtain'd. And if a man conſiders the poſture 
that the people were in when they obtain'd their tribuns, they might as well, and 
with as great eaſe-(foraſmuch as the reaſon why the nobility yielded to the tribuns 
was no other, than that there was no remedy) have obtain'd any thing elſe. 
And for experience, it was in the like cate that the Lacedemonians did let up 
their ephors, and the Athenians after the batte] of Plateæ bow'd the ſenat (ſo 
hard a thing it is for a commonwealth that was born crooked to becom ſtreight) 
as much the other way. Nor, if it be objected, that this muſt have ruin'd the 
nobility (and in that depriv'd the commonwealth of the greatneſs which ſhe ac- 
quir'd by them) is this opinion holding; but confuted by the ſequel of the ſtory, 
ſhewing plainly, that the nobility thro the defect of ſuch orders, that is to ſay, 
of rotation and the agrarian, came to eat up the people: and battening them- 
ſelves in luxury, to be, as Salus ſpeaks of them, + a moſt ſiuggiſ and lazy 
nobility, in whom, beſides the name, there was no more than in a ſtatue; and to 
bring ſo mighty a commonwealth, and of ſo huge a glory, to ſo deplorable an 
end. Wherfore means might have bin found to remove the enmity that was 
between the ſenat and the people of Rome. | 
„My Lo:ps, If I have argu'd well, I have given you the comfort. and aſſu- 
rance, that notwithſtanding the judgment of Macniavei, your commonwealttr 
is both ſafe and found : but if I have not argu'd well, then take the comfort 
and aſſurance which he gives you while he is firm, That a legiſlator is to lay 
aſide all other examples, and follow that of Rome only, conniving and tem- 
porizing with the enmity between the ſenat and the people, as a neceſſary itep: 
to the Roman greatneſs, Whence it follows, that your commonwealth, at the 
worlt, is that which he has given you his word is the belt. 


N Qui nimbos & non imitabile fulmen 
re, & cornipedum curſu ſimularat equorum. 5 


+ Inertiſſimi nobiles, in quibus, ſicut in ſtatua, ptæter nomen nihil erat additamenti. 
| « I Have: 
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« I uavr held your lordſhips long, but upon an account of no ſmall importance, 


„ which I can now ſum up in theſe few words: Where there is a liquoriſhneſs in 


<« a popular aſſembly to debate, it proceeds not from the conſtitution of the people, 
„but of the commonwealth. Now that your commonwealth is of fuch a conſti- 
“ tution as is naturally free from this kind of intemperance, is that which, to make 
good, I muſt divide the remainder of my diſcourſe into two parts. 


« Tar firſt, ſhewing the ſeveral conſtitutions of the aſſemblys of the people 
in other commonwealths. | 
« Tur fecond, comparing our aſſembly of the people with theirs; and ſhew- 


ing how it excludes the inconveniences, and embraces the conveniences 
« of them all. 


<« In the beginning of the firſt part I muſt take notice, that among the popular 
errors of our days it is no ſmall one, that men imagin the antient governments 
«+ of this kind to have conſiſted for the molt part of one city, that is, of one town; 
« wheras by what we have learnt of my lords that open'd them, it appears that 
there was not any conſiderable one of ſuch a conſtitution but Carthage, till this 
in our days of Venice. 

“ For to begin with J/rael, it conſiſted of the twelve. tribes, locally ſpread or 
« quarter'd throout the whole territory; and theſe being calPd together by trum- 
pets, conſtituted the church or aſſembly of the people. The vaſtneſs of this 
weight, as alſo the ſlowneſs thence inavoidable, became a great cauſe (as has 
bin ſhewn at large by my lord PHospHorus) of the breaking that common- 
« wealth; notwithſtanding that the temple, and thoſe religious ceremonys for 
< which the people were at leaſt annually oblig'd to repair thither, were no {mall 
ligament of the tribes, otherwiſe but ſlightly tack'd together. 

« ATHENs conſiſted of four tribes, taking in the whole people both of the city 
and of the territory; not ſo gather'd by Txzsevs into one town, as to exclude 
* the country, but to the end that there might be ſom capital of the common- 
„ wealth : tho true it be, that the congregation conſiſting of the inhabitants 
within the walls, was ſufficient to all intents and purpoſes, without thoſe of the 
country. Theſe alſo being exceding numerous, became burdenſom to them- 
« ſelves, and dangerous to the commonwealth ; the more for their ill education, 
as is obſerv*'d by XEN HON and Pol vs, who compare them to mariners that 
in a calm are perpetually diſputing and ſwaggering one with another, and ncver 
* lay their hands to the common tackling or ſafety, till they be all indanger'd by 
« fom ſtorm. Which caus'd Tyucypipes, when he ſaw this people thro the pur- 
«. chaſe of their miſery becom ſo much wiſer, as to reduce their comitia or aſſem- 


«« blys to five thouſand, to ſay in his eighth book; And now, at leaſt in my time, 


« the Athenians ſeem to bave order'd their ſtate aright, conſiſting of a moderat temper 


<< both of the few (by which he means the ſenat of the bean) and of the many, 


or the five thouſand. And he does not only give you his judgment, but the beit 
proof of it; for this, ſays he, was the firſt thing that, after ſo many misfortunes 
«« paſt, made the city again to raiſe her head. The place I would defire your lord- 
«« ſhips to note, as the firſt example that I find, or think is to be found, of a po- 
++ pular afſembly by way of repreſentative. | 

„ LACEDEMON 


A. 


« L,ACEDEMON conſiſted of thirty thouſand citizens diſpers'd throout Laconia, one 
« of the greateſt provinces in all Greece, and divided, as by ſom authors is pro- 
« bable, into ſix tnbes. Of the whole body of theſe, being gather'd, conſiſted 
the great church or aſſembly, which had the legiſlative power; the little church, 
« pather'd ſomtimes for matters of concern within the city, conſiſted of the Spar- 
« {ans only. Theſe happen'd, like that of Venice, to be good conſtitutions of a 
« congregation, but from an ill cauſe the infirmity of a commonwealth, which 
« thro her paucity was oligarchical. 

« WHERFORE, go which way you will, it ſhould ſeem, that without a reprefen- 
« tative of the people, your commonwealth conſiſting of a whole nation, can never 
« avoid falling either into oligarchy or confuſion. 

« Tr1s was ſeen by the Romans, whole ruſtic tribes extending themſelves from 
« the river Arno to the Vulturnus, that is, from Feſule or Florence to Capua, in- 
« yented a way of repreſentative by lots: the tribe upon which the firlt fell, being 
« the prerogative; and ſom two or three more that had the reſt, the jure vocatæ. 
« Thele gave the ſuffrage of the commonwealth in * two meetings ; the preroga- 
« tive at the firft aſſembly, and the jure vocatæ at a ſecond. 

« Now to make the parallel, all the inconveniences that you have obſerv'd in 
e theſe aſſemblys are ſhut out, and all the conveniences taken into your preroga- 
« tive. For firſt, it is that for which Athens, ſhaking off the blame of Xexornon 
and PoLyB1vs, came to deſerve the praiſe of Tmucypipes, a repreſentative. 
« And, ſecondly, not as I fuſpe& in that of Athens, and is paſt ſuſpicion in this 
« of Rome, by lot, but by ſuffrage, as was alſo the late houſe of commons, by 
« which means in your prerogatives all the tribes of Oceana are jure vocatæ; and 
« if a man ſhall except againſt the paucity of the ſtanding number, it is a wheel, 
© which in the revolution of a few years turns every hand that is fit, or fits every 
hand that it turns to the public work. Moreover, I am deceiv'd if upon due 
« confideration it dos not fetch your tribes, with greater equality and caſe to 
« themſelves and to the government, from the frontiers. of Marpe/a, than Rome 
ever brought any one of hers out of her pomæria, or the neareſt parts of her ad- 
joining territorys. To this you may add, That wheras a commonwealth, which 
in regard of the people is not of facility in execution, were ſure enough in this 


the people, as milk to babes, wherby when they are brought up thro four days 
election in a whole year (one at the pariſh, one at the hundred, and two at the 


tribe) to their ſtrongeſt meat, it is of no harder digeſtion, than to give their 
negative or affirmative as they fee cauſe, There be gallant men among us that 


laugh at ſuch an appeal or umpire ; but I refer it whether you be more inclining 
to pardon them or me, who t confeſs have been this day laughing at a fober 
man, but without meaning him any harm, and that is PRTR US Cunzvus, where 
tpeaking of the nature of the people, he ſays, that taking them apart, they are 
* very /imple, but yet in their afſemblys they fee and know ſomthing : and ſo runs away 

without troubling himſ:1f with what that ſomthing is. Wheras the people, 
taken apart, are but ſo many privat intereſts; but it you take them together, 
they are the public intereſt, The public intereſt of a commonwealth, as has bin 
ſhewn, is neareſt that of mankind, and that of mankind is right reaſon ; but 


* Zinis Cem tiis. 8 
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nation to be caſt off thro impatience; your muſters and galaxys are given to 
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« with ariſtocracy (whoſe reaſon or intereſt, when they are all together, as ap- 
<« pear'd by the Patricians, is but that of a party) it is quite contrary : for as, taken 
<< apart, they are far wiſer than the people confider'd in that manner; ſo bein 
ce put together, they are ſuch fools, who by depoling the people, as did thoſe of 
© Rome, will ſaw off the branch wherupon they fit, or rather deſtroy the root ot 
„their own greatneſs. Wherfore MachlAvEL following ArisToTLE, and yet 
„going before him, may well aſſert, That the people are wiſer and more conſtant 
<« ;n their reſolutions than a prince: which is the prerogative of popular government 
<« for wiſdom. And hence it is that the prerogative of your commonwealth, as 
« for wiſdom ſo for power, is in the people: which (tho I am not ignorant that 
the Roman prerogative was ſo call'd 4 prerogando, becauſe their ſuffrage was 
e firſt aſk'd) gives the denomination to your prerogative tribe.“ 


Tus clections, whether annual or triennial, being ſhewn by the twenty-ſecond, 
that which coms in the next place to be conſider'd is 


Tut twenty-third ORDER, ſbewing the power, function, and manner of proced- 
ing of the prerogative tribe. 

THE power or fundtion of the prerogative iis of two parts, the one of reſult, in 
which it is the legiſlative power ;, the other of judicature, in which regard it is the 
higheſt court, and the laſt appeal in this commonwealth. 

FOR the former part (the people by this conſtitution being not oblig'd by any law 
that is not of their own making or confirmation, by the reſult of the prerogative, their 
equal repreſentative) it ſhall not be lawful for the ſenat to require obedience from the 
people, nor for the people to give obedience to the ſenat in or by any law that has not bin 
promulgated, or printed and publiſh'd for the ſpace of fix weeks , and afterwards pro- 
pos'd by the authority of the ſenat to the prerogative tribe, and reſolv'd by the major 
vote of the ſame in the aſſirmative. Nor ſbail the ſenat have any power to levy war, 
men, or mony, otherwiſe than by the conſent of the people ſo given, or by a law ſo en- 
atted, except in caſes of exigence, in which it is agreed, that the power both of the 
ſenat and the people ſhall be in the diftator, ſo qualify'd, and for ſuch a term of time, as 
is according to that conſtitution already preſcrib d. While a law is in promulgation, the 
cenſors ſhall antmadvert upon the ſenat, and the tribuns upon the people, that there be 
no laying of heads together, no conventicles or canvaſſing to carry on or oppoſe any thing ; 
but that all may be = in a free and open way. 

FOR the latter part of the power of the prerogative, or that wherby they are the 
ſupreme judicatory of this nation, and of the provinces of the ſame, the cognixances of 
crimes againſt the majeſty of the people, ſuch as high treaſon, as alſo of peculat, that 
is, robbery of the treaſury, or defraudation of the commonwealth, appertains to this 
tribe. And if any perſon or perſons, provincials or citizens, ſhall appeal to the people, 


it belongs to the prerogative to judg and determin the caſe; provided that if the appeal 


be from any court of juſtice in this nation or the provinces, the appellant ſhall firſt de- 
poſit a hundred pounds in the court from which he appeals, to be forfeited to the ſame, 
if he be caſt in his ſuit by the people. But the power of the council of war being the ex- 
pedition of this commonwealth, and the martial law of the ſtrategus in the field, are 
thoſe only from which there ſhall ly uo appeal to the people. 35 i 


* Che la multitudine è piu ſavia & piu conſtante che un prencipe. 
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THE proceding of the prerogative in caſe of a propoſition, is to be thus order'd. 
The magiſtrats, propoſing by authority of the ſenat, ſhall rehearſe the whole matter, 
and expound it to the people: which don, they ſhall put the whole together to the ſuf- 
frage, with three boxes, the negative, the affirmative, and the nonſincere : and the 
a ffrage being return'd to the tribuns, and number'd in the preſence of the propoſers, if 
the major vote be in the nonſincere, the propoſers ſhall deſiſt, and the ſenat ſhall reſume 
the debate. F the major vote be in the negative, the propoſers ſhall deſiſt, and the 
ſenat too. But if the major vote be in the affirmative, then the tribe is clear, and the 
propoſers ſhall begin and put the whole matter, with the negative and the affirmative 
(leaving out the nonfincere) by clauſes ; and the ſuſfrages being taken and number'd by 
the tribuns in the preſence of the propoſers, ſhall be written and reported by the tribuns 
to the ſenat. And that which is propos'd by the authority of the ſenat, and confirm'd 
by the command of the people, is the law of Oceana. 


THE proceding of the prerogative in a caſe of judicature is to be thus order'd. 


The tribuns being auditors of all cauſes appertaining to the cognizance of the people, 
ſhall have notice of the ſuit or trial, whether of appeal or otherwiſe, that is to be com- 
menc d; and if any one of them ſhall accept of the ſame, it appertains to him to intro- 
duce it. A cauſe being introduc d, and the people muſter'd or aſſembl'd for the deciſion 
of the ſame, the tribuns are preſidents of the court, having power to keep it to orders, 
and ſhall be ſeated upon a ſcaffold erected in the middle of the tribe. Upon the right 
hand ſhall ſtand a ſeat, or large pulpit afſign'd to the plaintiff, or the accuſer , and, 
upon the left, another for the defendant, each if they pleaſe with his council. And the 
tribuns (being attended upon ſuch occaſions with ſo many ballotins, ſecretarys, door- 
keepers, and meſſengers of the ſenat as ſhall. be requiſit) one of them ſhall turn up a glaſs 


of the nature of an hourglaſs, but ſuch a one as is to be of an hour and a half*s running; 


which being turn d up, the party or council on the right hand may begin to ſpeak to the 
people. If there be papers to be read, or witneſſes to be examin'd, the officer ſhall lay 
the glaſs ſideways till the papers be read, and the witneſſes examin'd, and then turn it 
up again; and ſo long as the glaſs is running, the party on the right hand has liberty to 
ſpeak, and no longer. The party on the right hand having had his time, the like ſhall 
be don in every reſpet for the party on the left. And the cauſe being thus heard, the 
tribuns ſhall put the queſtion to the tribe with a white, a black, and a red box (or non- 
ſincere) whether guilty, or not guilty. And if the ſuffrage being taken, the major vote 
be in the nonfincere, the cauſe ſhall be rebeard upon the next juridical day following, and 
put to the queſtion in the ſame manner. If the major vote coms the ſecond time in the 
nonſincere, the cauſe ſhall be heard again upon the third day; but at the third hearing 
the queſtion ſhall be put without the nonſincere. Upon the firſt of the three days ip 
which the major vote coms in the white box, the party accus'd is abſolv'd; and upon 


the firſt of them in which it coms in the black box, the party accus'd is condemn'd. The 


party accus'd being condemn'd, the tribuns (if the caſe be criminal) fhall put with the 
white and the black box theſe queſtions, or ſuch of them, as, regard bad to the caſe, they 
ſhall conceive moſt proper. 


1. WHETHER be ſhall have a writ of eaſe. 

2. WHETHER he ſhall be fin'd ſo much, er ſo much, 

3. WHETHER be ſhall be confiſcated. 

4. WHETHER he jhall be render d incapable of magiſtracy. 
5. WHETHER he ſhall be baniſh d. 

6. WHETHER he ſhall be put to death, 


THESE, 
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THESE, or any three of theſe queſtions, whether ſimple or ſuch as ſhall be thought 
fly mix'd, being put by the tribuns, that which has moſt above balf the votes in the black 
box is the ſentence of the people, which the troop of the third claſſis is to ſee executed 
accordingly. | | 

BUT wheras by the conſtitution of this commonwealth it may appear that neither 
the propoſitions of the ſenat, nor the judicature of the people, will be ſo frequent as to 
hold the prerogative in continual imployment ;. the ſenat, a main part of whoſe office it 
is to teach and inſtrutt the people, ſhall duly (if they have no greater affairs to divert 
them) cauſe an oretion to be made to the preregative by ſom knight or magiſtrat of the 
ſenat, to be choſen out of the ableſt men, and from lime to time appointed by the orator 
of the houſe, in the great hall of the pantheon, while the parlament reſides in the town ; 
cr in ſome grove or ſweet place in the field, while the parlament for the beat of the year 
(hall refide in the country; upon every Tueſday, morning or afternoon. + 
AMD the orator appointed for the time to this office, ſhall firſt repeat the orders of 
the commonwealth with all poſſible brevity ; and then making choice of one or ſom part 
of it, diſcourſe therof to the people. An oration or diſcourſe of this nature, being after- 
wards perus'd by the council of ſtate, may as they ſee cauſe be printed and publiſb'd. 


Tur Arcnon's comment upon the order I find to have bin of this ſenſe : 


My lords, 


on O crave pardon for a word or two in farther explanation of what was read, 
b I ſhall briefly ſhew how the conſtitution of this tribe or aſſembly anſwers 
<« to their function; and how their function, which is of two parts, the former in 
ce the reſult or legiſlative power, the latter in the ſupreme judicature of the com- 
«© monwealth, anſwers to their conſtitution. MachiAvEL has a diſcourſe, where 
he puts the queſtion, Whether the guard of liberty may with more ſecurity be com- 
emitted to the nobility, or to the people? Which doubt of his ariſes thro the want 
of explaining his terms; for the guard of liberty can ſignify nothing elſe but the 
e reſult of the commonwealth : ſo that to ſay, that the guard of liberty may be 
committed to the nobility, is to ſay, that the reſult may be committed to the 


** 


ſenat, in which caſe the people ſignify nothing. Now to ſhew it was a miſtake 


« to affirm it to have bin thus in Lacedemon, ſufficient has bin ſpoken ; and wheras 
«© he will have it to be ſo in Venice allo, * They, ſays ConTarini, in whom re/ides 
« the ſupreme power of the whole commonwealth, and of the laws, and upon whoſe 
orders depends the authority as well of the ſenat as of all the other magiſtrats, is 


« the GREAT COUNCIL. It is inſtitutively in the great council, by the judg- | 


© ment of all that know that commonwealth ; tho for the reaſons ſhewn, it be 
© ſomtimes exercis'd by the ſenat. Nor need I run over the commonwealths in 
this place for the proof of a thing ſo doubtleſs, and ſuch as has bin already 
«© made ſo apparent, as that the reſult of each was in the popular part of it. The 
« popular part of yours, or the prerogative tribe, conſiſts of ſeven deputys 
«© (wherof three are of the horſe) annually elected out of every tribe of Oceana; 
* which being ſifty, amounts to one hundred and fifty horſe, and two hundred 


* Quello appreſſo il quale e la ſomma autorita di tutta la ci:ta, e delle leggi & decreti, de i quali pence 
Pautorita coſi del ſenato come ancora di tutti i magiſtrati, e il conſiglio grande. 


« foot. 
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« foot. And the prerogative conſiſting of three of theſe liſts, conſiſts of four q 
« hundred and fifty horſe, and ſix hundred foot, beſides thoſe of the provinces to 
ebe hereafter mention'd ; by which means the overbalance in the ſuffrage remain- 
« ing to the foot by one hundred and fifty votes, you have to the ſupport of a true 
« and natural ariſtocracy, the deepeſt root of a democracy that has bin ever 
« planted. Wherfore there is nothing in art or nature better qualify'd for the 
« reſult than this aſſembly. It is noted out of Cicero by MachHIAVEL, That the 
people, tho they are not ſo prone to find out truth of themſelves, as to follow 
« cuſtom, or run into error; yet if they be ſhewn truth, they not only acknow- 
« ledge and imbrace it very ſuddenly, but are the moſt conſtant and faithful guar- 
« dians and conſervators of it. It is your duty and office, wherto you are alſo 
« qualify'd by the orders of this commonwealth, to have the people as you have 
« your hauks and greyhounds, in leaſes and lips, to range the fields, and beat 
the buſhes for them; for they are of a nature that is never good at this ſport, 
« but when you ſpring or ſtart their proper quarry. Think not that they will 
« ſtand to aſk you what it is, or Jeſs know it than your hauks and greyhounds do 
« theirs; but preſently make ſuch a flight or courſe, that a huntſman may as well 
« undertake to run with his dogs, or a falconer to fly with his hauk, as an ariſto- 
« cracy at this game to compare with the people. The people of Rome were pol- 
« ſeſt of no leſs a prey than the empire of the world, when the nobility turn'd 
« tails, and perch'd among daws upon the tower of monarchy. For tho they did 
« not all of them intend the thing, they would none of them indure the remedy, 
« which was the agrarian. | 2 
gor the prerogative tribe has not only the reſult, but is the ſupreme judica- 4 
« ture, and the ultimat appeal in this commonwealth. For the popular govern- A 
« ment that makes account to be of any ſtanding, muſt make ſure in the firſt H 
« place of the + appeal to the people. As an eſtate in truſt becoms a man's own, - 
if he be not anſwerable for it, ſo the power of a magiſtracy not accountable to , 
« the people, from whom it was receiv'd, becoming of privat uſe, the common- F 
« wealth loſes her liberty. Wherfore the right of ſupreme judicature in the 1 | 
people (without which there can be no ſuch thing as popular government) 1s | 


confirm'd by the conſtant practice of all commonwealths ; as that of Vael in the #7 
> caſes of AchAx, and of the tribe of Benjamin, adjudg'd by the congregation. 4 
The dicaſterian or court call'd the Heliaia in Athens, which (the comitia of that 1 
commonwealth conſiſting of the whole people, and ſo being too numerous to be = 
a judicatory) was conſtituted ſomtimes of five hundred, at others of one thou- | $4 
pf ſand, or, according to the greatneſs of the cauſe, of fifteen hundred, elected by If 
2 the lot out of the whole body of the people, had with the nine Arcnons that 7 
were preſidents, the cognizance of ſuch cauſes as were of higheſt importance in | W; 
that ſtate. The five ephors in Lacedemon, which were popular magiſtrats, might 
queſtion their kings, as appears by the caſes of Paus Ax las, and of Acis, who 
being upon his trial in this court, was cry'd to by his mother to appeal to rhe 
people, as PLlurARcRH has it in his life. The tribuns of the people of Rome 
„ (like, in the nature of their magiſtracy, and for ſom time in number, to the 
« ephors, as being, according to HaLicarnassevs and PruTarcH, inſtituted in 


cc 


F Ante omnes de provocatione adverſus magiſtratus ad populum, ſacrandoque cum bonis capite ejus, 
qui regni occupandi conſilia iniiſſet. 
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imitation of them) had 1 to ſummon any man, his magiſtracy at leaſt be- 
ing expir'd (for from the dictator there lay no appeal) to anſwer for himſelf to 
the people. As in the caſe of Cos lol Ad us, who was going about to force the 
people, by withholding corn from them in a famin, to relinquiſh the magiſtracy 
of the tribuns; in that of Spun ius Cassius for affecting tyranny ; of Marcus 
Serc1vs for running away at Veii; of Caius LucremTivs for ſpoiling his pro- 
vince; of Junivs SiLanus for making war, without a command from the peo 
ple, againſt the Cimbri; with divers others. And the crimes of this nature were 
call'd læſæ majeſtatis, or high treaſon. Examples of ſuch as were arrain'd or 
try'd for peculat, or defraudation of the commonwealth, were Marcus Cu. 
n lus, for intercepting the mony of the Samnits; SALINATOR, for the inequal 
diviſion of fpoils to his ſoldiers; Marcus PosThumivs, for cheating the com- 
monwealth by a feign'd ſhipwreck. Cauſes of theſe two kinds were of a more 
public nature; but the like power upon appeals was allo exercis'd by the people 
in privat matters, even during the time of the kings; as in the caſe of HoR a- 
Tivs. Nor is it otherwiſe with Venice, where the doge Lox E DANO was ſen- 
tenc'd by the great council; and AnTonio GrI1MAN1, afterwards doge, que- 
ſtion'd, for that he being admiral had ſuffer'd the Twxrc to take Lepanto in view 
of his fleet. 

« NEVERTHELESS, there lay no appeal from the Roman dictator to the people; 
which if there had, might have coſt the commonwealth dear, when SeuR1vs 
Melius affecting empire, circumvented and debauch'd the tribuns : wherupon 
Tirus QuinTvus CincinnaTus was created dictator; who having choſen SEA“ 
vILIUS AHALA to be his lieutenant, or magiſter equitum, ſent him to apprehend 
Marius, whom, while he diſputed the commands of the dictator, and implor'd 
the aid of the people, AnALa cut off upon the place. By which example you may 
ſee in what caſes the diftator may prevent the blow which is ready ſomtimes to 
fall e' er the people be aware of the danger. Wherfore there lys no appeal from 
the deci, or the council of ten, in Venice, to the great council, nor from our 
council of war to the people. For the way of proceding of this tribe, or the 
ballot, it is, as was once ſaid for all, Venetian. 

« Tuis diſcourſe of judicatorys wherupon we are faln, brings us rather natu- 
rally than of deſign n the two general orders of every commonwealth, that 
is to ſay, from the debating part or the ſenat, and the reſolving part or the peo- 
ple, to the third, which 1s the executive part or the magiſtracy, wherupon I 
{hall have no need to dwell: for the executive magiſtrats of this commonwealth 
are the ſtrategus in arms; the ſignory in their ſeveral courts, as the chancery, 
the exchequer; as alſo the councils in divers caſes within their inſtructions ; the 
cenſors as well in their proper magiſtracy, as in the council of religion; the 
tribuns in the government of the prerogative, and that judicatory; and the 
judges with their courts ; of all which ſo much is already faid or known as may 
ſuffice. 


* Tue Tueſday lectures or orations to the people will be of great benefit to the 


ſenat, the prerogative, and the whole nation. To the ſenat, becauſe they will 
not only teach your ſenators elocution, but keep the ſyſtem of the government 


in their memorys. Elocution is of great uſe to your ſenators; for if they do 


Diem dicere. 


not 
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« not underſtand rhetoric (giving it at this time for granted, that the art were not 
« otherwiſe good) and com to treat with, or vindicat the cauſe of the common- 
« wealth againſt ſom other nation that is good at it, the advantage will be ſubject 
« to remain upon the merit of the art, and not upon the merit of the cauſe. Fur- 
« thermore, the genius or ſoul of this government being in the whole and in every 
« part, they will never be of ability in determination upon any particular, unleſs 
« at the ſame time they have an idea of the whole. That-this therfore muſt be, 
« in that regard, of equal benefit to the prerogative, is plain; tho theſe have a 
« greater concernment in it, For this commonwealth is the eſtate of the people : 
« and a man, you know, tho he be virtuous, yet if he dos not underſtand his 
« eſtate, may run out or be cheated of it. Laſt of all, the treaſures of the po- 
« litics will by this means be ſo open'd, rifled, and diſpers'd, that this nation will 
« as ſoon dote, like the Indians, upon glaſs beads, as diſturb your government 
« with whimſys and freaks of motherwit; or ſuffer themſelves to be ftutter'd our 
« of their libertys. There is not any reaſon why your grandees, your wiſe men of 
« this age, that laugh out and openly at a commonwealth as the molt ridiculous 
« thing, do not appear to be, as in this regard they are, mere idiots, but that the 
« people have not eys. | | 


THERE remains no more relating to the ſenat and the people than 


Tux twenty-fourth ORDER, wwherby it is lawful for the province of Marpeſia 0 
bave 30 knights of their awn election continually preſent in the ſenat of Oceana, toge- 
ther with 60 deputys of horſe, and 120 of foot in the prerogative tribe, indu'd with 
equal power (reſpe# had to their quality and number) in the debate and reſult of this 
commonwealth : provided that they obſerve the courſe or rotation of the ſame by the 
annual return of 10 knights, 20 deputys of the horſe, and 40 of the faot. The like 
in all reſpefts is lawful for Panopea; and the horſe of both the provinces amounting to 
one troop, and the foot to one company, one captain and one cornet of the horſe ſhall be 
annually choſen by Marpeſia, and one captain and one enfign of the foot ſhall be an- 
nually choſen by Panopea. | 


Tux orb of the prerogative being thus complete, is not unnaturally compar'd to 
that of the moon, either in conſideration of the light borrow'd from the ſenat, as 
from the ſun; or of the ebs and floods of the people, which are mark'd by the 
negative or affirmative of this tribe. And the conſtitution of the ſenat and the 
22 being ſhewn, you have that of the parlament of Oceana, conſiſting of the 

nat propoſing, and of the people reſolving; which amounts to an act of parla- 
ment. So the parlament is the heart, which, conſiſting of two ventricles, the 
one greater and repleniſh'd with a groſſer matter, the other leſs and full of a purer, 
ſucks in, and ſpouts forth the vital blood of Oceana by a perpetual circulation. 
Wherfore the life of this government is no more unnatural or obnoxious upon. this 
icore to diſſolution, than that of a man; nor to giddineſs than the world: ſeeing 
the earth, whether it be it ſelf or the heavens that are in rotation, is ſo far from 


being giddy, that it cauld not ſubſiſt without motion. But why ſhould not this. 
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24 Order. 
Conſtitution 
of the pro- 
vincial part of 
the ſenat and 
the people. 


Conſtitution 
of the paria- 
ment. 


government be much rather capable of duration and ſteddineſs by motion? than 


which God has ordain'd no other to the univerfal commonwealth of mankind :. ſce- 
ing one generation coms, and another gos, but the earth remains firm. for ever; 
| that 
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that is, in her proper ſituation or place, whether ſhe be mov'd or not moy*d upon 
her proper center. The ſenat, the people, and the magiſtracy, or the parlament 
ſo conſtituted, as you have ſeen, is the guardian of this commonwealth, and the 
huſband of ſuch a wife as is elegantly deſcrib'd by SoLomon. She 2s like the mer- 
chant*s ſhips, ſbe brings her food from far. She conſiders a field, and buys it: with 
the fruit of her hands ſbe plants a vineyard. She perceives that her merchandize is 
good. She ſtretches forth her hands to the poor, She is not afraid of the ſnow for her 
houſhold ; for all her houſhold are cloth d with ſcarlet. She makes ber ſelf coverings of 
tapeſtry ; her clothing is filk and purple. Her huſband is known (by his robes) in the 
gates, when he fits among the ſenators of the land. The gates, or inferior courts, 
were branches as it were of the ſanhedrim or ſenat of [rae/. Nor is our common- 
wealth a worſe houſwife, or ſhe has leſs regard to her magiſtrats ; as may appear by 


Tur twenty-fifth ORDER: That, wheras the public revenue is thro the late civil 
wars dilapidated, the exciſe, being improv'd or improvable to the revenue of one mil- 
lion, be apply'd for the ſpace of eleven years to com, to the reparation of the ſame, and 
for the preſent maintenance of the magiſtrats, knights, deputys, and other officers, who, 
according to their ſeveral dignitys and functions, ſhall annually receive towards the ſup- 
port of the ſame, as follows : 


Tur lord ſtrategus marching, is, upon another account, to have field pay as 


general. lib. per ann. 
THE lord ſtrategus ſitting — ä — — co 
THE lord orator — — — co 
THE three commiſſioners of the ſeal — — — 450 O0 
THE three commiſſioners of the treaſury — — 4500 
THE two cenſors — _ =—_—_— 0o0OO 
THE 290 knights, at 5001. a man. — — — — 145 
THE 4 embaſſadors in ordinary — — — — 000 
THE council of war for intelligence — — — N 0 õ,— 
THE maſter of the ceremonys — — —ſ 500 
THE maſter of the horſe — — —— 500 
[TIS ſubſtitute _ —— — 130 
THE 12 ballolins for their winter liverys — — — 240 
OR their ſummer liverys — — 120 
FOR their board-wages — — 480 
FOR the keeping of three coaches of fate, 24 coach- ohio with coach- 1500 
men and poſtitions —— 
JO R the grooms, and keeping of 16 great horſes for the . of the 
horſe, and for the ballotins whom be is to govern and inſtrułt in the 480 
art of ridin _ — — — — 
THE 20 ſecretarys of the parlament — 2000 
THE 20 avorkeepers, who are to attend with poleaxes; for their coats — 200 
| FOR their board-wages — — 1000 
THE 20 meſſengers, which are e fer their coats ——— 200 
For their board wapes — — 1000 
— 5000 


FOR ornament of the muſters of the youth — 


Sum — 189370 
OUT 


N A, 

OUT of the perſonal eſtates of every man, who at his death bequeaths not above 
forty ſhillings to the muſter of that hundred wherin it lys, ſhall be lety'd one per cent. 
till the ſolid revenue of the muſter of the hundred amounts to 501. per annum fer the 
prizes of the youth. ' «+ 

THE twelve ballotins are to be divided into three regions, according to the courſe of 
the ſenat ; the four of the firſt region to be elected at the tropic out of ſuch children 4 
the knights of the ſame ſhall offer, not being under eleven years of age, nor above thir- 
teen. And their election ſhall be made by the lot at an urn ſet by the ſerjeant of the houſe 
for that purpoſe in the hall of the pantheon. The livery of the commonwealth for the 
faſhion or the color may be chang'd at the election of the ſtrategus according to his phanſy. 


But every knight during his ſelſion ſhall be bound to give to his footman, or ſome one of 
his footmen, the livery of the commonwealth. 


Taz prerogative tribe ſhall receive as follows : 
lib. by the week, 


THE 2 tribuns of the horſe — — — 14 

THE 2 tribuns of the foot — — — 12 

THE 3 captains of horſe — — — — 15 

THE 3 cornets — — — LS — 9 
THE 3 captains of foot — — — 182 
THE 3 enſigus — — — — — — 7 
THE 442 horſe, at 2 l. a man — — — 384 — 
THE 592 foot, at 1 l. 10s. a man — — — 58 
THE © Irumpeters — — m — — — 8 7 105, 
THE 3 drummers — — — — 2 63. 


— 2 


SUM by the week— 1830 138. 


_— —᷑ĩ — — —— 4 


SUM by the year— 96239 


nw ———— 2— 


THE total of the ſenat, the people, and the magiſtracy, — — 287459 155. 


THE dignity of the commonwealth, and aids of the ſeveral magiſtracys and offices 
therto belonging, being provided for as aforeſaid, the overplus of the exciſe, with the 
product of the ſum riſing, ſhall be carefully manag'd by the ſenat and the people thro the 


diligence of the officers of the exchequer, till it amount to eight millions, or to the pur 


chaſe of about four hundred thouſand pounds ſolid revenue. At which time, the term of 
eleven years being expir'd, the exciſe, except it be otherwiſe order'd by the ſenat and the 
people, ſhall be totally remitted and aboliſb'd for ever. | 


Ar this inſtitution the taxes, as will better appear in the corollary, were abated 


about one halt, which made the order when it came to be taſted, to be of good 
rehſh with the people in the very beginning; tho the advantages then were no 
Ways comparable to the conſequences to be hereafter ſhewn. Nevertheleſs, my 


lord EPIuoxus, who with much ado had bin held till now, found it midſummer 


moon, and broke out of bedlam in this manner: 
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My lord Ax cho, 


1 Have a ſinging in my head like that of a cartwheel, my brains are upon a 

rotation; and ſom are ſo merry, that a man cannot ſpeak his griefs, but if 
your highſhod prerogative, and thoſe ſame ſlouching fellows your tribuns, do 
not take my lord ſtrategus's, and my lord orator's heads, and jole them together 
under the canopy, then let me be ridiculous to all 1 For here is a com- 


monwealth, to which if a man ſhould take that of the prentices in their ancient 
adminiſtration of juſtice at Shroveride, it were an ariſtocracy. You have ſet the 
very rabble with troncheons in their hands, and the gentry of this nation, like 
cocks with ſcarlet gills, and the golden combs of their ſalarys to boot, leſt they 
ſhould not be thrown at. 

Nor a night can I ſleep for ſom horrid apparition or other; one while theſe 
myrmidons are meaſuring ſilks by their quarterſtaves; another ſtuffing their 
grealy pouches with my lord high treaſurer's zacobuſſes. For they are above a 
thouſand in arms to three hundred, which, their gowns being pull'd over their 
ears, are but in their doublets and hoſe. But what do I ſpeak of a thouſand ? 
there be two thouſand in every tribe, that is, a hundred thouſand in the whole 
nation, not only in the poſture of an army, but in a civil capacity ſufficient to 
give us what laws they pleaſe. Now every body knows, that the lower ſort of 
people regard nothing but mony; and you ſay it is the duty of a legiſlator to 
preſume all men to be wicked : wherfore they muſt fall upon the richer, as they 
are an army; or, leſt their minds ſhould miſgive them in ſuch a villany, you 
have given them incouragement that they have a nearer way, ſeeing it may be 
don every whit as well as by the overbalancing power which they have in elec- 
tions. There is a fair which is annually kept in the center of theſe territorys at 
Kiberton, a town famous for ale, and frequented by good fellows ; where there 
is a ſolemnity of the pipers and fidlers of this nation (I know not whether Lace- 
demon, where the ſenat kept account of the ſtops of the flutes and of the fiddle- 
ſtrings of that commonwealth, had any ſuch cuſtom) call'd the bulrunning ; and 
he that catches and holds the bull, is the annual and — magiſtrat of that 
comitia or congregation, call'd xing piper; without whoſe licence it is not lawful 
for any of thoſe citizens to injoy the liberty of his calling; nor is he otherwiſe 
legitimatly qualify'd (or civitate donatus) to lead apes or bears in any perambu- 
lation of the ſame. Mine hoſt of the bear, in Kiberton, the father of ale, and 
patron of good footbal and cudgelplayers, has any time ſince I can remember, 
bin grand chancellor of this order. Now, ſay I, ſeeing great things ariſe from 
ſmall beginnings, what ſhould hinder the people, prone to their own advantage, 


and loving mony, from having intelligence convey'd to them by this ſame kg 


piper and his chancellor, with their loyal ſubjects the minſtrils and bearwards, 
maſters of ceremonys, to which there is great recourſe in their reſpective peram- 
bulations, and which they will commiſſion and inſtruct, with directions to all the 
tribes, willing and commanding them, that as they wiſh their own good, they 
chuſe no other into the next primum mobile, but of the ableſt cudgel and footbal- 
players? which don as ſoon as faid, your primum mobile conſiſting of no other 
ſtaff, mult of neceſſity be drawn forth into your nebulones, and your galimofrys ; 
and ſo the ſilken purſcs of your ſenat and prerogative being made of ſows 2 
| | i 
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« moſt of them blackſmiths, they will ſtrike while the iron is hot, and beat your 
« eſtates into hobnails; mine hoſt of the bear being ſtrategus, and king piper lord 
« orator. Well, my lords, it might have bin otherwiſe expreſt, but this is well 
enough a conſcience. In your way, the wit of man ſhall not prevent this or the 
« like inconvenience ; but if this (for I have confer'd with artiſts) be a mathema- 
1 « tical demonſtration, I could kneel to you, that &er it be too late we might return 
« to ſom kind of ſobriety. 

„Ir we empty our purſes with theſe pomps, ſalarys, coaches, lacquys, and 
« pages, what can the people ſay lels, than that we have dreſt a ſenat and a prero- 
« gative for nothing, but to go to the park with the ladys ?” 


e 
** 


My lord Arcuon, whoſe meekneſs reſembl'd that of Mos Es, vouchſaf'd this 


anſwer: 
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My lerds, 


A 
** 


OR all this, I can ſee my lord EpIMONUs every night in the park, and with 
60 ladys; nor do I blame this in a young man, or the reſpect which is and 
« ought to be given to a ſex that is one half of the commonwealth of mankind, 
« and without which the other would be none: but our magiſtrats, I doubt, may 
53 « be ſomwhat of the oldeſt to perform this part with much acceptation; and, as 
10 « the 1talian proverb ſays, * Servire & non gradire e coſa da far morire. Wher- 
i « fore we will lay no certain obligation upon them in this point, but leave them, 
« if it pleaſe you, to their own fate or diſcretion. But this (for I know my lord 
« Ep1Monus loves me, tho I can never get his eſteem) I will ſay, if he had a 
« miſtreſs ſhould uſe him ſo, he would find it a ſad life; or I appeal to your lord- 
« ſhips, how I can reſent it from ſuch a friend, that he puts king piper's politics 
e in the balance with mine. King piper, I deny not, may teach his bears to 
dance, but they have the worſt ear of all creatures. Now how he ſhould make 
them keep time in fifty ſeveral tribes, and that two years together, for elſe it will 
be to no purpoſe, may be a ſmall matter with my lord to promiſe ; but it ſeems 
« to me of impoſſible performance. Firſt, thro the nature of the bean; and, 
« ſecondly, thro that of the ballot ; or how what he has hitherto thought ſo hard, 
is now com to be eaſy : but he may think, that for expedition they will eat up 
„ theſe balls like apples. However, there is ſo much more in their way by the 
conſtitution of this, than is to be found in that of any other commonwealth, 
that I am reconcil'd; it now appearing plainly, that the points of my Jord's 
arrows are directed at no other white, than to ſhew the excellency of our govern- 
ment above others; which, as he procedes further, is yet plainer ; while he 
makes it appear, that there can be no cther elected by the people bur ſmiths, 


& Bronteſque Steropeſque & nudus membra £yracinun : 


« OrTHronitt, Aon, Glorox, JeruTHa, SamMs0Nn, as in IJſrael: MilTiants, 
% ARISTIDbES, TremisTOCLEs, Cimon, PerIcLEs, as in Athens: PapyRlus, 
* CinciNnaTus, CamiLLus, Fagivus Scirzo, as in Rome: ſmiths of the fortune 
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To love and not injoy, is the way to brerk one's heatz. 
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of the commonwealth ; not ſuch as forg'd hob- nails, but thunderbolts. Popular 
elections are of that kind, that all the reſt of the world is not able, either in 
number or glory, to equal thoſe of theſe three commonwealths. Theſe indeed 
were the ableſt cudgel and footbal- players; bright arms were their cudgels, and 
the world was the ball that lay at their feet. Wherfore we are not fo to under- 
ſtand the maxim of legiſlators, which holds ail men to be wicked, as if it related 
to mankind or a commonwealth, the intereſts wherof are the only ſtrait lines 
they have wherby to reform the crooked; but as it relates to every man or 
party, under what color ſoever he or they pretend to be truſted apart, with or 
by the whole. Hence then it is deriv'd, which is made good in all experience, 
that the ariſtocracy is ravenous, and not the people. Your highwaymen are not 
ſuch as have trades, or have bin brought up to induſtry ; but ſuch commonly 
whoſe education has pretended to that of gentlemen. My lord is ſo honeſt, he 
does not know the maxims that are of abſolute neceſſity to the arts of wicked- 
neſs; for it is moſt certain, if there be not more purſes than thieves, that the 
thieves themſelves muſt be forc'd to turn honeſt, becauſe they cannot thrive by 
their trade : but now if the people ſhould turn thieves, who ſees not that there 
would be more thieves than purſes ? wherfore that a whole people ſhould turn 
robbers or levellers, is as impoſlible in the end as in the means. But that I do 
not think your artiſt which you mention'd, whether aſtronomer or arithmetician, 
can tell me how many barlycorns would reach to the ſun ; I could be content he 
were calPd to the account, with which I ſhall conclude this point: when by the 
way I have chid my lords the legiſlators, who, as if they doubted my tackling 
could not hold, would leave me to flag in a perpetual calm, but for my lord 
Erimonus, who breaths now and then into my ſails, and ſtirs the waters. A 
ſhip makes not her way ſo briſkly, as when ſhe is handſomly bruſh'd by the 
waves, and tumbles over thoſe that ſeem to tumble againſt her; in which caſe I 
have perceiv'd in the dark, that light has bin ſtruck even out of the ſea, as in 
this place, where my lord Ep1monus feigning to give us a demonſtration of one 
thing, has given it of another, and of a better, For the people of this nation, if 
they amount in each tribe to two thouſand elders, and two thouſand youths, 
upon the annual roll, holding a fifth to the whole tribe; then the whole of a 
tribe, not accounting women and children, muſt amount to twenty thouſand ; 
and ſo the whole of all the tribes being fifty, to one million. Now you have 
ten thouſand pariſhes, and reckoning theſe one with another, each at one thou- 
ſand pounds a year dry rent, the rent or revenue of the nation, as it is or might 
be let to farm, amounts to ten millions; and ten millions in revenue divided 
equally to one million of men, coms but to ten pounds a year to each wherwith 
to maintain himſelf, his wife and children. But he that has a cow upon the 
common, and earns his ſhilling by the day at his labor, has twice as much al- 
ready as this would com to for his ſhare; becauſe if the land were thus divided, 
there would be no body to ſet him on work. So my lord Ep1monvus's footman, 
who coſts him thrice as much as one of theſe could thus get, would certainly 
loſe by his bargain. What ſhould we ſpeak of thoſe innumerable trades wher- 
upon men live, not only better than others upon good ſhares of lands, but be- 
com alſo purchaſers of greater eſtates ? is not this the demonſtration which my lord 
meant, that the revenue of induſtry in a nation, at leaſt in this, is three or four- 
fold greater than that of the mere rent? if the people then obſtruct induſtry, 
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they obſtruct their own livelihood ; but if they make a war, th i 
duſtry. Take the bread out of the peoples r as E nng rtorcg Part 
cians, and you are ſure enough of a war, in which caſe they may be levellers ; 
but our agrarian cauſes their induſtry to flow with milk and hony, It will be 
own'd, that this is true, if the people were given * to underſtand their own hap- 
pineſs ; but where is it they do that? let me reply with the like queſtion We 
do they not? they do not know their happineſs it ſhould ſeem in France, $ ain 
and [taly : but teach them what it is, and try whole ſenſe is the truer. a to 
the late wars in Germany, it has bin affirm'd to me there, that the princes could 
never make the people to take arms while they had bread, and have therfore 
ſuffer'd countrys now and then to be waited, that they might get ſoldiers. Thi 
you will find to be the certain pulſe and temper of the people; and if the ies 
bin already prov'd to be the moſt wife and conſtant order of a We who 
ſhould we think (when no man can produce one example of the common ſoldie 4 
in an army mutinying becauſe they had not captains pay) that the prero ee 
ſhould jole the heads of the ſenat together, becauſe theſe have the better fala 83 
when it muſt be as evident to the people in a nation as to the ſoldiery a8 
army, that it is no more poſſible their emoluments of this kind ſhould be afforded 
by any commonwealth in the world to be made equal with thoſe of the ſenat 
than that the common ſoldiers ſhould be equal with the captains ? it is enou h 
for the common ſoldier, that his virtue may bring him to be a captain, and 3 
to _ 3 Pome cm of them 1s nearer to be a ſenator. 

„le my lord thinks our ſalarys too great, and that the comm 7 
houſwife enough ; whether 1s it better houſwifery that ſhe ſhould eee family 
from the ſnow, or ſuffer them to burn her houſe that they may warm end, 
for one of theſe mult be. Do you think chat ſhe came off at a cheaper rate 
when men had their rewards by a thouſand, two thouſand pounds a year in land 


of inheritance ? if you ſay, that they will be more godly than they have bin, it 


may be ill taken; and if you cannot promiſe that, it is time . 

way of ſtinting at leaſt, if not ä of that ſame ſacra Foc he 
other ſide, if a poor man (as ſuch a one may fave a city) gives his ſweat to the 
public, with what conſcience can you ſuffer his family in the mean time to 
ſtarve ? but he that lays his hand to this plow, ſhall not loſe by taking it off 
from his own : and a commonwealth that will mend this, ſhall be . wiſe 
The ſanbedrim of Vrael being the ſupreme, and a conſtant court of judicature, 
could not chuſe but be exceding gainful. The ſenat of the bean in Athens, be- 


a O 
cauſe it was but annual, was moderatly ſalariated; but that of the arcopagits 


being for life, bountifully: and what advantages the ſenators of Lacedemen had, 


where there was little mony or uſe of it, were in honors for life. The Pa/ricians 
having no profit, took all. Venice being a ſituation, where a man goes but to 
the door for his imployment, the honor is great, and the reward very littie : but 
in Holland a counſillor of ſtate has fifteen hundred Flemiſb pounds a year beſides 
other accommodations. The ſtates general have more. And that common- 
wealth looks nearer her penny than ours needs to do. ; 


O fortunati nimium, bona ſi ſua no int, 
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* Fog the revenue of this nation, beſides that of her induſtry, it amounts, a5 


cc 


has bin ſhewn, to ten millions; and the ſalarys in the whole com not to three 
hundred thouſand pounds a year. The beauty they will add to the common- 
wealth will be exceding great, and the people will delight in this beauty of their 
commonwealth ; the incouragement they will give to the ſtudy of the public 
being very profitable, the accommodation they will afford to your magiſtrars 
very honorable and eaſy. And the ſum, when it or twice as much was ſpent in 
hunting and houſekeeping, was never any grievance to the people. I am 
aſham'd to ſtand huckling n this point; it is ſordid. Your magiſtrats arc 
rather to be provided with further accommodations. For what if there ſhould 
be ſickneſs? whither will you have them to remove? and this city in the 
ſoundeſt times, for the heat of the year, is no wholſom abode : have a care of 
their healths to whom you commit your own. I would have the ſenat and the 
people, except they fee cauſe to the contrary, every firſt of June to remove into 
the country air for the ſpace of three months. You are better fitted with ſum- 
merhouſes for them, than if you had built them to that purpoſe. There is ſom 
twelve miles diſtant the convallium upon the river Halcionia, for the tribuns and 
the prerogative, a palace capable of a thouſand men : and twenty miles diſtant 
you have mount Celia, reverend as well for the antiquity as ſtate of a caſtle com- 
pletely capable of the ſenat: the propoſers having lodgings in the convallium, 
and the tribuns in Celia, it holds the correſpondency between the ſenat and the 
people exactly. And it is a ſmall matter for the propoſers, being attended with 
the coaches and officers of ſtate, beſides other conveniences of their own, to go 
a matter of five or ten miles (thoſe ſeats are not much further diſtant) to meet 


„the people upon any heath or field that ſhall be appointed: where, having diſ- 


cc 


patch'd their buſineſs, they may hunt their own venizon (for I would have the 


„ great wall'd park upon the Halcionia to belong to the ſignory, and thoſe about 
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the convallium to the tribuns) and ſo go to ſupper. Pray, my lords, ſee that 
they do not pull down theſe houſes to ſell the lead of them; for when you have 
conſider'd on't, they cannot be ſpar'd. The founders of the ſchool in Hiera pro- 
vided that the boys ſhould have a ſummer ſeat. You ſhould have as much care 
of theſe magiſtrats. But there is ſuch a ſelling, ſuch a Jewiſh humor in our repub- 
licans, that I cannot tell what to ſay to it; only this, any man that knows what 
belongs ta a commonwealth, or how diligent every nation in that caſe has bin to 
preſerve her ornaments, and ſhall ſee the waſt lately made (the woods adjoining 
to this city, which ſerv'd for the delight and health of it, being cut down to be 
ſold for three pence) will tell you, that they who did ſuch things would never 
have made a commonwealth. The like may be ſaid of the ruin or damage don 


upon our cathedrals, ornaments in which this nation excels all others. Nor 


{hall this ever be excus'd upon the ſcore of religion ; for tho it be true that God 

dwells not in houſes made with hands, yet you cannot hold your aſſemblys but 

in ſuch houſes, and theſe are of the beſt that have bin made with hands, Nor 

is it well argu'd that they are pompous, and therfore profane, or leſs proper 

for divine ſervice ; ſeeing the chriſtians in the primitive church, choſe to mect 

2 one accord in the temple; ſa far were they from any inclination to pull it 
own,” 
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Tus orders of this commonwealth, fo far, or near ſo far az they concern the 
elders, together with the ſeveral ſpeeches at the inſtitution, which may ſerve tor 
the better underſtanding of them as ſo many commentaries, being ſhewn ; I ſhould 
now com from the elders to the youth, or from the civil conſtitution of this govern- 


ment to the military, but that I judg this the fitteſt place wherinto, by the way, 
to inſert the government of the city, tho for the preſent but perfunctorily. 


THE metropolis or capital city of Oceana is commonly call*d Emporium, tho it con- The govery- 
fiſts of two citys diſtinꝭ, as well in name as in government, wherof the other is call d ment of Hm- 
Hiera : for which cauſe I ſhall treat of each apart, beginning with Emporium. P 78 8700 
EmMPpoRIUM with the libertys is under a twofold diviſion, the one regarding the na- cd oa _ F 
tional, and the other the urban or city government. It is divided, in regard of the un, 
national government, into three tribes, and in reſpect of the urban into twenty-ſix, : 
zobich for diſtinction ſake are cald wards, being contain'd under three tribes but in- 
equally :. wherfore the firſt tribe containing ten wards is calPd ſcazon, the ſecond con- 
taining eight metoche, and the third containing as many telicouta : the bearing of 
which names in mind concerns the better underſtanding of the governments 
13 EV ERY ward has her wardmote, court, or inqueſt, conſiſting of all that are of the Wardmote. 
= clothing or liverys of companys reſiding within the ſame. 
3 SUCH are of the livery or clothing as have attain'd to the dignity to wear gowns The liverys, 
and particolor'd hoods or tippets, according to the rules and ancient cuſtoms of their re- 
ſpective companys. 
A COMPANY is a brotherhood of tradeſmen profeſſing the ſame art, govern'd ac- The com- 
cording to their charter by a maſter and wardens. Of theſe there be about ſixty, wherof f 
{welve are of greater dignity than the reſt, that is to ſay, the mercers, grocers, drapers, 
fiſhmongers, goldſmiths, ſkinners, merchant-taylors, haberdaſhers, ſalters, ironmongers, 
2 dini ners, clothworkers;, which, with moſt of the reſt, have common halls, divers of Common 
54 them being of antient and magnificent ſtructure, wherin they bave frequent meetings at * 
1 the ſummons of their maſter or wardens for the managing and regulation of their reſpec- 
tive trades and myſterys. Theſe companys, as TI ſhall ſhew, are the roots of the whole 
government of the city. For the liverys that reſide in the ſame ward, meeting at the 
wardmote inqueſt (to which it belongs to tate cognizance of all ſorts of nuſances, and 
violations of the cuſtoms and orders of the city, and to preſent them to the court of alder- 
men) have alſo power to make election of two ſorts of magiſtrats or officers; the firſt of 
elaers or aldermen of the ward, the ſecond of deputys of the ſame, otherwiſe calld com- 
mon- council men. h 
THE wards in theſe elections, becauſe they do not ele? all at once, but ſom one year, FEleclion of 
and ſom another, obſerve the diſtinfion of the three tribes , for example, the ſcazon 2 
conſiſting of ten wards, makes election the firſt year of ten aldermen, one in each ward, ae 5 
and of one hundred and fifty deputys, fifteen in each ward: all which are triennial ma- council men. 
2 giſtrats or officers,. that is to ſay, are to bear their dignity for the ſpace of three years. 
fi THE ſecond year the metoche, conſiſting of eight wards, elefts eight aldermen, one 
in each ward, and a hundred and twenty depitys,. fifteen in each ward ;, being alſo tri- 
enni al magiſtrats, | 
T HE third year telicouta, conſiſting of a like number of wards, elefs an equal num- 
ber of like magiſtrats for à like term. So that the whole number of the aldermen, ac- 
cording to that of the wards, amounts to twenty:/ix , and the whole number of the de- 
putys, to three hundred and ninety. 
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THE aldermen thiis elected have divers capacities: for, firſt, they are juſtices of the 
peace for the term, and in conſequence of their election. Secondly, they are preſidents of 
the wardmote, and governors each of that ward wherby he was elected. And laſt of 
all, theſe magiſtrats being aſſembled together, conjritute the ſenat of the city, otherwiſe 
calPd the court of aldermen: but no man is capable of this election that is not worth 
ten thouſand pounds. This court upon every new eleftion, makes choice of nine cenſors 
out of their own number. 

THE daeputys in like manner being aſſembled together, conſtitute the prerogative tribe 
of the city, otherwiſe calPd the common council : by which means the ſenat and the 
people of the city were comprehended, as it were, by the motion of the national govern- 
ment, into the ſame wheel of annual, triennial, and perpetual revolution. 

BUT the liverys, over and above the right of theſe elections by their diviſions men- 
tion'd, being aſſembled all together at the guild of the city, conſtitute another aſſemb!y 
calPd the common hall. 

THE common hall has the right of two other elections; the one of the lord mayor, 
and the other of the two ſheriffs, being annual magiſtrats. The lord mayor can be 
elected out of no other than one of the twelve companys of the firſt ranks, and the com. 
mon hall agrees by the plurality of ſuſfrages upon two names: which being preſented to 
the lord mayor for the time being, and the court of aldermen, they elect one by their ſcru- 
tiny; for ſo they call it, tho it differs from that of the commonwealth. The orator or 


aſſiſtant to the lord mayor in holding of bis courts, is ſom able lawyer elected by the court 


of aldermen, and calPd the recorder of Emporium. | 
THE. lord mayor being thus eletted, has two capacitys; one regarding the nation, 
and the other the city. In that which regards the city, he is preſident of the court of 
aldermen, having power to aſſemble the ſame, or any other council of the city, as the 
common council or common hall, at his will and pleaſure: and in that which regard; 
the nation, he is commander in chief of the three tribes wherinto the city is divided; 
one of which he is to bring up in perſon at the national muſter to the ballot, as bis vice- 
comites, or high ſheriffs, are to do by the other two, each at their diſtintt pavilion, 
where the nine aldermen, elected cenſors, are to officiat by three in each tribe, according 
to the rules and orders already given to the cenſors of the ruſtic tribes. And the tribes 
of the city have no other than one common phylarch, which is the court of aldermen and 
the common council; for which cauſe they elect not at their muſter the firſt liſt call'd the 
prune magnitude, | | 
THE conveniences of this alteration of the city government, beſides the bent of it to a 
conformity with that of the nation, were many, wherof I ſhall mention but a few : as 
firſt, wheras men under the former adminiſtration, when the burden of ſom of theſe ma- 


giftracys lay fer life, were 13 choſen not for their fitneſs, but rather unfitneſs, or 


at leaſt unwillingneſs to undergo ſuch a weight, wherby they were put at great rates to 


fine for their eaſe, a man might now take his ſhare in magiſtracy with that equity 
which is due to the public, and without any inconvenience to his privat affairs. 
Secondly, wheras the tity (inaſmuch as the atts of the ariſtocracy, or court of aldermcn, 


in their former way of proceding, were rather impoſitions than propoſitions) was fre- 


quently diſquieted with the inevitable conſequence of diſorder in the power of debate ex- 
ercisd by the popular part, or common council; the right of debate being henceforth 
eftabliſ'd in the court of aldermen, and that of reſult in the common council, kill'd the 
branches of diviſion in the root. Which for the preſent may ſuffice to have bin ſaid of 
the city of Emporium. : 


THAT 
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agoræa, the ſecond propola : but as to the peculiar policy of twelve manipuls, or 
wards divided into three cohorts, each cohort containing four wards; wherof the wards 
of the firſt cohort elect for the firſt year four burgeſſes, one in each ward; the wards of 
the ſecond cohort for the ſecond year four burgeſſes, one in each ward; and the wards 
of the third cohort for the third year four burgeſſes, one in each ward; all triennial ma- 
giſtrats : by which the twelve burgeſſes, making one court for the government of this 
city, according to their inſtruttions by act of parlament, fall likewiſe into an annual, 
triennial, and perpetual revolution. | 

THIS court being thus conſtituted, makes election of divers magiſtrats; as firſt, of a 
high ſteward, who is commonly ſom perſon of quality, and this magiſtracy is elected in 
the ſenat by the ſcrutiny of this court; with him they chuſe ſom able lawyer to be his de- 


puty, and to hold the court; and laſt of all they elett out of their own number ſix 


cenſors. 

2 E high ſteward is commander in chief of the two tribes, wherof he in perſon 
brings up the one at the national muſter to the ballot, and his deputy the other at a 
diſtin pavilion; the fix cenſors choſen by the court, officiating by three in each tribe at 
the urns; and theſe tribes have no other phylarch but this court. 

AS for the manner of elections and ſuffrage, both in Emporium and Hiera, it may 


be ſaid once for all, that they are perform'd by ballot, and according to the reſpedtive 
rules already given. 


THERE be other citys and corporations throout the territory, whoſe policy being 


much of this kind, would be tedious and not worth the labor to inſert, nor dare I ſtay. 
Juvenum manus emicat ardens, 


I RETURN, according to the method of the commonwealth, to the remaining 
parts of her orbs, which are military and provincial ; the military, except the ſtra- 
tegus, and the polemarchs or field officers, conſiſting of the youth only, and the 
provincial conſiſting of a mixture both of elders and of the youth. 

To begin with the youth, or the military orbs, they are circles to which the 
commonwealth muſt have a care to keep cloſe. A man is a ſpirit rais'd by the 
magic of nature; if ſhe dos not ſtand ſafe, and fo that ſhe may ſet him to ſom 
good and uſeful work, he ſpits fire, and blows up caſtles : for where there is life, 
there muſt be motion or work; and the work of idleneſs is miſchief, but the work 
of induſtry is health. To ſet men to this, the commonwealth muſt begin betimes 
with them, or it will be too late: and the means wherby ſhe ſets them to it, is 
EDUCATION, the plaſtic art of government. But it is as frequent as ſad in 

experience (whether thro negligence, or, which in the conſequence is all one or 
worſe, overfondneſs in the domeſtic performance of this duty) that innumerable 


children com to ow their utter perdition to their own parents; in each of which 


the commonwealth loſes a citizen. Wherfore the laws of a government, how 
wholſom ſoever in themſelves, are ſuch as, if men by a congruity in their educa- 


tion be not bred to find a reliſh in them, they will be ſure to loath and deteſt. The 


education therfore of a man's own children 1s not wholly to be committed or truſted 
to himſelf, You find in * Livy the children of Baurus having bin bred under 


Aſſueti mere regio vivere 


inter ſe conquercbantur Rezem hominem elle à quo impetres ubi 


jus, abi injuria opus ſit; eſſe grat locum, eſſe beneficio; & itaſci & ignoſcere poſſe; inter amicum & 
mmicum diſcrimen noſſe. Leges rem ſurdam, inexorabilem «fe ; ſalubriorem, melioremque inopi quam 


poterti; nihil laxamenti nec veniæ haberc, fi modum exceſſeris; periculoſum cite in tot humanis erroribus 
Fs. . . b 
ola innoceatia vivere, Liv. J. 2. 
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monarchy, and us d to a court life, making faces at the commonwealth of Rome : 
A king (ſay they) is a man with whom you may prevail when you have need there 


ſhould be law, or when you have need there ſhould be no law; he has favors in the 


right, and he frowns not in the wrong place; he knows his friends from his enemys. 
But laws are deaf inexorable things, ſuch as make no difference between a gentleman and 
an ordinary fellow ;, a man can never be merry for them, for to truſt altogether to his 
own innocence is a ſad life. Unhappy wantons! Sc1p1o on the other fide, when he 
was but a boy (about two or three and twenty) being inform'd that certain Patri. 
cians of Roman gentlemen, thro a qualm upon the defeat which HAN NIBAL had 
given them at Canne, were laying their heads together and contriving their flight 
with the tranſportation of their goods out of Rome, drew his ſword, and ſetting 
himſelf at the door of the chamber where they were at council, proteſted, That 
who did not immediatly ſwear not to deſert the commonwealth, he would make his ſoul to 
deſert his body. Let men argue as they pleaſe for monarchy, or againſt a common- 
wealth, the world ſhall never ſee any man ſo ſottiſn or wicked as in cool blood to 
prefer the education of the ſons of Bx urus before that of Scipio; and of this 
mould, except a Mlius or a Manr1vs, was the whole youth of that common- 
wealth, tho not ordinarily ſo well caſt. Now the health of a government, and the 
education of the youth being of the ſame pulſe, no wonder if it has bin the con- 
ſtant practice of well-order'd commonwealths to commit the care and feeling of it 
to public magiſtrats. A duty that was perform'd in ſuch a manner by the areo- 
pagits, as is elegantly prais'd by IsocraTEs. The Athenians, ſays he, write not 
their laws upon dead walls, nor content themſelves with having ordain d puniſhments fer 
erimes, but provide in ſuch a way by the education of their youth, that there be 19 
crimes for puniſhment. He ſpeaks of thoſe laws which regarded manners, not of 
thoſe orders which concerned the adminiſtration of the commonwealth, leſt you 
ſhould think he contradicts Xexnopnon and PoLyBius. The children of Lacede- 
mon, at the ſeventh year of their age, were delivered to the pædonomi, or ſchool- 
maſters, not mercenary, but magiſtrats of the commonwealth, to which they were 
accountable for their charge : and by theſe at the age of fourteen they were pre- 
ſented to other magiſtrats calld the beidizi, having the inſpection of the games 
and exerciſes, among which that of the plataniſta was famous, a kind of fight in 
ſquadrons, but ſomwhat too fierce. When they came to be of military age, they 
were liſted of the mora, and fo continu'd in readineſs for public ſervice under the 
diſcipline of the polemarchs. But the Roman education and diſciplin by the cen- 
turys and claſſes is that to which the commonwealth of Oceana has had a more par- 
ticular regard in her three eſſays, being certain degrees by which the youth com- 
mence as it were in arms for magiſtracy, as appears by 


Tun twenty ſix ih ORDER, ixſtituting, That if a parent has but one ſon, the edu- 
cation of that one ſon hall be wholly at the diſpaſition of that parent. But wheras there 
be free ſchools erefied and erdew'd, or lo be erefted and endow'd in every tribe of thts 


nation, to a ſufficient proportion for the education of the children of the ſame (which 


ſchools, to the end there be no detriment or hindrance to the ſcholars upon"caſe of removing 
from one to another, are every of them to be govern'd by the ftrift inſpefion of the cen- 
ſors of the tribes, both upon the ſcboolmaſters manner cf life and teaching, and the profi- 
ciency of the children, after the rules and method of that in Hiera) if a parent has mcre 
fons than one, the cenſors of the tribes fhall animadvert upon and puniſh him that ſents 

| not 
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not his ſons within the ninth year of their age to ſom one of the ſchools of a tribe, there 
to be kept and taught, if he be able, at his own charges; and if he be not able, gratis, 
till they arrive at the age of fifteen years. And a parent may expett of his ſons at the fif- 
teenth year of their age according to his choice or ability, whether it be to ſervice in the 
way of apprentices to ſom trade or otherwiſe, or to further ſtudy, as by ſending them to 
th: inns of court, of chancery, or to one of the univerſitys of this nation. But be that 
takes not upon him one of the profeſſions proper to ſom of thoſe places, ſhall not continue 
longer in any of them than till he has attain'd to the age of eighteen years; and every 
man having not at the age of eighteen years taken upon him, or additted himſelf to the 
profeſſion of the law, theology, or phyſic, and being no ſervant, ſhall be capable of the 
eſſays of the youth, and no other perſon whatſoever : except a man, having taken upon 
him ſuch a profeſſion, happens to lay it by, &er he arrives at three or four and twenty 
years of age, and be admitted to this capacity by the reſpeAive phylarch, being ſatisfy'd 
that he kept not out ſo long with any defign to evade the ſervice of the commonwealth ; 
but, that being no ſooner at his own diſpoſal, it was no ſooner in his choice to com in. 
And if any youth or other 22 of this nation have a defire to travel into foren countrys 
upon occaſion of buſineſs, delight, or further improvement of his education; the ſame ſhall 
be lawful for him upon a paſs obtain'd from the cenſors in parliament, putting a convenient 
limit to the time, and recommending him to the embaſſadors by whom he ſhall be aſſiſted, 
and to whom he ſhall yield honor and obedience in their reſpeftive reſidences. Every youth 
at his return from his travel is to preſent the cenjors with a paper of his own writing, 
containing the intereſt of ſtate or form of government of the countrys, or ſom one of the 
countrys where he has bin; and if it be good, the cenſors ſhall cauſe it to be printed and 
publiſb d, prefixing a line in commendation of the author. 

EVERY Wedneſday next inſuing the laſt of December, the whole youth of every 
pariſh, that is to ſay every man (not excepted by the foregoing part of the order) being 
from eighteen years of age to thirty, ſhall repair at the ſound of the bell to their reſpetiive 
church, and being there aſſembled in preſence of the overſeers, who are to govern the bal- 
lot, and the conſtable who is to officiat at the urn, ſhall, after the manner of the elders, 
elelt every fifth man of their whole number (provided that they chuſe not above one of two 
brothers at one election, nor above half if they be four or upward) to be a ſtratiot or de- 
puiy of the youth; and the lift of the ſtratiots ſo elected being taken by the cverſeers, 
ſhall be enter d in the pariſh book, and diligently preſerv'd as a record, calld the firſt 
eſſay. They whoſe eſtates by the law are able, or whoſe friends are willing to mount 
them, ſhall be of the horſe, the reſt are of the foot. And he who has bin one year of this 
liſt, is not capable of being reelected till after another year's interval. 

EVERY Wedneſday next inſuing the laſt of January, the ſtratiots being muſter*d at 
the rendevouz of their reſpective hundred, ſhall in the preſence of the jurymen, who are 
overſeers of that ballot, and of the high conſtable who is to officiat at the urn, elect out of 
the horſe of their troop or company one captain, and one enſign or cornet, to the command 
of the ſame. And the jurymen having enter*d the liſt of the hundred into a record to be 
diligently kept at the rendevouz of the ſame, the firſt public game of this commonwealth 
ſhall begin and be perform'd in this manner. l heras there is to be at every rendevouz of 
a hundred one cannon, culxerin, or ſaker , the prize arms being forg'd by ſworn armorers 
of this commonwealth, and for their proof, beſides their beauty, view'd and try'd at the 
tower of Emporium, ſhall be expos'd by the juſtice of peace appertaining to that hundred 
(the ſaid juſtice with the jurymen being judges of the game) and the judges ſhall deliver to 
the horſeman that gains the prize at the career, one ſute of arms being of the value of 
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twenty pounds; to the pikeman that gains the prize at throwing the bullet, one ſute of 
arms of the value of ten pounds; to the muſteteer that gains the prize at the mark with 
bis muſket, one ſute of arms of the value of ten pounds; and to the cannoneer that gains 
the prize at the mark with the cannon, culverin, or ſaker, a chain of ſilver being the 
value of ten pounds; provided, that no one man at the ſame muſter plays above one of the 
prizes. Whoſcever gains a prize is bound to wear it (if it be his lot) upon ſervice; and 
no man ſhall ſell or give away any armor thus won, except he has lawfully attain'd to two 
or more of them at the games. 

THE games being ended, and the muſter diſmiſt, the captain of the troop or company 
ſhall repair with a copy of the iſt to the lord lieutenant of the tribe, and the high conſtable 
with a duplicat of the ſame to the cuſtos rotulorum, or muſtermaſter general, to be al/z 
communicated to the cenſors ; in each of which the jurymen giving a mote upon every name 
of an only ſon, ſhall certify that the liſt is without ſubterfuge or evaſion; or, if it be not, 
an account of thoſe upon whom the evaſion or ſubterfuge lys, to the end that the phy- 
larch or the cenſors may animadvert accordingly. 

AND every Wedneſday next inſuing the laſt of February, the lord lieutenant, cul- 
tos rotulorum, the cenſors, and the conductor, ſhall receive the whole muſter of the 
youth of that tribe at the ren1evouz of the ſame, diſtributing the horſe and foot with their 
officers, according to the directions given in the like caſe for the diſtribution of the elders, 
and the whole ſquadron being put by that means in battalia, the ſecond game of this 
commonwealth ſhall begin by the exerc:/e of the youth in all the parts of their military 


. diſciplin according to the orders of parlament, or direfion of the council of war in that 


caſe. And the hundred pounds allow'd by the parlament for the ornament of the muſter 
in every tribe, ſhall be expended by the phylarch upon ſuch artificial caſtles, citadels, or 
the like devices, as may make the beſt and moſt profitable ſport for the youth and their 
ſpeftators. Which being ended, the cenſors having prepar'd the urns by putting into the 
horſe-urn 220 gold balls, wherof ten are to be mark'd with the letter M, and other ten 
with the letter P; into the foot-urn 700 gold balls, whereof 50 are to be mark'd with 
the letter M, and go with the letter P: and after they have made the gold balls in each 
urn, by the addition of ſilver balls to the ſame, in number equal with the horſe and foo! of 
the ſtratiots, the lord lieutenant ſhall call the ſtratiots to the urns, where they that draw 
the ſilver balls ſhall return to their places, and they that draw the gold balls ſhall fall off 
to the pavilion, where, for the ſpace of one hour, they may chop and change their balls 
according as one can agree with another, whoſe lot he likes better. But the hour being 
out, the conductor ſeparating them whoſe gold balls have no letter, from thoſe whoſe balls 
are marx d, ſhall cauſe the cryer to call the alphabet, as firſt A; wherupon all they wheſe 
gold balls are not marł d, and whoſe ſirnames begin with the letter A, ſhall repair to a 
clerc appertaining to the cuſtos rotulorum, who all firſt take the names of that letter; 
then thoſe of B, and ſo on, till all the names be alphabetically inrol d. And the youth of 
this lift being ſix. hundred foot in a tribe, that is, 30000 foot in all the tribes; and 
two hunared horſe in a tribe, that is, 10000 horſe in all the tribes, are the ſecond 
ay of the ſtratiots, and the ſtanding army of this commonwealth to be always ready 
upon command to march. They whoſe balls are mark'd with M, amounting, by 20 horſe 
and go foot in a tribe, to 2500 foot, and 500 horſe in all the tribes; and they whoſe 
balls are mark'd with P, in every point correſpondent, are parts of the third eſſay : they 
in M being ſtraight to march for Marpeſia, and they of P for Panopea, to the ends, 
and according to the further directions following in the order for the provincial crbs. 

8 IF 


EN A. 
1F the polemarchs or field officers be elected by the ſcrutiny of the council of war, and 


| the flirategus commanded by the parlament or the diftater to march, the lord lieutenants 


(who have power to muſter and diſciplin the youth ſo often as they receive orders for the 
ſame from the council of war) are to deliver the ſecond eſſay, or ſo many of them as ſhall 
be commanded, to the condutiors, who ſhall preſent them to the lord ſtrategus at the time 
and place appointed by his excellency to be the general rendevouz of Oceana, where the 
council of war ſhall have the accommodation of horſes and arms for his men in readineſs : 
and the lord ſtrategus having arm'd, mounted and diſtributed them, whether according to 
the recommendation of their prize arms, er otherwiſe, ſhall lead them away to his ſbip- 
ping, being alſo ready and provided with viftuals, ammunition, artillery, and all other 
neceſſarys; commanding them, and diſpoſing of the whole condutt of the war by bis ſole 
power and authority. And this is the third efſay of the ſtratiots, which being ſhip'd, or 
march'd out of their tribes, the lord lieutenants ſhall reelect the ſecond eſſay out of the 
remaining part of the firſt ; and the ſenat another ſtrategus. 

IF any veteran or veterans of this nation, the term of whoſe youth or militia is ex- 
pir'd, having a dgſire to be entertain'd in the further ſervice of the commonwealth, ſhall 
preſent him or themſelves at the rendevouz of Oceana to the ſtrategus, it is in his power to 
take on ſuch and ſo many of them as ſhall be agreed by the polemarchs, and to ſend back 
an equal number of the ſtratiots. 

AND for the better managing of the proper forces of this nation, the lord ſtrategus, 
by appointment of the council of «ar, and out of ſuch levys as they ſhall have made in either 
or both of the provinces to that end, ſhall receive auxiliaries by ſea or elſewhere at ſon 
certain place, not exceeding his proper arms in number. 

AND whoſoever ſhall refuſe any one of his three eſſays, except upon cauſe ſhewn he 
be diſpens'd withal by the phylarch; or, if the phylarch be not aſſembled, by the cenſors 
of his tribe, ſhall be deem'd a helot or public ſervant, ſhall pay a fifth part of his yearly 
revenue, beſides all other taxes, to the commonwealth for his proteftion, and be incapable 
of bearing any magiſtracy except ſuch as is proper to the law. Nevertheleſs if a man has 
but two ſons, the lord lieutenant ſpall not ſuffer above one of them to come to the urn at 
one election of the ſecond eſſay : and tho be has above two ſens, there ſhall not com above 
half the brothers at one election; and if a man has but ene ſon, he ſhall not com to the 
urn at all without the conſent of his parents, or his guardians; nor ſhall it be any re- 
proach to bim, or impediment to his bearing of magiſtracy. 


Tris order, with relation to foren expeditions, will be prov'd and explain'd 
together with 


TE twenty-ſeventh ORDER, providing, in caſe of invaſion apprebeuded, that the 
lords high ſherifs of the tribes upon commands receiv'd from the parlament, cr the difta-. 


tor, diſtribute the bands of the elders into diviſions after the nature of the eſſays of the 
weuth; and that the ſecond diviſion or eſſay of the elders, being made and conſiſting of 
30000 foot, and 10000 berſe, be ready to march with the ſecond efſay of the youth, and 


ve brought alſo by the conductors to the ſtrategus. 


THE ſecond eſſay of the elders and youth being march'd out of their tribes, tbe lords 
high ſberifs and lieutenants ſhall have the remaining part of the annual bands both of 
elders and youth in readineſs, which, if the beacons be fir d, ſhall march to the rendevouz 
to be in that caſe appointed by the parlament, or the didtatur. And the beacons being 
Ard, the curiata comitia, or parochial congregations, ſhall ele a fourth both of _ 
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and youth to be immediatly upon the guard of the tribes, and dividing themſelves as afore. 


ſaid, to march alſo in their diviſions according to orders: which method in caſe of extre- 
mity ſhall procede to the election of a third, or the levy of a ſecond, or of the laſt man in 
the nation, by the power of the lords high ſherifs ; to the end that the commonwealth in 
her utmoſt preſſure may ſhew her truſt that God in his juſtice will remember mercy, by 
humbling her ſelf, and yet preſerving her courage, diſciplin and conſtancy, even to the laſt 
drop of her blood, and the utmoſt farthing. 
THE ſervices perform'd by the youth, or by the elders, in caſe of invaſion, and ac- 
cording to this order ſball be at their proper coft and charges that are any ways able to 
endure it; but if there be ſuch as are known in their pariſhes to be ſo indigent that they 
cannot march out of their tribes, nor undergo the burden in this caſe incumbent, then the 
congregations of their pariſhes ſhall furniſh them with ſufficient ſums of mony to be repaid 
upon the certificat of the ſame by the parlament when the aftion ſhall be over. And of 
that which is reſpectively injoin'd by this order, any tribe, pariſh, magiſtrat, or perſon 
that ſhall fail, is to anſwer for it at the council of war, as a deſerter of his country. 


Tux Arcnon, being the greateſt captain of his own, if not of any age, added 
much to the glory of this commonwealth, by interweaving the militia with more 
art and luſter than any legiſlator from or before the time of SERvI Us TuLLvs, 
who conſtituted the Roman militia, But as the bones or ſkeleton of a man, tho 
the greateſt part of his beauty be contain'd in their proportion or ſymmetry, yet 
ſhewn without fleſh, are a ſpectacle that is rather horrid than entertaining; fo 
without diſcourſes are the orders of a commonwealth ; which, if ſhe gos forth in 
that manner, may complain of her friends that they ſtand mute, and ſtaring upon 
her. Wherfore this order was thus fleſh'd by the lord Ar cron. 


My lords; 


" DfoGE NE & ſeeing a young fellow drunk, told him that his father was 
" drunk when he begot him. For this, in natural generation I muſt confeſs 
I ſee no reaſon; but in the political it is right. The vices of the people are from 
their governors; thoſe of their governors from their laws or orders; and thoſe 
« of their laws or orders from their legiſlators. * Whatever was in the womb im- 
« perfect, as to her proper work, coms very rarely, or never at all to perfection 
«© afterwards : and the formation of a citizen in the womb of the commonwealth 
is his education. 

* EpvucaTion by the firſt of the foregoing orders is of fix kinds: at the ſchool, 
in the mechanics, at the univerſitys, at the ins of court or chancery, in travels, 
and in military diſciplin : ſom of which I ſhall but touch, and ſom I ſhall handle 
more at large. | 

© THAT which is propos'd for the erecting and indowing of ſchools throout the 
e tribes, capable of all the children of the ſame, and able to give to the poor the 
education of theirs gratis, is only matter of direction in caſe of very great cha- 
« rity, as eaſing the needy of the charge of their children from the ninth to the fit- 
e teenth year of their age, during which time their work cannot be profitable; and 
<« reſtoring them when they may be of uſe, furniſhed with tools wherof there are 


* Ut male poſuimus initia, fic extera ſequuntur. Cic, 
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advantages to be made in every work, ſeeing he that can read and uſe his pen 
has ſom convenience by it in the meaneſt vocation. And it cannot be conceiv'd, 
but that which coms, tho in ſmall parcels, to the advantage of every man in his 
vocation, muſt amount to the advantage of every vocation, and fo to that of the 
whole commonwealth. Wherfore this is commended to the charity of every 
wiſehearted and welminded man, to be don in time, and as God ſhall ſtir him 
up or inable him ; there being ſuch proviſion already in the caſe, as may give us 
leave to procede without obſtruction, 

« PARENTS, under animadverſion of the cenſors, are to diſpoſe of their chil- 
dren at the fifteenth year of their age to ſomthing z but what, is left, according 
to their abilitys or inclination, at their own choice. This, with the multitude, 
mult be to the mechanics, that is to ſay, to agriculture or huſbandry ; to manu- 
factures, or to merchandize. | 

« AGRICULTURE is the bread of the nation; we are hung upon it by the teeth; 
it is a mighty nurſery of ſtrength, the beſt army, and the moſt aſſur'd knapſac; 
it is manag'd with the leaſt turbulent or ambitious, and the moſt innocent hands 
of all other arts. Wherfore I am of AR ISTOTLE's opinion, that a common- 
wealth of huſbandmen, and ſuch is ours, muſt be the beſt of all others. Cer- 
tainly, my lords, you have no meaſure of what ought to be, but what can be 
don for the incouragement of this profeſſion. I could wiſh I were huſband good 
enough to direct ſomthing to this end; but racking of rents is a vile thing in the 
richer ſort, an uncharitable one to the poorer, a perfect mark of ſlavery, and 
nips your commonwealth in the faireſt bloſſom. On the other ſide, if there 


ſhould be too much eaſe given in this kind, it would occaſion ſloth, and ſo de- 


{troy induſtry, the principal nerve of a commonwealth. But if ought might be 
don to hold the balance even between theſe two, it would be a work in titis 
nation equal to that for which F an1vs was ſirnam'd Maximus by the Romans. 
« In manufactures and merchandize the Hollander has gotten the ſtart of us; 
but at the long run it will be found, that a people working upon a foren commo- 
dity dos but farm the manufacture, and that it is really intail'd upon them only, 
where the growth of it is native: as alſo that it is one thing to have the carriage 
of other mens goods, and another for a man to bring his own to the beſt mar- 
ket. Whertore (nature having provided incouragement for theſe arts in this 
nation above all others, where, the people growing, they of neceſſity muſt alſo 
increaſe) it cannot but eſtabliſh them upon a far more ſure and effectual foun- 
dation than that of the Hollanders. But theſe educations are in order to the 
firſt things, or neceſſitys of nature; as huſbandry to the food, manufacture to 
the clothing, and merchandize to the purſe of the commons calth. 


* THERE be other things in nature, which being ſecond as to their order, for 


their dignity and value are firſt, and ſuch to which the other are but accommo- 
dations; or this ſort are eſpecially theſe, religion, juſtice, courage, and 
wildom, 

Tus education that anſwers to religion in our government is that of the uni- 
verſitys. Mos xs the divine legiſlator was not only ſkilful in all the learning of 
the Zgyptians, but took alſo into the fabric of his commonwealth the learning of 
the Midianites in the advice of JeTHrO; and his foundation of a univerſity laid 
in the tabernacle, and finiſh'd in the temple, became that pinacle from whence 
(according to many Jewiſh and Chriſtian authors) all the learning in the world 
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e 


has taken wing; as the philoſophy of the Stoics from the Phariſees; that of the 
Epicureans from the Sadduces; and from the learning of the Jews ſo often quoted 
by our Savior, and fulfilled in him, the Chriſtian religion. Athens was the 
moſt famous univerſity in her days; and her ſenators, that is to ſay, the Areo- 
pagits, were all philoſophers. Lacedemon, to ſpeak truth, tho ſhe could write 
and read, was not very, bookiſh, But he that diſputes hence againſt univerſitys, 
diiputes by the ſame argument againſt agriculture, manufacture, and merchan- 


dize; every one of theſe having bin equally forbid by Lycurovs, not for itſelf 


(for if he had not bin learn'd in all the learning of Crete, and well travell'd in 
the knowledge of other governments, he had never made his commonwealth) 
but for the diverſion which they muſt have given his citizens from their arms, 
who, being but few, if they had minded any thing elſe, muſt have deſerted the 
commonwealth. For Rome, ſhe had ingenium par ingenio, was as learned as 
great, and held her college of augurs in much reverence. Venice has taken her 
religion upon truſt, Holland cannot attend it to be very ſtudious. Nor dos 
Switzerland mind it much; yet are they all addicted to their univerſitys. We 
cut down trees to build houſes; but I would have ſom body ſhew me, by what 
realon or experience the cutting down of a univerſity ſhould tend to the ſetting 
up of a commonwealth. Of this I am ſure, that the perfection of a common- 
wealth is not to be attain'd without the knowlege of antient prudence; nor the 
knowlege of antient prudence without learning; nor learning without ſchools of 
good literature: and theſe are ſuch as we call univerſitys. Now tho mere uni- 
verſity learning of itſelf be that which (to ſpeak the words of VerRULAamivus) 
crafty men contemn, and ſimple men only admire, yet is it ſuch as wiſe men have uſe 
%; for fludys do not teach their own uſe, but that is a wiſdom without and above 
them, won by obſervation. Expert men may execute, and perhaps judge of particu- 
lars one by one; but the general counfils and the plots, and the marſhalling of af- 
fairs, com beſt from thoſe that are learned. Wherfore if you would have your 
children to be ſtateſmen, let them drink by all means of theſe fountains, where 
perhaps there were never any. But what tho the water a man drinks be not 
nouriſhment; it is the vehicle without which he cannot be nouriſh'd. Nor is 
religion leſs concern'd in this point than government; for take away your uni- 
verſitys, and in a few years you loſe it. | 
* Tne holy Scriptures are written in Hebrew and Greec : they that have neither 
of theſe languages may think light of both; but find me a man that has one in 
perfection, the ſtudy of whoſe whole life it has not bin. Again, this 1s apparent 
to us in daily conyerſation, that if four or five perſons that have liv'd together 
be talking, another ſpeaking the ſame language may com in, and yet underſtand 
very little of their diſcourſe, in that it relates to circumſtances, perſons, things, 
times and places, which he knows not. It is no otherwiſe with a man, having 
no inſight of the times in which they were written, and the circumſtances to 
which they relate, in the reading of antient books, whether they be divine or 
human, For example, when we fall upon the diſcourſe about baptiſm and re- 
generation that was between our Savior and NicopE uus, where CHR1ST re- 
proaches him with his ignorance in this matter: Art thou a doctor in Iſrael, and 
underſtandeſt not tbeſe things? What ſhall we think of it? or wherfore ſhould a 
doctor in 1ſrael have underſtood theſe things more than another, but that both 
baptiſm and regeneration, as was ſhew'd at large by my lord W 58 
ö „ doctrins 
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doctrins held in Jrael? I inſtance in one place of a hundred, which he, that 
has not maſter'd the circumſtances to which they relate, cannot underſtand. 
Wherfore to the underſtanding of the Scripture, it is neceſſary to have antient 
languages, and the knowlege of antient times, or the aid of them who have ſuch 
knowlege: and to have ſuch as may be always able and ready to give ſuch aid 
(unleſs you would borrow it of another nation, which would not only be baſe, 
but deceitful) it is neceſſary to a commonwealth that ſhe have ſchools of good 
literature, or univerſitys of her own. We are commanded, as has been ſaid 
more than once, to ſearch the Scriptures ; and which of 'em ſearch the Scrip- 
tures, they that take this pains in antient languages and learning, or they that 
will not, but truſt to tranſlations only, and to words as they ſound to preſent 


circumſtances ? than which nothing is more fallible, or certain to loſe the true- 


ſenſe of Scriptures, pretended to be above human underſtanding, for no other 
cauſe than that they are below it. But in ſearching the Scriptures by the pro- 
per uſe of our univerſitys, we have bin heretofore bleſt with greater victorys and 
trophys againſt the purple hoſts and golden ſtandards of the Romiſh hierarchy, 
than any nation; and thertore why we ſhould relinquiſh this upon the preſump- 


tion of ſom, that becauſe there is a greater light which they have, I do not 


know. There is a greater light than the ſun, but it does not extinguiſh the ſun, 
nor does any light of God's giving extinguiſh that of nature, but increaſe and 
ſanctify it. Wherfore, neither the honor born by the //rae/rtiſh, Roman, or any 


other commonwealth that I have ſhewn, to their eccleſiaſtics, conſiſted in being 


govern'd by them, but in conſulting them in matters of religion; upon whoſe 
reſponſes or oracles they did afterwards as they thought fit. Nor would I be 


here miſtaken, as if, by affirming the univerſitys to be, in order both to relig 


and government, of abſolute neceſſity, I declar'd them or the miniſtry in any 


wiſe fit to be truſted, ſo far as to exerciſe any power not deriv'd from the civil 
magiſtrat in the adminiſtration of either. If the Few:h religion were directed 


and eſtabliſhed by Moszs, it was directed and eſtabliſh'd by the civil magiſtrat; 


or if Mosts exercis'd this adminiſtration as a prophet, the fame prophet did in- 
veſt with the ſame adminiſtration the ſanbedrim, and not the prieſts; and ſo dos 


our commonwealth the ſenat, and not the clergy. They who had the ſupreme 


adminiſtration or government of the national religion in Athens, were the firſt 
ARCHoN, the rex ſacrificus, or high prieſt, and a polemarch; which magiſtrats 
were ordain'd or elected * by the holding up of hands in the church, congre- 
gation or comtia of the people, The religion of Lacedemon was govern'd by the 
kings, who were alſo high prieſts, and officiated at the ſacrifice, theſe had power 


to ſubſtitute their ↄythii, embaſſadors, or nuncios, by. which, not. without con- 


currence of the ſenat, they held intelligence with the oracle of Apollo at Del- 


phos, And the eccleſiaſtical part of the commonwealth of Rome was govern'd 


by the pontifex maximus, the. rex ſacrificulus, and the Flamins, all ordain'd or 
elected by the people, the pontifex by the Þþ tribes, the king by the I centurys, 


and the Hlamins by the 5 pariſhes. I do not mind you of thele things, as if, 


for the matter, there were any parallel to be drawn out of their ſuperſtitions 0 
our religion; but to ſhew that for the manner, antient prudence 1s as well a rule 


in divine as human. things; nay, and ſuch a one as the apoſtles themſclvcs, 
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ordaining elders by the holding up of hands in every congregation, have exact 
follow'd: for ſom of the congregations where they thus ordain'd elders wer: 
thoſe of Antioch, Iconium, Lyſtra, Derbe, the countrys of Lycaonia, Pifidia, 
Pampbilia, Perga, with Attalia. Now that theſe citys and countrys, when the 
Romans propagated their empire into Af, were found moſt of them common. 
wealths, and that many of the reſt were indu'd with like power, ſo that the 
people living under the protection of the Roman emperors, continu'd to elect 
their own magiſtrats, is ſo known a thing, that | wonder whence it is that men, 
quite contrary to the univerſal proof of theſe examples, will have eccleftaftica] 
government to be neceſſarily diſtinct from civil power, when the right of the 
elders ordain'd by the holding up of hands in every congregation to teach the 
people, was plainly deriv'd from the ſame civil power by which they ordain'd 
the reſt of their magiſtrats. And it is not otherwiſe in our commonwealth, 
where the parochial congregation elects or ordains its paſtor. To object the 
commonwealth of Venice in this place, were to ſhew us that it has bin no other- 
wile but where the civil power has loſt the liberty of her conſcience by imbracing 
popery as alſo that to take away the liberty of conſcience in this adminiſtra- 
tion from the civil power, were a proceding which has no other precedent than 
ſuch as is popiſn. Wherfore your religion is ſettled after the following man- 
ner: the univerſitys are the ſeminarys of that part which is national, by which 
means others with all ſafety may be permitted to follow the liberty of their own 
conſciences, in regard that, however they behave themſelves, the ignorance of 
the unlearned in this cafe cannot loſe your religion nor difturb your government, 
which otherwiſe it would moſt certainly do; and the univerſitys with their emo- 
luments, as alſo the benefices of the whole nation, are to be improv'd by ſuch 
augmentations as may make a very decent and comfortable ſubſiſtence for the 
miniſtry, which is neither to be allow'd ſynods nor aſſemblys, except upon the 
occalion ſhewn in the univerſitys, when they are conſulted by the council of 


« ſtate, and ſuffer'd to meddle with affairs of religion, nor to be capable of any 


other public preferment whatſoever ; by which means the intereſt of the learned 


can never com to corrupt your religion, nor diſturb your government, which 


otherwiſe it would molt certainly do. Venice, tho ſhe dos not ſee, or cannot 
help the corruption of her religion, is yet fo circumſpect to avoid diſturbance of 
her government in this kind, that her council procedes not to election of ma- 
giſtrats, till it be proclaim'd, fora papalini, by which words ſuch as have con- 
ſanguinity with red hats, or relation to the court of Rome, are -warm'd to with- 
draw. It a minifter in Holland meddles with matter of ſtate, the magiſtrat ſends 
him à pair of ſoces; wherupon, if he dos not go, he is driven away from his 


charge. I wonder why miniſters, of all men, ſhould be perpetually tampering 


with government; firſt becauſe they, as well as others, have it in expreſs charge 
to ſubmit themſelves to the ordinances of men; and ſecondly, becauſe theſe or- 
dinances of men muſt go upon ſuch political principles, as they of all others, by 
any thing that can be found in their writings or actions, leaſt underſtand : whence 
you have the ſuffrage of all nations to this ſenſe, that an ounce of wiſdom 1s 
worth a pound of clergy. Your greateſt clercs are not your wiſeſt men: and 
when ſom foul abſurdity in ſtate is committed, it is common with the French, 
and even the Ealians, to call it pas de clerc, or, governo de prete. They may 
bear with men that will be preaching without ſtudy, while they will be governing 

without 
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« without prudence. My lords, if you know not how to rule your clergy, you 
« will moſt certainly, like a man that cannot rule his wife, have neither quiet at 
« home, nor honor abroad. Their honeſt vocation, is to teach your children at the 
« ſchools and the univerſitys, and the people in the pariſhes ; and yours is con- 
« cern'd to ſee that they do not play the ſhrews: of which parts dos conſiſt the 
« education of your commonwealth, ſo far as it regards religion. 
« To Jusriex, or that part of it which is commonly executive, anſwers the The ins of 
« education of the ins of court and chancery, Upon which to philoſophize re- court and 
« quires a public kind of learning that I have not. But they who take upon them Chancery. 
« any profeſſion proper to the educations mention'd, that is, theology, phyſic, or 
« law, are not at leiſure for the eſſays. Wherfore the eflays being degrees wher- 
F « by the youth commence for all magiſtracys, offices, and honors in the pariſh, 
« hundred, tribe, ſenat or prerogative; divines, phyſicians, and lawyers, not 
« taking theſe degrees, exclude themſelves from all tuch magiſtracys, offices, and 
« honors. And wheras lawyers are likeſt to exact further reaſon for this, they 
« (growing up from the moſt gainful art at the bar to thoſe magiſtracys upon the 
« bench, which are continually appropriated to themſelves, and not only indow'd 
with the greateſt revenues, but alſo held for lite) have the leaſt reaſon of all the 
« reſt to pretend to any other; eſpecially in an equal commonwealth, where accu- 
« mulation of magiſtracy, or to take a perſon ingag'd by his profit to the laws, as 
« they ſtand, into the power, which is legiſlative, and which ſhould keep them to 
« what they were, or ought to be, were a ſolœciſm in prudence, It is true, that 
« the legiſlative power may have need of advice and aſſiſtance from the executive 
« magiſtracy, or ſuch as are learned in the law; for which cauſe the judges are, as 
« they have heretofore bin, aſſiſtants in the ſenat. Nor, however it came about, 
« can I ſee any reaſon why a judg, being but an aſſiſtant or lawyer, ſhould be 
« member of a legiſlative council. 

« I Deny not, that the Roman patricians were all patrons, and that the whole 
people were clients, ſom to one family, and ſom to another, by which means 
they had their cauſes pleaded and defended in ſom appearance gratis; for the 
e patron took no-mony, tho if he had a daughter to marry, his clients were to pay 
her portion: nor was this ſo great a grievance. But if the client accus'd his 
e patron, gave teſtimony or ſuffrage againſt him, it was a crime of ſuch a nature, 
that any man might lawfully kill him as a traitor; and this, as being the nerve 
aof the optimacy, was a great cauſe of ruin to that commonwealth : for when 
e the people would carry any thing that pleas'd not the ſenat, the ſenators were ill 
provided if they could not intercede, that is, oppoſe it by their clients; wich. 
* whom, to vote otherwiſe than they pleas'd, was the higheſt crime. The obſer- 
vation of this bond till the time of the Gr accu, that is to ſay, till it was too 

late, or to no purpoſe to break it, was the cauſe, why 1n all the tormer heats 

and diſputes that had happen'd between the ſenat and the people, it never came 

to blows, which indeed was good : but withal, the people could have no remedy, 

which was certainly evil. Wherfore I am of opinion, that a ſenator ought not 
to be a patron or advocat, nor a patron or advocat to be a ſenator : for if his 

practice be gratis, it debauches the people; and if it be mercenary, it debauches 
* himſelf: take it which way you will, when he ſhould be making of laws, he will 
be knitting of nets. 
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“ LycuRcvs, as I ſaid, by being a traveller became a legiſlator, but in times 
when prudence was another thing. Nevertheleſs we may not ſhut out this part 
of education in a commonwealth, which will be herſelf a traveller; for thoſe of 
this make have ſeen the world, eſpecially becauſe this 1s certain (tho it be not re- 
garded in our times, when things being left to take their chance, it fares with us 
accordingly) that no man can be a politician, except he be firſt a hiſtorian or a 
traveller; for except he can ſee what muſt be, or what may be, he is no poli- 
tician. Now if he has no knowlege in ſtory, he cannot tell what has bin; and if 
he has not bin a traveller, he cannot tell what is: but he that neither knows 
what has bin, nor what is, can never tell what muſt be, or what may be. Fur- 
thermore, the embaſſys in ordinary by our conſtitution are the prizes of young. 
men, more eſpecially ſuch as have bin travellers. Wherfore they of theſe in- 
clinations having leave of the cenſors, ow them an account of their time, and 
cannot chuſe but lay it out with ſom ambition of praiſe or reward, where both are 
open: -whence you will have eys abroad, and better choice of public miniſters ; 
your gallants ſhewing themſelves not more to the ladys at their balls, than to 
your commonwealth at her academy, when they return from their travels. 

« Bur this commonwealth being conſtituted more eſpecially of two elements, 
arms and councils, drives by a natural inſtinct at courage and wiſdom ; which 
he who has attain'd, is arriv'd at the perfection of human nature. It is true, that 
theſe virtues muſt have ſome natural root in him that is capable of them ; bur 
this amounts not to ſo great a matter as ſome will have it. For if poverty makes 
an induſtrious, a moderate eſtate a temperat, and a. laviſh fortune a wanton 
man, and this be the common: courſe of things; wiſdom then is rather of ne- 
ceſſity than inclination.” And that an army which was meditating upon flight, 
has bin brought by deſpair co: win the field, is ſo far from being ſtrange, that 


like cauſes will evermore produce like effects. Wherfore this commonwealth 


drives her citizens like wedges ; there is no way with them but thorow, nor end 
but that glory wherof man 1s capable by art or nature. That the genius of the 
Roman familys commonly preſerv'd it ſelf throout the line (as to inſtance in ſom, 
the Mal were ſtill ſevere, the PuBLicoLz lovers, and the Appl haters of the 
people) is attributed by Macaiaver to their education: nor, if intereſt might 
add to the reaſon why the genius of a Patrician was one thing, and that of a 
Plebeian another, 1s the like ſo apparent between different nations, who, ac- 
cording to their different educations, have yet as different manners, It was an- 
tiently noted, and long confirm'd by the actions of the French, that in their firſt 
aſſaults their courage was more than that of men; and for the reſt leſs than that 
of women: which nevertheleſs, thro the amendment of their diſciplin, we ſec 
now to be otherwiſe. I will not ſay, but that ſom man or nation upon an equal 
improvement of this kind may be lighter than ſom other ; but certainly, educa- 
tion is the ſcale without which no man or nation can truly know his or her own 


weight or value. By our hiſtorys we can tell when one Marpęſian would have 


beaten ten Oceaners, and when one Oceaner would have beaten ten Marpe/ians. 


Make AnTrhoNny was a Roman, but how did that appear in the imbraces of CEO“ 


PATRA ? you mult have ſom other education for your youth; or they, like that 
paſſage, will ſhew better in romance than true ſtory. 0 
« THe cuſtom of the commonwealth of Rome in diſtributing her magiſtracys 


without reſpect of age, happen'd to do well in Coxvinvus and Scipio; for which 
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cauſe MacnTAvetL (with whom that which was done by Nome, and that which 
is well don, is for the molt part all one) commends this courſe, Yet how much 
it did worſe at other times, is obvious in Pomey and Czsan , examples b 

which BoccaLivni illuſtrats the prudence of Venice in her contrary practice, af. 
firming it to have bin no {mall ſtep to the ruin of the Roman liberty, that theſe 
(having taſted in their youth of the ſupreme honors) had no greater in their age 
to hope for, but by perpetuating of the ſame in themſelves; which came to 


blood, and ended in tyranny. The opinion of VERVULAMius is ſafe : zhe errors, 


ſays he, of young men are the ruin of buſineſs ; wheras the errors of old men amount 
but te this, that more might have bin don, or ſooner. But tho their wiſdom be 
little, their courage 1s great : wherfore (to com to the main education of this 
commonwealth) the militia of Oceana is the province of youth. 

« TAE diſtribution of this province by the eſſays is fo fully deſcrib'd in the order, 
that I need repeat nothing: the order itſelf being but a repetition or copy of 
that original, which in antient prudence is of all others the faireſt : as that from 
whence the commonwealth of Rome more particularly deriv*d the empire of the 
world. And there is much more reaſon in this age, when governments are uni— 
verſally broken, or ſwerv'd from their foundations, and the people groan under 
tyranny, that the ſame cauſes (which could not be withſtood when the world was 
full of popular governments) ſhould have the like effects. 

« Tux cauſes in the commonwealth of Rome, wherof the empire of the world 
was not any miraculous, but a natural (nay I may ſafely ſay a neceſſary) conſe- 
quence, are contain'd in that part of her diſciplin which was domeſtic, and in 


that which ſhe exercis'd in her provinces or conqueſt. Of the latter I ſhall have 


better occaſion to ſpeak when we com to our provincial orbs; the former di- 
vided the whole people by tribes, amounting, as Livy and Cictro ſhew, at 
their full growth to thirty-five, and every tribe by the cenſe or valuation of 
eſtates into five claſſes : for the ſixth being proletary, that is the nurſery, or ſuch 
as thro their poverty contributed nothing to the commonwealth but children, 
was not reckon'd nor us'd in arms. And this is the firſt point of the militia, in 
which modern prudence is quite contrary to the antient; for wheras we, ex- 
cuſing the rich, and arming the poor, becom the vaſſals of our ſervants, they, 
by excuſing the poor, and arming ſuch as were rich enough to be freemen, be- 
came lords of the earth. The nobility and gentry of this nation, who underſtand 
ſo little what it is to be the lords of the earth, that they have not bin able to 
keep their own lands, will think it a ſtrange education for their children to be 
common ſoldiers, and oblig'd to all the dutys of arms: nevertheleſs it is not for 
45. a week, but to be capable of being the beſt man in the field or in the city; 
the latter part of which conſideration makes the common ſoldier herin a better 
man than the general of any monarchical army. And wheras it may be thought, 
that this would drink deep of noble blood, I dare boldly ſay, take the Roman 
nobility in the heat of their fierceſt wars, and you ſhall not find ſuch a ſhambles 
of them as has bin made of ours by mere luxury and ſlothfulneſs; which, kil- 
ling the body, kill the foul alſo; Animaſque in vulnere ponunt. Wheras common 
right is that which he who ſtands in the vindication of, has us'd that ſword of 
juſtice for which he receives the purple of magiſtracy. The glory of a man on 
earth can go no higher, and if he falls he riſes again, and coms ſooner to that 
reward which is ſo much higher as heaven is above the earth. To return to the 
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« Roman example: every claſſis was divided, as has bin more than once ſhewn 

into centurys, and every century was equally divided into youth and elders; 

e the youth for foren ſervice, and the elders for the guard of the territory. In 

ce the firſt claſſis were about eighteen centurys of horſe, being thoſe which by the 

te inſtitution of Szrvivs were firſt call'd to the ſuffrage in the“ centurial aſſem- 

„ blys. But the deledtus, or levy of an army, which is the preſent buſineſs, pro- 
t ceded, according to PoLyB1vs, in this manner. 

« [pow a war decreed, the conſuls elected four and twenty military tribuns or 

« colonels; wherof ten, being ſuch as had merited their tenth ſtipend, . were 

de younger officers. The tribuns being choſen, the conſuls appointed a day to the 

© tribes, when thoſe in them of military age were to appear at the capitol; the 

&© day being com, and the youth afſembPd accordingly, the conſuls aſcended their 

e tribunal, and the younger tribuns were ſtraight divided into four parts after this 

manner: four were aſſign'd to the firſt legion (a legion at the moſt conſiſted of 

© 6000 foot, and 300 horſe) three to the ſecond, four to the third, and three to 

e the fourth. The younger tribuns being thus diſtributed, two of the elder were 

c aſſign'd to the firſt legion, three to the ſecond, two to the third, and three to 

ce the fourth. And the officers of each legion thus aſſign'd, having drawn the 

e tribes by lot, and being ſeated according to their diviſions at a convenient 

| e diſtance from each other, the tribe of the firſt lot was call'd: wherupon they 

4 * that were of it knowing the buſineſs, and being prepar'd, preſently bolted out 

„ e four of their aumber, in the choice wherof ſuch care was taken, that they offer'd 

| * none that was not a citizen; no citizen that was not of the youth; no youth tha: 

| * was not of ſom one of the five claſſes; nor any one of the five claſſes that was 

4 „ not expert at his exerciſes. Moreover, they uſed ſuch diligence in matching 

| them for age and ſtature, that the officers of the legions, except they happen'd 

4 do be acquainted with the youth ſo bolted, were forc'd to put themſelves upon 

| & fortune, while they of the firſt legion choſe one; they of the ſecond, the next; 

e they of the third another; and the fourth youth fell to the laſt legion: and thus 

„ was the election (the legions and the tribes varying according to their lots) car- 

e ry'd on till the foot were complete, The like courſe with little alteration was 

© taken by the horſe officers till the horſe alſo were complete. This was call'd 

Judg. 20. 9. © giving of names, which the children of 1/ael did alſo by lot; and if any man 

* refus'd to give his name, he was ſold for a ſlave, or his eſtate confiſcated to the 

* commonwealth. Ven + Marxcvs Curivs the conſul was forc'd to make a ſuddei 

& levy, and none of the youth would give in their names, all the tribes being put to the 

& lot, he commanded the firſt name drawn out of the urn of the Pollian tribe (which 

« happen'd to com firſt) to be calPd ; but the youth not anſwering, he order'd his goods 

to be ſold: which was conformable to the law in 1/rae/, according to which Sau, 

% took a yoke of oxen, and hew'd them in pieces, and ſent them throout the 

1 Sam. 11. ). © tribes, ſaying, Whoſoever coms not forth lo battel after Saul and Samverl, % 

« ſhall it be done to his oxen. By which you may obſerve alſo, that they who had 

« no cattel were not of the militia in 1ae/. But the age of the Roman youth by 

the Tullian law determin'd at 30; and by the law (tho it ſhould ſeem by Ma- 
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+ Marcus Curtius Conſul cum ſubitum delectum edicere coactus eſſet, & juniorum nemo refpondiſſet, 
eonjectis in ſortem omnibus, Polliæ que proxima exierat, primum nomen urva extractum citari jullit, 
neque co reſpondente, bona adoleſcentis haſta ſubjecit, Fal. 
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cHIAVEL and others, that this was not well obſerv'd) a man could not ſtand for 
magiſtracy till he was miles emeritus, or had fulfil'd the full term of his militia, 
which was complete in his tenth ſtipend or ſervice : nor was he afterwards oblig'd 
under any penalty to give his name, except the commonwealth were invaded, in 


"which caſe the elders were as well oblig'd as the youth. + The conſul might 


alſo levy milites evocatos, or ſoldiers, commanded men out of ſuch as had ſery'd 
their turn, and this at his diſcretion. The legions being thus complete, were 
divided by two to each conſul; and in theſe no man had right to ſerve but a Ro- 
man citizen : now becaule two legions made but a ſmall army, the Romans added 
to every one of their arms an equal number of foot, and a double number of 
horſe levy'd among their Latin or Italian aſſociats; fo a conſular army, with the 
legions and auxiliarys, amounted to about thirty thouſand : and wheras they 
commonly levy'd two ſuch armys together, theſe being join'd made about ſixty 
thouſand. 

« Taz ſteps wherby our militia follows the greateſt captain, are the three 
eſſays; the firſt, elected by a fifth man in the 4 pariſhes, and amounting in the 
whole to one hundred thouſand, chuſe their officers at the & hundreds, where 
they fall alſo to their games or exerciſes, invited by handſom prizes, ſuch as for 
themſelves and the honor of them will be coveted ; ſuch as will render the hun- 
dred a place of ſports, and exerciſe of arms all the year long; ſuch as in the 
ſpace of ten years will equip 30000 men horſe and foot, with ſuch arms for 
their forge, proof, and beauty, as (notwithſtanding the argyraſpides, or filver 
ſhields of ALExanDER's guards) were never worn by ſo many; ſuch as will pre- 
ſent marks of virtue and direction to your general or ſtrategus in the diſtribution 
of his army, which doubles the value of them to the proprietors, who are bound. 
to wear them, and eaſes the commonwealth of ſo much charge, ſo many being 
arm'd already. | | 
Bur here will be the objeftion now. How ſhall ſuch a revenue be compaſs'd ? 
fifty pounds a year in every hundred is a great deal, not ſo eaſily rais'd: men 
will not part with their mony ; nor would the ſum as it is propos'd by the order 
of Pompey, riſe in many years. Theſe are difficulties that fit our genius exactly: 
and yet a thouſand pounds in each hundred once levy'd, eſtabliſhes the revenue 
for ever. Now the hundreds one with another are worth ten thouſand pounds a 
year dry rent, over and above perſonal eſtates, which bring it to twice the value: 
ſo that a twentieth part of one year's revenue of the hundred dos it. If you can- 
not afford this while you pay taxes, tho from hencetorth they will be but ſmall 
ones, do it when you pay none. If it be then too much for one year, do it in 
two: if it be too much for two years, do it in four. What huſbands have we 
hitherto bin? what is becom of greater ſums? my lords, it you ſhould thus caſt 
your bread upon the waters, after many days you ſhall find it : ſtand not huck- 
ling when you are offer'd corn and your mony again in the mouth of the ſack. 


0 


Bur to proceed: the firſt eſſay being officer'd at the hundreds, and muſter'd* 
at the * tribes (where they are entertain'd with other ſports, which will be very 
fine ones) procedes to the election of the ſecond eſſay, or ſtanding army of this 
nation, conſiſting of thirty thouſand foot, and ten thouſand horſe; and cheſe, 


+ Quod per magnos tumultus fieri ſolitum erat, juſtitio indicto, delectus fine vacationibus habitus eſt, 


Liv, 


1] Curiatis, F. Centuriatis, * T;ibatis, 


«- upon. 
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upon a war decreed, being deliver'd at the rendevous of Oceana to the ſtra- 
tegus, are the third eſſay, which anſwers to the Roman legions. But you may 
obſerve, that wheras the conſuls: elected the military tribuns, and rais'd com- 
manded men out of the veterans at their own diſcretion: our polemarchs or 
field officers are elected by the ſcrutiny of the council of war: and our veterans 
not otherwiſe taken on than. as volunteers, and with the conſent of the pole- 


marchs; which may ſerve for the removal of certain ſcruples which might other- 


wiſe be incident in this place, tho without incouragement by the Roman way of 
proceding, much leſs by that which is propos'd. © But wheras the Roman legions 
in all amounted not in one army to above 30000 men, or little more, you have 
here forty thouſand ; and wheras they added auxiliarys, it is in this regard that 
Marpeſia will be a greater revenue to you, than if you had the Inchs; for wheras 
heretofore ſhe has yielded you nothing but her native thiſtles, in plowing out 
the rankneſs of her ariſtocracy by your agrarian, you will find her an inex- 
hauſtible magazin of men, and to her own advantage, who will make a far 
better account by the arms, than by the pins of Poland. Wherfore as a con- 


* ſular army conſiſted of about an equal number of auxiliarys added to their le- 


gions by their Latin or Italian aſſociats, you may add to a parlamentary army 
an equal number of Marpefians or Panopeans, as that colony ſhall hereafter be 
able to ſupply you : by which means the commonwealth will be able to go forth 
to battel with fourſcore thouſand men. To make wars with ſmall forces is no 
huſbandry, but a waſt, a diſeaſe, a lingring and painful conſumtion of men and 


mony ; the Romans making theirs thick, made them ſhort, and had little regard 


to mony; as that which they who have men enow, can command where it is 
fitteſt that it ſhould be levy'd. All the antient monarchys by this means got on 
wing, and attain'd to vaſt riches. Wheras your modern princes being dear pur- 
chaſers of ſmall parcels, have but emty pockets. But it may be ſom will accuſe 
the order of raſhneſs, in that it commits the ſole conduct of the war to the ge- 
neral ; and the cuſtom of Venice by her proveditori, or checks upon her com- 
manders in chief, may ſeem to be of greater prudence : but in this part of our 
government neither Venice nor any nation that makes uſe of mercenary forces is 
for our inſtruction. A mercenary army, with a ſtanding general, is like the 
fatal ſiſter that ſpins ; but proper forces, with an annual magiſtrat, are like her 
that cuts the thred. Their intereſts are quite contrary, and yet you have a better 
proveditor than the Venetian, another ſtrategus fitting with an army ſtanding by 
him; wherupon that which is marching, if there were any probability it ſhould, 
would find as little poſſibility that it could recoil, as a foren enemy to invade 
you. Theſe things conſider'd, a war will appear to be of a contrary nature to 
that of all other reckonings, inaſmuch as of this you mult never look to have a 
good account if you be ſtrict in impoſing checks. Let a council of huntſmen 
aſſembled beforehand, tell you which way the ſtag ſhall run, where you ſhall 
caſt about at the fault, and how you ſhall ride to be in at the chaſe all the day: 
but theſe may as well do that, as a council of war direct a general. The. hours 


that have painted wings, and of different colors, are his council: he muſt be 


like the ey that makes not the ſcene, but has it ſo ſoon as it changes. That in 
many counſillors there.is ſtrength, is ſpoken of civil adminiſtrations : as to thote 
that are military, there is nothing more certain, than that in many counſillors 
there is weakneſs, Joint commiſſions in military affairs, are like hunting your 

« hounds 
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« hounds in their couples. In the Attic war CLEOMENES and DeMaRaTvs, kings 
of Lacedemon, being thus coupl'd, tug'd one againſt another; and while they 
« ſhould have join'd againſt the Herſian, were the cauſe of the common calamity : 
« wherupon that commonwealth took better counſil, and made a law, wherby 
« from thenceforth there went at once but one of her kings to battel. 

« THE Fidenati being in rebellion, and hat ing flain the colony of the Romans, 
« four tribuns with conſular power were created by the people of Rome, wherof one 
« being left for the guard of. the city, the other three were ſent againſt the Fidenati, 
« who, thro the diviſion that happen'd among them, brought nothing home but diſ- 
« honor : wherupon the Romans created the difiator, and Livy gives his judgment in 
« theſe words : * the three tribuns with conſular power were a leſſon how uſeleſs in 
« war is the joint command of ſeveral generals; for each following his own c:unfils, 
« while they all differ d in their opinions, gave by this opportunity an advantage to the 
« enemy. M ben the conſuls, Quixrius and AcriPPA were ſent againſt the Mqui; 
« AGRIPPA for this reaſon refus'd to go with his colleague, ſaying, & That in the ad- 
« miniſtration of great actions it was moſt ſafe that the chief command ſhould be lodg*d 
« 7n one perſon. And if the ruin of modern armys were well conſider' d, moſt of it 
« would be found to have faln upon this point: it being in this caſe far ſafer to truſt. 
« to any one man of common prudence, than to any two or more together of the greateſt 
« parts. The conſuls indeed being equal in power, while one was preſent with 
the ſenat, and the other in the field with the army, made a good balance; and 


this with us is exactly follow'd by the election of a new ſtrategus upon the march 


« of the old one. 

Tuns ſeven and twentieth order, wherby the elders in caſe of invaſion are 
« oblig'd to equal duty with the youth, and each upon their own charge, is ſuit- 
« able to reaſon (for every man defends his own eſtate) and to our copy, as in the 
« war with the Samnits and Tuſcans. | The ſenat order'd a vacation to be proclaim'd, 
and a leuy to be made of all ſorts of perſons: and not only the freemen and youths 
« were lifted, but cohorts of the old men were likewiſe form'd. This nation of all 
« others is the leaſt obnoxious to invaſion. Oceana, ſays a French politician, is a 
« beaſt that cannot be devour'd but by herſelf; nevertheleſs, that government is 
not perfect which is not provided at all points; and in this (ad triarios res rediit) 
the elders being ſuch as in a martial ſtate muſt be veterans, the commonwealth 
« mvaded gathers ſtrength like AnTAvs by her fall, while the whole number of 
« the elders conſiſting of five hundred thouſand, and the youth of as many, being. 
brought up according to the order, give twelve ſucceſſive battels, each battel. 
<« conſiſting of eighty thouſand men, half elders and half youth. And the com- 
monwealth whoſe conſtitution can be no ſtranger to any of thoſe. virtues which: 
are to be acquir'd in human life, grows familiar with death ere ſhe dys. If the 
hand of God be upon her for her tranſgreſſions, ſhe ſhall mourn for her fins, and. 
« ly in the duſt for her iniquitys, without loſing her manhood. 


Si fractus illabatur orbis,. 
Impavidam ferient ruinæ. 


Tres tribuni, poteſtate conſulari, documento fucre, quàm plurium imperium bello inutiſe eſſet ; ten- 
dendo ad ſua quiſque confilia, cum alii aliud videretu-, aperuerunt ad occafionem, le com hoſti. 
Saluberrimum in adminiſtratione magnacum rerum, ſummam imperii apud unum cfle. 


} Senatus juſtitium indici, delectum omnis generis hominum haberi juſlit : nec ingenui modo, & juni=- 


ores ſacramento adacii ſunt, ſed ſeniorum etiam cohortes factæ. 
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156 GO CHEA'N' A 
Tur remaining part, being the conſtitution of the provincial orb, is partly civil, 


or conſiſting of the elders; and partly military, or conſiſting of the youth. The 
civil part of the provincial orb 1s directed by | | 


28 Order. Tur twenty eighth ORDER, wherby the council of a province being conſtituted of 
Conft tution gepelve knights, divided by four into three regions (for their term and revolution con. 
gs 4a formable to the parlament) is perpetuated by the annual election at the tropic of four 
Sobel knights (being triennial magiſtrats) out of the region of the ſenat whoſe term expires , 
orb. and of one knight out of the ſame region to be ſtrategus or general of the province, which 

magiſtracy is annual. The ſtrategus or magiſtrat thus choſen, ſhall be as well preſident 

of the provincial council with power to propoſe to the ſame, as general of the army, 

4 he council for the reſt ſhall elect weekly provoſts, having any two of them alſo right 10 

propoſe after the manner of the ſenatorian councils of Oceana, And wheras all provin- 

cial councils are members of the council of ſtate, they may and ought to keep diligent cor- 

reſpondence with the ſame, which is to be don after this manner: any opinion or opi- 

nions legitimately propos d and debated at a provincial council, being therupon fign'd by 

the ſtrategus, or any two of the provoſts, may be tranſmitted to the council of ſtate in 

Oceana; and the council of ſlate proceding upon the ſame in their natural courſ: 

(cohether by their own power, if it be a matter within their inſtructions, or by authority 

of the ſenat therupon conſulted, if it be a matter of ſtate which is not in their inſtruc- 

tions; or by authority of the ſenat and command of the people, if it be a matter of law, 

as for the levys of men or mony upon common uſe and ſafety) ſhall return ſuch anſwers, 

| advice, or orders, as in any of the ways mention'd ſhall be determin'd upon the caſe. 
| The provincial councils of Marpeſia and Panopea reſpectivly ſhall take ſpecial care tha! 
| the agrarian laws, as alſo all other laws that be or ſhall from time to time be enacted by 
the parlament of Oceana, for either of them, be duly put in execution: they ſhall ma- 
133 nage and receive the cuſtoms of either nation for the ſhipping of Oceana, being the com- 
[| mon guard: they ſhall have a care that moderat and ſufficient pay upon the reſpective 
1 province be duly rais'd for the ſupport and maintenance of the officers and ſoldiers, or 
army of the ſame, in the moſt effeftual, conſtant and convenient way: they ſhall receive 
the regalia, or public revenues of thoſe nations, out of which every counſillor ſhall have 
for his term, and to his proper uſe, the ſum of 5001. per annum, and the ftrateg: 

500 |. as prefident, beſides his pay as general, which ſhall be 1000 pounds: the remain- 

der to go to the uſe of the knights and deputys of the reſpective provinces, to be paid, if 

it will reach, according to the rates of Oceana; if not, by an equal diſtribution, reſpec- 
tively; or the overplus, if there be any, to be return'd to the treaſury of Oceana. 

They ſhall manage the lands (if there be any ſuch held in either of the provinces by the 

commonwealth of Oceana, in dominion) and return the rents into the exchequer. If the 
commonwealth coms to be poſſeſt of richer provinces, the pay of the general or ſtrategus, 
and of the councils, may be reſpectively increas d. The people for the reſt ſhall elef their 
own magiſtrats, and be govern'd by their own laws, having power alſo to appeal fron 
- their native or provincial magiſtrats, if they pleaſe, to the people of Oceana, And 

wheras there may be ſuch as receiving injury, are not able to proſecute their appeals a. 
fo great a diſtance, eight ſerjeants at law being ſworn by the commiſſioners of the /ſea!, 
ſhall be ſent by four into each province once in two years; who, dividing the ſame by 

circuits, ſhall hear ſuch cauſes; and having gather'd and introduc'd them, ſhall return 

to the ſeveral appellants, gratis, the determinations and decrees of the people in their 


4 — ſeveral caſes, 
| THE 
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THE term of a knight in a provincial orb, as to domeſtic magiſtracys, ſhall be 
eſteemed a vacation, and no bar to preſent election to any other honor, his provincial ma- 
giſtrac being expir d. | 

T HE quorum of a provincial council, as alſo of every other council or aſſembly in 
Oceana, ſhall in time of health conſiſt of two parts in three of the whole number proper 
to that council or aſſembly; and in a time of ſickneſs, of one part in three : but of the 
ſenat there can be no quorum without three of the ſignory; nor of a council without two 


of the provoſts. 


Tur civil part of the provincial orb being declar'd by the foregoing order; the 
military part of the ſame is conſtituted by 


Taz twenty ninth ORDER; wwherby the fratiots of the third efſay having drawn 
the gold balls mark'd with the letter M, and being ten horſe and fifty foot in a tribe, 
that is to ſay, five hundred horſe, and two thouſand five hundred foot in all, the tribes 
ſhall be deliver d by the reſpective conductors to the provincial ftrategus or general, at 
ſuch a time and place, or rendevous, as he ſhall appoint by order and certificat of his 
election: and the ſtrategus having receiv'd the horſe and foot mention'd, which are the 
third claſſis of bis provincial guard or army, ſhall forthwith lead them away to Mar- 
peſia, where the army conſiſts of three claſſes, each claſſis c:ntaining three thouſand men, 
toberof five hundred are horſe, and ry the new ſtrategus with the third claſſis, 
the old ſtrategus with the firſt cloſſis ſhall be diſmiſt by the provincial council. The 


ſame method with the ſtratiots of the letter P, is 10 be obſerv'd for the provincial orb of 


Panopea: and the commonwealth coming to acquire new provinces, the ſenat and the 
people may erelt new orbs in like manner, conſiſting of greater or leſs numbers, according 
as is reguir d by the reſpellive occaſion. If a ſtratiot has once ſerv'd his term in a pro- 
vincial orb, and happens afterwards to draw the letter of a province at the election 9 
_ the ſecond eſſay, he may refuſe his lot; and if he refuſes it, the cenſor of that urn ſhall 
cauſe the files ballotting at the ſame to make a halt, and if the ſtratiot produces the 
certificat of his ſtrategus or general, that he has ſerv d. his time accordingly, the cenſor 
throwing the ball that he drew into the urn again, and taking out a blank, ſball diſmiſs 
the youth, and cauſe the ballot to procede. 


To perfect the whole ſtructure of this commonwealth, ſom directions are given 
to the third eſſay, or army marching, in 


Tux thirtieth ORDER. When thou goeſt to battel againſt thy enemys, and 
ſeeſt horſes and chariots, and a people more than thou; be not afraid of them, for 


the Lord thy God is he that gos with thee to fight for thee againit thy enemys. 


And when thou divideſt the ſpoil, it ſhall be as a ſtatute and an ordinance to thee, 
that as his part is that gos down to the battel, ſo ſhall his part be that tarrys by the 
ſtuff: that is, (as to the commonwealth of Oceana) the ſpoil taken of the enemy (except 
clothes, arms, horſes, ammunition and victuals, to be divided to the ſoldiery by the tra- 
tegus and the polemarchs upon the place according to their diſcretion ) ſhall be deliver'd 
to four commiſſarys of the ſpoils elefted and ſworn by the council of war; which coin- 
miſſarys ſhall be allow'd ſhipping by the ſtate, aud convoys according as occaſion jhal! re- 
guire by the ſtrategus; to the end that having a bill of lading fign'd by three ur more of 
the polemarchs, they may ſhip and bring, or cauſe ſuch ſpoils to be brought to the prize- 
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office in Oceana, where they fhall be ſold; and the profit ariſing by ſuch ſpoils ſhall G. 
divided into three parts, wherof one ſhall go to the treaſury, another ſhall be paid to the 
ſoldiery of this nation, and a third to the auxiliarys at their return from their ſervice, 
provided that the ſaid auxiliarys be equal in number to the proper forces of this nation, 
otherwiſe their ſhare ſhall be ſo much leſs as they themſelves are fewer in number: th: 
reſt of the two thirds to go ta the officers and ſoldiers of the proper forces. And the 
ſpoils ſo divided to the proper forces, fhall be ſubdrvided into three equal parts, wherof 
one ſhall go to the officers, and two 10 the common ſoldiers : the like for the auxiliarys, 
And the ſhare allotted to the officers ſhall be divided into four equal parts, wherof one 
/hall go to the ſtrategus, another to the polemarchs, a third to the colonels, and a fourth 
to the captains, cornets, enſigns, and under officers, receiving their fhare of the ſpoil as 
common ſoldiers : the like for the auxiliarys. And this upon pain, in the caſe of failure, 
of what the people of Oceana (to whom the copnizance of peculat or crimes of this nature 


4s preperly appertaining) ſhall adjudg or decree, 
Uron theſe three laſt orders the Ax cho ſeem'd to be haranguing at the head of 


his army in this manner : 


My dear lords and excellent patriots, 
6 GoveRnMEnT of this make is a commonwealth for increafe. Of thoſe for 
" preſervation, the inconveniences and frailtys have bin ſhewn : their roots 


are narrow, ſuch as do not run, have no fibers, their tops weak and dangeroufly 
« expos'd to the weather; except you chance to find one, as Venice, planted in a 
e flowerpot; and if ſhe grows, ſhe grows top-heavy, and falls too. But you 
cannot plant an oak in a flowerpot; ſhe muſt have earth for her root, and hea- 
« ven for her branches. | 


Imperium Oceano, famam que terminet aſtris. 


„KOM E was ſaid to be broken by her own weight, but poetically : for that 
weight by which ſhe was pretended to be rum'd, was fupported in her emperors 
by a far {lighter foundation. And in the common experience of good architec- 
<« ture, there is nothing more kron, than that buildings ftand the firmer and the 
longer for their own weight; nor ever fwerve thro any other internal cauſe, than 
that their materials are corruptible : but the people never dy; nar, as a poli- 
e tical body, are ſubject to any other corruption than that which derives from their 
government. Unleſs a man will deny the chain of caufes, in which he denys 
God, he muſt alſo acknowledge the chain of effects; waherfore there can be no 
effect in nature, that is not from the firſt cauſe, and rhoſe ſucceſſive links of the 
chain, without which it could nor have bin. Now except a man can ſhew the 
*« contrary in a commonwealth; if there be no caufe of corruption in the firſt 
make of it, there can never be any ſuch effect. Let no man's ſuperſtition im- 
{© pofe profuncneſs upon this aſſertion; for as man is ſinful, but yet the univerſe 
is perfect, fo may the citizen be ſinful, and yet the commonwealth be perfect. 
++ And as. man, ſeeing the world is perfect, can never commit any ſuch fin as ſhall 
render it imperfect, or bring it to a natural diſſolution; fo the citizen, where 
che commonwealth is perfect, can never commit any ſuch crime as will render it 

2 « imperfect, 


Oe E ANA. 


itmperfect, or bring it to a, natural diſſolution. To com to experience; Venice, 
« notwithſtanding we have found ſome flaws in it, is the only commonwealth in 


cc 


the make wherof no man can find a cauſe of diſſolution ; tor which reaſon we 


« behold her (tho ſhe conſiſts of men that are not without ſin) at this day with one 
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thouſand years upon her back, yet for any internal cauſe, as young, as freſh, 
and free from ar" or any appearance of it, as ſhe was born: but whatever in 
nature 1s not ſenſible of decay by the courſe of a thouſand years, is capable of the 
whole age of nature ; by which calculation, for any check that I am able to give 
my felf, a commonwealth, rightly order'd, may, for any internal cauſes, be as 
immortal or longliv'd as the world. But if this be true, thole commonwealths 
that are naturally falPn, muſt have deriv'd their ruin from the riſe of them. 
Iſrael and Athens dy'd not natural but violent deaths; in which manner the 
world itſelf is to dy. We are ſpeaking of thoſe cauſes of diſſolution which are 
natural to government; and they are but two, either contradiction or inequality: 
if a commonwealth be a contradiction, ſhe muſt nceds deſtroy her ſelf; and if 
ſhe be inequal, it tends to ſtrife, and ſtrife to ruin. By the Ie of theſe fell 
Lacedemon, by the latter Rome. Lacedemon being made altogether for war, and 
yet not for increaſe, her natural progreſs became her natural diſſolution, and the 
building of her own victorious hand too heavy for her foundation; ſo that ſhe 
fell indeed by her own weight. But Rome periſh'd thro her native inequality, 
which how it inveterated the boſoms of the ſenat and the people each againſt 
other, and even to death, has bin ſhewn at large. 

« Look well to it, my lords, for if there be a contradiction or inequality in your 
commonwealth, it muſt fall; but if it has neither of theſe, it has no principle of 
mortality. Do not think me impudent; if this be truth, I ſhall: commit a groſs 
indiſcretion in concealing it. Sure I am that MacniaverL is for the immortality 
of a commonwealth upon far weaker principles. If a commonwealth, ſays he, 
were ſo happy as to be provided often with men, that, when ſhe is ſwerving from 
her principles, ſhould reduce her to her inſtitution, ſhe would be immortal. But a 
commonwealth, as we have demonſtrated, ſwerves not from her principles, but 
by and thro her inſtitution ; if ſhe brought no biaſs into the world with her, her 
courſe for any internal cauſe mult be ſtreight forward, as we ſee is that of Venice. 
She cannot turn to the right hand, nor to the left, but by ſom rub, which is not 
an internal but external cauſe ; againſt ſuch ſhe can be no way fortity'd, but thro 
her fituation, as is Venice; or thro her militia, as was Rome: by which ex- 
amples a commonwealth may be ſecure of thoſe alſo. Think me not vain, for 
I cannot conceal my opinion here; a commonwealth that is rightly in{tiruted can 
never ſwerve, nor one that 1s not rightly inſtituted be fecur'd from twerving by re- 
duction to her firſt principles: whertore it is no leſs apparent in this place, that 
MacmiaveL underſtood not a commonwealth as to the whole picce, than where 
having told you, That a tribyn, or any other citizen of Rome, might propoſe a lazy 
to the people, and debate it with them; he adds, this order cvas good, while the people 
were good; but when the people became evil, it became moſt pernicious. As if this 
order (thro which, with the like, the people molt apparently became evil) could 
ever have bin good; or that the people, or the commonwealth could ever have 


becom good, by being reduc'd to ſuch principles as were the original of their 


evil. The diſeaſe of Rome was, as has bin ſhewn, from the native inequality of 
her balance, and no otherwiſe from the empire of the world, than as, this falling 
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« into one ſcale, that of the nobility (an evil in ſuch a fabric inevitable) kick'd 
« out the people, Wherfore a man that could have made her to throw away the 
empire of the world, might in that have reduc'd her to her principles; and yet 
have bin ſo far from rendring her immortal, that ng no further, he ſhould 
never have cur'd her. But your commonwealth is founded upon an equal agra- 
« rian; and if the earth be given to the ſons of men, this balance is the balance of 
« juſtice, ſuch a one as in having due regard to the different induſtry of different 
Prov. 29. 14, © men, yet faithfully judges the poor. And the king that faithfully Judges the poor, 
« his throne ſpall be ęſtabliſp'd for ever; much more the commonwealth, ſeeing that 
equality which is the neceſſary diſſolution of monarchy, is the generation, the 
« very lite and foul of a commonwealth. And now, if ever, I may be excuſable, 
« ſeeing my aſſertion, that the throne of a commonwealth may be eſtabliſh'd for 
ever, is conſonant to the holy ſcriptures. | 
* THe balance of a commonwealth that is equal, is of ſuch a nature, that 
whatever falls into her empire, muſt fall equally; and if the whole earth fall; 
into your ſcales, it muſt fall equally; and ſo you may be a greater 2 and 
yet not ſwerve from your principles one hair. Nay, you will be fo far from 
that, that you muſt bring the world in ſuch a caſe to your balance, even to the 
* balance of juſtice. But hearken, my lords; are we on earth? do we fee the 
« ſun? or are we viſiting thoſe ſhady places which are feign'd by the poets ? 


Cantinud auditæ voces, vagitus & ingens. 


« Theſe Gothic empires that are yet in the world, were at the firft, tho they had 

<« legs of their own, but a heavy and unweildy burden; but their foundations 

l being now broken, the iron of them enters even into the fouls of the oppreſt; 
and hear the voice of their comforters : my father hath chaſtiſed you with whips, 

us I will chaſtiſe you with ſcorpions. Hearken, I ſay; if thy brother crys to 

i thee in affliction, wilt thou not hear him? this is a commonwealth of the fabric, 

that has an open ear and a public concern; ſhe is not made for her ſelf only, but 
given as a magiſtrat of God to mankind, for the vindication of common right. 
and the law of nature. Wherfore ſays Cict2o of the like, that of the Romans, 
* we have rather undertaken the patronage, than the empire of the world. If you, 
not regarding this example, like ſom other nations that are upon the point to 
imart for it, ſhall, having attain'd to your own liberty, hear the fiword of your 
common magiſtracy in vain, ſit ſtill, and fold your arms, or, which is worle, 
let out the blood of your people to tyrants, to be ſhed in the defence of their 
yokes like water, and fo not only turn the grace of God into wantonneſs, but his 
Juſtice int» wormwood : I ſay if you do thus, you are not now making a com- 
monwealth, but heaping coals of fire upon your own heads. A commonwealth of 
this make is a miniſter of God upon earth, to the end that the world may be ge- 
vern'd with righleouſneſs. For which cauſe (that I may com at length to our 
<«. preſent buſineſs) the orders laſt rehears'd are buds of empire, ſuch as with the 
« blelling of God may ſpread the arms of your commonwealth, like a holy aſylum 
A ts the diſtreſs'd world, and give the earth her ſabbath of years, or reſt from her 
* labors, under the ſhadow of your wings. It is upon this point where the writings 
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ccf MAcHTAVEL, having for the reſt excel'd all other authors, com as far to 
« excel themſelves. 
« COMMONWEALTHS, ſays he, have had three ways of propagating them- Dil. b. 2. 
« ſelves, one after the manner of monarchys, by impoſing the yole, which was the. © + 
« way of Athens, and towards the latter times of Lacedemon; ans:her by equal 
« leagues, which is the way of Switzerland; (I ſhall add of Holland, tho ſince his 
« time) a third by inequal leagues, which, to the ſhame of the world, was never prac- 
« fis d, nay nor ſo much as ſeen or minded, by any other commontwealth but that 
« only of Rome. They will each of them, either for caution or imitation, be 
« worthy to be well weigh'd, which is the proper work of this place. Athens and 
« Lacedemon have bin the occaſion of great ſcandal to the world, in two, or at leaſt 
« one of two regards: the firſt their emulation, which involv'd Greece in perpetual 
« wars; the ſecond their way of propagation, which by impoſing yokes upon 
« others, was plainly contradictory to their own principles. 
« For the firſt : governments, be they of what kind ſoever, if they be planted 
« too cloſe, are like trees, that impatient in their growth to have it hinder'd, cat 
<« out one another. It was not unknown to theſe in ſpeculation, or, if you read 
« the ſtory of Ac ESsILAus, in action, that either of them with thirty thouſand men 
might have maſter'd the eaſt; and certainly, if the one had not ſtood in the 
« other's light, ALEXANDER had com too late to that end, which was the means 
« (and wou'd be if they were to live again) of ruin, at leaſt to one of them: wher- 
« fore with any man that underſtands the nature of government this 1s exculable. 
« So it was between Oceana and Marpefia ; lo it is between France and Spain, tho 
« leſs excuſable; and ſo it ever will be in the like caſes. But to com to the ſecond 
e occaſion of ſcandal by them given, which was in the way of their propagation, 
it is not excuſable: for they brought their confederats under bondage; by 
« which means Athens gave occaſion of the Peloponneſian war, the wound of which 
« ſhe dy'd ſtinking, when Lacedemon, taking the lame infection from her carcaſe, 
« ſoon follow'd. 
« WHeRFORE, my lords, let theſe be warnings to you, not to make that li- 
« berty which God has given you a ſnare to others in practiſing this kind of in- 
% largement to your ſelves. 
Ins ſecond way of propagation or inlargement us'd by commonwealths, is 
that of Switzerland and Holland, equal leagues : this, tho it be not otherwiſe 
% miſchievous, is uſcleſs to the world, and dangerous to themſelves: uſeleſs to 
the world; for as the former governments were itorks, theſe are blocks, have 
e no ſenſe of honor, or concern in the ſufferings of others. But as the #tolians, 
«* a ſtate of the like fabric, were reproach'd by Pailtie of Macedon, to proſtitute 
themſelves, by letting out their arms to the luſts of others, while they leave 
their. own liberty barren, and without legitimat iſſue; ſo I do not defame theſe 
people: the Switzer for valor has no ſuperior, the Hollander for induſtry no 
equal; but themſelves in the mean time ſhall ſo much the leſs excuſe their go- 
veraments, ſeeing that to the Switz it is well enough known that the enſigns of 
his commonwealth have no other motto than in te converte manus : and that of 
the Hollander, tho he ſweats more gold than the Spaniard digs, lets him languiſh 
in debt; for ſhe herſelf lives upon charity. Theſe are dangerous to themſelves, 
precarious governments, ſuch as do not command, but beg their bread from 
province to province, in coats that being patch'd up of all colors are in effect of 
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none. That their cantons and provinces are ſo many arrows, is good; but they 
are ſo many bows too, which is naught. 


„ Likx to theſe was the commonwealth of the antient Tw/cans, hung together 
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like bobbins, without a hand to weave with them: therfore eaſily overcom by 
the Romans, tho at that time, for number, a far leſs conſiderable people. If 
your liberty be not a root that grows, it will be a branch that withers ; which 
conſideration brings me to the paragon, the commonwealth of Rome. 

Tur ways and means wherby the Romans acquir'd the patronage, and in that 
the empire of the world, were different, according to the different condition of 
their commonwealth in her riſe, and in her growth: in her riſe ſhe proceded 
rather by colonys; in her growth by inequal leagues. Colonys without the 
bounds of 7taly ſhe planted none (ſuch diſperſion of the Roman citizen as to plant 
him in foren parts, till the contrary intereſt of the emperors brought in that 
practiſe, was unlawful) nor did ſhe ever demoliſh any city within that compaſs, 
or deveſt it of liberty; but wheras the moſt of them were commonwealths, ſtir'd 
up by emulation of her great felicity to war againſt her, if ſhe overcame any, ſhe 
confiſcated ſom part of their ;ands that were the greareſt incendiarys, or cauſes 
of the trouble, upon which ſhe planted colonys of her own people, preſerving 
the reſt of their lands and libertys for the natives or inhabitants. this way 
of proceding, that I may be as brief as poſſible, ſhe did many and great things. 
For in confirming of liberty, ſhe propagated her empire; in holding the in- 
habitants from rebellion, ſhe put a curb upon the incurſion of enemys; in ex- 
onerating her ſelf of the poorer ſort, ſhe multiply'd her citizens; in rewarding 
her veterans, ſhe render'd the reſt leſs ſeditious; and in acquiring to her ſelf the 
reverence of a common parent, ſhe from time to time became the mother of 
newborn citys. 3 

« In her farther growth the way of her propagation went more upon leagues, 
which for the firſt diviſion were of two kinds, ſocial and provincial. 

Aa, ſocial leagues, or leagues of ſociety, were of two Kinds. 

„ Trex firſt calPd /atinity or Latin, the ſecond Italian right. 

« Tas league between the Komans and the Latins, or Latin right, approach'd 
neareſt to jus quiritium, or the right of a native Roman. The man or the city 
that was honor'd with this right, was civitate donatus cum ſuffragio, adopted a ci- 
tizen of Rome, with the right of giving ſuffrage with the people in ſom caſes, as 
thoſe of confirmation of law, or determination in judicature, if both the conſuls 
were agreed, not otherwiſe ; wherfore that coming to little, the greateſt and moſt 
peculiar part of this privilege was, that who had born 1 (at leaſt that of 
dil or quzſtor ) in any Latin city, was by conſequence of the ſame, a citizen of 
Rome at all points. 

« ITALIAN Fight was alſo a donation of the city, but without fuffrage : they 
who were in either of theſe leagues, were govern'd by their own laws and magi- 
ſtrats, having all the rights, as to liberty, of citizens of Rome, yielding and 
paying to the commonwealth as head of the league, and having in the conduct 
of all affairs appertaining to the common cauſe, ſuch aid of men and mony as 
was particularly agreed to upon the merit of the cauſe, and ſpecify'd in their 
reſpective leagues, whence ſuch leagues came to be call'd equal or inequal ac- 
cordingly. | | 
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« ProvINCIAL leagues were of different extenſion, according to the merit and 
capacity of a conquer'd people; but they were all of one kind: for every pro- 
vince was govern'd by Roman magiſtrats, as a prætor or a proconſul, according 
to the MY of the province, for the civil a\miniftration and conduct of the 
provincial army; and a quæſtor for the gathering of the public revenue, from 
which magiſtrats a province might appeal to Rome. | 

« For the better underſtanding of theie particulars, I ſhall exemplify in as 
many of them as is needful : and firſt in Macedon. 

« Tye Macedonians were thrice conquer'd by the Romans, firſt under the con- 
duct of Trrus QuixTus FLaminivs , ſecondly, under that of Lucius Ami- 
los Pavrvs; and, thirdly, under that of Quintus Cxcitivs MeTELLUs, 
thence calFd Mactponicus. | 

« For the firſt time PHIL Ir of Macedon, who (poſſeſt of acrocorinthus) boaſted. 
no lefs than was true, that he had Greece in ſetters, being overcom by Framt- 
Nios, had his kingdom reſtor'd to him, upon condition that he ſhould imme- 
diatly fet all the citys which he held in Greece and in Mia at liberty; and that he 
ſhould not make war out of Macedon, but by leave of the ſenat of Rome; 
which Pnilir (having no other way to ſave any thing) agreed ſhould be don 
according]y. | 

TRR Grecians being at this time afſembPd at the ian games, where the 
concourſe was mighty great, a crier, appointed to the office by FLaminivs, 
was heard among them proclaiming all Greece to be free; to which the people 


being amaz'd at fo hopeleſs a thing, gave little credit, till they receiv'd ſuch 
teſtimony of the truth as put it paſt all doubt, wherupon they fell immediatly 


on running to the proconful with flowers and garlands, and ſuch violent expreſ- 
ſions of their admiration and joy, as, if FLaminivs, a young man, about thirty- 
three, had not allo bin very ſtrong, he muſt have dy'd of no other death than 
their kindneſs, while every one ftriving to touch his hand, they bore him up 
and down the field with an unruly throng, full of ſuch ejaculations as theſe: 
How! Is there a people in the world, that at their own charge, at their own 
peril, will Fght for the liberty of another? Did they live at the next door to 
this fire? Or what kind of men are theſe, whoſe buſineſs it is to paſs the ſeas, 
that the world may be govern'd with righteouſneſs ? The citys of Greece and of 
Ala hake off their iron fetters at the voice of a cryer! Was it madneſs to ima- 
gin ſuch a thing, and is it don? O virtue! O felicity! O fame! 

* In this cxample your lordſhips have a donation of liberty, or of Halian right 
to a people, by reſtitution to what they had formerly injoy'd; and fom particu- 
lar men, familys or citys, according to their merit of the Romanus, if not upon 
this, yet upon the like occaſions, were gratify'd with latinity. 

Bor Phil's ſhare by this means did not pleaſe him, wherfore the league was 
broken by tis ſon Pe RsEUSs; and the Macedonians therupon for the ſecond time 
conquer'd by Amirivs PavLus, their king taken, and they ſom time after the 
victory ſummon'd to the tribunal of the general; where remembring how little 


hope they ought to have of pardon, they expected fom dreadful ſentence : | 


when A141: 1vs in the firſt place declar'd the Macedoniaus to be free, in the full 
poſleſſion ot their lands, goods, and laws, with right to clect annual magiſtrats, 
yielding and paying to the people of Rome one half of the tribute which they 
were accuſtom'd to pay to their own kings, This don he went on, making ſo 
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caſting them into the form of popular government, that the Macedonians, being 
frſt ſurpriz'd with the virtue of the Romans, began now to alter the ſcene of 
their admiration, that a ſtranger ſhould do ſuch things for them in their own 
country, and with ſuch facility, as they had never ſo much as once imagin'd to 
be poſſible. Nor was this all; for EMLIus, as if not dictating to conquer'd 
enemys, but to ſom well-deſerving friends, gave them in the laſt place laws {© 
ſuitable, and contriv'd with ſuch care and prudence, that long uſe and expe- 
rience (the only correctreſs of works of this nature) could never find a fault in 
them. 

« In this example you have a donation of liberty, or of 1talian right, to a 
people that had not taſted of it before, but were now taught how to uſe it. 

« My LosDs, the royaliſts ſhould compare what we are doing, and we what 
hitherto we have don for them, with this example. It is a ſhame that while we 
are boaſting up our ſelves above all others, we ſhould yet be ſo far from imi- 
tating ſuch examples as theſe, that we do not ſo much as underſtand that if go- 
vernment be the parent of manners, where there are no heroic virtues, there is 
no heroic government. | 

„ BuT the Macedonians rebelling, at the name of a falſe Phil Ir, the third time 
againſt the Romans were by them judg'd incapable of liberty, and reduc'd by 
METELLUS to a Province. 

Now wheras it remains, that I explain the nature of a province, I ſhall rather 
chuſe that of Sicily, becauſe having bin the firſt which the Romans made, the 
deſcriptions of the reſt relate to it. 

« IV E have ſo receiv'd the Sicilian citys into amity, ſays Cictro, that they injoy 
their antient laws; and upon no other condition than of the ſame obedience to the 
people of Rome, which they formerly yielded to their own princes or ſuperiors. So 
the Sicilians, wheras they had bin parcePd out to divers princes, and into divers 
ſtates (the cauſe of perpetual wars, wherby, hewing one another down, they 
became ſacrifices to the ambition of their neighbors, or of ſom invader) were 
now receiv*d at the old rate into a new protection which could hold them, and in 
which no enemy durſt touch them ; nor was 1t poſſible, as the caſe then ſtood, 
for the Sicilians to receive, or for the Romans to give more. 

A Roman province is defin'd by Stconwvs, à region having provincial right. 
Provincial right in general was to be govern'd by a Roman prætor, or conſul, in 
matters at leaſt of ſtate, and of the mzlitia : and by a quæſtor, whole office it was 
to receive the public revenue, Provincial right in particular was different, ac- 
cording to the different leagues or agreements between the commonwealth, and 
the people reduc'd into a province. Siculi hoc jure ſunt, ut quod civis cum cive 
ogat, domi certet ſuis legibus; quod ſiculus cum ficulo non ejuſdem civitatis, ut de co 
pretor judices, ex P. Rupilii decreto, ſortiatur. Quod privatus a populo petit, aut 
Populus a private, ſnatus ex aliqua civitate, qui judicet, datur, cui alternæ civi- 
tates rejectæ ſunt. Quod vivis Romanus a ſiculo petit, ficulus judex datur ; quod 


« ficulus a cive Romano, civis Romanus datur. Cæterarum rerum ſelecti judices ex 
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civium Romanorum conventu proponi ſolent. Inter aratores & decumanos lege fru- 


mentaria, quam Hieronicam appellant, judicia fiunt. Becauſe the reſt would 
oblige me to a diſcourſe roo large for this place, it ſhall ſuffice that I have ſhew'd 


& you how 1t was in Szcily. 
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« My tons, Upon the fabric of your provincial orb I ſhall not hold you; 
« becauſe it is ſufficiently deſcrib'd in the order, and I cannot believe that you 
« think it inferior to the way of a pretor and a gqueſtor., But wheras the provincial 
« way of the Roman commonwealth was that wherby it held the empire of the 
« world, and your orbs are intended to be capable at leaſt of the like uſe; there 
« may ariſe many controverſys: as whether ſuch a courſe be lawful ; whether it be 
« feizible; and, ſeeing that the Romans were ruin'd upon that point, whether it 
« would not be to the deſtruction of the commonwealth. 

« For the firſt, If the empire of a commonwealth be an occaſion to aſk whether 
« it be lawful for a commonwealth to aſpire to the empire of the world, it is to 
« aſk whether it be lawful for it to do its duty, or to put the world into a better 
« condition than 1t was before. 

Ap to aſk whether this be feizible, is to aſk why the Oceaner, being under 
« the like adminiſtration of government, may not.do as much with two hundred 
« men as the Roman did with one hundred; for comparing their commonwealths in 
« their riſe, the difference is yet greater: now that eme (ſeris avaritia luxuriaque ) 
« thro the natural thirſt of her conſtitution, came at length with the fulneſs of her 
« provinces to burſt herſelf, this is no otherwiſe to be underſtood, than as when a 
% man that from his own evil conſtitution had contracted the dropſy, dys with 
drinking: it being apparent that in caſe her agrarian had held, ſhe could never 
have bin thus ruin'd : and I have already demonſtrated that your agrarian being 
once pois'd, can never break or ſwerve. 
« WHERFORE: to draw towards ſome concluſion of this diſcourſe, let me incul- 
cat the uſe, by ſelecting a few conſiderations out of many. The regard had in 
this place to the empire of the world appertains to a well-order'd common ealth, 
more eſpecially for two reafons : 
« 1. Tre facility of this great enterprize, by a government of the model 
propos'd. 
« 2, Tue danger that you would run in the omiſſion of ſuch a government. 
« Tas facility of this enterprize, upon the grounds already laid, muſt needs be 
creat, foraſmuch -as the empire of the world has bin, both in reaſon and expe- 
rience, the neceſſary conſequence of a commonwealth of this nature only: tor 
tho it has bin given to all kinds to drive at it, ſince that of Athens or Lacede- 
mon, if the one had not hung in the other's light might have gain'd it; yet could 
neither of them have held it: not ens, thro the manner of her propagation, 
which, being by downright tyranny, could not preſerve what ſhe had; nor Lace- 
demon, becauſe ſhe was overthrow by the weight cf a lefs conqueſt, The faci— 
lity then of this great enterprize being peculiar to popular government, I ſhall 
conſider it, firſt, In gaining; and ſecondly, In holding 
Fos the former, volenti nan fit injuria; it is ſaid of the people under EuMents, 
that they would not have chang'd their ſubjection for liberty; whertore the Ho- 
mans gave them no diſturbance. If a people be contented with their govern- 
ment, it is a certain ſign that it is good, and much good do them with it. The 
[word of your magiſtracy is for a terror to them that do evil. Evumenss had 
the fear of God, or of the Romans before his eys; concerning ſach he has given 
you no commiſſion. | had 
« Bur till we can ſay here are the Romans, where is Eumznts ? do not think 
that the late appearances of God to you have bin altogether for your ſch es Fig 
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has ſurely ſeen the aſfliction of your brethren, and heard their cry by reaſon of their 
taſkmaſters. For to believe otherwiſe, is not only to be mindleſs of his ways, 
but altogether deaf. If you have ears to hear, this is the way in which you will 
certainly be call'd upon: for if, while there is no ſtock of liberty, no ſanctuary 
of the afflicted, it be a common object to behold a people caſting themſelves out 
of the pan of one prince into the fire of another ; what can you think, but if the 
world ſhould ſee the Roman eagle again, ſhe would renew her age, and her 
flight? nor did ever ſhe ſpread her wings with better omen, than will be read in 
your enſigns; which if, call'd in hy an oppreſs'd people they interpoſe between 
them and their yoke, the people themſelves muſt either do nothing in the mean 
time, or have no more pains to take for their wift*d fruit than to gather it, if 
that be not likewiſe don for them. Wherfore this muſt needs be eaſy, and yet 
you have a greater facility than is in the arm of fleſh; for if the cauſe of man- 
kind be the cauſe of God, the Lord of Hoſts will be your captain, and you ſhall be 
a praiſe to the whole earth. | 

Tux facility of holding is in the way of your propagation ; if you take that of 
Athens and Lacedemon, you ſhall rain ſnares ; but either catch, or hold nothing. 
Lying lips are an abomination to the Lord: if ſetting up for liberty, you impoſe 
yokes, he will infallibly deſtroy you. On the other ſide, to go about a work of 
this nature by a league without a head, is to abdicat that magiſtracy, wherwith 


he has not only indu'd you, but wherof he will require an account of you; for, 


curſed is he that dos the work of the Lord negligently. Wherfore you are to take 
the courſe of Rome : if you have ſubdu'd a nation that 1s capable of liberty, you 
ſhall make them a preſent of it, as did FLaminivs to Greece, and ZEmitivs to 
Macedon, reſerving to your ſelves ſome part of that revenue which was legally 
paid to the former government, together with the right of being head of the 
league, which includes ſuch levys of men and mony as fhall be neceſſary for the 
carrying on of the public work. For if a people have by your means attain'd 
to freedom, they ow both to the cauſe and you, ſuch aid as may propagat the 
like fruit to the reſt of the world. But wheras every nation is not capable of her 
liberty to this degree, left you be put to doing and undoing of things, as the 
Romans were in Macedon, you ſhall diligently obſerve what nation is fit for her 
liberty to this degree, and what not: which is to be don by two marks, the firſt 
if ſhe be willing to help the Lord againſt the mighty, for it ſhe has no care of 
the liberty of mankind, ſhe deſerves not her own. But becauſe in this you may 
be deceiv'd by pretences, which, continuing for a while ſpecious, may after- 
wards vaniſh; the other is more certain, and that 1s if ſhe be capable of an equa! 
agrarian z which that it was not obſerv'd by excellent Amilivs in his donation of 
liberty, and introduction of a popular ſtate among the Macedonians, I am more 
than mov'd to believe for two reaſons : the firſt, becauſe at the ſame time the 
agrarian was odious to the Roman Patricians; the ſecond, that the Pszvupo- 
Phi could afterwards fo eaſily recover Macedon, which could not have hap- 
pen'd but by the nobility, and their impatience, having great eſtates, to be 
cqual'd with the people; for that the people ſhould otherwiſe, at the mere ſound 
of a name, have thrown away their liberty, is incredible. Wherfore be affur'd, 
that the nation where you cannot eſtabliſh an equal agrarian, 1s incapable of its 
liberty as to this kind of donation. For example, except the ariſtocracy in Mar- 
Peſia be diſſolv'd, neither can that people have their liberty there, nor you go- 
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vern at home; for they continuing ſtill liable to be fold by their lords to foren 
princes, there will never (eſpecially in a country of which there is no other profit 
to be made) be want of ſuch merchants and drovers, while you muſt be the mar- 
ket where they are to receive their ſecond payment. 

„Non can the ariſtocracy there be diſſolv'd but by your means, in relation 
wherto you are provided with your provincial orb ; which being proportion'd to 
the meaſure of the nation that you have vindicated or conquer'd, will eaſily hold 
it : for there 1s not a people in the world more difficult to be held than the Mar- 
peſians, which tho by themſelves it be aſcrib'd to their own nature, is truly to be 
attributed to that of their country. Nevertheleſs you having nine thouſand men 
upon the continual guard of it, that, threaten'd by any tudden inſurrection, 
have places of retreat; and an army of forty thouſand men upon a day's warning 
ready to march to their reſcue ; it is not to be rationally ſhewn which way thev 
can poſſibly flip out of your hands, And if a man thould think that upon 
province more remote and divided by the ſea, you have not the like hold, he has 
not ſo well conſider'd your wings as your talons, your ſhipping being of ſuch a 
nature, as makes the deſcent of your armys almoſt of equal facility in any 
country: ſo that what you take you hold, both becauſe your militia, being al- 
ready populous, will be of great growth in it ſelf; and allo thro your con- 
federats, by whom in taking and holding you are ſtill more inabled to do both. 
« Nox ſhall you eaſier hold, than the people under your empire or patronage 
may be held. My lords, I would not go to the door to fee whether it be cloſe 
ſhut ; this is no underhand dealing, nor a game at which he ſhall have any ad- 
vantage againſt you who ſees your cards, but on the contrary the advantage ſhall 
be your, own: for with eighteen thouſand men (which number I put, becauſe it 
circulats your orb by the annual change of ſix thouſand) having eſtabliſh'd your 
matters in the order ſhewn, you will be able to hold the greateſt province; and 
eighteen thouſand men, allowing them greater pay than any prince ever gave, 
will not ſtand the province in one million revenue; “ in conſideration wherof, 
they ſhall have their own eſtates free to themſelves, and be govern'd by their 
own laws and magiſtrats ; which, if the revenue of the province be in dry rent 
(as there may be ſom that are four times as big as Oceana) forty millions, will 
bring it with that of induſtry to ſpeak with the leaſt, to twice the value: ſo that 
the people there, who at this day are ſo oppreſt that they have nothing at all 
wheron to live, ſhall for one million paid to you, 1ecerve at leaſt ſeventy nine to 
their proper uſe: in which place I appeal to any man, whether the empire 
deſcrib'd can be other than the patronage of the world. 


No if you add to the propagation of civil liberty (ſo natural to this com- 
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monwealth that it cannot be omitted) the propagation of the liberty of con- 
ſcience, this empire, this patronage of the world 1s the kingdom of Chriſt : for 
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as the kingdom of God the father was a commonwealth, ſo {hall the kingdom of __ 


God the ſon ; the people ſhall be willing in the day of bis power. 

« Havins ſhew'd you in this and other places, ſom of thoſe ineſtimable benefits 

of this kind of government, together with the natural and facil emanation of 

them from their fountain, I com (leſt God who has appear'd to you, for he 1s 

the God of nature, in the glorious conſtellation of theſe ſubordinat cauſcs, 

wherof we have hitherto bin taking the true elevation, ſhould ſhake off the d 50. 
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of his feet againſt you) to warn you of the dangers which you, not taking the 
opportunity, will incur by omiſſion. 
« MACHIAVEL ſpeaking of the defect of Venice, thro her want of proper 
arms, crys out, * This cut her wings, and ſpoiPd her mount to heaven. It you 
lay your commonwealth upon any other foundation than the people, you 
fruſtrat your ſelf of proper arms, and ſo loſe the empire of the world; nor is 
this all, but fom other nation will have it. 
« COLUMBUS offer'd gold to one of your kings, thro whoſe happy incredu- 
lity another prince has drunk the poiſon, even to the conſumtion of his people 
but I do not offer you a nerve of war that is made of purſeſtrings, ſuch a one 
as has drawn the face of the earth into convulfions, but ſuch as 1s natural to 
her health and beauty. Look you to it, where there is tumbling and toſſing 
upon the bed of ſickneſs, it muſt end in death or recovery. Tho the people of 
the world, in the dregs of the Gothic empire, be yet tumbling and toſſing upon 
the bed of ſickneſs, they cannot dy; nor is there any means of recovery for 
them but by antient prudence, whence of neceſſity it muſt com to paſs, that 
this drug be better known. If France, Italy, and Spain, were not all ſick, all 
corrupted together, there would be none of them ſo; for the ſick would not be 
able to withſtand the ſound, nor the ſound to preſerve their health without curing 
of the ſick. The firſt of theſe nations (which, if you ſtay her leiſure, will in 
my mind be France) that recovers the health of antient-prudenee, ſhall certainly 
govern the world; for what did Hay when ſhe had.it? and as you were in thay, 
lo ſhall you in the like caſe be reduced to a province; I do not ipeak at random. 
Italy, in the conſulſhip of Lucius Amitivs Parus, and Caws ATiLivs Rr— 
GULUS, arm'd upon the Gallic tumult that then happen'd of her ſelf; and with- 
out the aid of foren auxiliarys, ſeventy thouſand horſe, and ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand foot: but as Baby is the leaſt of thoſe three countrys in extent, ſo is France 
now the moſt populous. 


- J, decus, I, naſtrum, melioribus utere fatis: 


«© MY dear lords, Oceana is as the roſe of Sharon, and the lilly of the vally. 2s 
the lilly among thorns, ſuch is my love among the daughters. She is comly as the 
tents of Kedar, and terrible as an army with banners. Her neck is as the tower ef 
David, &uilded for an armory, whereon there hang a thouſand bucklers and ſhields of 
mighty men. Let me hear thy voice in the morning, whom my ſoul loves. The ſouth 
has drop'd, and the weſt is breathing upon thy garden of ſpices. Ariſe, queen of the 
earth, ariſe, holy ſpouſe of Feſus ; for lo the winter is paſt, the rain is over and gon; 
the flowers appear on the earth, the time fer the finging of birds. is com, and the 
verce of the turtle is beard in our land. Ariſe, I ſoy, com forth, and do not tarry : 
an! wherfore ſhould my eys behold thee by the rivers cf Babylon, hanging thy harts 
upon the willows, thou faireſt among women £ | 

„ Excellent PATRIOTS, if the people be ſoverain, here ts that which 
eſtabliſhes their prerogative : if we be ſincere, here is that which diſburdens our 
louls, and makes good all our ingagements : if we be charitable, here is that 


* Queſto taglioli le gambe da montar in cielo. | 
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«which imbraces all partys: if we would be ſettl'd, here is that which will ſtand, 
« -and laſt for ever. 

Ir our religion be any.thing elſe but a vain boaſt, ſcratching and defacing 
„human nature or reaſon, . which, being the image of God, makes it a kind of 
« murder ; here 1s that empire whence juſtice ſhall run down like a river, and judg- 
« ment like a mighty ſtream. Who is it then that calls us? or what is in our way ? 
« a lion! is it not the dragon that old ſerpent ?. for what wretched ſhifts are thele 2 


« -here is a great deal, might we not. have ſom of this at one time, and ſom at. 
« another? 


« My LORD S, permit me to give you the ſum, or brief 


Epitome of i whole Commonwealth. 


T HE center or fundamental laws are, fir/t, the agrarian, proportion'd at two the! 


ſand pounds a year in land, lying and being within the proper territory of Oceana, | 
and ſtating property in land at ſuch a balance, that the power can never ſerve out of 


the hands of the many. 

SECONDLY, the ballot conveying this equal ſap from the root, by an equal elec- 
tion or rotation, into the branches of magiſiracy or ſoverain power, 

THE orbs of this commonwealth being civil,” military or provincial, are, as it were, 
caſt upon this. mold. or center by the diviſions of the people; firſt, into citizens and jer- 
vants : ſecondly, into youth and elders : thirdly, into ſuch as have one hundred pounds a 
year in lands, goods. cr monys, who are of the horſe ; and ſuch as have under, who are 
of the foot : fourthly, they are divided by their uſual reſidence, into pariſhes, hundreds, 
and tribes. 


THE. civil orbs conſiſt of the elders, and are thus created; every Monday next in- 


ſuing the laſt of December, the elders in every pariſh ele the fifth man to be a deputy ; 
which is but half a day's work : every Monday next inſuing the laſi of ee y, the 
deputys meet at their reſpective hundred, and eledt out of their number one juſtice of thc 
peace, one juryman, one coroner, and one high conſtable of the foot; one day Ss Wore. 

EVERY. Monday next inſuiug the laſt of February, the hundreds meet at thus re- 
ſpeFive tribe, and there elect the lords high ſberif, lieutenaut, cuſtos rotulorum, 4c 
conductor, the two cenſors out of the horſe, the magiſtrats of the tribe and of the hun 
arede, with the jurymen conſtituting the phylarch, and who affiſt in their reſpeftive 
offices at the affizes, hold the quarter-ſeſſions, &c. The day following the tribe elec?s 
abe annual galaxy, conſiſting of two knights, and three deputys out of the horſe, with 
four aeputys out of the foot, COR indu'd with power, as magiſtrats of the "whole na- 
tion, for the term of three years. An officir choſen at the hundred. may not be elected 7 
magiſtrat of. the tribe; but a magiſtrat or officer either of the bungred or of the tribe, 
being elected into the galaxy, may ſubſtitute any one of bis 0wil order to his * ogiftr acy 
or office in the hundred, or in the tribe. This of the muſter is two days work. So ti 
bedy of the people is annually,” at the charge of three days work and a half, in their c 
tribes, for the perpetuation of their Power, receiving over and above the magiſtracys ſo 
atvided. among them. 
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EVERY Monday next inſuing the laſt of March, the knights, being a hundred i 


all the tribes, take their places in the ſenat ; the knights, having taken their places in 


the ſenat, make the third region of the ſame; and the houſe procedes 10 the ſenatoria:; 
eleftions. Senatorian elections are annual, biennial, or emergent. f 

IIA annual are perform'd by the tropic. 

THE tropic is a ſchedule conſiſting of two parts; the firſk by which the ſenatoria:: 
magiſtrats are elected; and the ſecond, by which the ſenatorian councils are perpetuated. 


THE firſt part is of this tenor: 


4 75 1 8 Hebe. Annual magiſtrats, and therefore ſuch as may be elected 
THE firſt cenſs + out of any region; the term of every region having at 


THE ſecond cenſor, the tropic one year at the leaſt unexpir d. 


HE thid ant | i 
** _ Trieinial mapifrats, and therefare fuch as. can" be 


THE ihird commiſſi- choſen out of the third region only, as that alone 


oner of the treaſury, which has the term of three years unexpir d. 


THE ſtrategus and the orator fitting, are conſuls, or preſidents of the ſenat. 

THE flrategus marching is general of the army, in which caſe a new ſtrategus is ts 
be elefted in his room, 2 

THE ſtrategus fitting with fix commiſſioners, being counſillors of the nation, are 
the fignory of the commonwealth. | 

THE cenſors are magiſtrats of the ballot, preſidents of the council for religion, and 
chancellcrs of the univerſitys. 

THE ſecand part of the tropic perpetuats the council of ſlate, by the election of five 


knights out of the firſt region of the ſenat, to be the firſt region of that council conſiſting 


of fifteen knights, five in every region. 

THE like is don by the election of four into the council of religion, and four into the 
council of trade, out of the ſame-region in the ſenat; each of theſe councils conſiſting of 
twelve knights, four in every region. | | 

BUT the council of war conſiſting of nine knights, three in every region, is elected by 
and out of the council of ſtate, as the other councils are elected by and out of the ſenat. 
And if the ſenat add a junta of nine knights more, elected out of their own number, for 


the term of three months, the council of war by virtue of that addition, is diktator of 


Oceana for the ſaid term. 
THE fignory jointly or ſeverally has right of ſeſ#on and ſuffrage in every ſenatorial! 


council, and to propoſe either to the ſenat, or any of them. And every region in a ccun- 
ci] elefting one weekly provoſt, any two of thoſe provoſts have potver alſo to propoſe to 


their reſpective council, as the proper and peculiar propoſers of the ſame : for which 
cauſe they hold an academy, where any man either by word of mouth, or writing, may 
propoſe to the propoſers. | 8 

NEAT to the elections of the tropic is the biennial election of one embaſſador in or- 


dinary, by the ballot of the houſe, to the reſidence of France; at which time the reſident 


of France removes 40 Spain, he of Spain to Venice, be of Venice to Conſtantinople, 
and 


- 
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and be of Conſtantindple returns. So the orb of the reſidents is wheeld about in eight 
years, by the biennial election of one embaſſador in orainary. 

THE laſt kind of election is emergent. Emergent elections are made by the ſcrutiny. 
Election by ſcrutiny is when a competitor being made by à council, and brought into the 


ſenat, the ſenat chuſes four more competitors to him; and putting all five to the ballot, 


he who has moſt above half the ſuffrages, is the magiſtrat. The polemarchs or Held 


officers are choſen by the ſcrutiny of the council of war; an embaſſador extraordinary by 


the ſcrutiny of the council of ſtate , the judges and ſerjeants at law by the ſcrutiny of the 
ſeal , and the barons and prime officers of the exchequer, by the ſcrutiny of the treaſury. 

THE opinion or opinions that are legitimatly propos'd to any council muſt be debated 
by the ſame, and ſo many as are reſolv'd upon the debate are introduc'd into the ſenat, 
where they are debated and reſolved, or rejefted by the whole houſe : that which is re- 
ſolv'd by the ſenat is à decree which is good in matters of ſtate, but no law, except it be 

opos'd to and reſolv d by the prerogative. 

THE deputys of the galaxy being three horſe and four foot in a tribe, amount in all 
the tribes to one hundred and fifty horſe, and two hundred foot; «which, having enter'd 
the prerogative, and choſen their captains, cornet and enſign (triennial officers) make 
the third claſſis, conſiſting of one troop, and one company; and ſo joining with the whole 
prerogative, elect four annual magiſtrats, calld tribuns, wherof two are of the hor/e, 
and two of the foot. Theſe have the command of the prerogative ſeſſions, and ſuffrage 
in the council of war, and ſeſſions without ſuffrage in the ſenat. 

THE ſenat having paſt a decree which they would propoſe to the people, cauſe it to 
be printed and publiſt*d, or promulgated for the ſpace of ſix weeks ; which being order'd, 
they chuſe their propoſers. The propoſers muſt be magiſtrats, that is, the commiſſioners 
of the ſeal, thoſe of the treaſury, or the cenſors. Theſe being choſen, deſire the muſter 
of the tribuns, and appoint the day. The people being aſſembl'd at the day appointed, 
and the decree propos d, that which is propos d by authority of the ſenat, and commended 
by the people, is the law of Oceana, or an act of parlament. 

SO the parlament of Oceana conſiſts of the ſenat propoſing, and the people reſolving. 

THE people or prerogative are alſo the ſupreme judicatory of this nation, having 
power of hearing and determining all cauſes of appeal from all magiſtrats, or courts pro- 
vincial, or domeſtic; as alſo to queſtion any magiſtrat, the term of his magiſtracy being 
expir'd, if the caſe be introduc'd by the tribuns, or any one of them. 

THE military orbs conſiſt of the youth, that is, ſuch as are from cighteen to thirty 
years of age; and are created in the following manner : 

EVERY Wedneſday next enſuing the laſt of December, the youth of every pariſh. 
aſſembling, elett the fifth of their number to be their deputys; the deputys of the youth 
are call'd ſtratiots, and this is the firſt eſſay. 


EVERY Wedneſday next inſuing the laſt of January, the ſtratiols aſſembling at the 


hundred, eleft their captain and their enjign, and fall to their games and ſports. 

EVERY Wedneſday next inſuing ihe laſt of February, the ſtraticis are receiv'd by 
the lord lieutenant their commander in chief, with the condufors and the cenſors, and, 
baving bin diſciplin'd and entertain'd with other games, are calld to the urns, where 
they elecs the ſecond eſſay, conſiſting of two hundred horſe and fix hundred foct in a 
tribe; that is, of ten thouſand horſe, and thirty thouſand foot in all the tribes, which 
is the ſtanding army of this nation, to march at any warning. They alſo ele at the 
fame time a part of the third eſſay, by the mixture of balls mark*d with the letter I. 
aud the letter P. for Marpeſia and Panopea; they of either mark being ten horſe and 
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 #fty foot in a tribe; that is, five hundred horſe, and two'thouſand five hundred foot in 
all the tribes, which are forthwith to march to their reſpective provinces. 

BUT the third efſay of this nation more properly ſo calPd, is when the ſtrategus ith 
| the polemarchs (the ſenat and the people, or the diftator having decreed a war) receive 
in return vf his warrants the ſecond eſſay from the hands of the tonduttors at the rende- 

vous of Oceana; which army marching with all accommodations provided by the council 
of war, the ſenat elects a new ſtrategus, and the lords lieutenants a new ſecond eſſay. 

| A YOUTH, except he be an only ſon, refuſing any one of his three eſſays, without 

A ſufficient cauſe ſhewn to the phylarch or the cenſors, is incapable of magiſtracy, and is 

fin'd a fifth part of his yearly rent, or of his eſtate, for protection. In caſe of invaſion 
be elders are oblig'd to like duty with the youth, and upon their own charge. 

THE provincial orb conſiſting in part of the elders, and in part of the youth, is thus 
created: 

FOUR knights out of the firſt region falling, are elected in the ſenat to be the firſt 
region of the provincial orb of Marpelia ; theſe being triennial magiſtrats, take their 
places in the provincial council, - conſiſting of twelve knights, four in every region, each 
region chuſing their weekly provoſts of the council thus conſtituted. One knight more 

. choſen out of the ſame region in the ſenat, being an annual magiſtrat, is preſident, with 

power to propoſe , and the opinions propos d by the preſident, or any two of tbe pro- 
woſts, are debated by the council, and, if there be occaſion of farther power or inſtruction 
than they. yet have, tranſmitted to the council of ſtate, with which the provincial is to 
hold intelligence. | : 

THE prefident of this council is alſo ſtrategus, or general of the provincial army; 
wherfore the conductors upon notice of his elettion, and appointment of his rendevous, 
deliver to him the ſtratiots of his letter, which he takes with him into his province: and 
the provincial army having receiv'd the new ſtrategus with the third claſſis, the council 
diſmiſſes the old ſtrategus with the finſt claſſis. The like is don for Panopea, or any 
other province. 

BUT wheras the term of every other magiſtracy or election in this commonwealth, 
whether annual or triennial, requires an equal vacation, the term of a provincial coun- 
fillor or magiſtrat requires no vacation at all, The quorum of a provincial, as 40/5 
that of every other council and-afſembly, requires two thirds in a time of health, aud 
one third in a time of ſickneſs. 


„ I Tyink I have omitted nothing but the props and ſcaffolds, which are not 
of uſe but in building. And how much is here? ſhew me another common- 
« -wealth in this compaſs? how many things? ſhew me another intire government 
conſiſting but of thirty orders. If you now go to law with any body, there ly 
to ſom of our courts two hundred original writs : if you ſtir your hand, there 
go more nerves and bones to that motion: if you play, you have more cards in 
the pack; nay you could not ſit with your eaſe in that chair, if it conſiſted not 
of more parts. Will you net then allow to your legiſlator, what you can afford 
your upholſter; or to the throne, what is neceſſary to a chair? 
M LORDS, if you will have fewer orders in a commonwealth, you wil! 
% have more; for where ſhe is not perfect at firſt, every day, every hour will pro- 
-<« duce a new order, the end wherof is to have no order at all, but to grind with 
the clack of ſom demagog. Is he providing already for his golden thum ? lift 


up your heads; away with ambition, that fulſom complexion of a ſtat:{man, 
| | Iy te nper d 
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« temper'd, like SYLLa's, with blood and muck. And the Lord give to his ſena- 
« tors wiſdom; and make our faces to ſhine, that we may be a light to them that /it 
« in darkneſs and the ſhadow of death, to guide their feet in the way of peace. in 
« the name of God, what's the matter ! 


PHILADELPHUS the ſecretary of the council having perform'd his taſk in reading 
the ſeveral orders as you have ſeen, upon the receipt of a packet from his corre- 
ſpondent BoccaLini, ſecretary of Parnaſſus, in reading one of the letters, burſt 
1 into ſuch a violent paſſion of weeping and downright howling, that the le- 
giſlators being ſtartled with the apprehenſion of ſom horrid news; one of them had 
no ſooner ſnatch'd the letter out of his hand, than the reſt crying, read, read, he 
obey'd in this manner: 


THE zd inſtant his Phœbean majeſty having taken the nature of free ſtates into his 
royal confideration, and being ſleadily perſwaded that the laws in ſuch governments are 
incomparably better and more ſurely directed to the good of mankind than in any other; 


| 
J 
A 
1 


that the courage of ſuch a people is the apteſt tinder to noble fire; that the genius of Trajano Boc- 


ſuch a ſoil is that wherin the roots of good literature are leaſt worm-eaten with pedan- 
tiſm, and where their fruits have ever com to the greateſt maturity and higheſt reliſh ; 8 
conceiv*d ſuch a loathing of their ambition and tyranny, who, uſurping the liberty of 
their native countrys, becom ſlaves to themſelves, inaſmuch as (be it never ſo contrary 
to their own nature or conſciences) they have taken the earneſt of ſin, and are ingag'd to 
perſecute all men that are good with the ſame or greater rigor than is ordain'd by laws 
for the wicked: for * none ever adminiſter'd that power by good, which he pur- 
chas'd by ill arts: Protrus, I ſay, having conſider d this, aſſembPd all the ſenators 
reſiding in the learned court at the theatre of MELTOMENE, where he caus'd Cxsar 
the diftator to com upon the ſtage, and his ſiſter AcTia, his nephew AuGusTus, Julia 
his daughter, with the children which ſhe had by Marcus Ackieea, Lucius and 
Calus CÆsARS, AcRiPPa PosTHUMUS, JULIA, and AGRIPPINA, with the nu- 
merous progeny which ſhe bore to her renown'd huſband GER Manicus, to enter. A 
miſerable ſcene in any, but moſt deplorable in the eys of CSR, thus beholding what 
havock his prodigious ambition, not ſatisfy'd with his own bloody ghoſt, had made upon 
his more innocent remains, even to the total extinction of his family. Vor it is (ſeeing 
where there is any humanity, there muſt be ſom compaſſion) not to be ſpoken without 
tears, that of the full branches deriving from. Octavia the eldeſt fiſter, and Juul the 
daughter of AugcusTus, there ſhould not be one fruit or bloſſom that was not cut off or 
blaſted by the ſcord, famin, or poiſon. Now might the great ſoul of CsAR have bin 
full; and yet that which prur'd in as much or more, was to behold that execrable race 
of the Ci aupii, hating bunted and ſuck*d his blood with 1he thirſt of tigers, to be re- 
warded with the Roman empire, and remain in full poſſeſſion of that famous patri- 
mony : a ſpettacle to pollute the light of heaven] nevertheleſs as if CsAR had not yet 
enough, his Pi:ocbean majeſty caus'd to be introduc'd on the other fide of the theatre, 
the moſt illuſtrious and happy prince Ax DbREA Don iA, with his dear poſterity, imbrac'd 
by the ſoft and conſtant arms of the city of Genoa, into whoſe boſom, ever fruitful in 
her gratitude, he had dropt her fair Lizs&ry like the dew of heaven; which when the 
Roman tyrant beheld, and how much more freſh that laurel was worn with a firm root 


Nemo unquam imperium fl-gi io quæſitum bonis artibus exercuit, 
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in the hearts of the people, than that which he had torn off, be fell into ſuch a horrid 
diſtortion of limbs and countenance, that the ſenators who had thought themſelves tee! 
and flint at ſuch an object, having hitherto ſtood in their reverend ſnowhike thawing 
Alps, now cover'd their faces with their large ſleeves. 


« MY lords, ſaid the Arcnon riſing, witty Py1LaDELPHUs has given us grave 
« admonition in dreadful tragedy. Diſcite juſtitiam moniti, & non temnere di vos. 
« Great and glorious Cæſar, the higheſt character of fleſh, yet could not rule but 
« by that part of man which is the beaſt: but a commonwealth is a monarchy ; 
e to her God is king, in as much as reaſon, his dictat, is her ſoverain power.” 

Waicn faid, he adjourn'd the council. And the model was ſoon after promul- 
gated. Yucd bonum, felix, fauſtumque fit huic reipublice. Agite quirites, cenſuere 
patres, jubeat populus : The ſea roar'd, and the floods clapt their hands. 


t. .& © A: -S 


The Proclamation of his Highneſs the Lord AR cHON of 
Octana upon Promulgation of the Model. 


Heras his Highneſs and the council, in the framing of the model pꝛo⸗ 
mulgated, Have not Had ann pzivate intereſf, oz ambition, but the 
fear of God, and the good of this people befoze their ens; and it re⸗ 

mains theiz deſire that this great wozk map be carry'd on actozdinglu: This 

p:eſent greeting is to inkozm the good people of this land, that as the council 
of prytans {at during the framing of the model, to receive from time to time 
ſuch p2opolitions as ſhould be offer'd bn ann wiſehearted or public ſpirited man, 
towards the inffitution of a well⸗ozder'd commonwealtb, ſa the ſaid countil is 
to ſit as foʒzmerln in the great Hall of the pantheon during pꝛomulgation (which 
is to continue foz the ſpace of three months) to receive, weigh, and, as there 
ſhall be occaſion, tranſmit to the council of legislatozs, ail ſuch objedions as 
ſhall be made agamlt the ſaid model, whether in the whole, oz in any part. 
Wherfoze that nothing be don raſhlp, oz without the conſent of the people, (uch., 
of what party ſoever, with wbom there map remain ann doubts oz difficultis, 
are deſir'd with all convenient ſpeed to addzeſs themſelves to the ſaid prytans; 
where, if ſuch objections, doubts, oz dikkicultus, receive ſolution to the ſaci\- 
faction of the auditozu, then ſhall have public thanks: but if the ſaid objec⸗ 
tions, doubts, or difficultus, receive no folution ta the ſatisfaction of ihe audi⸗ 
tozu, then the model pzomulgated ſhall be reviewed, and the party that was 
the occalion of rhe review, ſhall receive public thanks, together with the bes 


_ Hozie in His Highneſs's fable, and be one of the council of legislators, And fo 
God Have pou in His keeping, 
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[ sK0vL now write the ſame council of the prytans, but for two reaſons; the 
one, that having had but a ſmall time for that which is already don, I am over- 
labour'd ; the other, that there may be new objections. Whertore, if my reader 
has any ſuch as to the mode], I intreat him to addreſs himſelf by way of oration, 
as it were, to the proians, that when this rough draught coms to be a work, his 
ſpeech being faithfully inſerted in this place, may give or receive correction to 
amendment: for what is written will be weigh'd. But converſation, in theſe days, 
is a game, at which they are belt provided that have light gold: it is like the ſport 
of women that make flowers of ſtraws, which muſt be ſtuck up, but may not be 
touch'd. Nor, which is worſe, is this the fault of converſation only: but to the 
examiner, I ſay, If to invent method, and teach an art, be all one, let him ſhew that 
this method is not truly invented, or this art is faithfully taught. 

I cannoT conclude a circle (and ſuch is this commonwealth) without turning the 
end into the beginning. The time of promulgation being expir'd, the ſurveyors 
were ſent down, who having in due ſeaſon made report that their work was per- 
fect, the orators follow'd ; under the adminiſtration of which officers and magi- 
ſtrats the commonwealth was ratify'd and eſtabliſh*'d by the whole body of the 
people, in their“ parochial, hundred, and county aſſemblys. And the orators 
being, by virtue of their ſcrols or lots, members of their reſpective tribes, were 
elected each the firſt knight of the third liſt, or galaxy; wherfore having at their 
return aſſiſted the Ax cho in putting the ſenat and the people or prerogative into 
motion, they abdicated the magiſtracy both of orators and legiſlators, 
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OR the reſt (ſays PLuTarcn, cloſing up the ſtory of Lycurcrs) when he 
4 ſaw that his government had taken root, and was in the very plantation ſtrong; 
enough to ſtand by it ſelf, he conceiv'd ſuch a delight within him, as GOD is 
delcrib'd by PLato to have don when he had finiſh'd the creation of the world, and 
ſaw his own orbs move below him: for in the art of man (being the imitation of 
nature, which is the || art of GOD) there is nothing ſo like the firſt call of beau- 
titul order out of chaos and confuſion, as the architecture of a well- order'd com- 
monwealth. Wherfore Lycurxevs ſeeing in effect, that his orders were good, fell 
into deep contemplation how he might render them, lo far as could be effected by 
human providence, inalterable and immortal. To which end he aflembFd the 
people, and remonſtrated to them, That for ought he could perceive, their policy 
was already ſuch, and ſo well eſtabliſh'd, as was ſufficient to intail upon them and 
theirs all that virtue and felicity wherof human life is capable: nevertheleſs that 
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yet provided to give them a perfect account, nor could till he had conſulted the 
oracle of Apollo, he deſired that they would obſerve his laws without any change 
or alteration whatſoever, till his return from Delphos; to which all the people 
chearfully and unanimouſly ingag'd themſelves by promile, defiring him that he 
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there being another thing of greater concern than all the reſt, wherot he was not 
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would make as much haſte as he could. But Lycurcus, before he went, began 
with che kings and the ſenators, and thence taking the whole people in order, made 
them all ſwear to that which they had promis'd, and then took his journy. Being 
arriv'd at Delphos, he ſacrific'd to Apollo, and afterwards inquir'd if the policy 
which he had eſtabliſh'd, was and ſufficient for a virtuous and happy life? 
By the way it has bin a maxim with legiſlators not to give checks to the preſent 
ſuperſtition, but to make the beſt uſe of it, as that which is always the moſt 

owerful with the people; otherwiſe tho PLuTarcn being a prieſt, was intereſted 
in the caule, there is nothing plainer than C1ctro in his book De Divinatione has 


made it, that there was never any ſuch thing as an oracle, except in the cunning of 


the prieſts. But to be civil to the author, The God anſwer'd to Lycurcus, that 
his policy was exquiſit, and that his city, holding to the ſtrict obſervation of his 
form of government, ſhould attain to the height of fame and glory. Which oracle 
Lycurcus cauſing to be written, fail'd not of tranſmitting to his Lacedemon. This 
don, that his citizens might be for ever inviolably bound by their oath, that they 
would alter nothing till his return, he took ſo firm a reſolution to dy in the place, 
that from thenceforward receiving no manner of food, he ſoon after perform'd it 
accordingly. Nor was he deceiv'd in the conſequence; for his city became the 
firſt in glory and excellency of government in the whole world. And ſo much tor 
LycuRGvs, according to PLUTAR CH. 

Mr lord Arcnon, when he beheld not only the rapture of motion, but of joy 
and harmony, into which his ſpheres (without any manner of obſtruction or inten- 
tering, but as if it had been naturally) were caſt, conceiv'd not leſs of exultation 
in his ſpirit ; but ſaw no more neceſſity or reaſon why he ſhould adminiſter an oath 
to the ſenat and the people that they would obſerve his inſtitutions, than to a man 
in perfect health and felicity of conſtitution, that he would not kill himſelf. Never- 
theleſs wheras Chriſtianity, tho it forbids violent hands, conſiſts no leſs in ſelfdenial 
than any other religion, he reſolv'd that all unreaſonable deſires ſhould dy upon the 
ſpot; to which end that no manner of food might be left to ambition, he enter'd 
into the ſenat with a unanimous applauſe, and having ſpoken of his government 
as Lycurcvus did when he aſſembl'd the people, he abdicated the magiſtracy of 
Akchox. The ſenat, as ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, continu'd filent ; men upon 
ſo ſudden an accident being altogether unprovided of what to ſay; till the Ax cron 
withdrawing, and being almoſt at the door, divers of the knights flew from their 
places, offering as 1t were to lay violent hands on him, while he eſcaping left the 
ſenat with the tears in their eyes, of children that had lcſt their father; and to rid 
himſelf of all farther importunity, retir'd to a country houſe of his, being remote, 
and very privat, in ſo much that no man could tell for ſome time what was becom 
of him. Thus the lawmaker happen'd to be the firſt object and reflection of the 
law made: for as liberty of all things is the moſt welcom to a people, ſo is there 
nothing more abhorrent from their nature than ingratitude. We accuſing the Ro- 
man people of this crime againſt ſom of their greateſt benefactors, as Camir.Lvs, 
heap miſtake upon miſtake; for being not ſo competent judges of what belongs 
to liberty as they were, we take upon us to be more competent judges of virtue. 


And wheras virtue, for being a vulgar thing among them, was of no leſs rate than 


Jewels are with ſuch as wear the moſt ; we are ſelling this precious ſtone, which 
we have 1gnorantly rak'd out of the Roman ruins at ſuch a rate as the Switzers did 
that which they took in the baggage of CHARLES of Burgundy. For that Cui 
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rus had ſtood more firm againſt the ruin of Rome than her capitol, was acknow- 
leg d; but on the other fide that he ſtood as firm for the Patricians againſt the 
liberty of the people, was as plain : wherfore he never wanted thoſe of the people 
that would dy at his foot in the field, nor that would withſtand him to his beard 
in the city. An example in which they that think CamiLLus had wrong, neither 
do themſelves right, nor the people of Rome; who in this ſignify no leſs than that 
they had a ſcorn of flavery beyond the fear of ruin, which is the height of magna- 
nimity. The like might be ſhewn by other examples objected againſt this, and 
other popular governments, as in the baniſnment of AzisTipes the Juſt from 
Athens, by the oſtraciſm, which, firſt, was no puniſhment, nor ever underſtood 
for ſo much as a diſparagement; but tended only to the ſecurity of the common- 
wealth, thro the removal of a citizen (whoſe riches or power with a party was ſuſ— 
pected) out of harm's way for the ſpace of ten years, neither to the diminution of 
his eſtate or honor. And next, tho the virtue of Ag Is Tribes might in it felt be 


unqueſtion'd, yet for him under the name of the 7% to becom univerſal umpire 


of the people in all caſes, even to the neglect of the legal ways and orders of the 
commonwealth, approach'd ſo much to the prince, that the Athenians, doing Ar1s- 
TIDES no wrong, did their government no more than right in removing him; 
which therfore is not ſo probable to have com to paſs, as PLuTarca preſumes, 
thro the envy of TacmisToOCLEs, ſeeing Ar1sTiDEs was far more popular than 
THeMISTOCLESs, Who ſoon after took the ſame walk upon a worſe occaſion. 
Wherfore as Machlavel, for any thing ſince alledg'd, has irrefragably prov'd 


that popular governments are of all others the leaſt ingrateful; fo the obſcurity, 


I fay, int which my lord Ag cho had now withdrawn himſelf, caus'd a univerſal 
ſadneſs and clouds in the minds of men upon the glory of his riſing common- 
wealth. 

Mun had bin ventilated in privat diſcourſe, and the people (for the nation was 
yet divided into partys that had not loſt their animoſitys) being troubPd, bent their 
eys upon the ſenat, when, after ſome time ſpent in devotion, and the ſolemn action 
of thankſgiving, his excellency Navarcnvs DE PaRaLo in the tribe of Dorear. 


lord Strategus of Oceana (tho in a new commonwealth a very prudent magiſtrat) 


propos'd his part or opinion in ſuch a manner to the council of ſtate, that paſſing 
the ballot of the ſame with great unanimity and applaule, it was introduc'd into the 
lenat, where it paſt with greater. Whertore the decree being forthwith printed 
and publiſh'd, copys were return'd by the ſecretarys to the phy/archs (which is the 
manner of promulgation) and the commiſſioners of the ſea], that is to ſay, the 


right honourable PhospHnoxus DE Aves in the tribe of Eudia, Dol ALA bEnvo. 


in the tribe of Turmæ, and Lincevs De STELLA in the tribe of Nulla, being 
elected propoſers pro tempore, beſpoke of the tribuns a muſter of the people to be 
held that day fix weeks, which was the time allow'd for promulgation at the Halo 

Tar ſatisfaction which the people throour the tribes receiv'd upon promulgation 
of the decree, loaded the carriers with weekly letters between friend and friend, 
whether magiſtrats or privat perſons. But the day for propoſition being com, and 
the prerogative upon the place appointed in diſcipline, SaNGuine Du RiINGwoop 
in the tribe of Saltum, captain of the phenix, march'd by order of the tribuns with 
his troop to the piazza of the pantheon, where his trumpets entering into the great 
hall by their blazon gave notice of his arrival; at which the ſerjeant of the houſe 
came down, and returning inform'd the propoſers, who deſcending were recciv'd 
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at the foot of the ſtairs by the captain, and attended to the coaches of ſtate with 
which Carcar DE Gilvo in the tribe of Phalera maſter of the horſe, and the bal- 
lotins upon their ar horſes, ſtood waiting at the gate. 

Tae propoſers being in their coaches, the train for the pomp, the ſame that is 
us'd at the reception of ambaſſadors, proceded in this order : In the front march'd 
the troop with the cornet in the van, and the captain in the rear : next the troop 
came the twenty meſſengers or trumpets; the ballotins upon the curvet with their 
uſher in the van, and the maſter of the horſe in the rear: next the ballotins, Box- 
CHUS DE Ravco in the tribe of Beſtia king of the heralds, with his fraternity in 
their coats of arms; and next to Sir BRoxchus, BoRISsTHENES DE HOL WATER in 
the tribe of Ave, maſter of the ceremonys: the mace and the ſeal of the chan- 
cery went immediately before the coaches; and on either ſide, the doorkeepers or 
guard of the ſenat, with their poleaxes, accompany'd with ſom three or four hun- 
dred footmen belonging to the knights or ſenators; the trumpeters, ballotins, 
guards, poſtilions, coachmen and footmen, being very gallant in the liverys of the 
commonwealth ; but all, except the ballotins, without hats, in lieu wherof they 
wore black velvet calots, being pointed with a little peak at the forehead, After 
the propoſers came a long file of coaches full of ſuch gentlemen as uſe to grace the 
commonwealth upon the like occaſions. In this poſture they mov'd ſlowly thro 
the ſtreets (affording in the gravity of the pomp, and the welcomneſs of the end, 
a molt reverend and acceptable proſpect to the people all the way from the pan 


leon, being about half a mile) and arriv'd at the Halo, where they found the pre- 


rogative in a cloſe body inviron'd with ſcaffolds that were cover'd with ſpectators. 
The tribuns receiv'd the propoſers, and conducted them into a ſeat plac'd in the 
front of the tribe, like a pulpit, but that it was of ſom length, and well adorn'd 
by the heralds with all manner of birds and beaſts, except that they were ill 
painted, and never a one of his natural color. The tribuns were plac'd at a table 
that ſtood below the long ſeat, thoſe of the horſe in the middle, and thoſe of the 
foot at either end, with each of them a boul or baſon before him, that on the right 


hand being white, and the other green: in the middle of the table ſtood a third 


which was red. And the houſekeepers of the pavilion, who had already deliver'd 
a proportion of linen balls or pellets to every one of the tribe, now preſented boxes 
to the ballotins. But the propoſers as they enter'd the gallery, or long ſeat, 


having put off their hats by way of ſalutation, were anſwer'd by the people with a 


ſhout ; wherupon the younger commiſſioners ſeated themſelves at either end; and 
the firſt ſanding in the middle, ſpoke after this manner: 


My lords, the people of Oceana, TELE 
* V HILE I find in myſelf what a felicity it is to ſalute you by this name, 


6 and in every face, anointed as it were with the oil of gladneſs, a full 
and ſufficient teſtimony of the like ſenſe, to go about to feaſt you with words, 
„who are already fill'd with that food of the mind, which being of pleaſing and 
* whollom digeſtion, takes in the definition of true joy, were a ncedleſs enterprize. 
I ſhall rather put you in mind of that thankfulneſs which is due, than putf you 
up with any thing that might ſeem vain. Is it from the arms of fleſh that we 
e derive theſe bleſſin gs? Behold the commonweaith of Rome falling upon her own 
«« victorious ſword, Or is it from our own wiſdom, whoſe counſils had brought it 
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even to that paſs, that we began to repent our ſelves of victory? Far be it from 
us, my lords, to ſacrifice to our own nets, which we our ſelves have ſo narrowly 
eſcap'd! Let us rather lay our mouths in the duſt, and look up (as was taught 
the other day when we were better inſtructed in this leſſon) to the hills with our 
gratitude. Nevertheleſs ſeeing we read how God upon the neglect of his pro- 
phets has bin provok'd to wrath, it muſt needs follow that he expects honor 
ſhould be given to them by whom he has choſen to work as his inſtruments, 
For which cauſe, nothing doubting of my warrant, I ſhall proceed to that which 
more particularly concerns the preſent occaſion, the diſcovery of my lord 
Arxcnown's virtues and merit, to be ever plac'd by this nation in their true 
meridian. 


My lords; 


« T AM not upon a ſubject which perſuades me to balk, but neceſſitats me to 
ſeek out the greateſt examples. To begin with ALEXANDER erecting trophys 
common to his ſword and the peſtilence ; To what good of mankind did he in- 
fect the air with his heap of carcaſſes ? The ſword of war, if it be any otherwiſe 
us'd than as the ſword of magiſtracy, for the fear and puniſhment of thoſe that 
do evil, is as guilty in the ſight of God, as the ſword of a murderer; nay more, 
for if the blood of ABEL, of one innocent man, cry'd in the ears of the Lord 
for vengeance, what ſhall the blood of an innocent nation? Of this kind of 
empire, the throne of ambition, and the quarry of a mighty hunter, it has bin 


truly ſaid, that it is but a great robbery. But if ALEXANDER had reſtor'd the 


liberty of Greece, and propagated it to mankind, he had don like my lord. 


Anchor, and might have bin truly call'd the Great. ALEXANDER car'd not to 


ſteal a victory that would be given: but my lord Arcnon has torn away a vic- 
tory which had bin ſtolen, while we went tamely yielding up obedience to a 
* nation reaping in our fields, whoſe fields he has ſubjected to our empire, and 
naiPd them with his victorious ſword to their native Caucaſus. 

«© MACHIAVEL gives a handſom caution, Let no man, ſays he, be circum- 


vented with the glory of CSA, from the falſe reflection of their pens, who 


thro the longer continuance of his empire in the name than in the family, 
chang'd their freedom for flattery. But if a man would know truly what the 
Romans thought of CæsAR, let them obſerve what they faid of CLN. 

% Anp yet by how much he who has perpetrated ſom heinous crime, is more 
execrable than he who did but attemt it; by ſo much is CsARH more execrable 
than CaT1.iv. On the contrary, let him that would know what antient and he- 
roic times, what the Greecs and Romans would both have thought and ſaid of my 
lord Axcnon, obſerve what they thought and ſaid of Solon, LycurRcus, Bau— 


Tus, and Pusi.icoia, And yet by how much his virtue, that is crown'd with 


the perfection of his work, is beyond theirs, who were either inferior in their 
aim, or in their performance; by ſo much is my lord Ag cho to be preter'd 
before Soros, Lycun cus, BRUTUs, and PUBLICOLA, | 
Nos will we ſhun the moſt illuſtrious example of Scirio: this hero, tho never 
ſo little leſs, yet was he not the tounder of a commonwealth ; and for the reſt, 
allowing his virtue to have bin of the moſt untainted ray, in what did it out- 
ſhine this of my lord Ax cho? But if dazling the eys of the magiſtrats it wo 
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aw'd liberty, Rome might be allow'd ſom excuſe that ſhe did not like it, and J, 
if I admit not of this compariſon : for where is my lord ArRcnon? Is there a 
genius, how free ſoever, which in his preſence would not find it ſelf to be under 
power? He is ſhrunk into clouds, he ſeeks obſcurity in a nation that ſees by his 
light. He is impatient of his own glory, leſt it ſhould ſtand between you and 
your liberty. 

„ LIBERTY] What is even that, if we may not be grateful? And if we may, 
we have none: for who has any thing that he dos not ow ? My lords, there be 
ſom hard conditions of virtue: if this debt were exacted, it were not due; 
wheras being cancelPd, we are all enter'd into bonds. On the other ſide, if we 
make ſuch a payment as will not ſtand with a free people, we do not inrich my 
lord Arcaon, but rob him of his whole eſtate, and his immenſe glory, 

« THtse particulars had in due deliberation and mature debate, according to 
the order of this commonwealth, Ir is propes'd by authority of the ſenat, to you 
my lords the people of Oceana: | 


« I, Ther the dignity and office of Agcnon, or protector of the common- 
wealth of Oceana, be, and is hereby conferr'd by the ſenat and the people of 
Oceana, upon the moſt illuſtrious prince, and ſole legiſlator of this common- 
wealth, OcyHaus MEGALETOR pater patriæ, whom God preſerve, for the term 
of his natural life. 

II. Thar three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds per annum yet remaining 
of the antient revenue, be eſtated upon the ſaid illuſtrious prince, or lord Axchox, 
for the ſaid term, and to the proper and peculiar uſe of his highneſs. | 
„III. THarT the lord Axcnon have the reception of all foren embaſſadors, by 
and with the council of ſtate, according to the orders of this commonwealth. 

« IV. Thar the lord Arxcnon have a ſtanding army of twelve thouſand men, 
defray'd upon a monthly tax, during the term of three years, for the protection 
of this commonwealth againſt diſſenting partys; to be governed, directed, and 
commanded by and with the advice of the council of war, according to the or- 
ders of this commonwealth. 

V. TrarT this commonwealth make no diſtinction of perſons or partys, but 


equally capable of magiſtracy; or not elected, be equally capable of liberty, 
and the injoyment of his eſtate free from all other than common taxes. 

« VI. Thar a man putting a diſtinction upon himſelf, refuſing the oath upon 
election, or declaring himſelf of a party not conformable to the civil govern- 
ment, may within any time of the three years ſtanding of the army, tranſport 
himſelf and his eſtate, without moleſtation or impediment, into any other 


„VII. Tuar in caſe there remains any diſtinction of partys not conforming to 
the civil government of this commonwealth, after the three years of the ſtanding 
army being expir'd, and the commonwealth be therby forc'd to prolong the 
term of the ſaid army, the pay from thenceforth of the ſaid army be levy'd 
upon the eſtates of- ſuch partys ſo remaining unconformable to the civil govern- 
ment.“ 
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Tut propoſer having ended his oration, the trumpets ſounded; and the tribuns 
of the horſe being mounted to view the ballot, caus'd the tribe (which thronging 
up to the ſpeech, came almoſt round the gallery) to retreat about twenty paces, 
when LincEvs DE STELLA receiving the propoſitions, repair'd with BR ON HUS DE 
Rauco the herald, to a little ſcaffold erected in the middle of the tribe, where he 
ſeated himſelf, the herald ſtanding bare upon his right hand. The ballotins havin 
their boxes ready, ſtood before the gallery, and at the command of the tribuns 
march'd, one to 2 troop on horſeback, and one to every company on foot; 
each of them being follow'd by other children that bore red boxes: now this is 
putting the queſtion whether the queſtion ſhould be put. And the ſuffrage being 
very ſuddenly return'd to the tribuns at the table, and number'd in the view of the 

ropoſers, the votes were all in the affirmative: wherupon the red or doubtful 
bens were laid aſide, it appearing that the tribe, whether for the negative or af- 
firmative, was clear in the matter. Wherfore the herald began from the ſcaffold 
in the middle of the tribe, to pronounce the firſt propoſition, and the ballotins 
marching with the negative or affirmative only, Bzxoncnvs, with his voice like 
thunder, continu'd to repeat the propoſition over and over again, ſo long as it was 
in balloting. The like was don for every clauſe, till the ballot was finiſh'd, and 
the tribuns aſſembling, had ſign'd the points, that is to ſay, the number of every 
ſuffrage, as it was taken by the ſecretary upon the tale of the tribuns, and in the 
ſight of the propoſers; for this may not be omitted, it is the pulſe of the people. 
Now wheras 1t appertains to the tribuns to report the ſuffrage of the people to the 
ſenat, they caſt the lot for this office with three ſilver balls, and one gold one; and 
it fell upon the right worſhipful Ax dus pe CROOKH¹ORN in the tribe of Paſcua, firſt 
tribun of the foot. ARrGus being a good ſufficient man in his own country, was 
yet of the mind that he ſhould make but a bad ſpokeſman; and therfore became 
ſomthing blank at his luck, till his collegues perſwaded him that it was no ſuch 
great matter, if he could but read, having his paper before him. The propoſers 
taking coach, receiv'd a volly upon the field, and return'd in the ſame order, ſave 
that being accompany'd with the tribuns, they were alſo attended by the whole 


| prerogative to the piazza of the Pantheon, where with another volly they took their 


leaves. ARGus, who had not thought upon his wife and children all the way, 
went very gravely up: and every one being ſeated, the ſenat by their ſilence ſcem'd 
to call for the report; which Au us ſtanding up, deliver'd in this wiſe: 


Right honorable lords and fathers aſſembl'd in parlament; 


OO ic is, that it has fal'n to my lot to report to your excellencys the votes of 
6c the people, taken upon the third inſtant, in the firſt year of this common- 
« wealth, at the Halo; the right honorable Paosenokvs De Avct in the tribe of 
% Eudia, DOoLABELLA DE ENVO in the tribe of Turme, and Lixnctus be STELLA 
« 1n the tribe of Nubia, lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal of Oceana, and pro- 
poſers pro temporibus—— together with my brethren the tribuns, and my ſelf 
being preſent. Wherfore thele are to certify to your fatherhoods, that the ſaid 
votes of the people were as follows; that is to ſay : 


*« To the firſt propoſition, Nemine contradicante —— 
„To the ſecond, Nemine contradiftante — 
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« To the third, the like. 

« To the fourth 211, above half, 
« To the fifth 201, above halt. 
« To the ſixth 150, above half, in the affirmative, 
To the ſeventh, Nemine again, and ſo forth 


« My LORDS, It is a language that is out of my prayers, and if I be out at 
it, no harm 
« Bur as concerning my lord AxcHño (as I was ſaying) theſe are to ſignify to 
you the true-heartedneſs and good-will which is in the people, ſeeing by joining 
with you, as one man, they confeſs that all they have to give, is too little for 
his highneſs. For truly, fathers, if he who is able to do harm, and dos none, 
may well be call'd honeſt ; what ſhall we ſay to my lord Arcnon's highneſs, 
who having had it in his power to have don us the greateſt miſchief that ever be- 
fel a poor nation, ſo willing to truſt ſuch as they thought well of, has don us ſo 
much good, as we ſhould never have known how to do ourſelves ? which was fo 
ſweetly deliver'd by my lord chancellor PnospHoRus to the people, that I dare 
ſay there was never a one of them could forbear to do as I do—Ar't pleaſe your 
fatherhoods, they be tears of joy. Ay, my lord Arcnon ſhall walk the ſtreets 
(if it be for his eaſe I mean) with a ſwitch, while the people run after him and 
pray for him: he ſhall not wet his foot; they will ſtrew flowers in his way: he 
ſhall ſit higher in their hearts, and in the judgment of all good men, than the 
kings that go up ſtairs to their ſeats; and one of theſe had as good pull two or 
three of his fellows out of their great chairs, as wrong him, or meddle with him; 
he has two or three hundred thouſand men, that when you ſay the word, ſhall 
ſell themſelves to their ſhirts for him, and dy at his foot. His pillow is of down, 
and his grave ſhall be as ſoft, over which they that are alive ſhall wring their 
hands. And to com to your fatherhoods, moſt truly ſo call'd, as being the 
loving parents of the people, truly you do not know what a feeling they have of 
your kindneſs, ſeeing you are ſo bound up, that if there coms any harm, they 
may thank themſelves. And, alas! poor ſouls, they ſee that they are given to 
be of ſo many minds, that tho they always mean well, yet if there coms any 
good, they may thank them that teach them better. Wherfore there was never 
ſuch a thing as this invented, they do verily believe that it is no other than the 
ſame which they always had in their very heads, if they could have but told how 
to bring it out. As now for a ſample; my lords the propoſers had no ſooner 
ſaid your minds, than they found it to be that which heart could wiſh. And 
your fatherhoods may comfort yourſelves, that there is not a people in the 
world more willing to learn what 1s for their own good, nor more apt to ſee it, 
when you have ſhew'd it them. Wherfore they do love you as they do their 


. own ſelves ; honour you as fathers ; reſolve to give you as it were obedience for 


ever: and ſo thanking you for your moſt good and excellent laws, they do pray 
for you as the very worthys of the land, right honorable lords and fathers 


aſſembl'd in parlament.“ 


ARGUS came off beyond his own expectation; for thinking right, and ſpeaking 
as he thought, it was apparent by the houſe, and the thanks they gave him, that 
they eſteem'd him to be abſolutely of the beſt fort of orators ; upon which having 


a mind 
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a mind that till then miſgave him, he became very crounſe, and much delighted 
with that which might go down the next week in print to his wife and neighbors. 
Livy makes the Roman tribuns to ſpeak in the ſame ſtile with the conſuls, which 
could not be, and therfore for ought in him to the contrary, Vol ERO and Canu- 
LElus might have ſpoken in no better ſtile than AxGus. However, they were not 
created the firſt year of the commonwealth ; and the tribuns of Oceana are ſince 
becom better prators than were needful. But the laws being enacted, had the pre- 
amble annex'd, and were deliver'd to BRoxchus, who lov'd nothing in the earth 
ſo much as to go ſtaring and bellowing up and down the town, like a ſtag in a 
foreſt, as he now did, with his fraternity in their coats of arms, and I know not 
how many trumpets, proclaiming the a& of parlament; when meeting my lord 
ARCHON, who from a retreat that was without affectation, as being for devotion 
only, and to implore a bleſſing by prayer and faſting upon his labors, now newly 
arriv'd in town, the herald of the tribe of Beſtia ſet up his throat, and having 
chanted out his leſſon, paſt as haughtily by him, as if his own had bin the better 
office; which in this place was very well taken, tho Broxcauvs for his high mind 
happen'd afterward upon ſom diſaſters, too long to tell, that ſpoiPd much of his 
imbroidery. ; | 

My lord Arcnon's arrival being known, the ſignory, accompany'd by the tri- 
buns, repair'd to him, with the news he had already heard by the herald ; to which 
my lord ſtrategus added, that his highneſs could not doubt upon the demonſtra— 
tions given, but the minds of men were firm in the opinion, that he could be no 
ſeeker of himſelf in the way of earthly pomp and glory; and that the gratitude of 
the ſenat, and the people, could not therfore be underſtood to have any ſuch re- 
flection upon him. But ſo it was, that in regard of dangers abroad, and partys at 
home, they durſt not truſt themſelves without a ſtanding army, nor a ſtanding 
army in any man's hands but thoſe of his highneſs. 

Tnz ArcHon made anſwer, that he ever expected this would be the ſenſe of the 
ſenat and the people; and this being their ſenſe, he ſhould have bin ſorry they had 
made choice of any other than himſelf for a ſtanding general: firſt, becauſe it could 
not have bin more to their own ſafety : and, ſecondly, becauſe ſo long as they 
ſhould have need of a ſtanding army, his work was not done : that he would not 
diſpute againſt the judgment of the ſenat and the people, nor ought that to be. 
Nevertheleſs, he made little doubt but experience would ſhew every party their 


own intereſt in this government, and that better improv'd than they could expect 


from any other; that mens animoſitys ſhould overbalance their intereſt for any 
time, was impoſſible ; that humour could never be laſting, nor thro the conſtitution 


of the government, of any effect at the firſt charge. For ſuppoſing the worſt, and 


that the people had choſen no other into the ſenat and the prerogative than roy- 
aliſts, a matter of fourteen hundred men muſt have taken their oaths at their elec- 
tion, with an intention to go quite contrary, not only to their oaths ſo taken, but 
to their own intereſt ; for being eſtated in the ſoverain power, they muſt have de- 
creed it from themſelves (ſuch an example for which there was never any ex- 
perience, nor can there be any reaſon) or holding it, it muſt have don in their 
hands as well every whit as in any other. Furthermore, they muſt have remov'd 
the government from a foundation that apparently would hold, to ſet it upon an- 
other which apparently would not hold; Which things if they could not com to 
pats, the ſenat and the people conliſting wholly of royaliſts, much leſs by a _— 
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of them elected. But if the fear of the ſenat and of the people deriv'd from a 
party without, ſuch a one as would not be elected, nor ingage themſelves to the 
commonwealth by an oath ; this again muſt be ſo large, as would go quite con- 
trary to their own intereſt, they being as free and as fully eſtated in their liberty as 
any other, or ſo narrow that they could do no hurt, while the people being in arms, 
and at the beck of the ſtrategus, every tribe would at any time make a better army 
than ſuch a party: and there being no partys at home, fears from abroad would 
vaniſh. But ſeeing it was otherwiſe determin'd by the ſenat and the people, the 
beſt courſe was to take that which they held the ſafeſt, in which with his humble 
thanks for their great bounty, he was reſolv'd to ſerve them with all duty and 
obedience. 

A very ſhort time after the royaliſts, now equal citizens, made good the An- 
caon's judgment, there being no other that found any thing near ſo great a ſweet 
in the government. For he who has not bin acquainted with affliction, ſays 
SEN ECA, knows but half the things of this world. 

MoxrtoveR they ſaw plainly, that to reſtore the ancient government they muſt 
caſt up their eſtates into the hands of three hundred men; wherfore in caſe the 
ſenat and the prerogative, conſiſting of thirteen hundred men, had bin all roy- 
aliſts, there muſt of neceſſity have bin, and be for ever, one thouſand againſt this 
or any ſuch vote. But the ſenat being inform'd by the ſignory, that the Axchox 
had accepted of his dignity and office, caus'd a third chair to be ſet for his high- 
neſs, between thoſe of the ſtrategus and the orator in the houſe, the like at every 
council; to which he repair'd, not of neceſſity, but at his pleaſure, being the belt, 
and, as ARcvus not vainly ſaid, the greateſt prince in the world: for in the pomp 
of his court he was not inferior to any, and in the field he was follow'd with a 
force that was formidable to all. Nor was there a cauſe in the nature of this con- 
ſtitution to put him to the charge of guards, to ſpoil his ſtomach or his ſleep : in- 
ſomuch, as being handſomly diſputed by the wits of the academy, whether my lord 
ARcnon, if he had bin ambitious, could have made himſelf ſo great, it was carry'd 
clear in the negative; not only for the reaſons drawn from the preſent balance, 
which was popular; but putting the caſe the balance had bin monarchical. For 
there be ſom nations, wherof this is one, that will bear a prince in a common- 
wealth far higher than it is poſſible for them to bear a monarch. Spain look'd 
upon the prince of Orange as her moſt formidable enemy ; but if ever there be a 
monarch in Holland, he will be the Spaniards beſt friend. For wheras a prince in 
a commonwealth derives his greatneſs from the root of the people, a monarch de- 
rives his from one of thoſe balances which nip them in the root; by which mcans 
the /ow countrys under a monarch were poor and inconſiderable, but in bearing a 
prince could grow to a miraculous height, and give the glory of his actions by tar 
the upper hand of the greateſt king in Chriſtendom. There are kings in Europe, to 
whom a king of Oceana would be put a petit companion. But the prince of this 
commonwealth is the terror and judg of them all. 

Thar which my lord Arcaon now minded moſt, was the agrarian, upon 
which debate he inceſſantly thruſt the ſenat and the council of ſtate ; to the end it 
might be planted upon ſom firm root, as the main point and baſis of perpetuity to 
the commonwealth, | 

AxD theſe are ſom of the moſt remarkable paſſages that happen'd in the firſt 
year of this government. About the latter end of the ſecond, the army _ 

banded, 


NA. 


banded, but the taxes continu'd at thirty thouſand pounds a month, for three 

ears and a half. By which means a piece of artillery was planted, and a portion 
of land to the value of 30 J. a year purchas'd for the maintenance of the games, 
and of the prize arms for ever, in each hundred. 

Wirn the eleventh year of the commonwealth, the term of the exciſe, allotted 
for the maintenance of the ſenat and the people and for the raiſing of a public re- 
venue expir'd. By which time the exchequer, over and above the annual ſalarys, 
amounting to three hundred thouſand pounds, accumulating every year out of one 
million incom ſeven hundred thouſand pounds in banco, brought it with a product 
of the ſum, riſing to about eight millions in the whole : wherby at ſeveral times 
they had purchas'd to the ſenat and the people four hundred thouſand pounds per 
annum ſolid revenue; which, beſides the lands held in Panopea, together with the 

rquiſits of either province, was held ſufficient for a public revenue. Never- 
theleſs, taxes being now wholly taken off, the exciſe of no great burden (and 
many ſpecious —_ not vainly propos'd in the heightning of the public re- 


venue) was very chearfully eſtabliſh'd by the ſenat and the people, for the term of 


ten years longer; and the ſame courle being taken, the public revenue was found 
in the one and twentieth of the commonwealth, to be worth one million in good 
land. Wherupon the exciſe was ſo aboliſh'd for the preſent, as withal reſolv'd to 
be the beſt, the moſt fruitful and eaſy way of raiſing taxes, according to future 
exigences. But the revenue being now ſuch as was able to be a yearly purchaſer, 
gave a jealouſy that by this means the balance of the commonwealth, conſiſting in 

rivat fortunes, might be eaten out; whence this ycar is famous for that law 
wherby the ſenat and the people forbidding any further purchaſe of lands to the 
public within the dominions of Oceaua and the adjacent provinces, put the agrarian 
upon the commonwealth herſelf. Theſe increaſes are things which men, addicted 
to monarchy, deride as impoſſible, wherby they unwarily urge a ſtrong argument 


againſt that which they would defend. For having their eys fix'd upon the pomp 


and expence, by which not only every child of a king being a prince, exhauſts his 
father's coffers; but favorits and ſervil ſpirits, devoted to the flattery of thoſe 
princes, grow inſolent and profuſe, returning a fit gratitude to their maſters, whom 


while they hold it honorable to deceive, they ſuck and Keep eternally poor: it 


follows that they do not ſee how it ſhould be poſſible for a commonwealth to 
clothe her ſelf in purple, and thrive ſo ſtrangely upon that which would make a 
prince's hair grow thro his hood, and not afford him bread. As if it were a miracle 
that a careleis and prodigal man ſhould bring ten thouſand pounds a year to 
nothing, or that an induſtrious and frugal man brings a little to ten thouſand 
pounds a year. But the fruit of one man's induſtry and frugality can never be like 
that of a commonwealth; firſt, becauſe the greatneſs of the increaſe follows the 
greatneſs of the ſtock or principal : and, ſecondly, becauſe a frugal father is for 
the moſt part ſucceded by a laviſh ſon ; wheras a commonwealth is her own heir. 
Tris year a part was propos'd by the right honourable Aux EUS De Woorsack 


in the tribe of Pecus, firſt commiſſioner of the trealury, to the council of ltare® 


which ſoon after paſt the ballot of the ſenat and the people: by which the lands of 
the public revenue, amounting to one million, were equally divided into five thou- 
ſand lots, enter'd by their names and parcels into a lotoook prelery'd in the exche- 
quer. And if any orphan, being a maid, ſhould caſt her eſtate into the exche- 
quer for fourteen hundred pounds, the treaſury was bound by the law to pay ver 
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quarterly two hundred pounds a year, free from taxes, for her life, and to aſſign 
her a lot for her ſecurity : if ſhe marry'd, her huſband was neither to take out the 
principal without her conſent (acknowleg'd by her ſelf to one of the commiſſioners 


of the treaſury, who according as he found it to be free, or forc'd, was to allow 


or diſallow of it) nor any other way ingage it, than to her proper uſe. But if ne 
principal were taken out, the treaſury was not bound to repay any more of it than 
one thouſand pounds; nor might that be repaid at any time, ſave within the firſt 
year of her marriage : the like was to be don by a halt or quarter lot reſpectively. 

Tuis was found to be a great charity to the weaker ſex, and as ſom ſay, who 
are more ſkilful in the like affairs than my ſelf, of good profit to the common- 
wealth. 

Now began the native ſpleen of Oceans to be much purg'd, and men not to affect 
ſullenneſs and pedantiſm. The elders could remember that they had bin youth. 
Wit and gallantry were ſo far from being thought crimes in themſelves, that care 
was taken to preſerve their innocence. For which cauſe it was propos'd to the 
council for religion by the right honorable Cabiscus pz CLero, in the tribe of 
Stamnum, firſt cenſor, that ſuch women as living in gallantry and view about the 
town, were of evil fame, and could not ſhew that they were maintain'd by their 
own eſtates or induſtry ; or ſuch as having eſtates of their own, were yet waſtful in 
their way of life, and of ill example to others, ſhould be obnox1ous to the animad- 
verſion of the council of religion, or of the cenſors : in which the proceding ſhould 
be after this manner. Notice ſhould be firſt given of the ſcandal to the party of- 
fending, in privat: if there were no amendment within the ſpace of fix months, 
ſhe ſhould be ſummon'd and rebuk'd before the ſaid council or cenſors; and, if 
after other ſix months it were found that neither this availd, ſhe ſhould be cen- 
ſured not to appear at any public meetings, games, or recreations, upon penalty of 
being taken up by the doorkeepers, or guards of the ſenat, and by them to be 
detain'd, till for every ſuch offence, five pounds were duly paid for her inlarge- 
ment. | 

FURTHERMORE, if any common ſtrumpet ſhould be found or any ſcurrility or 
profaneneſs repreſented at either of the theaters, the prelats for every ſuch offence 
ſhould be fin'd twenty pounds by the ſaid council, and the poet, for every ſuch 
offence on his part, ſhould be whipt. This law relates to another, which was allo 
enacted the fame year upon this occaſion. 

Taz youth and wits of the academy having put the buſineſs ſo home in the de- 
fence of comedys, that the provoſts had nothing but the conſequences provided 
againlt by the foregoing law to object, prevail'd ſo far, that two of the provoſts of 
the council of ſtate join'd in a propoſition, which after much ado came to a law, 
wherby one hundred thouſand pounds was allotted for the building of two theaters 
on each-fide of the piazza of the Halo: and two annual magiſtrats called prelats, 
choſen out of the knights, were added to the tropic, the one calPd the prelat of the 
buſkin, for inſpection of the tragic ſcene call'd Melpomene; and the other the 
prelat of the ſock, for the comic called Thalia, which magiſtrats had each five 
hundred pounds a year allow'd out of the profits of the theaters; the reſt, except 
cight hundred a year to four poets, payable into the exchequer. A poet laureat 
created in one of theſe theaters, by the ſrategus receives a wreath of five hundred 
pounds in gold, paid out of the ſaid profits. But no man is capable of this cre- 

7 ation, 
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ation, that had not two parts in three of the ſuſfrages at the academy, aſſembl'd 
after ſix weeks warning, and upon that occaſion, 


THesE things among us are ſure enough to be cenfur'd, but by ſuch only as do 


not know the nature of a commonwealth : for to tell men that they are free, and 
yet to curb the genius of a people in a lawful recreation, to which they are na- 
turally inclin'd, is to tell a tale of a tub. I have heard the Proteſtant miniſters in 
France, by men that were wiſe, and of their own profeſſion, much blam'd in that 
they forbad dancing, a recreation to which the genius of that air is ſo inclining, 


that they loſt many who would not loſe that: nor do they leſs than blame the for- 
mer determination of raſhneſs, who now gently connive at that which they had fo 


roughly forbidden. Theſe ſports in Oceana are fo govern'd, that they are pleaſing 
for privat diverſion, and profitable to the public: for the theaters ſoon defray'd 
their own charge, and now bring in a good revenue. All this is ſo far from the 
detriment of virtue, that it is to the improvement of it, ſeeing women that hereto- 
fore made havock of their honors that they might have their pleaſures, are now in- 
capable of their pleaſures, if they loſe their honors. 

ABovuT the one and fortieth year of the commonwealth, the cenſors, according 
to their annual cuſtom, reported the pillar of Nilus, by which it was found that 
the people were increas'd very near one third, Wherupon the council of war was 
appointed by the ſenat to bring in a ſtate of war, and the treaſurers the ſtate of the 


treaſury. The ſtate of war, or the pay and charge of an army, was ſoon after ex- 
hibited by the council in this account. 


The Field Pay of a Parlamentary Army. 


J. per ann. 
Tux lord ſtrategus, marching — — — lo 
[General of the horſe —— — — — 2000 
— 1 general — — — 2000 
General of the artillery — —dm — — 1000 
5 Commiſſary general — — —— — — — 10 oo 
Major general — — — — — 1000 
— Quartermaſter general —— — — 1000 
Two adjutants to the major general — — — ao 
Forty colonels — — —— — — 40000 
100 captains of horle, at 500 J. a man — — — — _ 50000 
300 captains of foot, at 300 J. a man —— — — 90900 
100 cornets, at 100. a man — — —.— — looo 
300 enſigns, at 50/7. a man — —— — 15000 
Quartermaſters 
800 SerJeants —— — — ſ 20000 
Trumpeters 
Drummers 5 
10000 Horſe, at 25. 6 d. per day each — — — 470009 
30000 Foot, at 15. per day each — — —- 4500000 
Chirurgeons — - — — 400 


Sum (carried forward) 1214400 
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Brought forward 1214400 


40000 Auxiliarys, amounting to within a little as much —— I I00000 
Tas charge of mounting 20000 horſe —  -— 9%0000 
Tux train of artillery, holding a zd to the whole — — d9ooooo 


— — 


— 


Summa totalis— 3514400 


— 


Arms and ammunition are not reckon'd, as thoſe which are furniſht out of the 
ſtore or arſenal of Emporium : nor waftage, as that which gos upon the account of 
the fleet, maintain'd by the cuſtoms; which cuſtoms, thro the care of the council 
for trade, and growth of traffic, were long ſince improv'd to about a million reve- 
nue. The houſe being thus inform'd of a ſtate of war, the commiſſioners brought 
in 


THE State of the Treaſury this preſent Year, being the one and fortieth of 
the Commonwealth. | : 


ECEIVED from the one and twentieth of this commonwealth, F 00 


by 700000 /. a year in bank, with the product of the ſum riſing 


EXPENDED from the one and twentieth of this Commonwealth. 


| J. 
MPRIMIS, For the addition of arms for 100000 men to the 10 
arſenal, or tower of Emporium — — — — : 
Fox the ſtoring of the ſame with artillery — — — 2J00000 
Fos the ſtoring of the ſame with ammunition 200000 


For beautifying the citys, parks, gardens, public walks, and places 
for recreation of Emporium and Hera, with public buildings, aque- -I 500000 
ducts, ſtatues, and fountains, Sc. —— — 

EXTRAORDINARY embaſſys — — — — ſ 150000 


— 


Sum — 3150 


— 


REMAINING in the treaſury, the ſalarys of the exchequer being defalk'd, 12000000 


By compariſon of which accounts if a war with an army of 80000 men were to 
be made by the penny, yet was the commonwealth able to maintain ſuch a one 
above three years without levying a tax. But it is againſt all experience, ſenſe 
and reaſon, that ſuch an army ſhould not be ſoon broken, or make a great pro- 
greſs; in either of which caſes, the charge ceaſes ; or rather if a right courſe be 


taken in the latter, profit coms in: for the Romans had no other conſiderable way 


but victory wherby to fill their treaſury, which nevertheleſs was ſeldom emty. 
ALEXANDER did not conſult his purſe upon his deſign for Per/ia : it is obſerv'd by 
M a CHIAVEL, that Livy arguing what the event in reaſon muſt have bin had that 
king invaded Rome, and diligently meaſuring what on each ſide was neceſſary " 

ſuch 
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ſuch a war, never ſpeaks a word of mony. No man imagins that the Gauls, Goths, 
Vandals, Huns, Lombards, Saxons, Normans, made their inroads or conqueſts, by 
the ſtrength of the purſe; and if it be thought enough, according to the dialect of 
our age, to ſay in anſwer to theſe things, that thoſe times are paſt and gon: what 
mony did the late GusTavus, the moſt victorious of modern princes, bring out 
of Sweden with him into Germany ? an army that gos upon a golden leg, will be as 
lame as if it were a wooden one; but proper forces have nerves and muſcles in 
them, ſuch for which, having four or five millions, a ſum eaſy enough, with a re- 
venue like this of Oceana, to be had at any time in readineſs, you need never, or 
very rarely charge the people with taxes. What influence the commonwealth by 
ſuch arms has had upon the world, I leave to hiſtorians, whoſe cuſtom it has bin 
of old, to be as diligent obſervers of foren actions, as careleſs. of thoſe domeſtic 
revolutions which (leis pleaſant it may be, as not partaking ſo much of the ro- 
mance) are to ſtateſmen of far greater profit; and this fault, if it be not mine, is 
ſo much more frequent with modern writers, as has caus'd me to undertake this 
work; on which to give my own judgment, it is perform'd as much above the 
time I have bin about it, as below the dignity of the matter. 

Bor I cannot depart out of this country, till I have taken leave of my lord A- 
cHON, a prince of immenſe felicity, who having built as high with his counſils, as 
he dig'd deep with his ſword, had now ſeen kity years meaſur'd with his own in- 
erring orbs. 

TIMOLEON (ſuch a hater of tyrants that. not able to perſuade his brother 
T1MOPHANES to relinquiſh the tyranny of Corinth, he flew him) was afterwards 
elected by the people (the Siciliaus groaning to them from under the like burden) 
to be ſent to their relief: wherupon TELECLIDEs the man at that time of moſt au- 
thority in the commonwealth of Corinth, ſtood up, and giving an exhortation to 
TimoLEoN, how he ſhould behave himſelf in this expedition, told him, that if he 
reſtor'd the Sicilians to liberty, it would be acknowledg'd that he deſtroy'd a tyrant ; 
if otherwiſe, he muſt expect to hear he had murder'd a king. TimoLtor taking 
his leave, with a very ſmall proviſion for ſo great a deſign, purſu'd it with a cou- 
rage not inferior to, and a felicity beyond any that had bin known to that day in 
mortal fleſh, having in the ſpace of eight years utterly rooted out of all Sicily thoſc 
weeds of tyranny, thro the deteſtation wherof men fled in ſuch abundance from 
their native country, that whole citys were left defolat; and brought it to ſuch a 
paſs, that others thro the fame of his virtues, and the excellency of the {oil, flock'd 
as faſt from all quarters to it, as to the garden of the world : while he, being pre- 
ſented by the people of Syracuſa with his town-houle, and his country retreat, the 
ſweeteſt places in either, liv'd with his wife and children a moſt quiet, happy, and 
holy life; for he attributed no part of his ſucceſs to himſelf, but all to the blefling 
and providence of the Gods. As he paſt his time in this manner, admir'd and ho- 
nour'd by mankind, LApHISTIus an envious demagog, going to fummon him upon 
ſom pretence or other to anſwer for himſelf before the aſſembly, the people fell 
into ſuch a mutiny, as could not be appeas'd but by TIMOLEOx, who underſtand- 
ing the matter, reprov'd them, by repeating the pains and travel which he had 
gone thro, to no other end than that every man might have the free uſe of the 
laws. Wherfore when DmenzTus another demagog, had brought the ſame de- 
ſign about again, and blam'd him impertinently to the people for things which he 
did when he was general, TIMOLEOx anſwer'd nothing, but raiſing up his hands, 
Ee gave 
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gave the Gods thanks for their return to his frequent prayers, that he might but 


live to ſee the Hracuſians fo free, that they could queſtion whom they pleas'd. 
Nor long after, being old, thro ſom natural imperfection, he fell blind; but 

the Syracufrans by their perpetual viſits held him, tho he could not ſee, their 

reateſt object: it there arriv'd ſtrangers, they brought him to ſee this fight, 

Vhatever came in debate at the aſſembly, if it were of ſmall conſequence, they de- 
termin'd it themſelves ; but if of importance, they always ſent for TimoLtox ; 
who being brought by his ſervants in a chair, and ſet in the middle of the theater, 
there ever followed a great ſhout, after which ſom time was allow'd for the bene- 
dictions of the people; and then the matter propos'd, when TIMOLEON had ſpoken 
to it, was put to the ſuffrage; which given, his ſervants bore him back in his 
chair, accompany'd by the people clapping their hands, and making all expreſſion; 
of joy and applauſe, till leaving him at his houſe, they return'd to the diſpatch of 
their buſineſs. And this was the life of TIMOL EON, till he dy'd of age, and drop'd 
like a mature fruit while the eys of the people were as the ſhowers of autumn. 

Tur life and death of my lord Arcnon (but that he had his ſenſes to the laſt, 

and that his character, as not the reſtorer, but the founder of a cammonwealth, 
was greater) is ſo exactly the ſame, that (feeing by men wholly ignorant of anti- 
quity, I am accus'd of writing romance) I ſhall repeat nothing: but tell you that 
this year the whole nation of Oceana, even to the women and children, were in 
mourning, where ſo great or fad a funeral pomp had never bin ſeen or known. 
Somtime after the performance of the exequys, a Coloſſus, mounted on a brazen 
horſe of excellent fabric, was erected in the piazza of the pantheon, ingrav'd with 
this inſcription on the eaſtern ſide of the pedeſtal : 
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PRECIOUS OINTMENT 


And on the Weſtern with the following : 


GRATA 


L„'„ ET PATRLITL2 
Pize & Perpetuz Memoria? 


. 


OLPHAUS MEGALETOR 


Lord ARcHox, and ſole LecisLatoR 
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PAT ER PATEI IE: 


Invincible in the Feld. 
Inviolable in his Faith. 
Unfained in his Zeal, 
Immortal in his Fame. 


The Greateſt of Captains. 

The Beſt of Princes. 

| The Happieft of Legillators. 
The Moft Sincere of Chriſtians. 


Who ſetting the Kingdoms of Earth at Liberty, 
Took the Kingdom of the Heavens by Violence ; 


Etat. ſua 116. 


Aune Hujus Reipub. 30. ; 


1 HE 


PFREROGATIV E 
Or 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


BEING A 


POLITICAL DISCOURSE 
IN TWO BOOKS. 


The Former 


Concerning the firſt Preliminary of Ockax a, inlarg'd, inter- 
preted, and vindicated from all ſuch Miſtakes or Slanders as 
have bin alleg'd againſt it under the Notion of Objections. 


The Second 


Concerning Ordination, againſt Dr. H. Hammond, Dr. L. 
SEAMAN, and the Authors they follow. 


In which two Books is contain'd the whole Commonwealth of the Hebrews, or of 
Iſrael, Senat, People, and Magiſtracy, both as it ſtood in the Inſtitution by 
Moses, and as it came to be form'd after the Captivity. 


As alſo the different Policys introduc'd into the Church of CuRIST, during the 
Time of the Apoſtles. 
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Without Council Purpoſes are diſappointed ; but in the Multitude of Counſillors they are eſtabliſped. 
| SOLOMON, 
La multitudine è piu Savia è piu coſtante ch'un Principe. Macutlaver, 
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HOSO EVER ſheds man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſhed, for 
in the image of God made he man. F this rule holds as well in ſhedding 
the Blood of a Turk as of a Chriſtian, then that wherin man is the image of God 1s 
REASON. Of all controverſys thoſe of the pen are the moſt honorable : for in thoſe of 
force, there is more of the image of the beaſt, but in thoſe of the pen there is more of vhe 
image of God. In the controverſys of the ſword, there is but too often no other reaſon 
than force; but the controverſy of the pen has never any force but reaſon. Of all con- 
troverſys of the pen next thoſe of religion, thoſe of government are the moſt honorable, 
and the moſt uſeful ; the true end of each, tho in a different way, being that the will of 
God may be don in earth as it is in heaven. Of all controverſys of government, thoſe 
in the vindication of popular government are the moſt noble, as being that conſtitution 
alone, from whence all we have that is good is deſcended to us; and which, if it had 
not exiſted, mankind at this day had bin but a berd of beaſts. The prerogative of po- 
pular government muſt either be in an ill hand, or elſe it is à game againſt which there 
is not à card in the whole pack; for we have the books of Moss, thoſe of the Greecs 
and of the Romans, not to omit Macuiavel, all for it. What have the aſſerters of 
monarchy ;, what can they have againſt us? a ſword; but that ruſts, or muſt have 4 
ſcabbard; and the ſcabbard of this kind of ſword is a good frame of government. 
A MAN may be poſſeſt of a piece of ground by force, but to make uſe or profit of it, 
he muſt build upon it, and till it by reaſon; for whatever is not founded upon reaſon, 
cannot be permanent. In reaſon there are two parts, invention and judgment: as 75 
the latter, in a multitude of counſillors (/ay both SoLoMon and MACHIAVEL) there 
is ſtrength. Nay as for judgment, there is not that order in art or nature that can 
compare with a popular aſſembly. THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE IS THE 
VOICE OF GOD. Hence it is that in all well-order'd policys the people have the 
ultimat reſult : but unleſs there be ſom other to invent, a popular aſſembly can be of no 
effeft at all but confuſion. Invention is a ſolitary thing. All the phyſicians in the 
world put together, invented not the circulation of the blood, nor can invent any ſuch 
thing, tho in their own art; yet this was invented by one alone, and being invented is 
unanimouſly voted and embrac'd by the generality of phyſicians. The plow and wheels 
were at firſt, you muſt think, the invention of ſome rare artiſts; but who or what a 
ever be able to tear the uſe of them from the people ? hence, where government is at a 
loſs, @ ſole legiſlator is of abſolute neceſſity ; nay where it is not at a loſs, if well model d 
as in Venice, the propoſers, tho frequently changeable, as in that caſe is neceſſary, are 
very few, as the counſillors, he ſavi, the provoſts. I/herever a commonwealth is 
thus propos d to, the balance or popular aſſembly will % ber duty to admiration, but till 
then never. Yet ſo it has bin with us of late years, that altho in royal authority there 
was no more than the right of propoſing, and the king himſelf was to ſtand (legibus & 
conſuetudinibus quas vulgus elegerit) t the reſult of the people, yet the popular ceun- 
ci 
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eil has bin put upon invention, and they that have bin the prevailing party bade und 
means to keep the reſult to themſelves, quite contrary to the nature of popular admnini- 
ftration. Let one ſpeak, and the reſt judg. Of whatever any one man can ſay or 
do, mankind is the natural and competent judg, in which is contain'd the very reaſon of 
parlaments; thro the want of underſtanding this came in confuſion. Man that is in 
honor, and has no underſtanding, is like the beaſts that periſh, Nor can toe poſſibly 
return to order, but by mending the hedg where it was broken. A prudent, intire and 
fit propoſition made to a free parlament, recovers all. To them who are of the greateſ 
eminency or authority in a commonwealth, belongs naturally that part of reaſon which is 
invention; and uſing this, they are to propoſe : but what did our grandees ever invent or 
propoſe, that might ſhew ſo much as that themſelves knew what they would be at ? and 
yet how confidently do they lay the fault upon the people, and their unfitneſs, forſooth, 
for government : in which they are wondrous wiſe ! for, this I will boldly ſay, Where 
there was an ariſtocracy that perform'd their duty, there never was, nor ever can be a 
people unfit for government; but on the contrary, where the ariſtocracy have faiPd, the 
people being once under orders, have held very often. But while they are not under 
orders, if they fail it is not their fault, but the fault of the ariſtocracy ; for who elſe 
ſhould model a government but men of experience? there is not in England, I ſpeak it to 
their ſhame, one GR ANDEE that bas any perfect knowledge of the orders of any one com- 
monwealth that ever was in the world. Away with this ſame grave complexion, this 
huff of wiſdom maintain'd by making faces. The people cannot do their duty conſiſting in 
judgment, but by virtue of ſuch orders as may bring them together, and direct them ; but 


the duty of the ariſtocracy conſiſting in invention, may bs don by any one man, and in his 


fludy ; and where is that one man among all the grandees that ftudys ? they are ſo far 
from knowing their own duty, that a man for propoſing that in which none can find a 
flaw, bas don enough to be ridiculous to them, who are themſelves ridiculous to the whole 
world, in that they could never yet propoſe any thing that would hold. 

BUT if this amounts to a demonſtration, it amounts to a clear detection of your pro- 
found grandees, and a full proof that they are phanatical perſons, ſtate jeſuits, ſuch as 
have reduc'd the politics to mental reſervation, and implicit faith in their nods or night- 
CPS. 

60 b. to propoſe his commandments to the people of Iſrael, wrote them on two tables ; 
the Decemviri to propoſe their commandments to the people of Rome, wrote them on 
twelve tables; the Athenians propos'd in writing, ſigu'd with the name of the particulor 
inventor ; after this pattern do the Venetians, as was ſaid, the ſame at this day. But 
no gooſquill, no ſcribling : your grandees are above this. 

MOSES, who was the firſt writer in this kind, ſhall be pardon'd; but Macni- 
AVEL, the firſt in later times that has reviv'd his principles, or trod in his ſteps, is de- 
ſervedly pelted for it by ſermons. They are not for the Scripture, but the cabala. 

1 WILL tell you a ſtory out of BoccaLini: ApoLLo having ſpy'd the philoſopher 
and great miſter of filence HaReocRaTEs in the court of Parnaſſus, 4S&d ſuch impor- 
tunity with hiin, that for once he was perſuaded to ſpeak; upon which ſuch apparent 
diſcovery was made of the hypocrite, and the groſs ignorance he had ſo long harbor'd 
under a deceitful filence, that he was immediately baniſh'd the court. Were there 
cauſe, I could be madeſt; but this virtue, to the diminution of ſound and wholſom 
principles, would be none: wherfore let a grandee write, and 1 will ſhew you R“ 
POCRATES, 6 
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THUS having ſufficiently defy'd Sir Guy, I may with the leſs impeachment of re pu- 
tation deſcend to Tom ThuM. Not that I hold my ſelf a fit perſon to be exercis'd with 
boys play, but that ſom, who ſhould have more wit, have ſo little as to think this ſom- 
thing. A good ratcatcher is not ſo great a bleſſing to any city, as a good jugplercatche; 
would be to this nation. Now becauſe I want an office, I ſhall ſhew my parts to my 


country, aud how fit I am for the white ſtaff, or long pole of ſo worſhipful a prefer. 
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The firſt Preliminary of Oc AN a, inlarg'd, inter- 
preted, and vindicated from all ſuch Miſtakes 
or Slanders as have bin alleg'd againſt it under 


the Notion of Objections. 
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A full Anſwer to all ſuch OzjzcTtions as have hitherto bin 
made againſt Oczana, 


EITHER the author or authors of the conſiderations upon Octana, nor 

any other, have yet ſo much as once pretended one contradiction or one ine- 
quality to be in the whole commonwealth, Now this is certain, That frame of go- 
vernment which is void of any contradiction, or any inequality, is void of all internal 
cauſes of diſſolution, and muſt, for ſo much as it imbraces, have attain'd to full perfec- 
tion. This by wholeſale is a full anſwer to the conſiderations, with all other objec- 
tions hitherto; and will be (with any man that comprehends the nature of govern- 
ment) to thouſands of ſuch books, or myriads of ſuch tittle tattle. Nevertheleſs, 
becauſe every man is not provided with a ſum, in the following diſcourſe I ſhall 
comply with them that — have things by retail, or ſomwhat for their fartlring. 
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If is commonly ſaid, and not without incouragement by ſom who think they have Par- 
4 naſſus by the horns, that the univerſity has laſh'd me: ſo it ſeems I have to do 
with the univerſity, and laſhing is lawful , with both which I am contented. In Moor- 
fields, while the people are buſy at their ſports, they often and ridiculouſly loſe their 
buttons, their ribbands, and their purſes, where if they light, as ſomtimes they do, 
upon the maſters of that art, they fall a kicking them a while (which one may call a 
rade charge) and then to their work again. I know not whether I invite you to 
Moorfields, but (difficile eſt ſatiram non ſcribere) all ihe favor I deſire at your hands 
is but this, that you would not ſo condemn one man for kicking, as in the ſame act to 
pardon another for cutting of purſes. A gentleman that commits a fallacious argument 
to writing, or ges about to ſatisfy others with ſuch reaſons as he is not ſatisfy'd with 
himſelf, is no more a gentleman but a pickpocket ;, with this in my mind, I betake my 
ſelf to my work, or rather to draw open the curtain, and begin the play. 

ONE that has written conſiderations upon OctaNna, ſpeaks the prolog in this 
manner: 1 beſeech you gentlemen, are not we the writers of politics ſomwhat a r1- 
diculous ſort of people? is it not a fine piece of folly for private men fitting in their 
cabinets to rack their brains about models of government ? certainly our labors make 
a very pleaſant recreation for thoſe great perſonages, who, fitting at the helm of 
affairs, have by their large experience not only acquir'd the perfect art of ruling, 
but have attain'd alſo to the comprehenſion of the nature and foundation of govern- 
ment. In which egregious complement the conſiderer has loſt his conſidering cap. 

IT was in the time of ALEXANDER, the greateſt prince and commander of his age, 
that Ar1STOTLE, with ſcarce inferior applauſe and equal fame, being a private man, 
wrote that excellent piece of prudence in his cabinet, which is calPd his politics, going 
upon far other principles than thoſe of ALEXANDER's government, which 1t has long 
outliv'd. The like did Titus Livius in the time of Augusrus, Sir THOMAS Mook 


in the time of HENRY the Eighth, and Macniaver toben Italy was under princes 


that afforded him not the ear. Theſe works nevertheleſs are all of the iat eſteemed and 
applauded in this kind , nor have I found any man, whoſe like indeavours have bin per- 
ſecuted fince PLaTo by Dionystus. I ſtudy not without great examples, nor out of my 
calling; either arms or this art being the preper trade of a gentleman. A man may bz 
gniruſted with a ſhip, and a good pilot too, yet not underſtand how to make ſea-charlts. 
To ſay that a man may not write of government except he be a magiſtrat, is as abſurd 
as to ſay, that a man may not make a ſea-chart, unle/s he be a pilot. It is known that 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS made à chart in his cabinet, that found out the Indys. 
The magiſtrat that was good at his ſteerage never too it ill of bim that brought him a 
chart, ſeeing whether he would uſe it or no, cas at his own choice; and if flatſtrers, 
being the worſt ſort of crows, did not pick out the eys of the living, the ſhip of government 
at this day throout Chriſtendom had not ſiruck Jo often as ſhe has don. To treat of 


affairs, ſays Macniaver, which as to the conduct of 'em appertain to others, may 
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ip be thought a great boldneſs ; but if I commit errors in writing, theſe may be known 

| without danger, wheras i they commit errors in acting, ſuch com not otherwiſe ty 
be known, than in the ruin of the commonwealth. For which cauſe J preſume 10 
open the ſcene of my diſcourſe, which is to change according to the variety of tecſe fol- 
lowing queſtions : 


1. WHETHER prudence will be well diſtinguiſh'd into antient an! modern? 
x 2. WHETHER a commonwealth be rightly defin'd to be a government of laws, 
| and not of men: and monarchy to be a government of ſom man, or a few men, 
{ and not of laws ? | 
1 3. WreTHEaR the balance of dominion in land be the natural cauſe of empire? 
4+ WHETHER the balance of empire be well divided into national and provin- 
cial ? and whether theſe two, or any nations that are of diſtinct balance, coming to 
depend upon one and the ſame head, ſuch a mixture creates a new balance ? 
| 5. WHETHER there be any common right or intereſt of mankind diſtin& from 
4 the parts taken ſeverally? and how by the orders of a commonwealth this may beſt 
| | be diſtinguiſh'd from privat intereſt ? 
4 6. WHETHER the ſenatuſconſulta, or decrees of the Roman ſenat, had the power 
1 of laws ? FSA 
7. WHETHER the ten commandments propos'd by GOD or Moss were voted 
by the people of Iſrael? 

| 8. WHETHER a commonwealth coming up to the perfection of the kind, coms 
q not up to the perfection of government, and has no flaw in it? 

1 9. WHETHER monarchy, coming up to the perfection of the kind, coms not 
1 fhort of the perfection of government, and has not ſom flaw in it? in which is ailo 
$ treated of the balance- of France, of the original of a landed clergy, of arms, and 
{ their kinds. 

4 10. WHETHER a commonwealth that was not firſt broken by it ſelf was ever con- 

1 quer'd by any monarch ? 

. c 11. WHETHER there be not an agrarian, or fom law or laws of that nature to 
A ſupply the defect of it, in every commonwealth ? and whether the agrarian, as it is 
4 ſtated in Oceana, be not equal and. ſatisfaftory to all intereſts or partys? 

1 12. WHETHER courſes or a rotation be neceſſary to a well-order'd common- 
wealth? in which is contain'd the parembole or courſes of Iſrael before the captivity; 
together with an epitome of the whole commonwealth. of Athens, as alſo another ct 
the commonwealth. of Venice. 


W 


Antient and Modern Prudence. 


CHAP. I. 
Whether Prudence be well diſtinguiſhid into Antient and Modern. 


H E conſiderer (where by antient prudence I underſtand the policy of æ 
commonwealth, and by modern prudence that of king, lords, and com- 

| mons, which introduc'd by the G and Vandals upon the ruin of the 
Roman empire, has ſince reign'd in theſe eſtern ccuntrys, till by the predomi- 
nating of ſom one of the three parts, it be now almoſt univerſally extinguiſh'd) 
thinks it enough for the confutation of tins diſtinction, to ſhew out of Tnucvpipts 
that of monarchy to be a mere antient policy than that of a commonwealth. Upon 
which occaſion, I muſe begin ere to diſcover that which, the furcher I go, will be 
the more manife". ; namely, that there is a difference between quoting authors, and 
faying ſome part of them witho c book: this may be don by their words, but the 
former no ocherwiſe than by keeping to their ſenſe. Now the ſenſe of Tyvcypioes, 
as he is tranſlated by Mr. Hozss in the place alleg'd, is thus: The manner, ſays 
he, of living in the moſt antient times of Greece was thieving ; the ſironger going 
abroad und'r ihe conduct if their meſt puiſſant men, both to inrich themſelves, and fetch 
home maintenance for the weak : for there was neither traffic, property of lands, nor 
conſtant abode, till Mixos built a new, and expelling the maleſactors out of the 
ilonds, plunted colenys of his own, by which means they who inhabited the ſeacoaſts, 
becoming more adcitted to riches, grew mere conſtant to their d::ellings : of whom ſom, 


grown now rich, compe/s'd their towns about with walls. For cut of a defire of gain, 


the meener ſort unierwent ſervitude with the mighty; and the mighty (thus over- 
balancing at home) with their wealth, brought the leſſer citys (abroad) into ſubjec- 
tien. Thus Pars, the be was a ftranzer, oltain'd ſuch power in Peloponneſus, 
that the country was call after his name. 'i us AT» 1 us obtain'd the Kingdom of 
Mycenz; and thus kingdoms ceith benors limited come to be bertditary; and riſing to 
power, proceeded afterwards o the war againſt 7r7oy, After the war with Troy, 
tho with much ads, and in @ lomg time Greece had conſtant reſt (and land without 
doubt came to property) for ſhifting their ſeals no longer, at length they ſent colonys 
abroad; the Athenians into Ionia with the iſlands, the Peloponneſians into Italy, 
Sicily, and other parts. The power of Greece thus improv'd, and the defire of mony 
withal, their revennes (in what ? not in mony, if yet there was no uſury : therefore 
except a man can ſhew that there was uſury in land) being inlarg'd, in moſt of the 
citys there were erected tyraunys. Let us lay this place to the former, when ou? of @ 
defire of gain the meaner ſort underwent ſervitude with the mighty, it caus'd hereditary 
kingdems with honors limited, as happen'd alſo with us ſince the time of the Goths 
and Jai dals. But when the people came to property in land, and their revenues 


were inlarg'd, ſuch as aſſum'd power over them, not according to the nature Of 


their property or balance, were tyrants: well, and what remedy ? why, then it 
was, ſays the conſiderer, that the Grecians out of an extreme averſion to that which 
was the cauuje of their preſent ſufferings flipt into pepular government, not that upon 
calm 
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 avitneſſes that ſeem to make for the cauſe in which he is entertain'd. Seeing that which 


 becillity of antient times, for which I could have ſo many more than I have leiſure to 
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calm and mature debates they found it beſt, but that they might put themſelves at the 
greateſt diſtance (which ſpirit uſually accompanys all reformations) from that with 
which they were grown into diſſite. Wherby he agrees exactly with his author in 
making out the true force and nature of the balance, working even without deli- 
beration, and whether men will or no. For the government that is natural and 
eaſy, being in no other direction than that of the reſpective balance, is not of choice 
but of neceſſity. The policy of king, lords and commons, was not ſo much from 
the prudence of our anceſtors, as from their neceſſity. If three hundred men held 
at this day the like overbalance to the whole people, it was not in the power of 
prudence to inſtitute any other than the ſame kind of government, thro the ſame 
neceſſity. Thus the meaner fort with Twvcypipes ſubmitting to the mighty, it 
came to kingdoms with hereditary honors : but the people coming to be wealthy, 
call'd their kings, tho they knew not why, tyrants; nay, and uſing them ac- 
cordingly, found out means, with as little deliberation it may be as a bull takes to 
toſs a dog, or a hern to ſplit a hawk (that is, rather, as at the long-run they will 
ever do in the like caſes, by inſtinct, than prudence or debate) to throw down that, 
which by the mere information of ſenſe they could no longer bear ; and which being 
thrown down, they found themſelves eas'd. But the queſtion yet remains, and 
that is, forſooth, whether of theſe is to be call'd antient prudence. To this end, 
never man made a more unlucky choice than the conſiderer has don for himſelf of 
this author, who, in the very beginning of his book, ſpeaking of the Peloponne/ian 
war, or that between the commonwealths of Athens and Lacedemon, ſays, that he 
attions which preceded this, and thoſe again that were more antient, tho the truth of 
them thro length of time cannot by any means be clearly diſcover'd; yet for any argument 
that (looking into times far paſt) he had yet lighted on to perſuade him, he dos not think 
they have bin very great either for matter of war, or otherwiſe; that is, for matter 
of peace or government. And leſt this ſhould not be plain enough, he calls the 
prudence of the three periods, obſerv'd by Mr. Hosss, viz. that from the begin- 
ning of the Grecian memory to the Trojan war, that of the Trojan war it ſelf, and 
that from thence to the preſent commonwealths and wars, wherof he treats, the im- 
becillity of antient times, Wherfore certainly this prevaricator, to give him his own 
fees, has leſs diſcretion than a common attorny, who will be ſure to examin only uboſe 


he affirms to be antient prudence is depos'd by his own witneſs to have bin She im- 


examin, that, (to take only of the moſt authentic} as you have heard one Greec, I 
ſhall add no more than one Roman, and that is FLogus in his prolog, where (com- 
puting the ages of the Romans, in the ſame manner as Thucypipes did thoſe of 
the Greecs) he affirms the time while he liv'd under their kings, to have bin their in- 
fancy; that from the conſuls till they conquer d Italy, their youth; that from hence to 
their emperors, their manly age; and the reſt (with a complement or SaLvo to TRA“ 

JAN his preſent lord) heir dotage. | | | 
Tusk things, tho originally all government amongſt the Greecs and the Romans 
was regal, are no more than they who have not yet. paſt their novitiat in ſtory, might 
have known. Yet, ſays the conſiderer, it ſeems to be a defect of experience to think 
that the Greec and the Roman ations are only conſiderable in antiquity. But is it 
ſuch a defect of experience to think them only conſiderable, as not to think them 
chiefly conſiderable in antiquity, or that the name of antient prudence dos not 
| belong 
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belong to that prudence which was chiefeſt in antiquity ? True, ſays he, it is very 


frequent with ſuch as have bin converſant with Greec and Roman authors, to be led by 


them into a belief that the reſt of the world was a rude inconſiderable people, and, which 
is @ term they very much delight in, altogether barbarous. This ſhould be ſom fine 
tleman that would have univerſitys pull'd down; for the office of a univerſit 
is no more than to preſerve ſo much of antiquity as may keep a nation from ſtink- 
ing, or being barbarous ; which ſalt grew not in monarchys, but in common- 
wealths : or whence has the Chriſtian world that religion and thoſe laws which are 
now common, but from the Hebrews and Romans? or from whence have we arts 
but from theſe or the Greecs ? that we have a doctor of divinity, or a maſter of 
arts, we may thank popular government; or with what languages, with what 
things are ſcholars converſant that are otherwiſe deſcended ? will they ſo plead their 
own caule as to tell us it is poſſible there ſhould be a nation at this day in the world 
without univerſitys, or univerſitys without Hebrew, Greec and Latin, and not be 
barbarous, that is to ſay, rude, unlearn'd, and inconſiderable? yes, this humour 
even among the Greecs and Romans themſelves was a ſervil addiction to narrow prin- 
ciples, and a piece of very pedantical pride. What, man! the Greecs and the Romans 
that of all other would not ſerve, ſervil! their principles, their learning, with 
whoſe ſcraps we ſet up for batchelors, maſters, and doctors of fine things, narrow ! 
their inimitable eloquence a piece of very pedantical pride] the world can never 
make ſenſe of this any otherwiſe than that ſince heads and fellows of colleges became 
the only Greecs and Romans, the Greecs and Romans are become ſervily addicted, of 
narrow principles, very pedants, and prouder of thoſe things they do not under- 
ſtand, than the other were of thoſe they did: for, ſay they, in this queſtion, the ex- 
amples of the Babylonians, Perſians and Egyptians (not to omit the antient and like 
modern diſcoverys of the queen of the Amazons, and of the king of China) cannot 
without groſs 8 be neglefted. This is pretty; they who ſay nothing at all to 
the policy of theſe governments, accuſe me, who have fully open'd it, of negli- 
gence. The Babylonian, Perſian, and, for ought appears to the contrary, the Chi- 


neſe policy, is ſumm'd up, and far excell'd by that at this day of Turiy; and in 


opening this latter, I have „ apa them all, ſo far from neglect, that I every where 
give the Turc his due, whole policy I aſſert to be the bett of this kind, tho not of 
the beſt kind. But they will bear me down, and but with one argument, which 1 


beſeech you mark, that it is abſolutely of the beſt kind; for ſay they, 72 is of 4 


more abſolute form (has more of the man and leſs of the law in it) than is to be met 
with in any kingdom of Europe. 
I am 2. 


temtation of intereſt, downright folly. The intereſt of a people is net their guide but 
their temtation ! we that hold our land divided among us, have not th: ſame tem- 
tation of intereſt that had the ſervil Hebrews, Gretes and Romans; but the fame 


that had the free people of Babylon, Perſia and Egypt, where not the people but the 


prince was ſole landlord ! O the arts in which theſe men are maſters ! to tollow the 
pedantical pride of Moss, Lycurcus, Soron, Romulus, were with us down- 


right folly ; but to follow humble and learned Maxomer or Orrouax, in whoſe 


only model the perfection of the Babylonian, Perſian, Egyptien policy is conſum- 
mated, is antient prudence ! exquiſit politicians? egregious divines, for the leading 
of a people into Egypt or Babylon! theſe things conlider'd, whether antient pru- 
dence, 


this is that kind of government which to hold barbarous, was in 
the Greecs and Romans pedantical pride, but would be in us, who hade net the ſame 
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THE PREROGATIVE 


dence, as I have ſtated it, be downright folly, or as they have ſtated it, be not 
downright knavery, IT appeal to any court of claims in the world, where the judges, 
I mean, have not more in their caps than in their heads, and in their ſlecves than 
the ſcarlet. And wheras men love compendious works, it I gain my cauſe, the 
reader, for an anſwer to the Oxford book, necds look no turther than this chapter. 
For if riches and freedom be the end vi government; and theſe men propoſe no- 
thing but ſlavery, beggery, and Toi citin, what need more words? 


CHAP. Il 


Whether a Commonwealth be rightly defin'd to be a Government of Law: 
and not of Men, and a Monarchy to be the Government of ſom Man, or a 
few Men, and not of Laws ? 


'F: H AT part of the preliminarys which the prevaricator, as is uſual with him, 
recites in this place falſly and fraudulently, 1s thus : relation had to theſe 
two times (that of antient and that of modern prudence) the one, as is computed 
by JAxorri, ending with the liberty of Rome, the other beginning with the arms 
of CzsAR (which extinguiſhing liberty, became the tranſlation of antient into mo- 
dern prudence, introduc'd in the ruin of the Roman empire by the Goths and Van- 
dals) GOVERNMENT (to define it de jure, or according to antient prudence) 
is an art wherby a civil ſociety of men is inſtituted and preſerv'd, upon the foundation 
of common right or intereſt ; or (to follow AriSTOTLE and Livy) it is an empire of 
laws, and not of men. | 

AND government, to define it de facto, or according to modern prudence, is an 
art wherby ſom man, or ſom few men, ſubject a city or a nation, aud rule it according 
to his or their privat intereſt, which, becauſe laws in ſuch caſes are made according to 
wy intereſt of a man, or ſom few familys, may be ſaid to be an empire of men, and not 
of laws. | | 

HeREesy it is plain, whether in an empire of laws, and not of men, as a com- 
monwealth ; or in an empire of men, and not of laws, as monarchy : firſt, That 
law muſt equally procede from will, that is, either from the will of the whole peo- 
ple, as in a commonwealth ; from the will of one man, as in an abſolute, or * 
the will of a few men, as in a regulated monarchy. 

SECONDLY, That will, whether of one or more, or all, is not preſum'd to be, 
much leſs to act without a mover. 3 

Tr1ikDLy, That the mover of the will is intereſt. 

_ FourTHLyY, That intereſts alſo being of one, or more, or of all; thoſe of one 
man, or of a few men, where laws are made accordingly, being more privat than 
coms duly up to the law, the nature wherof lys not in partiality * in juſtice, may 
be call'd the empire of men, and not of laws: and that of the whole people coming 
up to the public intereſt (which is no other than common right and juſtice, exclud- 
ing all partiality or privat intereſt) may be call'd the empire of laws, and not of 
men. By all which put together, wheras it is demonſtrable that in this diviſion of 
government I do not ſtay at the will, which muſt have ſom motive or mover, but 
go to the firſt and remoteſt notion of government, in the foundation and origination of 
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it, in which lys the credit of this diviſion, and the definition of the ſeveral members, 
that is to ſay, of intereſt, whether privat or public ; the prevaricator tells me, 
that this divi/ion- of government having (he knows not how) /oft its credit, the defini- 
tions of the ſeveral members of it need not be conſider d further, than that they com not 
at all up to the firſt and remoteſt notion of ee in the foundation and origination 

being here neglected, there is little hope the 
ſubſequent diſcourſe can have in it the light of probable ſatisfattion, much leſs the force 
of infallible demonſtration, 

Var good! intereſt it ſhould ſeem then is not the firſt and remoteſt notion of go- 
vernment, but that which he will outthrow; and at this caſt, by ſaying, hat the 
declaration of the will of the ſoverain power is calPd law : which if it outlives the per- 
ſon whoſe will it was, it is only becauſe the perſons who ſuccede in power are preſum'd to 
have the ſame will, unleſs they manifeſt the contrary, and that is the abrogation of the 
law; ſo that ſtill the government is not in the law, but in the perſon whoſe will gave a 
being to that law. I might as well ſay, the declaration to all men by theſe preſents 
that a man ows mony is call'd a bond; which if it outlives the perſon that enter'd 
into that bond, it is only becauſe the perſons that ſuccede him in his eſtate, are 
preſum'd to have the ſame will, unleſs they manifeſt the contrary, and that is, the 
abrogation or N the bond ; ſo that ſtill the debt is not in the bond, but 
in his will who gave a being to that bond. If it be alleg'd againſt this example, 
that it is a privat one, the caſe may be put between ſeveral princes, ſtates or go- 
vernments, or between ſeveral ſtates of the ſame principality or government, 
whether it be a regulated monarchy or a commonwealth ; for in the like obligation 
of the ſtates (as of the king, the lords, and commons) or partys agreeing, autho- 
ritate patrum & juſſu populi, till the partys that ſo agreed to the obligation, ſhall 
agree to repeal or cancel it, lys all law that is not merely in the will of one man, 
or of one ſtate, or party, as the oligarchy. But not to diſpute theſe things further 
in this place, let the government be what it will, for the prevaricator to fetch the 
origination of law no further than the will (while he knows very well that I fetch'd 
it from intereſt, the antecedent of will) and yet to boaſt that he has outthrown me, 
I ſay he is neither an honeſt man, nor a good bowler. No matter, he will be a 
better gunner; for where J ſaid that the magiſtrat upon the bench is that to the 
law, which a gunner upon his platform is to his cannon, he gos about to take 
better aim, and ſays, If the proportion of things be accurately confider'd, it will appear 
that the laden cannon anſwers not to the laws, but to the power of the perſon whoſe 
will created thoſe laws : which if ſom of them that the power of the perſon whole 
will created them, intended ſhould be of as good ſtuff or carriage as the reſt, do 
nevertheleſs according to the nature of their matter or of their charge, com ſhort 
or over, and others break or recoil; ſure this report of the prevaricator is not ac- 
cording to the bore of my gun, but according to the bore of ſuch a gunner. Yet 
again, if he be not ſo good a gunner, he will be a better anatomiſt : for wheras I 
affirm, that to ſay, Ar1sToTLE and Cicero wrote not the rights or rules of their 
politics from the principles of nature, but tranſcrib'd them into their books out of 
the practice of their own commonwealths, is as if a man ſhould fay of famous 
Hasvey, that he tranſcrib'd his circulation of the blood, not out of the principles 
of nature, but cut of the anatomy of this or that body: he anſwers, that the whole 


force of this objeftion amounts but to this, that becauſe Harvey in his circulation has 
G g follow'd 
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follow'd the principles of nature, therfore Ar1STOTLE and Cictto bave dow ſo in their 


diſcourſes of government. 

 PaerTTyY! it is ſaid in Scripture, Thy word is ſweet as hony: amounts that 
but to this, becauſe hony is ſweet, therfore the word of God is ſweet? to ſay that 
my lord protector has not conquer'd many nations, were as if one ſhould ſay, 
CæxsAR had not conquer'd many nations: amounts that but to this, becauſe C- 
sax conquer'd many nations, therfore my lord protector has conquer'd many na- 
tions? what I produce as a ſimilitude, he calls an objection; where I ſay, ac, he 
ſays, becauſe : what ingenious man dos not deteſt ſuch a cheat! a ſimilitude is 
brought to ſhew how a thing is or may be, not to prove that it is 10; it is us'd for 
illuſtration, not as an argument: the candle I held did not ſet up the poſt, but 


ſhew where the poſt was ſet, and yet this blind buzz ard has run his head againſt it. 


Nor has he yet enough; if he be not the better naturaliſt, he will be the better 
divine, tho he ſhould make the worſe ſermon. My doctrin and uſe upon that of 
SOLOMON, I have ſeen ſervants upon horſes, and princes walking as ſervants upon the 


ground, diſcovers the true means wherby the principles of power and authority, the 


goods of the mind and of fortune, may ſo meet and twine in the wreath or crown 
of empire, that the government ſtanding upon earth like a holy altar, and breath- 
ing perpetual incenſe to heaven ir juſtice and piety, may be ſomthing, as it were 
between heaven and earth; while that only which is propos'd by the beſt, and re- 
ſolv'd by the moſt, becoms law, and fo the whole government an empire of laws, 
and not of men. This he ſays is a goodly ſermon; it is honeſt, and ſenſe. But let 
any man make ſenſe or honeſty of this doctrin, which is his own; To ſay that laws 
do or can govern, is to amuſe ourſelves with a form of ſpeech, as when we ſay time, or 
age, or death, dos ſuch a thing ;, to which indeed the phanſy of poets, and ſuperſtition 
of women, may adapt a perſon, and give a power of attion;,, but wiſe men know they 
are only expreſſions of ſuch actions or qualifications as belong to things or perſons. 

SPEAK Out; is it the word of God, or the knavery and nonſenſe of ſuch preachers 
that ought to govern? are we to hearken to that of the Talmud, there is more in 
the word of a ſcribe, than in the words of the law; or that which Chriſt therupon 
ſays to the Phariſees, You have made the word of God of no effect by your traditions ? 
ſay, is the commonwealth to be govern'd in the word of a prieſt or a Phariſee, or 
by the vote of the people, and the intereſt of mankind ? 


CHAF. I. 
' Whether the balance of domanton in land be the natural cauſe of empire? 


HE doctrin of the balance is that, tho he ſtrains at it, which choaks the 
prevaricator ; for this of all others is that principle which makes the politics, 
not ſo before the invention of the ſame, to be undeniable throout, and (not to 
meddle with the mathematics, an art I underſtand as little as mathematicians do 
this) the moſt demonſtrable of any whatſoever. | | 
For this cauſe I ſhall rather take pleaſure than pains to look back, or tread the 
fame path with other, and perhaps plainer ſteps: as thus; if a man having one 
hundred pounds a year may keep one ſervant, or have one man at his command, 
then having one hundred times fo much, he may keep one hundred ſervants ; and 
I this 
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this multiply'd by a thouſand, he may have one hundred thouſand men at his Chap. Ill 
command. Now that the ſingle perſon, or nobility of any country in Europe,. 


that had but half ſo many men at command, would be king or prince, is that 
which I think no man will doubt. But * vo mony, no Switzers, as the French 
ſpeak : if the mony be flown, ſo are the men alſo. Tho riches in general have 
wings, and be apt to bate; yet thoſe in land are the moſt hooded, and ty'd to the 
perch, wheras thoſe in mony have the leaſt hold, and are the ſwifteſt of flight. A 
bank where the mony takes not wing, but to come home ſeiz'd, or like a coyduck, 
may well be great; but the treaſure of the Iudys going out, and not upon returns, 
makes no bank. Whence a bank never paid an army; or paying an army, ſoon 
became no bank. But where a prince or a nobility has an eſtate in land, the re- 


venue wherof will defray this charge, there their men are planted, have toes that 


are roots, and arms that bring forth what fruit you pleaſe. | 

Tuus a ſingle perſon is made, or a nobility makes a king, not with difficulty, 
or any greater prudence, but with eaſe, the reſt coming home, as the ox that only 
knows his maſter's crib, but mult ſtarve or repair to it. Nor for the ſame reaſon 1s 
government acquir'd with more eaſe than it is preſerv'd; that is, if the foundation 
of property be in land: but if in mony, lightly com, lightly go. The reaſon why a 
ſingle perſon, or the nobility that has one hundred thouſand men, or half ſo many 
at command, will have the government, is that the eſtate in land, wherby they 
are able to maintain ſo many, in any European territory, muſt overbalance the reſt 
that remains to the people, at leaſt three parts in four, by which means they are 
no more able to diſpute the government with him or them, than your ſervant 1s 
with you. Now for the ſame reaſon, if the people hold three parts in four of the 
territory, it is plain there can neither be any ſingle perſon nor nobility able to diſ- 
pute the government with them; in this caſe therfore, except force be interpos'd, 
they govern themſelves. So by this computation of the balance of property or do- 
minion in the land, you have according to the threefold foundation of property, 
the root or generation of the threefold kind of government or empire. 

Ir one man be ſole landlord of a territory, or overbalance the whole people, 
three parts in four, or thereabouts, he is Grand Signior ; for ſo the Turc, not from 
his _— but his property is call'd; and the empire in this caſe is abſolute mo- 
narchy. | 

Ir the few, or a nobility, or a nobility with a clergy, be landlords to ſuch a pro- 
portion as overbalances the people in the like manner, they may make whom they 
pleaſe king; or if they be not pleas'd with their king, down with him and ſer up 
whom they like better; a HENRY the Fourth, or the Seventh, a Guis, a MonT- 
FORT, a NEv1L, or a PoRTER, ſhould they find that beſt for their own ends and 
purpoſes : for as not the balance of the king, but that of the nobility in this caſe 


is the cauſe of the government, ſo not the eſtate or riches of the prince or captain, 


but his virtue or ability, or fitneſs for the ends of the nobility, acquires that com- 
mand or office. This for ariſtocracy, or mix'd monarchy. But if the whole pco- 
ple he landlords, or hold the land fo divided among them, that no one man or 
number of men within the compaſs of the few, or ariſtocracy overbalance them, it 
is a Commonwealth. Such is the branch in the root, or the balance of property 
naturally producing empire ; which not confuted, no man ſhall be able to batter 
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my ſuperſtructures, and which confuted, I lay down my arms. Till then, if the 
cauſe neceſſarily precede the effect, property muſt have a being before empire, or 
beginning with it, muſt be ſtill firſt in order. | 

ProPERTY coms to have a being before empire or government two ways, either 
by a natural or violent revolution. Natural revolution happens from within, or by 
commerce, as when a government erected upon one balance, that for example of a 
nobility or a clergy, thro the decay of their eſtates coms to alter to another balance, 


which alteration in the root of property, leaves all to confuſion, or produces a 


new branch or government, according to the kind or nature of the root. Violent 
revolution happens from without, or by arms, as when upon conqueſt there follows 
confiſcation. Confiſcation again is of three kinds, when the captain taking all to 
himſelf, plants his army by way of military colonys, benefices, or timars, which 
was the policy of MayomeT ; or when the captain has ſom ſhares, or a nobili 
that divides with him, which was the policy introduc'd by the Goths and Vandals; 
or when the captain divides the inheritance by lots, or otherwiſe, to the whole 
people; which policy was inſtituted by Gop or Moss in the commonwealth of 
Lrael. This triple diſtribution, whether from natural or violent revolution, returns 
as to the generation of empire to the ſame thing, that is, to the nature of the balance 
already ſtated and demonſtrated. Now let us ſee what the prevaricator will ſay, 
which firſt is this: 


THE aſſertion, that property producing empire conſiſts only in land, appears te po- 


ſitive. A pig of my own ſow; this is no more than I told him, only there is more 


imply'd in what I told him, than he will fee; which therfore I ſhall now further 


explain. The balance in mony may be as | or better than that of land in three 


Deut. 15. 6. 
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caſes. Firſt, where there is no property of land yet introduc'd, as in Greece during 
the time of her antient imbecillity; whence, as is noted by Tavcypipes, the 
meaner ſort thro a defire of gain underwent the ſervitude of the mighty, Secondly, in 
citys of ſmall territory and great trade, as Holland and Genoa, the land not being 
able to feed the people, who muſt live upon traffic, is overbalanc'd by the means 
of that traffic, which is mony. Thirdly, in a narrow country, where the lots are 
at a low ſcantling, as among the 1/aelits, if care be not had of mony in the regu- 
lation of the ſame, it will eat out the balance of land, For which cauſe, tho an 
Jraelit might both have mony, and put it to uſury (hou ſhalt lend [upon uſury] 
to many nations) yet might he not lend it upon uſury to a citizen or brother: whence 
two things are manifeſt : firſt, that uſury in itſelf is not unlawful: and next, that 
uſury in Jrael was no otherwiſe forbidden, than as it might com to overthrow the 
balance or foundation of the government; for where a lot as to the general 
amounted not perhaps to four acres, a man that ſhould have had a thouſand 
pounds in his purſe, would not have regarded ſuch a lot in compariſon of his 
mony ; and he that ſhould have bin half ſo much in debt, would have bin quite 
eaten out. Uſury is of ſuch a nature, as, not forbidden in the like caſes, muſt de- 


vour the government. The Roman people, while their territory was no bigger, 
and their lots, which exceeded not two acres a man, were yet ſcantier, were flead 


alive with it; and if they had not help'd themſelves by their tumults, and the in- 
ftitution of their tribuns, it had totally ruin'd both them and their government. 
In a commonwealth, whoſe territory is very ſmall, the balance of the government 
being laid upon the land, as in Lacedemon, it will not be ſufficient to forbid uſury, 
but mony itſelf muſt be forbidden. Whence Lycurevs allow'd of none, or of ſuch 
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only as being of old, or otherwiſe uſeleſs iron, was little better, or if you will, little 
worſe than none, The prudence of which law appear'd in the negle& of is, as 
when LysANDER, general for the Lacedemonians in the Peloponne/ian war, having 
taken Athens, and brought home the ſpoil of it, occaſion'd the ruin of that com- 
monwealth in her victory. The land of Canaan compar'd with Spain or England, 
was at the moſt but a Torifhire, and Laconia was leis than Canaan, Now if we 
imagin Yorkſhire divided, as was Canaan into ſix hundred thouſand lots, or as was 
Laconia, into thirty thouſand ; a Yorkſhire man having one thouſand pounds in his 
purſe, would, I believe, have a better eſtate in mony than in land; wherfore in 
this caſe, to make the land hold the balance, there is no way but either that of 
Iſrael by forbidding uſury, or that of Lacedemon by forbidding mony. Where a 
{mall ſum may com to overbalance a man's eſtate in land, there I ſay uſury or 
mony for the preſervation of the balance in land, muſt of neceſſity be forbidden, 
or the government will rather reſt upon the balance of mony, than upon that of 
land, as in Holland and Genoa. But in a territory of ſuch extent as Spain, or Eng- 


land, the land being not to be overbalanc'd by mony, there needs no forbidding of 


mony or uſury. In Lacedemon merchandize was forbidden, in Jrael and Rome it 
was not exercis'd ; wherfore to theſe uſury muſt have bin the more deſtructive : but 
in a country where merchandize 1s exercis'd, it is ſo far from being deſtructive, 
that it is neceſſary ; elſe that which might be of profit to the commonwealth would 
ruft unprofitably in private purfes, there being no man that will venture his mony 
but thro hope of ſom gain; which if it be ſo regulated that the borrower may gain 
more by it than the lender, as at four in the hundred, or therabouts, uſury becoms 
a mighty profit to the public, and a charity to privat men; in which ſenſe we may 
not be perſuaded by them that do not obſerve theſe different cauſes, that it is againſt 
Scripture. Had uſury to a brother bin permitted in Jrael, that government had 
bin overthrown : but that ſuch a territory as England or Spain cannot be overbalanc'd 
by mony, whether it be a ſcarce or plentiful commodity, whether it be accumu- 
lated by parſimony as in the purſe of Henky the 77, or preſented by fortune, as 
in the revenue of the Indys, is ſufficiently demonſtrated, or ſhall be. 

FixsT, by an argument ad hominem, one good enough for the prevaricator, who 
argues thus : The wiſdom or the riches of another man can never give him a title to my 
obedience, nor oblige Mr. HaRRincToN to give his clothes or mony to the next man he 
meets, wiſer or richer than himſelf. | 

Ir he had ſaid ſtronger, he had ſpoiPF'd all; for the parting with a man's clothes 
or mony 1n that caſe, cannot be help'd : now the richer, as to the caſe in debate, 
is the ſtronger, that is, the advantage of ſtrength remains to the balance. But 
well; he preſumes me to have clothes and mony of my own, let him put the ſame 
caſe in the people, or the ſimilitude does not hold. But if the people have clothes 
and mony of their own, theſe muſt either riſe (for the bulk) out of property in 
land, or at leaſt out of the cultivation of the land, or the revenue of induſtry ; 
which if it be dependent, they muſt give ſuch a part of their clothes and mony to 
preſerve that dependence out of which the reſt arifos to him or them on whom they 
depend, as he or they ſhall think fit, or parting with nothing to this end, mult 
lole all; that is, if they be renants, they muſt pay their rent, or turn out. So it 


they have clothes or mony dependently, the balance of land is in the landlord or 


landlords of the people: but if they have clothes and mony independently, then 


the balance of land muſt of neceſſity be in the people themſelves, in which cate 
| | they 
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they neither would, if there were any ſuch, nor can, becauſe there be noſuch, give 
their mony or clothes to ſuch as are wiſer, or richer, or ſtronger than themſelves. 
So it is not a man's clothes and mony or riches, that oblige him to acknowledge 
the title of his obedience to him that is wiſer or richer, but a man's no clothes or 
mony, or his poverty, with which, 1f the prevaricator ſhould come to want, he 
could not fo finely prevaricat but he muſt ſerve ſom body, ſo he were rich, no 
matter if leſs wiſe than himſelf. Wherfore ſeeing the people cannot be ſaid to have 


clothes and mony of their own without the balance in land, and having the balance 


in land, will never give their clothes, or mony, or obedience to a ſingle perſon, or 
a nobility, tho theſe ſnould be the richer in mony; the prevaricator by his own ar- 
gument has evinc'd that in ſuch a territory as England or Spain, mony can never 
com to overbalance land. | 

For a ſecond demonſtration of this truth, HEN RVY the Seventh, tho he miſs'd of 
the Indys, in which for my part I think him happy, was the richeſt in mony of 
Engliſh princes. Nevertheleſs this acceſſion of revenue did not at all preponderat 
on the king's part, nor change the balance. But while making farms of a ſtandard 


he increas'd the yeomanry, and cutting off retainers he abas'd the nobility, began 


Conſid. p. 16. 


that breach in the balance of land, which proceding has ruin'd the nobility, and in 
them that government. | | 
For a third, the monarchy of Spain ſince the fver of Potoſi ſaild up the Guadal- 
quivir, which in Engliſh is, ſince that king had the Indys, ſtands upon the ſame ba- 
lance in the lands of the nobility on which it always ſtood. 12 
Ax ſo the learned concluſion of the prevaricator (That it is not to be doubted but 
a revenue ſufficient to maintain a force able [to cry ware horns] or beat down all oppo- 
ſition, dos equally conduce to empire, whether it ariſes from rents, lands, profits of 
ready mony, dutys, cuſtoms, &C.) aſks you no more than where you ſaw her premiſes. 
For unleſs they aſcended his monti, and Ins banks, it is not to be imagin'd which 
way they went; and with theſe, becauſe he is a profeſt zealot for monarchy, I 
would wiſh him by no means to be montebanking or meddling : for the purſe of a 
rince never yet made a bank, nor, till ſpending and trading mony be all one, ever 
Mall. The Genoeſe, which the king of Spain could never do with the Indys, can 
make you a bank out of letters of exchange, and the Hollander with herrings. Let 
him com no more here: where there is a bank, ten to one there is a common- 
wealth. A king is a ſoldier, or a lover, neither of which makes a good merchant, 


and without merchandize you will have a lean bank. It is true, the family of the 


Mebiei were both merchants and made a bank into a throne : but it was in com- 
monwealth of merchants, in a ſmall territory, by great purchaſes in land, and 
rather in a mere confuſion than under any ſettl'd government; which cauſes, if he 
can give them all ſuch another meeting, may do as much for another man. Other- 
wiſe let it be agreed and reſolv'd, that in a territory of any extent, the balance of 


empire confiſts in land and not in mony ; always provided that in caſe a prince has 


occaſion. to run away, as Henry the Third of France did out of Poland, his balance 
in ready mony is abſolutely the moſt proper for the carrying on of ſo great and ſudden an 
enterprixe. | 

IT is an excellent way of diſputing, when a man has alleg'd no experience, no 
example, no reaſon, to conclude with zo doubt. Certainly upon ſuch occaſions it 
is not unlawful nor unreaſonable to be merry. Reaſons, ſays one comedian, are 
at ſo common as blackberrys. For all that, ſays another comedian, wo doubt but a 
| revenue 
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OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


egvenue in taxes is as good as a revenue in feeſimple; for this, in brief, is the ſenſe of 
his former particular, or that part of it, which, the monti and the banks being al- 
ready diſcharg*d, remains to be anſwer'd. Yet that the rents and profits of a man's 
land in feeſimple or property, com in naturally and eaſily, by common conſent or 
concernment, that is, by virtue of the law founded upon the public intereſt, and 
therfore voluntarily eſtabliſh'd by the whole people, is an apparent thing. So a 
man that will receive the rents and profits of « other mens land, muſt either take 
them by mere force, or bring the people to make a law divelting themſelves of ſo 
much of their property; which upon the matter is all one, becauſe a people poſſeſt 


of the balance, cannot be brought to make ſuch a law, further than they tee ne- 


ceſſary for their common defence, but by force, nor to keep it any longer than that 
force continues. It is true, there is not only ſuch a thing in nature as health, but 


ſicknefs too: nor do I deny that there is ſuch a thing as a government againſt the 
balance. But look about, ſeek, find where it ſtood, how it was nam'd, how lik'd, 


or how long it laſted. Otherwiſe the comical propoſition coms to this, it is not to 
be doubted but that violence may be permanent or durable, and the blackberry, for it is 


becauſe nature is permanent or durable! what other conſtruction can be made of 


theſe words? it is not to be doubted but a revenue ſufficient to maintain a force able to 


beat down all oppoſition (that is, a force able to raiſe ſuch a revenue) dos equally (on 


which word grows the #lackberry ) conduce to empire; that is, as much as could any 
natural balance of the ſame ! he may ſtain mouths, as he has don ſom, but he 


ſhall never make a politician. The earth yields her natural increaſe without loſing 


her heart; but if you com once to force her, look your force continue, or ſhe 
yields you nothing: and the balance of empire conſiſting of earth, is of the nature 
of her element. 

Divixzs are given to ſpeak much of things which the conſiderer balks in this 
place that wou'd check them, to the end he may fly out with them in others, wherto 
they do not belong, as where he ſays, that government is founded either upon pater- 
nity, and the natural advantage the firſt father had over all the reſt of mankind, who 
were his ſons; or elſe from the increaſe of ſtrength or power in ſom man or men, to 


whoſe will the reſt ſubmit, that by their ſubmiſſion they may avoid ſuch miſchief as 


otherwiſe would be brought upon them. Which two vagarys are to be fetch'd home 
to this place. 

For the former; if Apam had liv'd till now, he could have ſeen no other than 
his own children; and ſo that he muſt have bin king by the right of nature, was 
his peculiar prerogative. . But whether the eldeſt fon of his houſe, if the prevari- 


cator can find him at this time of day, has the ſame right, is ſomwhat diſputable; 
becauſe it was early when ABGAHAMu and Lor divided territorys, became ſeveral : 


kings: and not long after when the ſons of Jacos being all patriarchs, by the ap- 


pointment of G d, . whoſe right ſure was not inferior to that of Apau, tho he had 
livd, came under popular government. Wherfore the advantage of a firſt father 
is for grave men a pleaſant fancy; nevertheleſs if he had liv'd till now, I hope. 


they underſtand that the whole earth would have bin his demeans, and ſo the ba- 


lance of his property muſt have anſwer'd to his empire, as did that alſo of ARA 
Hau and Lor to theirs. Wherfore this way of deduction coms directly home 


again to the balance. Paterfamilias Latifundia poſſidens, & neminem alia lege in 


ſuas terras recipiens quam ut ditioni ſue, qui recipiuntur, ſe ſubjiciant, eſt Rex, ſays 
GRoTIvs, Fathers of familys are of three ſorts, either a fole landlord, as Aba, 


and. 
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232 | THE PREROGATIVE 


Book I. and then he is an abſolute monarch; or a few landlords, as Lor and Arranay, 
- with the patriarchs of thoſe days; who if they join'd not together, were ſo many 
| rinces; or if they join'd made a mix'd monarchy ; or, as GroTivs believes, a 
ind of commonwealth adminiſter'd in the land of Canaan by MELcHisEDEc, to 
whom as king and prieſt ABRAHAM paid tithes of all that he had. Such a magi- 
ſtracy was alſo that of JeTHRo, king and prieſt in the commonwealth of Midian. 
Father of familys for the third ſort, as when the multitude are landlords (which 
happen'd in the diviſion of the land of Canaan) make a commonwealth, And 
thus much, however it was out of the prevaricator's head in the place now deduc'd, 
he, excepting no further againſt the balance than that it might conſiſt as wel! in 
mony as in land, had confeſt before. : | | 

His ſecond vagary is in his deduction of empire from increaſe of ſtrength, for 
which we muſt once more round about our coalſire. The ſtrength wherby this effect 
can be expected, conſiſts not in a pair of fiſts, but in an army; and an army is a 
beaſt with a great belly, which ſubſiſts not without very large paſtures : ſo if one 
man has ſufficient paſture, he may feed ſuch a beaſt; if a tew have the paſture, 
they muſt feed the beaſt, and the beaſt is theirs that feed it. But if the people be 
the ſheep of their own paſtures, they are not only a flock of ſheep, but an army of 
lions, tho by ſom accidents, as I confeſt before, they be for a ſeaſon confinable to 
their dens. So the advantage or increaſe of ſtrength depends alſo upon the balance. 
There 1s nothing in the world to ſwear this principle out of countenance, but the 

fame of PhALARISs, GELon, Dionysivs, AcaTHOCLEs, NaBis, &c. with which 
much good do them that like it. It is proper to a government upon the balance to 
take root at home, and ſpread outwards ; and to a government againſt the balance 
to ſeek a root abroad, and to ſpread inwards. The former is ſure, but the latter 
never ſucceſsful. AcGaTHocLEs for having conquer'd Africa, took not the better 
root in Syracuſa.. Parvi ſunt arma foras, niſi ſit conſilium domi. 

To conclude this chapter; the prevaricator gives me this thanks for finding out 
the balance of dominion (being as antient in nature as her ſelf, and yet as new in art 
as my writing) that 1 have given the world cauſe to complain of a great diſappointment, 
who, while at my hand that ſatisfaction in the principles of government was expected, 
which ſeveral great wits had in vain ſtudy'd, have in diver/ifying riches in words only, 
as property, dominion, agrarian, balance, made up no more than a new lexicon, ex- 
preſſing the ſame thing that was known before; ſeeing the opinion that riches are power 
is (as antient as the firſt book of Tawucypipes, or the politics of Ax IsToTLE, and) 
not omitted by Mr. Hos, or any other politician. Which is as if he had told Dr. 
Harvey, that wheras the blood is the life was an opinion as antient as Moss, and 
no girl ever prick'd her finger, but knew it muſt have a courſe; he had given the 
world cauſe to complain of great diſappointment in not ſhewing a man to be made 
of gingerbread, and his veins to run malmſy. 
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CH AB Iv. 


Whether the Balance of Empire be well divided into National and Provin- 
cial; and whether theſe two, or any Nations that are of diſtinel Balance, 


coming to depend upon one and the ſame Head, ſuch a mixture creates a 
new Balance. 


HE balance of empire that is national, as it is ſtated in the former chapter, 
ſtands in a regulated or mix'd monarchy upon the property or native intereſt 
of the nobility ; in a commonwealth, upon the property or native intereſt of the 
people; ſo theſe are very natural. But the balance of abſolute monarchy, par- 
taking of force as well as nature, 1s a mix'd thing, and not much differcat trom 
the balance of provincial empire, or the manner of holding a province or con- 
quer'd country. In a province, if the native that is rich be admitted to power, 
the power grows up native, and overtops the foren: therfore you muſt either not 
plant your citizens in your provinces, where in time they will become native; or, 
ſo planting them, neither truſt them with power nor with arms. Thus the provin- 
cial balance coms to be contrary to the national. And as where empire 1s native or 
national, the adminiſtration of it can be no otherwiſe than according to the national 
balance; ſo where empire is foren or provincial, the adminiſtration of it can be 
no otherwiſe than contrary to the national balance. That this may be admitted with- 
out oppoſition the conſiderer is inclining to allow, always provided he be ſatisfy*'d in 
this demand, whether diſtinct balances under the ſame head or governor, as thoſe of 
Caſtile and Arragon, the power of the king (I preſume he means by the balance of a 
nobility) being greater in the one, and that of the people in the other, may not ſo poiſe 
one the other, as to produce a new balance. To which I anſwer, That no one go- 
vernment whatſoever has any more than one of two balances; that except in the 
cales excepted, of land which is national, or that of arms which is provincial. 
Wherfore if the king of Spain by his war againſt the commons altered the balance 
of Arragon, it muſt have bin one of two ways, either by ſtrengthning the balance 
of the nobility, and governing the Arragonian people by them, in which caſe their 
balance, tho altered, remained yet national; or by holding both nobility and peo- 
ple by a provincial governor and an army, in which caſe his empire in that king- 
dom is provincial, There is no third way; nor, putting the caſe that the balance 
of Caſtile be national, and that of Arragon provincial, dos this any more create in 
the monarchy of Spain a third balance of empire, than did the multiplication of 
aſſociations and provinces, divers for their balances, in the commonwealth of 
Rome. England and Scotland being united in one prince, made, if it had bin 
rightly” us'd, an increaſe of ſtrength, but not a third balance; nor do the king- 
doms in Spain. Whether a ſoverainty has many territorys and pfovinces in ſub— 
jection, or in league, it is all one as to this point; the ſtronger union or league 
will give the ſtronger balance: and the caſe of the preſent ſoveraintys in Europe 
being no other, the more nice than wiſe ſpeculation of the conſiderer, who has not 
bin able to diſcern the balance of a league from that of empire, is a mare's neſt, 
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GH AFP. V. 


Ii hether there be any common Right or Intereſt of Mankind diſtinct from 1. 


parts taken ſeverally ; and how by the Orders of a Commonwealth it ma; 
be bit diftinguiſh'd from privat Intereſt. 


N the next place the prevaricator dos not go about to play the man, but th 

unlucky boy. Where I ſay that the ſoul of man is miſtreſs of two potent rival:, 
reaſon and paſſion ; he dos not ſtand to weigh the truth of the thing, or the fitne!; 
of the compariſon, either of which had been fair; but tumbles Dick upon Sis, thc 
logic upon the rhetoric, the ſenſe upon the figure, and ſcuds away in this manner: 
If I could be perſuaded Mr. HarrRinGToON was ſo far in earneſt, as to expett any mon 
ſhou'd be convincd by the metaphorical uſe of two or three words, ſom farther con- 
fideration might be proposd. This is to uſe his readers as the fox dos the dogs, when 
having piſt upon his tail, and flapt it in their eys, he gets away. Dos not his boo: 
deſerve to be gilded and carry'd in ſtateſmen's pokes? alas! mine are nothing? 
Quis leget hac? vel duo, vel nemo: they break the ſtationer. And yet let me com- 
fort myſelf, whoſe are better? the prevaricator ſeems to ſet every whit as light by 
thoſe of Hooker and GromT1vs, at leaſt where they favor me. The opinions of 
Gsortus, ſays he, cannot cblige us beyond the reaſons wheron they are founded; and 
what are thoſe ? he will diſpute againſt that which he dares not repeat: that his 
comment may take you by the noſe, he has left out the text. The words of Gao- 
ius are of this ſenſe: Tho it be truly ſaid that the creatures are naturally carry'd to 
their proper utility, this ought not to be taken in too general a ſenſe, ſeeing divers of 
them abſtain from their own profit, either in regard of thoſe of the ſame kind, or at 
leaſt of their young. Which words, ſays the prevaricator, carry à great reſtriction in 
them, and the way of producing attions in beaſts is ſo different from the emanation of 
human reaſon (mark the impoſtor ! the author is ſpeaking of natural affection, and 
he wipes out that, and puts in Human reaſon) that the inferences from (the natural at- 
fection of) the one, to the (degree of reaſon which is in the) other, muſt needs be very 
weak, Excellent! dos it therfore follow that the eminent degree of reaſon, wher- 
withal God has indu'd man, mult in him deface that natural affection, and deſer- 
tion in ſome caſes of privat for common good, which is apparent even in beaſts ? 
what do reverend divines mean to cry up this infidel ? nay, is not be worſe than an 
infidel that provides not for his own family! a commonwealth is but a great family; 
and a family is a little commonwealth. Even beaſts, in ſparing out of their own 
mouths, and expoling themſelves to danger for their young, provide for their fa- 
milys ; and in providing for their familys, provide for their whole commonwealth ; 
that is, forſake in ſom things their privat good and ſafety, for the good of the pub- 
lic, or of the kind. In this caſe it is that even ſtones or heavy things, ſays Hook ER, 
forjake their ordinary wont er centre, and fly upwards to relieve the diſtreſs of nature 
in common. Wretch that he is, ſhall a ſtone upon this occaſion fly upwards, and 
will he have a man to go downwards! yes, Mr. Hook ER's expreſſion, ſays he, 7s 
altogether figurative, and it is eaſier to prove from thence that things wanting ſenſe 
mate diſcourſes, and ad by election, than that there is ſuch a thing as a common inter eſt 
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OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT, 
of mankind. This is like the reſt, Hoox ER ſpeaks of the neceſſity that is in na- 


ture, and this gentleman tranſlates that ſenſe into the word ele#ion. So becauſe a 
ſtone is neceſſitated to comply with the common intereſt of nature, without dif. 
courſe or election; therfore it rather follows from hence, that things wanting ſenſe 
make diſcourſes, and att by election, than that there is ſuch a thing as a common intereſt 
of mankind. His old trick. I do not ſay, that becauſe it is fo with the other crea- 
tures, therfore it muſt be ſo with man: but as we ſee it is with the creatures in this 
part, ſo we find it to be with man. And that ſo, and more than ſo, we find it to 
be with man (who tho he be evil, gives good things to his children, will work hard, 
lay up, deny himſelf, venture his life for his little commonwealth) is thus further 
demonſtrated. All civil laws acknowlege that there is a common intereſt of man- 
kind, and all civil laws procede from the nature of man; therfore it is in the na- 
ture of man to acknowlege that there is a common intereſt of mankind, Upon 
this acknowlegement of mankind, a man that ſteals is put to death, which cer- 
tainly is none of his privat intereſt : nor is a man put to death for any other man's 
privat intereſt : therfore there is a common intereſt of mankind diſtinct from the 
parts taken ſeverally. But this, tho acknowleg'd in part by all governments, yet 


thro their natural frailty is nothing ſo well provided for in ſom as in others: for if 


the power be in one or a few men, one or a few men, we know, may be thieves, 
and the rather, becauſe applying mony that is public, without a conſideration that 
is public, to uſes that are privat, is thieving. But ſuch thieves will not be hang'd 
in this caſe therfore the government gos not upon public but privat intereſt. In 
the frame of ſuch a government as can go upon no other than the public intereſt, 
conſiſts that whole philoſophy of the ſoul which concerns policy: and this whole phi- 
loſophy of the ſoul being throout the commonwealth of Oceana demonitrated ; for 
the prevaricator to inſinuat that I have omitted it, is to ſhew what it is that he 
loves more than truth. The main of this philoſophy conſiſts in depoſing paſſion, 
and advancing reaſon to the throne of empire. I expected news in this place, that 
this were to promiſe more for the magiſtrat or the people than has bin perform'd 
by the ſtoics ; but two girls, meaning no body any harm, have provok'd his 
wrath, forſooth, to ſuch extravagancy by the way, that tho in all modeſty it were 
torbid, as he confeſſes, by their cheeks, which diſcovering the green-ſickneis, 
ſhew'd that they were paſt the rod, he has taken them up! Taxtene animis caleſiibus 
ire! what he may have in ſchool-divinity for ſo rude a charge, I do not know; 
but he ſhall never be able to ſhew any maxims for this kind of diſciplin or phile/ophy 
of the ſoul, either in chevalry or the politics. The offence of the girls was no more, 
than that having a cake (by the gift of an uncle or aunt, or by purchaſe, or ſuch a 


one perhaps as was of their own making) in common, or between them, the one 


had moſt accuratly divided, and the other was about to chuſe; when in coms this 
rude fellow : how now, gentlemen, ſays he, what dividing and chufing ! will no leſs 
ſerve your turn than the whole myſtery of a well-order'd commonwealth ? u ho has taught 
you to caſt awhy paſſion, an't pleaſe you, like the bran, and work up reaſon as pure as 
the flower of your cate? are you acquainted with the author of Oceana, that has ſeen 
foren countrys, convers'd with the ſpeculativi, learn'd of the moſt ſerene lady VENTA 
to work with bobbins, makes you a magiſtracy like a pippin py, and ſells bulterprints 
with S. P. 
Billingſgate. Have don, I ſay : will you wy that green in your cheeks with the purple 
of the ſtate ? muſt your mother, who was never there her ſelf, ſeek you in the oven ? 

II h 2 com, 


Q. R? have don, as you dread ballads, fuſty pamphlets, or the ofliraciſm of 
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THE PREROGATIVE 


com, when I live to ſee Macniaver in pufpaſte, a commonwealth com out of a bake. 


houſe, where ſmocks wwere the boulters, let me be a mill-horſe But now you mult 

know coms the beſt jeſt of all, and I need not ſay that it coms from Oxford; he 

tells them that zheir cake is do (let it not be loſt I beſeech you) and ſo inatching it 

away, eats it, for all the world as Jackpudding eats the cuſtard. Did you ever 

ſee ſuch a beſtia-? | 

Bur wheras either office, that of dividing or chuſing, was communicable to 

either of the girls, it is not indifferent in the diſtribution of a commonwealth, be- 

cauſe dividing is ſeparating one thing, one reaſon, one intereſt, or conſideration 

from another, which they that can ſo diſcern in privat affairs are calPd diſcrete, but 

they that can do it in public are prudent; and the way of this kind of dividing in 

the language of a commonwealth is debating. But they that are capable of this 
kind of dividing or debating are few among many, that when things are thus di- 

vided and debated, are able enough to chuſe, which in the language of a common- 

wealth is to reſolve. Hence it is that the debate of the few, becauſe there be but 
few that can debate, is the wiſeſt debate; and the reſult of the many (becauſe every 
man has an intereſt what to chuſe, and that choice which ſutes with every man's 

intereſt, excludes the diſtinct or privat intereſt or paſſion of any man, and ſo coins 

up to the common and public intereſt or reaſon) is the wiſeſt reſult. To this end, 
God, who dos nothing in vain, has ſo divided mankind into the few or the natural 
ariſtocracy, and the many or the natural democracy, that there can hardly be upon 
any occaſion a meeting of twenty men, wherin it will not be apparent, or in which 
you may not ſee all thoſe lines which are requiſite to the face of a beautiful com- 
monwealth. For example, among any twenty men occaſionally met, there will be 
ſome few, perhaps ſix, excelling the fourteen in greatneſs of parts. Theſe ſix 
falling into diſcourſe of buſineſs, or giving their judgment upon perſons or things, 
tho but by way of mere converſation, will diſcover their abilitys ; wherupon they 
ſhall be liſten'd to and regarded by the fourteen ; that is, the fix will acquire an 
authority with, and imprint a reverence upon the fourteen : which action and pat- 
ſion in the Roman commonwealth were calPd authoritas patrum, & verecundia plebis. 
Nevertheleſs if the ſix indeavor to extend the authority which they find thus ac- 
quir'd, to power, that is, to bring the fourteen to terms or conditions of obedi- 
ence, or ſuch as would be advantageous to the few, but prejudicial to the many ; 
the fourtcen will ſoon find, that conſenting, they hurt not only themſelves by in- 
damaging their own intereſts, but hurt the ſix alſo, who by this means com to loſe 
their virtue, and fo ſpoil their debate, which, while ſuch advantages are procurable 
to themſelves, will go no further upon the common good, but their privat benefit. 
Wherfore in this caſe they will not conſent, and not conſenting, they preſerve not 
only their own liberty, but the integrity of the ſix alſo, who perceiving that they 
cannot impair the common intereſt, have no other intereſt left but to improve it. 
And neither any converſation, nor any people, how dull ſoever and ſubject by fits 
to be deluded, but will ſoon ſee thus much, which is enough, becauſe what is thus 
propos'd by the authority of the fix or of the ſenat, and reſolv'd by the fourteen, or 
by the people, 1s enacted: by the whole, and becoms that law, than which, tho 
mankind be nor infallible, there can be nothing leſs fallible in magkind. Art is 
the 1mitation of nature; by oviervation of ſuch lines as theſe in the face of nature, 
a politician limns his commonwealth. But ſays the prevaricator, the paralogiſm lys 
in this, thet the twenty men are firſt ſuppes'd to be a commonwealth, and then it is con- 
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OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 
fiaer'd how they would diſpoſe of the government. 


of nature; therfore art preſumes nature to be art. 
of a face; therfore the picture-drawer preſum'd the face to be a picture; and in 
this ſame, there is lying, being, or ſquatting, a thing calld a paralogiſm. Did 
you ever hear ſuch a paraketiſm? for to {peak a word without underſtanding the 


What 1s this? art is the imitation 
A picture 1s the reprelentation 


jenſe of it, is like a parrat. And yet I wrong the parrat in this compariſon ; for 
ſhe, tho ſhe do not underſtand her ſelf, is underſtood by others, wheras neither 
can this prevaricator tell what he means, nor any man elſe, Or riddle me, riddle 
me what is this? he ſenſe of want among men that are in equality of power may beget 
a deſire of exchange; as let me have your horſe, and you ſhall have my cow, which is 
the fountain of privat contratts : but it is not to be with reaſon imagin'd, that this 


ſhould be enough to make a man part with a natural freedom, and put himſelf into the 


hands of a power from which he can afterwards have no ſhield, tho it ſhould be us'd to 
his own deſtruction. | 

Most victorious nonſenſe ! for he that ſays nothing, cannot be anſwer'd. It 
ſhould ſeem, if the twenty men were indeed a commonwealth, or in equality of 
power, for ſo he puts the caſe, they might truck horſes and cows, but not by any 
means conſider, or once let it enter into their heads, how by art to make good 
their natural freedom: that (unleſs they ſet up a prince, as you ſhall ſte anon) 
were to part with their natural freedom, and put themſelves into the hands of a power 
from which (there being no other power but themſelves) hey can afterwards have no 
ſhield. To read it throughly for the underſtanding, as is intimated in his epiſtle, 201 
be more; I doubt, than his book will obtain of any reader. Yet is he, in his own con- 
ceit, as ſurefooted as any mule, and knows the road. But Mr. HarrinGToN has 
not loſt his way without company; his brother Gx Oris complains, that they who treat 
of jus gentium, do commonly miſtake ſom part of the Roman jus civile for it : and even 
o he laments (an't pleaſe you) that while men profeſs to confider the principles of go- 
vernment, they fall upon notions which are the mere effetts of governinent. But as an 
ape is the more ugly for being like a man; ſo this prevaricator, for making faces 
I, who am complain'd of, deriving government from the true 
principle of the ſame, in the balance or foundation, ſet the ſuperſtructures ac- 
cordingly ; and he who complains forſooth, never ſo much as propoſes any thing 
like a principle or ſuperſtructure, but runs altogether upon mere notions : as where 
he aſks me, what ſecurity will you give, that the fix in their conſultations ſhall not 
rather aim at their own advantage, than that of the fourteen, and ſo make uſe of the 
eminence of their parts to circumvent the reſt ? in another place he can anſwer himſelf 
and ſay, that the fourteen, or the people in this conſtitution, have the vote and the 
ſword too. How then ſhould the fix circumvent them? what ſecurity has a prince, 
that his people will not pull him out of his throne ? why, a nobility or an army: 
and are not the people in a commonwealth their own army? is this to mind prin- 


ciples ? on the other fide, how, ſays he, ſhall we be ſatigſied that the fourteen will nut 


ſoon begin to think themſelves wiſe enough to conſult too, and making uſe of their exceſs 


in power, pull the fix off their cuſhions? as if there were any experience public or 


privat, any ſenſe or reaſon, that men having the whole power in their own hands, 
would deprive themſelves of counſillors; or that ever a commonwealth depos'd the 
ſenat, or can depoſe the ſenat, and remain a commonwealth. The people of Capua 
being inrag'd to the full height, reſolv'd and aſſembl'd together (the ſenat, if the 
people will, being always in their power) on purpoſe to cut the throats of the ſe- 

nators, 


Conſid. p. 27. 
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238 THE PREROGATIVE 


Book I. nators, when Pacuvivs Caravivs exhorted them that e' er they went upon the de. 
—— ſign, they would firſt make election among themſelves of a new ſenat, which, the 
| throats of the old being cut, might for the ſafety of the commonwealth immediate] 
1 take their places; for, ſaid he, you muſt either have a king, which is to be abhor'd; 
or whatever becoms of this, you muſt have ſom other ſenat : for the ſenat is a council of 
| ſuch a nature as without it no free city can ſubſiſt. By which ſpeech of Pacuvius, 
1 the people, who thought themſelves, as the conſiderer has it, wiſe enough to conſult, 
| | being convinc'd, fell to work for the election of a ſucceding ſenat out of themſelves 
. (the prevaricator ſhould not tell me of notions, but learn that iz a commontwealih 
"| there muſt be a ſenat, is a principle) while the people of Capua were intent upon 
chuſing this new ſenat, the partys propos'd ſeem'd to them to be ſo ridiculouſſ 
unfit for ſuch an office, that by this means coming to a nearer ſight of themſelves, 
they were ſecretly ſo fill'd with the ſhame of their enterprize, that ſlinking away, 
they would never after be known ſo much as to have thought upon ſuch a thing. 
Nor ever went any other people ſo far, not the Florentins themſelves, tho addicted 
to innovation or changing of the ſenat beyond all other examples. Sons of the uni- 
verſity, brothers of the college, heads and points; you love fine words, Whether 

+ Arochet, tends to bring all things into ſervitude, my hypotheſis, or his + hypothytes ? for, 
ſays he, I am willing to gratify Mr. HaRRiNnGToON with his partition of the twenty 
men into fix and fourteen ; but if I had been in a humor of contradittion, it had been as 
free for me to hade ſaid that ſom one of the twenty would have excePd all the reſt in 
judgment, experience, courage and height of genius, and then told him, that this had 
bin a natural monarchy, eſtabliſhed by God himſelf over mankind : as if the twenty 
would give their clothes or money to the next man they met wiſer or richer than theimn- 
ſelves, which before he deny'd ; Oportet mendacem eſſe memorem. God eſtabliſh'd 
kings no otherwiſe than by election of the people; and the twenty will neither give 
their clothes nor money: how then? why in coms a gallant with a file of muſketeers; 
what, ſays he, are you dividing and chuſing here? go to, I will have no dividing, 
give me all. Down go the pots, and up go their heels: what is this? why a K 
what more? by divine right ! as he took the cake from the girls? 
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Whether the Senatuſconſulta, or Decrees of the Roman Senat, had the 
Power of Laws ? 


A MON divers and weighty reaſons why I would have that prince look well 
to his file of muſketeers, this is no ſmall one, that he being upon no balance, 
| will be able never to give law without them, For to think that he ſuccedes to the 
| ſenat, or that the power of the ſenat may ſerve his turn, is a preſumption that will 
fail him. The ſenat, as ſuch, has no power at all, but mere authority of pro- 
poling to the people, who are the makers of their own laws; whence the decrecs 
of the ſenat of Rome are never laws, nor ſo call'd, but ſenatuſconſulta. It is truc 1 
that a king coming in, the ſenat, as there it did, may remain to his aid and advai- * 


188 


- 1 
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9 Senatum omnind non habere non vultis: Qaippe aut rex, quod abominandum; aut, quod unam li- 
berz civitatis concilium eſt, ſenatus habendus eſt, Liv. . - 
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OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT, 


tage; and then they propoſe not as formerly to the people, but to him, who coms 
not in upon the right of the ſenat, but upon that of the people : whence ſays Ju- 
TIN AN: * the prince's pleaſure has the force of law, ſince the people have by the lex 
regia, concerning his power, made over to him all their own empire and authority, Thus 
the ſenatuſconſultum Macedonicum, with the reſt that had place allow'd by JusTIN1AaN 
in compilement of the Roman /aws, were not laws in that they were ſenatiſconſulta, 
or propos'd by the ſenat, but in that they were allow'd by JusT1x1an or the prince, 
in whom was now the right of the people. Wherfore the zealot for monarchy has 
made a pas de clerc, or toul ſtep in his proceſſion, where he argues thus out of Cu- 
jaeius: it was ſoon agreed that the diſtindt decrees of the ſenat and people ſhould be ex- 


tended to the nature of laws; therfore the diſtin&t decrees of the ſenat are laws, 


whether it be ſo agreed by the people, or by the prince, or no. For thus he has 
no ſooner made his prince, than he kicks him heels overhead ; ſeeing whether the 
decrees of the ſenat are laws without the king, that ſame is as much a king as the 
prevaricator a politician. A law 15 that which was paſt by the power of the people, 
or of the king. But out of the light; in this place he takes a MWelſb bait, and look- 
ing back, makes a muſter of his victory, like the buſſing Gaſcen, who to ſhew 
what he had thrown out of the windows in his debauchery, made a formal repetition 
of the whole inventory of the houle, 


A. VI 


Whether the Ten Commandments were propos'd by GoD or Mosts, and voted 
by the People of lirael, 


NE would think the Gaſcon had don well; is he ſatisfy'd? no, he will now 

throw the houſe out of the windows. The principal ſtenes being already taken 
from the foundation, he has a bag of certain winds wherwithal 7 reverſe the ſuper- 
ftruftures. The firſt wind he lets go is but a puff, where he tells me, that J bring 
Switzerland and Holland into the enumeration of the Heathen commonwealths : which 
if I had don, their libertys in many parts and places being more antient than the 
Chriſtian religion in thoſe countrys (as is plain by Tacitus, where he ſpeaks of 
CiviLts, and of the cuſtoms of the Germans) I had neither wrong'd them nor my 
ſelf; but 1 do no ſuch matter, for having enumerated the Heathen common- 
wealths, I add that the procedings of Holland and Switzerland, tho after a more ob- 
ſcure manner, are of the like nature. The next is a ſtorm, while reprozching me 
with rudeneſs, he brings in Dr. Fern and the clergy by head and ſhoulders, who 
till they undertake the quarrel of monarchy, to the contuſion of the commonwealth 
of 1/rael, at leaſt ſo far that there be no weight or obligation in ſuch an example, 
are poſted. As if for a Chriſtian commonwealth to make ſo much uſe of 1/ac!, as 
the Roman did of Athens, whoſe laws ſhe tranſcrib'd, were againſt the intereſt of 
the clergy, which, it ſeems, is ſo hoſtil to popular power, that to ſay the laws of 
nature, tho they be the fountains of all civil law, are not the civil law, till they be 
the civil law; or thus, chat thou ſhalt not kill, thou ſpalt not ſteal, tho they be in 


_ © Quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem, quam lege regia quzz de ejus imperio lata eſt, populus 
el, & in eum omnne imperium ſuum & poteſtatem concedat. 
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Book I. 
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Deut. 29. 1. 


Deut. 4. 44. 


Matt, 23. 37. 


THE PREROGATIVE 


natural equity, yet were not the laws of Jrael or of England, till voted by the peg. 
ple of 1/rael, or the parlament of England, is to aſſert the people into the mighty li- 
berty of being free from the whole moral law; and, inaſmuch as t be the adviſer or 
perſuader of a thing, is leſs than to be the author or commander of it, to put an indig- 
nity upon God himſelf. In which fopperys the prevaricator, boaſting of principles, 
but minding none, firſt confounds authority and command or power; and next 
forgets that the dignity of the legiſlator, or, which is all one, of the ſenat ſuc- 
ceding to his office, as the ſanbedrim to Mos Es, is the greateſt dignity in a com- 
monwealth : and yet that the laws or orders of a commonwealth derive no otherwiſe, 
whether from the legiſlator, as Moss, Lycurcus, Solon, Sc. or the ſenat, as 
thoſe of Iſrael, Lacedemon, or Athens, than from their authority receiv'd and con- 
firm'd by the vote or command of the people. It is true, that with Almighty God 
it is otherwiſe than with a mortal legiſlator, but thro another nature which to him 
is peculiar, from whom as he is the cauſe of being, or the Creator of mankind, 
omnipotent power is inſeparable ; yet ſo equal is the goodneſs of this nature to 
the greatneſs therof, that as he is the cauſe of welbeing by way of election, for ex- 
ample in his choſen people 77ael, or of redemption, as in the Chriſtian church, 
himſelf has prefer'd his authority or propoſition before his empire. What elſe is 
the meaning of theſe words, or of this proceeding of his? now therfore if ye will 
ohey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, ye ſhall be to me a kingdom, or I will be 
your king; which propoſition being voted by the people in the affirmative, God 
procedes to propoſe to them the ten commandments in ſo dreadful a manner, that 
the people being exceedingly affrighted, ſay to Mos Es, ſpeak thou with us, and we 
will hear thee : that is, be thou henceforth our legiſlator or propoſer, and we will 
reſolve accordingly ; but let not God ſpeak with us, leſt we dy. From whencetorth 
God propoſes to the people no otherwiſe than by Moss, whom he inſtructs in 
this manner: zheſe are the judgments which thou ſhalt propoſe or ſet before them. 
Wherfore it is ſaid of the book of Deuteronomy, containing the covenant which the 
Lord commanded Moszs to make with the children of Iſrael in the land of Moab, be- 
ſides the covenant which he made with them in Horeb; this is the law which Mosts 
ſet before the children of Iſrael. Neither did Gop in this caſe make uſe of his om- 
nipotent power, nor CHRIST in the like, who allo is king after the fame manner in 
his church, and would have bin in ael, where when to this end he might have 
multerd up legions of angels, and bin victorious with ſuch armys, or argyraſpides, 
as never prince could ſhew the like, he ſays no more than, O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem, 
how often would I have gather'd thee and thy children, as a hen gathers ber chickens 
under ber wings, and ye would not ? where it is plain that the Jets rejeZing CHRIS, 
that he ſhould not reign over them, the law of the goſpel came not to be the law ct 
the Jews; and ſo if the ten commandments came to be the law of 1/rael, it was not 
only becauſe God propos'd them, ſeeing Chriſt allo propos'd his law, which never- 
theleſs came not to be the law of the Jews ; but becauſe the people receiv'd the 
one, and rejected the other. jt is not in the nature of religion that it ſhould be 
thought a profane ſaying, that if the bible be in England, or in any other govern- 
ment, the law or religion of the land, it is not only becauſe God has propos'd it, 
but alſo becauſe the people or magiſtrat has receiv'd it, or refolv'd upon it; other- 
wiſe we mult ſet lighter by a nation or government than by a privat perſon, Who 
can | ave no part nor portion in this law, unleſs he vote it to himſelf in his own 


conlcience, without which, he remains in the condition he was before, and as the 
heathen. 
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that refuſe their vote or reſult may be under the empire of a clergy, but are none 
of his commonwealth. Nor, ſeeing I am gone ſo far, dos this at all imply free- 
will, but, as is admirably obſerv'd by Mr. Hopes, the freedom of that which na- 
turally precedes will, namely, deliberation or debate, in which, as the ſcale by the 
weight of reaſon or paſſion coms to be turn'd one way or other, the will is caus'd, 
and being caus'd 1s neceſſitated, When God coms in thus upon the ſoul of man, 
be gives both the will and the deed, from which like office of the ſenat in a com 
monwealth, that is, from the excellency of their deliberation and debate, which 
prudently and faithfully unfolded to the people, dos alſo frequently cauſe and ne- 
ceſſitat both the will and the deed. Gop himſelf has ſaid of the ſenat, hat they 
are gods: an expreſſion, tho divine, yet not unknown to the heathens ; Homo bo- 
mini Deus, one man, for the excellency of his aid, may be a God to another. Bur 
let the prevaricator look to it; for he that leads the blind out of his way, is his 
devil. : 
Fox the things I have of this kind, as alſo for what I have ſaid upon the words 
Chirotonia and Ecclefia, the prevaricator 7s delighted to make me beholden underhand 
40 Mr. Hopss, nothwithſtanding the open enmity which he ſays I profeſs to his politics. 
As if Josepnvs upon that of Samvtr, They have not rejected thee, Lut they had 
rejected me that I ſhould not reign over them, had not ſaid of the people (Oe de- 
y.nperovey Tys Caomics) that they unchirotoniz'd or unvoted God of the kingdom. Now 
if they wnchirotoniz'd or unvoted God of the kingdom, then they had chirotoniz'd 


or voted him to the kingdom; and ſo not only the doctrin that God was king in 


1/rae] by compact or covenant, but the uſe of the word Chirotonia allo in the ſenſe 
I underſtand it, is more antient than Mr. Hopss, I might add that of CaytLLvs, 
* God was a political king and civil legiſlator of the Jews. And for the uſe I have 
made of the word Eccleſia, as no man can read ſuch as have written of the Grecian 
commonwealths, and miſs it, ſo I do not remember that Mr. Hos has ſpoken 
of it. To theſe things fuller ſatisfaction will be given in the ſecond book; which 
nevertheleſs I do not ſpeak, to the end I might wave obligation to ſo excellent an 
author in his way. It is true, I have oppos'd the politics of Mr. Hos, to ſhew 
him what he taught me, with as much diſdain as he oppos'd thoſe of the greateſt 
authors, in whoſe wholſom fame and doctrin the good of mankind being concern'd, 
my conſcience bears me witneſs that | have don my duty. Nevertheleſs in moſt 
other things I firmly believe that Mr. Hosss is and will in future ages be ac- 
counted the beſt writer, at this day, in the world. And for his treatiſes of human 
nature, and of liberty and neceſſity, they are the greateſt of new lights, and thoſe 
which I have follow'd, and ſhall follow. 


* Deis populi Judaici rex erat veluti politicus, & civilis legiſlato-. Ia diatriba de vote Fephiho, 
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heathen, who are 4 law to themſelves. Thus wheras in a covenant there muſt be Chap. VII. 
two partys, the Old and New Teſtament being in ſum the Old and New Cove 
nant; theſe are that authority and 8 of Gop and Calis r, to which they 
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Book I. 


Conſig. p. 43. 


THE PREROGATIVE 


CHAP, VIII. 


Whether a Commonwealth commg up to the perſection of the kind, coms nos 
up to the perfection of Government, and has no flaw in it. 


\ A FT HAT a commonwealth coming up to the perfection of the kind is, I have 
ſhewn both by the definition of an equal commonwealth, and the exempli- 
fication of it in all the parts. ef] | Hs 

Tux definition is contain'd in the firſt of my preliminarys; which, becauſe it i; 
ſhort, I ſhall repeat. 

AN equal commonwealth is a government eſtabliſh'd upon an equal agrarian, ariſiug 
into the ſuperſtructures or three orders, the ſenat debating ana propoſing, the people 
reſolving, and the magiſtracy executing, by an equal rotation, or interchangeable elec- 
tion, thro the ſufſrage of the people given by the ballot. The exemplification is the 
whole commonwealth of Oceana. Each of which by him, who, if his doctrin of 
pure and abſolute monarchy be obſerv'd, can be no Zzgliſhman, is call'd an Triſh 
Bog ; as in ſom ſenſe it is, ſeeing the prevaricator has ſet never a foot in it that will 
ſtand, nor has more to ſay, than that Where there is one ambitious poor man, or one 
vicious rich man, it is impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch government as can be ſecure. 

from ſedition. 4 | 

Waicn, firſt, is rather to make all governments ineffectual, or to make al! 
governments alike, than to object againſt any, ſeeing That there ſhould not be on- 
ambitious poor man, or one vicious rich man, is equally, if not more, improbable 
in a monarchy than in a commonwealth. oo 

SECONDLY, That one man alone, whether he be rich or poor, ſhould without a 
party be able to diſturb a commonwealth with ſedition, 1s an abſurdity ; nor is ſuch 
a party, as may be able in ſom ſort to diſturb the peace by robbing upon the high- 
way, or ſom ſuch diſorder, always able to diſturb a government with ſedition. 
Wherfore this feat goes not ſo much upon the ability of any one man, rich or 
poor, as the power of the party he is able to make; and this ſtrength of the party 
gos upon the nature of the government, and the content or diſcontents thence de- 
riving to the few, or the many. The diſcontents, whether of the few or the many, 
derive from that which is, or by them is thought to be ſom bar to their intereſt ; 
and thoſe intereſts which are the cauſes of ſedition are three, the deſire of liberty, 
the deſire of power, and the deſire of riches; nor be there any more: for where 
the people thro want of bread, thro violence offer'd to their women, or oppreſſion, 
riſe up againſt their governors, it relates to the deſire of liberty; thoſe alto under 
the name of religion make not a fourth, but come to one of the three. 

Now to ſpeak in the firſt place of the many, and anon of the few; the people in 
an equal commonwealth have none of theſe three intereſts : not the deſire of liberty, 
becauſe the whole frame of an equal commonwealth is nothing elſe but ſuch a me- 
thod wherby the liberty of the people is fecur'd to them: not of power, becaule 
the power which otherwiſe they could not exerciſe, is thus eſtated in them : nor of 
riches, becauſe where the rich are ſo bounded by an agrarian that they cannot over- 
balance (and therfore ncither oppreſs the people, nor exclude their induſtry or 
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merit from attaining to the like eſtate, power, or honor) the whole people have Chap. VIII. 
the whole riches of the nation already equally divided among them; tor that the wn 
riches of a commonwealth ſhould not go according to the difference of mens in- 
duſtry, but be diſtributed by the poll, were inequal. Wherfore the people in an 
equal commonwealth having none of thoſe intereſts which are the cauſes of ſedi- 
tion, can be ſubject to no ſuch effect. 

To affirm then with the Conſiderer, that the whole of this libration is reduc'd to 
the want of power to diſturb the commonwealth, muſt needs be a miſtake, ſeeing in 
the commonwealth propos'd the people have the power, but can have no fuch 
intereſt; and the people having no ſuch intereſt, no party can have any ſuch 
power, it being impoſſible that a party ſhould com to overbalance the people, 
having their arms in their own hands. The whole matter being thus reduc'd to ths 
want of power to diſturb the government : this, according to his own argument, will 
appear to be the libration in which the power, whereof the governor is palſeſt, ſo 
vaſtly exceeds the power remaining with thoſe who are to obey (which in caſe of conteſt 
muſt be ſo ſmall a party) that it would be deſperately unreaſonable for them to hope to 
maintain their cauſe. If the true method then of attaining to perfection in government 
be to make the governor abſolute, and the people in an equal commonwealth be abſo- 
lute, then there can be none in this government, that upen probable terms can diſ- 
pute the power with the governor, and ſo this ſtate by his own argument muſt be free 
from ſedition. Thus far upon occaſion of the ambitious poor man objected. I 
have ſpoken of the many; and in ſpeaking of the many, implicitly of the few: for 
as in an equal commonwealth, for example in Eugland during the peerage or 

_ ariſtocracy, the many depended upon or were included in the few; ſo in an equal 
commonwealth the tew depend upon or are included in the many, as the ſenat of 
Venice depends upon, or 1s included in the great council, by which it is annually 
elected in the whole or in ſom part. So what was ſaid in an equal commonwealth 
of the many or the poorer fort, is alſo ſaid of the few or of the richer, who, thro 

; the virtue of the agrarian, as in Oceana, or of other orders ſupplying the defect of 

an agrarian, as in Venice, not able to overbalance- the people, can never have any 

power to diſturb the commonwealth in caſe they had ſuch an intereſt, nor can have 
any ſuch intereſt in caſe they had ſuch power. For example in Oceana, putting the 
caſe that the few were as powerful as it is poſſible they ſhould be; that is, that the 
whole land was fallen into five thouſand hands: the five thouſand, excluding the 
people, could get no more riches by it, becauſe they have the whole land already ; 
no more liberty by it, begauſe they were in perfect liberty before; nor any more 
power by it, becauſe thro the equality of the balance, or of their eſtates, they can 
be no more by themſelves than an equal commonwealth, and that they were already 
with the people: but would be much leſs, the power or commonwealth, in which 
there be five thouſand equals, being not greater, but much leſs than the power or 
commonwealth wherin the whole people are equal; becauſe the power or effect of a 
greater people is proportionably greater than the power or effect of a lefler people, 
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ariſe no ſedition in this commonwealth by reaſon of the nobility, who have no 
ſuch intereſt if they had the power, nor have any ſuch power if they had the in- 


tereſt, the people being equally poſſeſt of the government, of the arms, and far 
. 8 I i 2 ſuperior 


B and the few by this means would get no more than to be the leſſer people. So the 

1 people being no bar to the riches, liberty, nor power of the five thouſand, and the 
of . . : 93 0 

A deſire of liberty, riches, and power, being the only cauſes of ſedition; there could 
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Book I. fuperior in number. In ſum, an equal commonwealth conſiſts but of one here. 
- diary order, the people, which is by election divided into two orders, as the ſenat 
and the congregation in Lacedemon, or the ſenat and the great council in Venice; 
for the gentlemen of Venice, as has bin often ſaid, are the people of Venice, the reſt 
are ſubjets. And an inequal commonwealth conſiſts of two hereditary orders, 
as the Patricians and Plebeians in Rome, wherof the former only had a hereditary 
capacity of the ſenat : whence it coms to paſs that the ſenat and the people in an 
equal commonwealth having but one and the ſame intereſt, never were nor can be 
at variance; and that the ſenat and the people in an inequal commonwealth having 
two diſtinct intereſts, never did nor can agree. So an equal commonwealth can- 
not be ſeditious, and an inequal commonwealth can be no other than ſeditious. 

Ir a man be reſolv'd, as the Conſiderer is, to huddle theſe things together, there 
is no making any thing of this kind of policy; of which therfore it will be a folly 
to talk. For example, Lacedemon 1s either to be confider'd as not taking in the 
helots; and then in her ſelf ſhe was an equal commonwealth void of any ſedition, 
or cauſe of it, how much foever ſhe were troubPd with the helots : ſo the objec- 
tion made by him, of her troubles by the helots, is impertinently urg'd, to ſhew 
that ſhe was a ſeditious commonwealth : or if he will needs have it, that ſhe took 
in the helots, it is undeniable that ſhe took them in inequally, and fo was inequal; 
whence the troubles by the helots muſt needs be impertinently urg'd againſt an 
equal commonwealth. 

Acain, when I allege Venice from PIERO Grapentco, that is, for the ſpace of 
about four hundred years from the prelent date, at which time the reformation, 
yet in force, began, as an example of an equal commonwealth; for him to in- 
{tance in the times before, when tho the commonwealth, according to the inten- 
tion, was as equal as now, yet being not bound by ſufficient orders to give her ſelf 
ſecurity of her native liberty, her dukes on the one ſide did what they pleas'd, 
and the 8 5 people on the other ſide baniſh'd, condemn'd to death, or murder't 
them; who ſees not the impoſture? Indeed he bluſhes at it himſelf. Wherfore n 
aſſertion being not yet knock'd on the head, he promiſes to kill it better, firſt by 
the example of Lacedemon leaving out the helats, and next by that of Venice fince the 
time of PiERO GRADENIGO. | | 

Conſid. p. (o. Fo the firſt you muſt know that once upon a time there was a quarrel between 
Pauſan. CLEOMENES and DEMaRaTvus kings of Lacedemon about ſucceſſion, which was de- 
ROS, termin'd by the Epbori, that is, by a court of juftice, and not by the ſword ; rhe 
Plat, Alcib. like happen'd in LeoTycnipes the known baſtard of ALciBiapes, or ſo confeſt to 
be by his mother to divers of her maids. Now this 1s a maxim in the politics, 
Where the differences of kings can go no further than a court of juſtice, there the go- 
vernment is ſeditious. Moſt ridiculous ! Is there a ſtronger argument that ſuch a 
government is not ſeditious? No matter, give him room; Much more fatal was 
the conteſt between CLEONYMUs and his brother Ak Rus the fon of AcRoTaTus, by 
whoſe war Zak Ax was Yuin'd, and PYRRHUS came into the game, who beſieg'd the 
capital city: the reign of Acts and CLEoOMENES was ſo full of turbulency, as would 
put a man out of breath to relate. Fair and ſoftly : was not all this after LVSAN DER, 
and the ſpoils of Athens had broken the agrarian, and ſo ruin'd Lecedemon ? 1 
affirm there can be no ſedition in an equal commonwealth; and he to oppoſe me, 
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Bur for better luck in Venice. This city by Mr. HarrInGTON's own confeſſion is Chap, VIII. 
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poſſeſt of ſeveral advantages. Yes, I ſay that the commonwealth of Venice, thus 


ſeated, is like a man in a citadel, who therby may be the ſafer from his enemys, 
but neer a whit the fafer from diſeaſes. What concluſion would you expect he 
ſhould infer from hence? Vy among theſe therfore there is good cauſe to reckon her 
immunity from ſeditions : dos not our logician repeat faithfully, and diſpute ho- 
neſtly ? Again, Sir, He is like a ſhip ready to be boarded by pirats, has the Turc on 
this frontier, the Pope on that, the king of Spain on another. As if this were an 
argument every government muſt not be void of ſedition, ſecing there is none ex- 
cept they be ilands, whoſe frontiers are not bounded by the territorys of other 
princes. Well, hut fince the laſt reglement (in Engliſh, reformation) in the time of 
GRADENIGO, you have had three ſeditions in Fenice, that of Maxixno Boccoxi, 
that of BALAMON TE TiteoLo, and that of Marino FALERIO. 

BOD TIN has bin long ſince beaten for this like a ſtockfſh, and yet our author 
will be ſerving it up for a courtly diſh. Bocconi would have kill'd the duke, but 
was hang' d before he could do it. FerTox kill'd a duke that had greater power 
here than the other in Venice, and was hang'd afterwards, therefore England was a 
ſeditious government; for this muſt either be undeniable for FerTon's fake, or 
why muſt the other be ſo for Boccoxrs? Again, Farrrio and his complices 
would have deſtroy'd the great council, but were h:ng'd before they could do it. 
Vaux and his accomplices would have blown up the parlament, but were hang'd 


before they could do it; therfore England was in this relation a ſeditious govern- 


ment, elſe why was Venice? There paſſes not a month but there dy rogues at Ty- 
zurn; is the government therfore ſediiious ? or is this one regard in which it is not? 
Where all that ſo invade the government are by virtue of the ſame brought to that 
end, there the commonwealth, or the orders ot it, are not the cauſe but the cure of 
{edition ; and fo theſe are undcniable arguments that Venice is not ſeditious, where, 
ſince the reformation, there has not becn a cut finger upon this ſcore, fave only 
thro the conſpiracy of Bar monT:, which indeed came to blows. Nor for this 
yet can Venice be calld a ſeditious commonwealth, You find no man accuſing, 
Reme of ſedition, in that ſhe had a Ma iius or a Melis; that dangerouſly affected. 
monarchy, bccauſe to theſe her orders, by which they ſuffer'd death, as ſoon ap- 
ply'd the remedy. But Rome was a ſeditious commonwealth, becauſe the perpe- 
wal feud that was between the ſenat and the people ſprung out of her orders, and 
was that to which there was no remedy to apply. England was not a ſeditious go-. 
vernment becauſe it had a Vaux or a Ferran, but becauſe the power antiently of. 
the nobility, and late of the people, was fuch by the orders of the fame as might 
at any time occaſion civil war. Put the caſe a ſlave or tome deſperat fellow has 
killd the great Turk, the government for that cannot be ſaid to be ſeditious, but 
in this, that thro the very nature cf the policy, the janizarys at any time may do 
as much, it is undeniably ſeditious. BatamonTE's conſpiracy he will not ſay was 
of this nature, It was not a diſeaſe in the bones of the commonwealth, but a thing 
that ro ſooner appeared, or broke out (tho it be true, there happer'd a little ſcratch- 
ing firſt) than it fell off like a ſcab; ſuch an accident might befal the beſt conſti- 
tution, and Venice never had the like but once: if he could ſay as much of a mo- 
narchy, he gains no advantage; yet let him ſay it, and prove it, I give him all. 


! omit many falſhoods and abſurditys in the proceding of the prevaricator, as where 
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Book I. he intimats the power of the dukes to have bin that wherby Venice gain'd I k 
not what, and yet to have bin that alſo by which FALER IO had like to have ſpoil 
all: each of which, the duke of Venice having no power at all, is known to be 
falſe. Why ſhould I ſtay to put you in mind that having affirm'd Venice to derive 
her immunity from inteſtin diſcord no otherwiſe than a ſhip that is ready to be 
boarded by pirats, he inſtances in ſuch examples to the contrary, as took occaſion 
by the hair of a foren ſcalp, while in thoſe of Bocconi and Tiro the common. 
wealth by her wars with the Genoeſe and Ferrara, was put to her plunges, and in 
that of FaLtr10o reduc'd to the laſt extremity ? I ſhall only note, that if ſuch ſudden 
flaſhes as theſe may com under the name of ſedition, he has done a fine office for 

monarchy, ſeeing no ſenat is ſo much expos'd to like blows as any prince, 
WELL; but for all this it is confeſt that there may be ſuch a thing as a ſeditious 
Conſid. p. 43, commonwealth, in that the feud between the ſenat and the people of Rome cou'd 
not be cur'd ; what ſecurity, ſays he, will you give us, that the like may not happen 
in Oceana, or that the whole body of the people being intruſted with giving a vote, and 
keeping a ſword, may not by way of council or arms, fall to ſuch work as levelling th: 
five thouſand, or bringing the agrarian from two to one thouſand pounds a year, or leſs, 

as they fancy. | 

To which I anſwer by a like queſtion, what ſecurity will he give me that the 
people of any commonwealth ſhall not caſt themſelves into the ſea? a prince may 
be mad, and do fo, but the people are naturally incapable of ſuch madneſs. Ir 
men will boaſt of their knowlege 1n principles, and yet talk of nothing but effects, 
why may not a man fly as well as a bird? But if cauſes may be regarded, Jet him 
once ſhew how the will, ſeeing it is not free, nor mov'd without ſom object, ſhould 
move the people in ſuch a manner; or for what, they having all the liberty and all 
the power that can be had, ſhould it ſtrive ? well, that is ſoon don, for the land 
may come into the hands of five thouſand, and ſo the booty may be great, and the re- 
ſiſtance ſmall. Good: the Romans being the wiſeſt of all people, went no further 
towards the remedy of their grievances, than to ſtrive for the introduction of an 
agrarian, in which they fainted too, even to the deſtruction of that government. 
Except theſe, none have bin ſo wiſe ; and if there be any ſuch thing familiar with 
the. nature of the people, why appear'd it but once, and then vaniſh'd without et- 
fect? why did not the people for example under the late monarchy (when the do- 
minion or freehold of the nation, by greater ſhares, was in a ſmaller party, and 
they had not only riches, but liberty and power too, to whet them on) ever 10 
much as think of levelling three hundred men? for the nobility and clergy, in 
whom was the balance, were no more. If it be reply'd that the people were not 
arm'd; by whom did the barons make war with the kings? if they were not 
truſted with a vote; what was that of the houſe of commons? let dominion or 
freehold ſtand upon what balance you will, inequal or equal, from the beginning 
of the world you ſhall never find a people turning levellers. And as reaſon is cu. 
perience in the root, ſo experience is reaſon in the branch, which might therfore be 
| ſufficient in the caſe. Nevertheleſs for clearer ſatisfaction in a point of ſuch con- 
cernment, I ſhall endeavour to dig up and diſcover the root of this branch, or the 
reaſon of this experience. That which in beaſts is inſtinct, wherof they can give 
no account, is in it ſelf that wiſdom of God wherby he provides for them; 10 it 
was with the people, they are not levellers, nor know they why, and yet it is, be. 
cauſe 
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eauſe to be levellers were to deſtroy themſelves. For, ſeeing I muſt repeat, to Chap. VIII. 


repeat briefly 8 ö 
venue of induſtry is not twice as much as the dry rent. This has bin demonſtrated 


in Oceana. The revenue of induſtry is in thoſe that work, that is, the people: 
wherfore the revenue of the people, where their induſtry is not obſtructed, is two- 
fold to that of the nobility, holding the whole territory in freehold. But where 
their induſtry is obſtructed, their revenue is nothing. Civil war being of all other 
the greateſt obſtruction of induſtry, the people in taking arms mult venture all 
they have, for that, which if they obtain they loſe two for one; and if they obtain 
not, all for nothing. Wherfore a people never will, nor ever can; never did, nor 
ever ſhall take arms for levelling. But they are intruſted with a vote; and therfore 
taking away the lands of the five thouſand, or diminiſhing the agrarian by way of 
counſil, they need not obſtruct their induſtry : but, preſerving the revenue of that, 
may bring t emſelves into the poſſeſſion of the land too. This will they, this can 
they leſs do, becauſe being in counſil they muſt propoſe ſomthing for the advantage 
of the commonwealth, or of themſelves, as their end in ſuch an action. But the 
tand coming to be in the poſſeſſion of five thouſand, falls not into a number that is 
within the compaſs of the few, or ſuch a one as can be princes, either in regard of 
their number, or of their eſtates; but to ſuch a one as cannot conſent to aboliſh 
the agrarian, becauſe that were to conſent to rob one another : nor can they have 
any party among them, or againſt their common intereſt, ſtrong enough to force 
them, or to break it; which remaining, the five thouſand neither are nor can be 
any more than a popular ſtate, and the balance remains every whit as equal, as if 
the land were in never ſo many more hands. Wherfore the commonwealth being 
not to be better'd by this means, the people by counſil can never go about to level, 
nor diminiſh the agrarian for the good of the commonwealth. Nor can they under- 
take it for the inrichment of themſelves, becauſe the land of Oceana, as has bin 
demonſtrated, being level'd or divided equally among the fathers of families only, 
coms not to above ten pounds a year to each of them, wheras every footman colts. 
his maſter twenty pounds a year; and there 1s not a cottager having a cow upon. 
the common, but with his own labour, at one ſhilling a day, gets twenty pounds a 
year; which, the land being levePd, were impoſſible, becaule there would be no- 
body able to ſet a labourer on work, or to keep a ſervant: wherfore neither would, 
nor could the people by counſil go about any ſuch buſinels, So there being no 
poſſible cauſe of diſagreement between the few and the many, the ſenat and the 
people, there can be no ſuch effect; whence this is the government, which being 
perfeftly equal, has ſuch a libration in the frame of it, that no man in or under it can 
contraft ſuch an intereſt or power, as ſhould be able to diſturb the commonwealth with 
ſedilion. Yet after all this, the prevaricator il} only tell Mr. HazsinGron (for to 
deny the concluſion is a fair way of diſputing) that this libration is of the ſame nature 
with a perpetual motion in the mechanics. But let me tell him, that in the politics 


there is nothing mechanic, or like it. This is but an idiotiſm of ſom mathema- 
tician reſembling his, who imagin'd the ſtream of a river to be like that of his. 


ſpiggot. 


Ruſticus expeFat dum deffuat amnis, at ille 
Labitur & labetur in omne volubilis æu um. 


Fre 


z there is no territory of any extent and populouſneſs where the re 
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The-filly ſwain upon a river ſtood, 

In hope the rolling bottom of the flood 

Would once unwind it ſelf, whoſe liquid clew 
The ſilver thread for ever ſhall renew. 


Taz mathematician muſt not take God to be ſuch a one as he is. Is that of the 
ſun, of the ſtars, of a river, a perpetual motion? even ſo one generation gos and 


partium, l. 4. another coms. Nature, ſays GALEN, has a tendency to make her creature immortal, if 


it were in the capacity of the matter on which ſhe has to work; but the people never 
dys. This motion of theirs is from the hand of a perpetual mover, even God 
himſelf, in whom wwe live, and move, and have our being; and to this current the 
politician adds nothing but the banks, to which end, or none, the ſame God has 
alſo created human prudence. Wherfore there is not any thing that raiſes it {elf 
againſt God or right reaſon, if I ſay that it is in human prudence fo to apply theſe 
banks, that they may ſtand as long as the river runs; or let this Conſiderer con- 
ſider again, and tell me out of Scripture or reaſon, why not. Mathematicians, it 
is true, pretended to be the monopoliſts of demonſtration ; but ſpeak ingenuoul]y, 
have they, as to the politics, hitherto given any other demonſtration, than that 
there. is a difference between ſeeing, and making of ſpectacles? much more is that 
compariſon of the politics, going upon certain and demonſtrable principles, to 
aſtrologers and fortunetellers, who have none at all, vain and injurious. For as in 
relation to what Davip has ſaid, and experience confirm'd, of the age of man, 
that it is z#hreeſcore years and ten; I may ſay, that if a man lys bed-rid, or dys 
before threeſcore years and ten, of any natural infirmity or diſeaſe, it was not thro 
any imperfection of mankind, but of his particular conſtitution : ſo in relation to 
the principles and definition of an equal commonwealth yet unſhaken, nay un- 
touch'd by this prevaricator, I may ſafely affirm, that a commonwealth is a go- 
vernment, which if it has bin ſeditious, it has not been from any imperfection in 
the kind, but in the particular conſtitution, which where the like has happen'd, 
muſt have bin inequal. My retreat to theſe principles is call'd running into a bog 
as if ſuch as have no principles were not bogs, Informis limus, ſtygieque paludes. 


CHAP. IX. 


Whether Monarchy coming up to the Perfection of the Kind, coms not ſhort 
of the Perfection of Government, and has not ſom Flaw in it. In which 


ws alſo treated of the Balance of France; of the Original of a landed 
Clergy; of Arms, and their Kinds. | 


0 N monarchy I have ſaid, that wheras it is of two kinds, the one by arms, 
the other by a nobility ; for that by arms, as (to take the moſt perfect model) 
in Turky, it is not in art or nature to cure it of this dangerous flaw, that the Jani- 
2zarys have frequent intereſt, and perpetual power to raiſe ſedition, or tear the ma- 
giſtrat in pieces. For that by a nobility, as (to take the moſt perfect model) of 
late in Oceana, it was not in art or nature to cure it of that dangerous flaw, that 
the nobility had frequent intereſt and perpetual power by their retainers and tenants 

to 
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to raiſe ſedition, and levy war: whence I conclude that monarchy reaching the 


perfection of the Kind, reaches not the perfection of government, but muſt {till 
have ſome dangerous flaw in it. 

Tuis place (tho I did not intend by it to make work for a tinker) could not be 
of leſs concernment, than it proves to the prevaricator, who, as if he were oblig'd 
to mend all, falls firſt to patching with a monarchy by arms, then with a monarchy 
by a nobility : at length deſpairing, throws away each, and betakes himſelf with 
egregious confidence, to make out of both a new monarchy, which is neither. By 
obſervation of theſe three flouriſhes, the preſent chapter may be brought into ſome 
method. The firſt blow of his hammer, or that wherby he intends the flaw or 
hole in monarchy by arms ſhall henceforth be mended and tite, is this : that the 
guards of the .kings perſon be not increas'd beyond the neceſſity of ſecurity : that they be 
not ſuffer'd to ſtagnat at court, but be by a perpetual circulation drawn out upon ſervice ; 
and chiefly that they conſiſt not of one entire body united under the ſame head, but be di- 
vided into diftintt partys and commands; as we may ſee in France, where tho (in pro- 
portion to the extent of their dominions) the king's guards be more numerous than thoſe 
of the Roman or Turkiſh emperors, yet being divided into diſtinct bodys of French, 
Scots and Switzers, under their ſeveral colonels and captains, they have never bin the 
authors of any the leaſt ſedition. And in Turky of late years they begin to learn the ar: 
of poiſing the Janizarys by the Spahys, and ſo have frequently evaded the danger of 
their mutinys. Which tine work at firſt view gos upon this falſe ground, that the 
foundation of monarchy by arms is laid upon the prince's guards or the court militia, 
wheras monarchy by arms conſiſts in no other balance than the prince's being {ole 
landlord, which, where imperfect, as it was in that of the Roman emperors, the 
empire is the moſt troubPd ; and where perfect, as in Turky, the empire is leſs ſe- 
ditious. For that which he ſays of France, it relates to monarchy by a nobility ; 
and therfore is not to be confounded, according to this method, with this, but re- 
ter'd to the next branch. 

As to monarchy by arms, tho it be true that the balance of dominion. in any of 
the three kinds may be ſaid to be natural, in regard of the effect; yet ſeeing God 
has given the earth to the ſons of men, that of a ſole landlord, as Turky, is not ſo na- 
tural in the cauſe or foundation, as the Timers, and therfore requires the appli— 
cation of ſom kind of force, as the Janizarys, who are not the root of the govern- 
ment, that being planted in the earth of the T Dj, or military farms and colonys 
(for that the Janigarys are not the foundation of this empire, which was founded 
long before, is plain, in that this order was not introduc'd till Amur Arg the 
Second) but the dragon that lys at that root, and without which the fruit would fall 
into the mouths of the Timariols by way of property (as when the knights fees 
granted firſt for life, became afterwards hereditary in Oceana) which would cauſe 
ſuch a fall from monarchy, that it would becom, as we have ſeen, the riſe of po- 
pular power (the lots, in caſe this ſhould happen, of the Timariots, little differing 
from thoſe divided by Jos nua to the children of 1/rae) wherfore when this happens 
in the Turkiſh monarchy, it is at an end. And that this dos not happen, tho there 
be divers other concurrent policys, 1 would have any man ſhew me, how it could 
be but for the Fanizarys. Otherwiſe it is plain that the Janizarys being a flying 
army, on wing at all games, and upon all occaſions, are not ſo much the guard of 
the prince, as of the empire; which ruin'd, the prey falls to the Timariots, as 
thoſe that are in poſſeſſion, except theſe be ruin'd too, who being all horſe, and far 
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greater in number than the 7anizarys that are foot, would (in caſe the aw of the 
prince, and the policy of the government which holds them divided, were broken) 
be invincible by the Janizarys, who nevertheleſs by theſe aids can eaſily contain 
them. Whence the ſedition of the Janizarys, like that of a nobility, may be dangerous 
to the prince, but never threatens the throne, wheras the ſedition of the Timariots, 
like that of a people, would be more againſt the throne than the prince. Theſe thing: 
conſider'd, and in them the nature, conſtitution, or diſeaſe of monarchy by arms, 
we may conſult the more rationally with the conſiderer upon the applications or te- 
medys by him offer'd, which are three. 

FirsT, That the guards of the king's perſon be not increas'd beyond the neceſſity of V. 
curity. But of what ſecurity, that of his perſon, or of his empire, or of both? for 
ſpeaking of a monarchy by arms, in this latter ſenſe only it is true: and if fo, then 
this ſingular maxim of ſtate ( Vruſtra fit per plura, quod fieri poteſt per pauciora ) 
might have bin ſpar'd (Cela Sen va ſans le dire, comme les heures de noſtre cure. ) 

SECONDLY, That they be not ſuffer'd to ſtagnat at court, but be by a perpetual cis 
culation drawn out upon ſervice; tor if there be not perpetual ſervice, it ſhould ſcem, 
men might be apt to think that government was inſtituted for peace as well as War. 
add no more than is imply'd in his words, which as to this of Tyrky have chanc'd 
well; where not the ſtagnation of the Fanizarys only, but of the court it 1c!t 
(which by the inſtitution ſhould always be in exerciſe of arms) is the cauſe of that 
preſent decay, ſo perceivable in this empire. But the prince fitting {till or ſtag- 
nating, to what the circulation of the Janizarys (whoſe alienation from the goveri- 
ment, or intelligence with the Timariots, mult needs be of dangerous conſequence) 
could tend, ſhould have bin thought on: otherwiſe to expoſe the empire to danger 
for the ſafety of the prince, is no cure of the government. 

Bur his chief remedy remains: This court militia muſt not conſiſt of one intire cy 
united under the ſame head, but be divided under ſeveral colonels, captains, partys, 
brigades, and diſtributed to ſeveral quarters. As if this were a cure, there were 
any army that could be mutinous : but where he ſays, not united under the fame 
head, he intimats perhaps divers generals, and divers armys; now ſuch are tlc 
Turkiſh Beglerbegs, and the provinces under their governments, That theic ther- 
fore be kept divided, ſo that not any two of them can lay their heads together 
without having them cut off, nor any fon ſuccede the father in government, re- 
quires that there be always a ſufficient force (diſtinct from the intereſt of the Ti- 
riots and Beglerbegs) united, and ſtill ready upon occaſion of this ſervice ; and the 
Fanizarys with the /pahys or court-horſe being united, are no more than ſufficient 
tor this ſervice, Wherfore if theſe alſo were ſo divided as therby to be weaken'd, 
they could not be ſufficient for this ſervice; and their diviſion, except ſuch :s 


might weaken them, would be of no ſecurity to the prince. That the provinces, 


under this aw, are leſs apt to rebel, than the court guards to mutiny, is no wonder; 


but the court. guards being cur'd by the preſcription of this phyſician, of the po 


ſibility of mutiny, which without weakening them is impoſſible, the provinces, u 
liberty, or riches, or power be deſirable, would never indure the yoke of this go- 
vernment. Wherfore it being inavoidable in the Twurki/b empire, that either the 


Janiarys, or the Timariots may do what they liſt (in regard that whether of them 


be able to give law to the other, muſt at the ſame time be able to give law to th 
prince; and to bring them to an equal balance, were to make a civil war, or :t 


Jealt to ſow the ſeed of it) the native wound of monarchy by arms remains incur: 


and. 
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3s and incurable. What more may be don for monarchy, founded upon a nobility, Chap. IX. 
[ coms next to be try'd. In this the conſiderer gives his word, that there never riſe 

any danger to the crown, but when either a great part of the ſoverain power is put into 
the hands of the nobility, as in Germany and Poland (where it ſhould ſeem by him, Co f. f. 47. 
: that the electors and the gentry do not put power into the hands of the emperor, 
or king, but the emperor or king puts power into the hands of the electors or 
gentry) or when ſom perſon or family is ſuffer d to overtop the reſt in riches, commands, 
, and dependence, as the princes of the blood and Lorrain, not long fince, in France; and 
; of old the MoxnTFrorTs and Nevits in England. The firſt of theſe he declares to 
be a vicious government, and a monarchy only in name the ſecond he undertakes 
ſhall ey admit of this remedy; that the great ones be reduc'd (decimo texto) to 4 

leſſer volum, and level'd into an equality with the reſt of their order. 

His putpin is pretty: the emperor puts power into the hands of the electors; and 
the king of Poland puts pozver into the hands of the gentlemen : which governments 
| therfore (and all ſuch like, as when the king of England did put power into the 
| hands of the barons, at ſuch a time as he was no longer able to keep it out of 
their fingers, by which means the antient and late government of king, lords and 
commons, was re ſtor'd) are vicious conſtitutions, and monarchys only in name : {ach as 
he will not meddle with, and therfore let them go. Well; but where is the pa- 
tient then? if theſe be not monarchys by nobility, what do we mean by that thing? 
or what government is it that we are to cure? why ſuch a one, where /om perſon or 
family is ſuffer 'd to cvertop the reſt in riches, commands, and dependence, as the princes 
of the blood and Lorrain, not long fince, in France; and of old the MonTror Ts ond 
the NEvils in England. So then the fame again (for theſe are no other) upon re- 
collection, are thoſe /hat admit of this eaſy cure. Let the great ones be reduc'd to a 
(Her volum, and levePd with the reſt of their order. But how? if they be the weaker 
party, they are not the great ones; and if they be the itronger party, how will he 
reduce them? put the caſe a man has the gout, his phyſician dos not bid him re- 
duce his overtopping toes to the volum of the other foot, nor to Jevel them to 
equality with the relt of their order, but preſcribes his remedys, and igſtitutes the 
method that ſhould do this feat. What is the method of our AiscuLayius; point 
de novelle; or where are we to find it? een where you pleaſe. The princes of the 
Hood, and of Lorrain in France; the MonTrorTs and the Nevits in England, 
overtop'd not their order by their own riches or power, but by that of the party, 
which for their fidelity, courage, or conduct, intruſted them with the managing of 
their arms or affairs. So the prince that would have levePd them, muſt have level 
> their party; which in caſe the controverſy be upon the right, or pretended right 
A of the nobility in the government, which commonly makes them hang together, 
8 may com to the whole order: what then? why then, ſays he, the prince mult pre- 
ſerve his nobility weighty enough to keep the people under, and yet not tall enough in any 
particuler perſon to meaſure with himſelf : which, abating the figure, is the ſame = 
again; and ſo | have nothing to anſwer but the figure. Now tor this, the prince * 
himſelf is no otherwiſe tall, than by being ſet upon the ſhoulders of the nobility; | 
and ſo if they ſet another upon the ſime ſhoulders (as in Henry the 47h or the 77h, 
who had no titles to the crown, nor cou'd otherwiſe have meaſur'd with the prince) 
be he never ſo low, he coms to be tall enough in his particular perlon to meaſure 
with the prince, and to be taller too, not only by thoſe old examples, bur others 
that are younger than our ſelves, tho ſuch (che nobility having not of late bin 
K k 2 weighty 
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Book I. weighty enough to keep the people under) as derive from another principle, that of 
popular balance. A prince therfore preſerving his nobility weighty enough to 
eep the people under, muſt preſerve in them the balance of that kind of empire: 
and the balance containing the riches, which are the power, and ſo the arms of the 
nation; this being in the nobility, the nobility, when willing, muſt be able to diſ- 
oſe of the king, or of the government. Nor under a leſs weight is a nobility qua- 
lify'd to keep down the people, as by an argument from the contrary. Henry 
the 7th having found the ſtrength of his nobility, that ſet him in a throne to which 
he had no right, and fearing that the tide of their favour turning, they might do az 
much for another, abated the dependence of their tenants, and cut off their train 
of retainers z which diminution of their weight, releaſing the people by degrees, 
has caus'd that plain or level into which we live to ſee the mountain of that mo- 
narchy now ſunk and ſwallow'd : wherfore the balance of the nobility being ſuch as 
failing, that kind of monarchy coms to ruin; and not failing, the nobility, if they 
Join, may give law to the king, the inherent diſeaſe of a monarchy by a nobility 
remains alſo uncur'd and incurable. 

The balance Tusk are points to which I had ſpoken before; but ſomthing concerning 
ol France. France and foren guards was mumbled by the prevaricator in a wrong place, while 
he was ſpeaking of Tarky, where there is no ſuch thing. This, leſt I be thought 
to have courted oppoſition for nothing, ſhall open a new ſcene; while I take oc- 
caſion in this place to ſpeak firſt of the balance of the French monarchy, and next or 

the nature and uſe of foren guards. | 

Tur whole territory of France except the crown lands, which on this account 
are not conſiderable, conſiſts of three ſhares or parts, wherof the church holds onc, 
the nobility another; and the preſidents, advocats, other officers of the parlaments, 
courts of juſtice, the citizens, merchants, tradeſmen, the treaſurers, receivers 0: 
the cuſtoms, aids, taxes, impoſitions, gabels, all which together make a vai: 
body, hold a third: by how equal portions I am ſorry that I do not know, nor 
where to learn: but this is the balance of the French monarchy, to which the pen 
{ant holding nothing, but living (tho in one of the beſt countrys of the world) in 
the meaneſt and molt miſerable condition of a laborer, or hynd, is of no account at 
all. 

Tur partys that hold the balance in a territory are thoſe of whom the government 
does naturally conſiſt, wherfore theſe are call'd eſtates; ſo the clergy, the nobility, 
and the commons, are the three eſtates of France. Tho the third, becaule the 
peaſant partaking not of the balance can (in relation to government) be of no ac- 
count, is not call'd the commons, but only the third eſtate : wheras the yeomanry 
and gentry in England having weigh'd as well in the balance as the church and the 
nobility, the three eſtates of England (while the monarchy was in vigor) were the 

Grotius de Clergy, the nobility, and the commons. The conſent of nations evinces that the 
imp. ſum. pot. function of the clergy, or prieſt, except where otherwiſe determin'd by. law, appertains 
2 __ to the magiſtrat. By this right Noan, ABRaHam, Jos, with the reſt of the patri- 
the arcbos, inſtrufted their familys, or ſacrificed. There ſeems to have bin a kind of com: 
monwealth in Canaan, while MeL.cnizepec was both king and prieſt. Such alſo was 
Moszs, 41! he conſecrated Aaron, and confer'd the prieſthood upon the Levits, c 
are expreſly ſaid to ſuccede to the firſtborn, that is to the patriarchs, who till then ex- 
ercisd that ſunttion. Nor was it otherwiſe with the Gentils, where they, who had 
the ſoverain power, or were in eminent magiſtracy, did alſo the prieſtly office n 
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apud veteres qui rerum potiebantur, iidem auguria tenebant : ut enim ſapere, ſic 
divinare, regale ducebant, /ays Cicero; and Vircil, Rex Anivs, rex idem ho- 
minum, ProtBiqQue ſacerdos.) You find the heros, that is princes, in poets, ſacri- 
ficing. The Ethiopian, Egyptian, Lacedemonian kings did the like. In Athens 
conſtantly and in Rome, when they had no kings, occaſionally they elected a rex ſacro- 
rum, or king prieſts. So that a free people had thus far power of electing their 
rieſts, is not deny'd by any man. This came, it ſhould ſeem, to be otherwiſe 
eſtabliſh'd by the law in Egypt, where the prieſts (whoſe lands Joszyn when he 
bought thoſe of the people did not buy) being great landlords, it may be to the 
third of the whole territory, were one of the three eſtates of the realm. And it is 
clear in Scripture that the people, till they fold their lands, became not ſervants to 
PnarRaon. While ActsILavs was in Egypt they depos'd their king, which im- 
plys the recovery of their balance; but ſo, ſeeing they ſet up another, as withal 
ſhews the balance of the nobility to have bin predominant. Theſe particulars 
ſeem to com near to the account of Diopoxus SicvLus, by whom the balance of 
Egypt ſhould have ſtood thus: the whole revenue was divided into three parts, wher- 
of the prieſt had the firſt, the king had the ſecond, and the nobility had the third. It 
ſeems to me that the prieſts had theirs by their antient right and title, untouch'd by 
Joseen that the kings had all the reſt by the purchaſe of Joszen; and that in 
time, as is uſual in like caſes, a nobility came thro the bounty of ſucceding kings 
to ſhare with them in one half. But however it came about, Egypt by this means 
is the firſt example of a monarchy upon a nobility, at leaſt diſtributed into three 
eſtates by means of a landed clergy, which by contequence came to be the greateſt 
counſillors of ſtate, and, fitting religion to their uſes, to bring the people to be the 
moſt ſuperſtitious in the whole world. | 
Were it not for this example, I ſhould have ſaid, that the indowment of a 
clergy or religious order with lands, and the erecting of them into an eſtate of the 
realm or government, were no antienter than the Geths and Vandal, who intro- 
ducing a like policy, which to this day takes place throout the Chriſtian world, 
have bin the cauſe , | | 
Fixs r, Why the clergy have bin gencrally great counſillors to kings, while the 
people are led into ſuperſtition ? | 
SECONDLY, By planting a religious order in the earth, why religion has *bin 
brought to ſerve worldly ends ? | 
Amp, thirdly, by rendring the miter able to make war; why of latter ages we 
have had ſuch a thing as war for religion, which till the clergy came to be a third 
ſtate or landlords, was never known in the world: for that tome citys of Greece, 
taking arms upon the uſurpation or violation of ſom temple, have call'd it the 
holy war; ſuch diſputes having bin put upon matter of fact, and not of faith, in 
which every man was free, came not to this account. Moses was learn'd in ll 
the learning of the Egyptians; but a landed clergy introduced he not in J/rael : nor 
went the apoſtles about to lay any ſuch foundation of a church. Abating this one 
example of Egypt, till the Geths and Vandals, who brought in the third eſtate, a 
government, if it were inequal, conſiſted but of two eſtates; as that of Rome, 
whether under the kings or the commonwealth, conſiſted of the Patricians and 
Plebeians, or of the nobility and the people. And an equal commonwealth conſiſts 
but of one, which is the people : for example of this you have Lacedemon and 
Venice, where the people being few, and having many ſubjects or ſervants, — 
alſo 
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alſo be call'd a nobility, as in regard of their ſubjects they are in Fenice, and in 
regard of their helots or ſervants, they might have bin in Lacedemon. That, I 
ſay, which, introducing two eſtates, cauſes diviſion, or makes a commonwealth in- 
equal, is not that ſhe has a nobility, without which the is depriv'd of her moſt 
ſpecial ornament, and weaken'd in her conduct, but when the nobility only is 
capable of magiſtracy, or of the ſenat; and where this is ſo order'd, ſhe is inequal, 
as Rome But where the nobility is no otherwiſe capable of magiſtracy, nor of the 
ſenat, than by election of the people, the commonwealth conſiſts but of one order, 
and is equal, as Lacedemon or Venice. | | | 

Bur Be a politician commend me to the conſiderer, he will have Rome to have 
bin an equal commonwealth, and Venice to be an inequal one, which muſt be 


_ evinc'd by wiredrawing. For having elſwhere, as has bin ſhewn, admitted without 


oppoſition that the balance of empire is well dit ided into natural and provincial, the 
humor now takes him to ſpin that wedg into ſuch a thred, as by entangling of 
theſe two, may make them both eaſy to be broken. Hereto he betakes himſelt in 
this manner. As Mr. HARRINGTON has well obſerv'd (p. 37.) where there are tw; 
partys in a republic with equal power (as in that of Rome, the people had one half, and 
the nobility had the other half) confuſion and miſery cre there intail'd. For remedy 
wherof, or to avoid this, there can be no way but to make the commonwealth very in- 
equal. 

f In anſwer to this, there will need no more than to repeat the ſame things ho- 
neſtly. Mr. HarrixnGTon ſpeaks of the national balance of empire (p. 37 ) to this 
ſenſe : Where the nobility holds half the property, or about that proportion, and the pec- 
ple the other half (the ſhares of the land may be equal; but in regard the nobility 
have much among few, and the people little among many, the few will not be con- 
tented to have authority, which is all their proper ſhare in a commonwealth, but 
will be bringing the people under power, which is not their proper ſhare in a com- 
monwealth ; Wherfore this commonwealth muſt needs be inequal. And except by 
altering the balance, as the Athenians did by the ſiſacthia, or reciſion of debts ; or 


as the Romans went about to do by an agrarian, it be brought to ſuch an equality, 


that the whole power be 1n the people, and there remain no more than authority 
to the nobility) Here is no remedy but the one (with perpetual feud) will eat out the 
other, as the people did the nobility in Athens, and the nobility the people in Rome. 
Where the carcaſe is, there will be the cagles alſo; where the riches are, there will 
be the power. So if a few be as rich as all the reſt, a few will have as much power 
as all the reſt; in which caſe the commonwealth is inequal, and there can be nv 
end of ſtaving and tailing, till it be brought to equality. Thus much for the na- 
tional balance; for the provincial, there power dos. not follow property, but the 
contrary : this the prevaricator having acknowleg'd, lets ſlip, to the end he may 
take a gripe of Yenice, which (becauſe the three or four thouſand of which originally 
conſiſted, and now conſiſts that whole government, having acquir'd provinces, and 
increaſe of their city by later comers, do not admit theſe to participation of power) 
he ſays is an inequal commonwealth. He will be a mill-horſe, whether the cake le 
aow or not; for this is to draw in a circle: and Rome, which by his former aron- 
ments ſhould have bin equal, by this again muſt be inequal, ſeeing Rome as little 
admitted her provinces into the body of the commonwealth, as dos Venice. This 
claſh is but by way of parentheſis, to return thertore to the buſineſs in preſent agi- 
ration, 
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Taz eſtates be they one, or two, or three, are ſuch (as was ſaid by virtue of the Chap. IX. 
balance) upon which the government muſt naturally depend. ,Wherfore con. 
ſtitutively the government of France (and all other monarchys of like balance) was 
adminiſter'd by an aſſembly of the three eſtates; and thus continu'd till that nation 
being vanquiſh'd by the Engliſh, CnarLes the 7/þ was put to ſuch ſhifts as, for 
s the recovery of himſelf in the greateſt diſtreſs, he could make. To which recovery, 
| while the eſtates could not be legally calPd, he happening to attain without them, 

ſo order'd his affairs, that his ſucceſſors, by adding to his inventions, came to rule 
without this aſſembly; a way not ſuting with the nature of their balance, which 
therfore requir'd ſom aſſiſtance by force, and other concurring policys of the like 
nature, wherof the foren guards of that monarchy are one ; the great baits alluring 
| the nobility another; and the emergent intereſt of the church a third. 
2 To begin with the laſt of theſe; the church (except it be in a war for religion, as 
when they join'd with the princes of Lorrain, and what party of the French nobility: 
were made, or they could make againſt the king of Navar) are not of themſelves 
ſo hot at hand, or promt to arms: but the king being (to uſe their word) no he- 
reti c, thro their great apprehenſion of the third eſtate, as that which is moſt ad- 
dicted to the Proteſtant religion, may be conhdent they will never fide with the 
people. So by this emergent intereſt or accident he has the church ſur: enough, 

Fox the nobility, which 13 exceeding gallant, this change has the greateſt baits ; 
for wheras the church being not ſpar'd, the third eſtate is laden, and the peaſant 
overladen with taxes, the nobility is not only at better eaſe in this regard, but for 
the greater or more conſiderable part, receives advantage by it: the king having, 
always, whether in peace or war, a great cavalry, than which there is no better in 
the world for the cxerciſe, entertainment, and profit of the nobility : governments. 
of citys, caſtles, provinces in abundance, which he rarcly diltributes to any other. 

The greater nobility are marechals, generals; the leſs officers in the armys, ſpe— 
cially of the horſe, the emoluments wherof they receive allo in time of peace; and 
many of this order being penſioners, taſte of the king's Iiberality, without taking 
pains, or having any imployment at all. By which both that France is a monarchy 
by a nobility, and how ſhe holds her nobility, is apparent. 
Now the church and the nobility ſtanding thus ingag'd to the king, by which, 
m ans he has two parts of the balance to one, it is demonſtrable that the gover::- 
ment muſt be quiet. Nor, ſeeing the church tor the reaſon ſhewn is ſure enough, 
coms the government lince the Proteſtant citiys and holds were demol:ih'd) to be 
otherwiſe diſquicted than by the flying out of the nobility, which, whenever it 
happens in any party conſiderable, either for the number, or the intereſt, cauſes. 
the crown to ſhake; for it ſeldom coms to pals upon this occaſion, but the third 
eſtate, or ſom part of it, takes arms immediately. In which place it is worthy to- 
be obſerv'd, that wealth, according to the diſtribution of the balance, has contrary 
motions. The third eſtate in France having riches, and thoſe laden with taxes, 
com to have ſomthing to loſe, and ſomthing to ſave : which keeps them in con— 
tinual fear or hope, The nobility holding to the king, the third eſtate has fom- 
thing to loſe, which withholds them from arms thro fear; but the nobilicy fying 
out, the third eſtate has ſomthing to ſave, which precipitats them into arms thro: 
lope: wheras the peaſant having nothing to ſave or to loſe, to hope or to tear, 
never ſtirs. The caſe ſtanding thus, the ſufficiency of the French politician (ſince: 
tho maſterpiece of cardinal RichlIBEu, in demoliſhing thoſe walls of the Proteſtants, 
which 
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Book I. which had otherwiſe by this time bin a refuge for the third eſtate, and perhaps 
A  overturn'd the .monarchy) lys altogether in finding for the nobility work abroad, 
or balancing them in ſuch fort at home, that if a party flys out, there may be a 
ſtronger within to reduce it, or at leaſt to be oppos'd to it. In this caſe, leſt the 
native intereſt of the nobility, ſince the aſſemblys of the three eſtates were aboliſh'd, 
might cool the remaining party, or make them flower in the redreſs of ſuch dil. 
order or diſcontents than were requiſit, the king 1s wiſely provided of foren guards ; 
which being always in readineſs, and not obnoxious to the native intereſt, may 
upon like occaſions be of more expedition and truſt, Being com thus to foren 
arms, which is the point I more eſpecially propos'd to myſelf in the preſent diſ- 
courſe, one objection in relation to what has bin already ſaid, ſeems to interpoſ- 
itſelf. Seeing France, while it is not govern'd by the aſſembly of ſtates, is yer of 
the ſame balance it was when govern'd by the aſſembly of ſtates; it may be ſai 
that a government of the ſame balance may admit of divers adminiſtrations. 

To which 1 need make no other anſwer, than to put you in mind, that while 
this government was natural, or adminiſter'd by the afſemb!y of ſtates, it is cele- 
brated by MAcHIA VET to have bin the beſt order'd of any mon-rchy in the world; 
and that what it is, or has bin of later times, you may believe your own eys or 
ears. | 
Of arms, and THERE be yet, before I can com to foren guards, ſom previous con*derations. 
their kind, All government, as is imply'd by what has bin already ſhewn, is of theſe three 

kinds: @ government of ſervants: a government of ſubjefts; or, a government of 
citizens. The firſt is abſolute monarchy, as that of Turky : the ſecond ariſtocra- 
tical monarchy, as that of France: the third a commonwealth, as thoſe of 7/re!, 
of Rome, of Holland. Now (to follow Macaiaver in part) of theſe, the govern- 
ment of ſeryants is the harder to be conquer'd, and the eaſier to be held: the go- 
vernment of ſubjects is the eaſier to be conquer'd, and the harder to be held. To 
which I ſhall preſume to add, that the government of citizens is both the hardeſt 
to be conquer'd, and the hardelt to be held. 

My author's reaſons, why a government of ſervants is the hardeſt to be con- 
uer'd, com to this, that they are under perpetual diſciplin and command, void 
of ſuch intereſts and factions, as have hands or power to lay hold upon advantages 
or innovation; whence he that invades the Turk muſt truſt to his own ſtrength, 
and not rely upon diſorders in the government, or forces which he ſhall be ſure 

enough to find united. | 
Hrs reaſons why this government being once broken, is eaſily held, are, that 
the armys once paſt hope of rallying, there being no ſuch thing as familys hanging 
together, or nobility to ſtir up their dependents to further reluctancy for the pre- 
ſent, or to preſerve themſelves by complacence with the conquerors for future diſ- 
contents or advantages, he that has won the garland has no more to do but to ex- 
tinguiſh the royal line, and wear it ever after in ſecurity. For the people having 
bin always ſlaves, are ſuch whoſe condition he may better, in which caſe they arc 
gainers by their conqueror; but can never make worſe, and therfore they loſc 
nothing by him. Hence ALrxanpeR having conquer'd the Perſian empire, hc 
and his captains after him could hold it without the leaſt diſpute, except it arolc 
among themſelves. Hence Manon the Second having taken Conſtantinople, and 
put PaL&oLoGus the Greec emperor (whoſe government was of like nature 1255 
| tne 
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the Perſian) together with his whole family, to the ſword, the Turc has held that 
empire without reluctancy. 

Ox the other ſide, the reaſons why a government of ſubjects is eaſilier conquer'd, 
are theſe : That it is ſupported by a nobility ſo antient, ſo powerful, and of ſuch 
hold and influence upon the people, that the king without danger, if not ruin to 
himſelf or the throne (an example wherof was given in Hew. 7h of England) can 
neither invade their privileges, nor level their eſtates; which remaining, they 
have power upon every diſcontent to call in an enemy, as RoperT count of Artois 
did the Engliſh, and the duke of Guiſe the Spaniard into France. 

Tux reaſons why a government of ſubjects being fo eaſily conquer'd, is never- 
theleſs the harder to be held, are theſe: That the nobility being ſoon out of coun- 
tenance in ſuch a caſe, and repenting themſelves of ſuch a bargain, have the ſame 
means in their hands wherby they brought in the enemy, to drive him out, as thoſe 
of France did both the Engliſh and the Spaniard. 

Fox the government of citizens, as it is of two kinds, an equal or an inequal 
commonwealth, the reaſons why it is the hardeſt to be conquer'd, are alſo of two 
kinds; as firſt, the reaſons why a government of citizens, where the common- 
wealth is equal, is hardeſt to be conquer'd, are, that the invader of ſuch a ſociety 
muſt not only truſt to his own ſtrength, inaſmuch as the commonwealth being 
equal, he muſt needs find them united, but in regard that ſuch citizens, being all 
ſoldiers or train'd up to their arms, which they ule not for the defence of ſlavery, 
but of liberty (a condition not in this world to be better'd) they have more ſpe- 
cially upon this occaſion the higheſt ſoul of courage, and (if their territory be of 
any extent) the vaſteſt body ot a well diſciplin'd militia that 1s poſſible in nature : 
wherfore an example of ſuch a one overcom by the arms of a monarch, is not to be 


found in the world. And if foin ſmall city of this frame has happen'd to be van- 


quiſh'd by a potent commonwealth, his is her prerogative, her towers are her fune— 
ral pile, and ſhe expires in her own flame, leaving nothing to the conqueror but her 
aſhes, as Saguntum overwhelm'd by C:rthage, and Numantia by Rome. 

Tat reaſons why a government oi citizens, where the commonwealth is inequal, 
is, next the former, the hardeſt o be conquer'd, are the ſame, with this difference, 
that tho her peace be not perfect within, her condition is not to be better'd by any 
thing without. Wherfore Rome in all her ſtrife never call'd in an enemy; and it 
an enemy upon occaſion of her ſtrife, and hopes of advantage by it, came without 
calling, he preſented her with her moſt ſoverain cure, who had no leiſure to deſtroy 
her ſelf, till having no enemy to find her work, ſhe became her own. 


Nondum tibi defuit haſtis, 
In te verte manus : 


Nor is there any example that a government of this kind was ever ſubdu'd by the 
arms of a monarch; tho ſom indeed may be found that have call'd or ſuffer'd foren 
princes or force to com in, as Holland by marriages of their prince, and Genoa 

thro her factions, as thoſe of the Fresci and AporN1i. BY 
To conclude this part as to the reaſons why a government of citizens ſo acquir'd 
or poſſeſt, as thro marriage, or faction, is the hardeſt to be held, there needs no 
more than that men accuſtom'd to their arms and their liberties will never indure 
the yoke. Wherfore the Spaniard, tho a mighty king, no ſooner began in a 
LL 1 aud, 
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or upon this text, divines whom I would deſire not to be enemys of popular power, 


Arte della 
Guer. Proem. 


THE PREROGATIVE 


land, a ſmall commonwealth, to innovat or break her orders, than ſhe threw hin 
off with ſuch courage and diſdain, as is admirable to the world. And ſomwhat of 
the like kind did Genoa by the help of her Dok 1A in the vindication of her liberty 
from France. 

To com by this fartheſt way about as I think the neareſt way home : arms are of 
of two ſorts, proper or improper ; that is, native or foren. 

ProPtR and native arms are, according to the triple nature of government, of 
three kinds; ſervants in arms, as the helots in Lacedemon, the timariots and jani- 
zarys in Turky ; ſubjects in arms, as the horſe in France, and the ſeaguards or force, 
in Venice; or citizens in arms, as thoſe upon the Lexiarcha in Athens, of the Moræ 
in Lacedemon, and the legions in Rome. 

IMyROPER or foren arms are of two ſorts; auxiliarys, and mercenarys. 

AvuXILIARYS are ſuch as are ſupply'd by virtue of ſom league, as were thoſe of 
the Latins and [talians to the Romans; and thoſe of the cantons of Swiſs (except 
Zuric) to the king of France: or they may be ſuch as are occaſionally lent freely, 
or let forth for mony by one ſtate to another, the latter wherof differ not much 
from mercenarys. 

Mercenarys are ſoldiers of fortune that have no other trade than their arms, 
and let out themſelves for mony; of ſuch conſiſted the greateſt part of the Cas 
thaginian ſtrength, ſuch is the land force of Venice, and, notwithſtanding the an- 
tient league of France with thoſe nations, fuch at this day are the $w7/s and: Scotiſb 

ards (and fomtimes a good part of the foot) in France. 

MACHIAVEL diſcourſes upon theſe particulars in his art of war, to admira- 
tion: by whom I ſhall therfore | ook 

Waere the arms in bulk are proper, and conſiſting of citizens, they have other 
trades, and therfore are no ſoldiers of fortune; and yet becauſe the commonwealth 
has arms for her trade (in regard ſhe is à magiſtrat given for the good of mankind, 
and bears not her ſword in vain) they. are all educated as well in military as civil 
diſciplin, taking their turns in ſervice of either nature according to the occaſion, 
and the orders of the commonwealth, as in 1/rael, Athens, Lacedemon, and Rome, 
which had (if their territorys: permitted, and ſomtimes, as I may ſay, whether their 
territorys permitted or no, as in Jrael) the vaſteſt, the higheſt temper'd, and the 
beſt diſciplin'd militia, that is to be found in the-whole compaſs of ſtory. Som 
armys of Jyael have conſiſted. of three or four hundred thouſand men: Rome upon 
the rumor of a Gallic tumult, arm'd in Italy only, without: foren aid, ſeventy 
thouſand horſe and ſeven hundred. thouſand foot; things in our days. (when the 
Turk can hardly arm half ſo many) not to be credited. 

Hence that a commonwealth, which had not firſt' broken her ſelf, or bin broken by 
ſom other commonwealth, ſhould not be found to have bin conquer d by the arms of any 
monarch, is not miraculous, but a natural effett of an apparent cauſe. In this place, 


but to give Maca1aver his due, ſhall, if they pleaſe, hear him make a goodly 
ſermon, in theſe words: If antient commonzwealths and governments us'd diligence in 
any other order to make their people lovers of peace, faithful to their country, and 10 
have the fear of God before their eys, they doubPd it in this of their militia : for of 
whom ſhould your country expect greater faith, than of ſuch as have offer'd themſelves 
To dy for her? Whom ſhould ſhe indeavour to make greater lovers of peace, than then 
who only can inflave. her by force? In whom fhauld. there be greater fear of God, than 
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in ſuch as carry their lives in their hands? This, rohen lawgivers and captains rightly Chap. IX. 
conſider d, was the cauſe why ſoldiers were eſteem'd, honor'd, follow'd and imitatel 


above all men in the world; wheras ſince ſuch orders are broken, and cuſtom is altogether 
deviated from the courſe of antient prudence, men are com to deteſt the iniquity of the 
camp, and fly the converſation of ſuch as are in arms, as the peſtilence. Where the 
arms in bulk are proper, but conſiſt of ſubjects, they are the beſt next; and but 
the beſt next, as appears by all examples antient and modern. The arms with 
which PyRRHVUs prince of Epirus invaded the Romans, were of ſubjects; yet that 
prince, tho he was not vanquiſh'd by the Romans, confeſt their advantage, and 
gave them over. The Spantard being a far more potent king than was Pyrrnvs, 
has acknowleg'd as much to the Hollander, tho a far leſs commonwealth than 
Rome : ſo have the princes of Auſtria, and of Burgundy, to the Switzers. That the 
arms of ſubjects are nevertheleſs as much ſuperior to the arms of ſervants, as inferior 
to the arms of citizens, is as plain; ſeeing as ALExanDeR, with thirty thouſand 
ſubjects, vanquiſh'd Darius, having innumerable ſlaves; ſo thirty thouſand 
Chriſtians are at this day a match for any army of Turks: and we ſee Venice, whole 
force by ſea conſiſts of ſubjects, to have made him quit that element near as fully 
to her dominion or empire, as did the Per/ian to Athens. 

To arms that are proper, but conſiſt of ſervants, all the preeminence that can 
be given 1s, that they are better than foren arms; a proof wherof we have in thoſe 
of Seliuus, wherby he conquer'd the Mamalucs; who being but a foren force that 
held Egypt in ſubjection, the country was irrecoverably loſt, and, for the reafons 
already ſhewn, as eaſily kept. 5 


IMPROPER arms, whether auxiliary or mercenary, where the force of a prince 


or of a commonwealth conſiſts, for the bulk or greater part, of no other, are the 


leaſt effectual, and the moſt dangerous of all. For auxiliarys, or what effect has 
bin found of them by princes or commonwealths, it was ſeen in France during the 
league by the Spaniard; and in Holland during the reign of Queen ELIZABETR 
by the Engliſb; but eſpecially in the Gozhs and Vandals, who having been auxi- 
ſiarys or mercenarys, rely'd upon by the later emperors, came therby to ruin the 
Roman empire. 

MEercEenarys who make their arms their trade, muſt of all others be the moſt 
pernicious ; for what can we expect leſs of ſuch whole art is not otherwiſe ſo pro- 
htable, than that they ſhould (as Macniaver ſhews) be breakers of their faith, 
iven up to rapin, enemys of peace and government. 

To inſtance in fom commonwealths, that of Carthage after her firſt war with the 
Romans, fell thro the rebellion of SpExpĩs and Maruo, ringleaders of her mer— 
cenarys, into another that was far more dangerous. Of ſuch a dilemma were the 
arms of this ſtate, that if HannisaL had conquer'd Rome, he muſt have bin king 
of Carthage; and not conquering Rome, Carthoge was ruin'd. The common- 
wealth of Milan, truſting herſelf to F. Srorza and his mercenarys, became the 
ſubject of her ſervant, and he her duke. Nor is Venice, whoſe land-forces are of 
the ſame kind, otherwiſe in ſafety as to theſe, than by her ſituation. To give ſome 
inſtances of the ſame nature in princes : the father of F. Srorza being captain of 
a like mercenary army, forc'd Joan queen of Naples, whom he left diſarm'd in 
the midſt of her enemys, to lay herſelf at the feet of the king of Arragon; and 
Ba aceio by ſuch another treachery had plainly poſſeſt himſelf of the kingdom of 
Naples, had he not bin broken at Aquila, where death intercepted his _ 
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From what has bin ſaid (firſt of government, and then of arms) if a government 
of ſervants be harder to be conquer'd, and eaſier to be held, then in this foren 
arms muſt needs be leaſt neceſſary, and moſt dangerous. | 

Ir a government of ſubjects be eaſier to be conquer'd, and harder to be held, 
then in this foren arms may be more neceſſary, but muſt be leſs dangerous. 

Bor tho a government of citizens be both hardeſt to be conquer'd, and hardeſt 
to be held, yet as it is again in this regard of two kinds, this cannot be ſaid of each 
kind alike 3; wherfore I mult diſtinguiſh. 

Iv a government of citizens, if the commonwealth be not for increaſe, but pre- 
ſervation only, as Lacedemon, Carthage, Venice, foren arms are both neceſſary and 
dangerous; but in a government of citizens, where the commonwealth is both for 
increaſe and preſervation, as Rome, foren arms are neither neceſſary nor dangerous. 

T'o repeat the parts of this concluſion, which being brief is obſcure, more fully 
and particularly. 

Ink empire of Turky is of the harder kind to be conquer'd, wherfore the Turk 
nceds not foren guards to defend him, but it is of the eaſier to be held; wherfore 
let him take heed of intruſting his perſon with foren guards, who having a foren 
intereſt, may have a foren nation to aſſiſt them: and ſo the perſon of the prince 
being in their hands, they have no more to do than to extinguiſh the royal line; 
and the empire being eaſily held, 1s their own thenceforth with ſecurity. Thus the 
Mamalucs, which were at firit foren guards, extinguiſhing the royal line of the kings 
of Egypt, came to poſſeſs and hold that realm without oppoſition. Who well con- 
ſiders this point, will never enough admire the policy of the Turc in the creation (as 
it were) of his Zanizarys, tree from any national intereſt that might make them 
dream of, or deſire liberty; and yet ſo void of all foren intereſt or knowledge, that 
they know not what, or who were their country or parents. Hence tho they have 
intereſt to murder the Turc, and ſomtimes do accordingly, they have no further 
intereſt in the world but what depends upon the government; and ſo the empire 


is ſafe, tho the prince be in danger: wheras if they were foren guards, or had any 


native intercit, not only the prince, but the empire too, would be in danger, the 
reſt being ſervants, and ſuch whoſe condition might be better'd by a change, but 
could be no- worſe. Whertore a government of ſervants muſt by no means admit 
of foren guards or Mamalucs, | 

Bor the empire of France, where the nobility are not only ſubje& to fly out, 
but to call in ſtrangers, may have uſe of foren guards, which not obnoxious to 
native intereſt and factions, as thoſe of the nobility, are the readieſt and beſt help 
at this lift; yet not dangerous, tho having the prince in their power, becauſe by 
him they are ſafe from the nobility, who, were it not for the prince, would be fo 
far from bearing or brooking foren guards, that in caſe a forener came in upon their 
call, having the fame means to help themſelves wherby they brought him in, they 
would ſhake the yoke, and the ends why they call'd him in, being ſatisfy'd or 
repented of, drive him out again as they did the Spaniards and the Engliſh. But if 
this. government being invaded or conquer'd, be ſo hard to be kept, how muck 
harder being ſurpriz'd? Wherfore in a government by ſubjects, foren arms may 
be more neceſſary, but muſt be leſs dangerous. 

In a commonwealth for preſervation, as Lacedemon, Carthage, Venice, foren. 
arms are neceſſary : ſo Lacedemon, tho able to defend her ſelf by her proper forces 
againſt any one city, yet the wars in Greece going much upon leagues and confe- 
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derats, were forced alſo to make uſe of her confederats, and ſomtimes of her 
helots. | 

Bor as antiently to Carthage, ſo now to Venice, foren or mercenary forces are 
eſſential, becauſe for land-ſervice ſuch a conſtitution can have no other: yet is this 
courſe extremely dangerous, as appear'd by Lacedemon, who (being ever in fear of 


her helots) when ſhe had acquir'd upon the matter the whole empire of Greece, 


came, by the rebellion of her confederats, not only to loſe all, but likewiſe to ruin. 
For Carthage, upon the mutiny of SpExpius and Marno, ſhe eſcap'd, as at other 
times upon like occaſions, very narrowly. That ſuch an accident neither has be- 
faln Venice, nor can befal her, is to be attributed to her ſituation, by which, in 
this regard, ſhe is ſecure: nevertheleſs, her progreſs or increaſe, which by this 
means either cannot be great, or being great, mull render her but the more infirm, 
is fully barr'd. 

To a commonwealth for increaſe, which always takes in the whole body of the 
people, foren arms (ſeeing ſhe abounds above all other kinds of policy, with ſuch 
as are proper) mult needs be the leaſt neceſſary ; and they are the molt ſafe, becauſe 
never admitting them, but for her mere convenience and frugality in expence of 
native blood, ſhe receives no ſuch charge of them as can recoil, but muſt carry 

int blank, and as vigorouſly at her proper intereſt, very near as her proper arms. 


Thus did the Zatin and Italian auxiliarys, of which, join'd with the Reman legions, 


conſiſted a conſular army. 
By thus much it ſeems that an inference from the ſucceſs of arms to the perfection 


of government, and from the perfection of government to the ſucceſs of arms, ſhould. 


be no fallacious way of diſputing. 
Bur this being ſweaty work with the conſiderer, who loves his eaſe, it is enough 


to argue thus: 7 he Switz, Scotiſh, and French guards, have never bin the authors 


of any ſedition, therfore the ſeditionſneſs of a nobility may be mended by foren guards: 
which is, as if one ſhould ſay, ſuch a phyſician has never bin the cauſe of the gout 
therfore the gout may be cur'd by ſuch a phyſician. That foren arms may be well 
enough apply'd in the caſe of a ſeditious nobility, - and have ſom good effects, is 
not deny'd: / but is France therfore cur'd of her ſedition, or remains ſhe, notwith- 
ſtanding her foren guards, the moſt ſeditious example in the world? If thus ſhe 
has not bin, nor be, what has he read of the princes of the blood in former times, 
or heard of late from them? But if thus ſhe has bin, and be, is it not a fine way 
of cure, to give us an example of the diſeaſe for the remedy ? Nor are her guards 
ſo void of ſedition neither: but the Swilzer, if he wants his pay, dares threaten 
Faris: the Scot, at lealt of late years, has not bin ſo bold; but if a prince fiys our, 
the enſigns of the Trench guards will one way or other be captains, while ſoldier 
and officer too follows his affections or intereſts, which way ſocver they frame. 1 


| ſhould be glad to know when a dragon fell from that court, that it did not bear 


down ſtars with his train. But the prevaricator is ſet upon it: wheras of late 
years, the Fanizarys are known to have bin far more imbru'd in the blood of their 


Princes than ever; he gives us his honeſt word, that of late years in Turky they 


begin to learn the art of poiſing the Janizarys (who are the foot of the prince's guard) 


by the Spahys (who are the horſe of the fame) and ſo have frequently evaded the 
danger of their. mutinys. At which rate, ſeeing every army conſiſts of horſe and 
foot, no army could be mutinous. If theſe had not bin mere flights, and fo in- 


tended, he might have don well. to have ſhewn us one mutiny of the Janizarys 
appeas'd 
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Conſid. p. 48, 
49. 


Conſid. p. 49, 
50. 


rhetoric, conſiſt of pronunciation. 


THE PREROGATIVE 
appeas'd by the Spahys. But all the parts of his politics, as was ſaid of thoſe in 


Tuus the wounds of monarchy, notwithſtanding the former, or this laſt remedy 
of foren guards, are ſtill bleeding or feſtering. 

Bur his courage is undaunted (aut viam inveniet aut faciet) he will either mend 
a government, or make one, by aſſerting without any example, but with egregious 
confidence, That the perfeclion of monarchy is free from thoſe flaws which are charg'd 
upon it, and that it conſiſts in governing by a nobility, weighty enough to keep the people 
under, and yet not tall enough in any particular perſon to meaſure with the prince; 
and by a moderat army kept under the notion of guards and gariſons, which may be ſuf- 
ficient to ſtrangle all ſedition in the cradle: from which mixture or counterpoiſe of a 
nobility and an army, ariſes the moſt excellent form of monarchical government. 

THrere's for your learning now, A model which is a ſhort horſe, and a legiſlator 
that has ſoon curry'd him. To the parts of it, conſiſting of a nobility, and in 
force, I have already ſpoken ſeverally. I ſhall now ſpeak to the whole together; 
that is, to the imagin'd mixture or counterpoiſe of a nobility and an army; and 
becauſe there is nothing in nature that has not had a natural effect by ſom example. 

TRE ſcale of arms, or of iron, continu'd in the line of WILLIAM the Conqueror; 
and the ſcale of property, or gold, continu'd in the barons of England, and their 
ſucceſſors. But in this before the barons wars conſiſted not the perfection of the 
monarchy, becauſe it preponderated too much on the ſide of arms; nor after the 
barons wars, becauſe the king, putting power (which he could not keep out of 
their fingers) into the hands of the nobility, it became à vicious conſtitution, and a 
monarchy only in name (ſo ſays the conſiderer) therfore the balance being then only 
even, when neither the king could overbalance or get the better of the barons, nor 
the barons overbalance or get the better of the king; the perfection of monarchy 
conſiſted in the barons wars? Lycurevs the ſecond ! 

Mark ; the king by all means muſt have a nobility weighty enough to keep 
down the people; and then he muſt have an army to hold gold weight with his 
nobility : as it the nobility in that caſe would keep down the people, and not fetch 
them up (as did the barons) into their ſcale, that ſo together they might weigh 
down the arniy ; which ſooner or later is the infallible conſequence of this phanſy, 
or let it be ſhewn where it was ever otherwiſe. To inſtance in France is quite con- 
trary, where all the conſiderable officers and commands being in the nobility, or 
the richer ſort of that nation, the balance of arms and of property are not two, 
but one and the ſame. There 1s no way for monarchy, but to have no army, or 
no other than the nobility, which makes the regulated monarchy, as in France, 
Spain, &c. or to have an army that may weigh down nobility and people too; that 
is, deſtroy them both, which makes the abſolute way of monarchy, as in Turky : 
the wit of man never found nor ſhall find a third, there being no ſuch thing in 
nature. | | 

Tur1s chapter is already with the longeſt, and yet I muſt give you a corollary, 
Pouce de roy, or a piece above meaſure; relating to a queſtion on which the greeneſt 
politician that ever brought his verjuice to the preſs has ſpur'd me. 

WHERE he deſires to know my opinion of the way of governing by councils, which 
he confeſſes he has always thought admirable; he dos not mean ſuch as are coordinat 
with the prince (which have been ſeen in the world) but ſuch as thoſe of Spain, purely 
of advice and diſpatch, with power only to inform and perſuade, but not limit the 

prince's 
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rince's will, For almoſt all the weakneſſes which have bin thought incident to monar - 
aby are by this courſe prevented; and if there be any fteadineſs and maturity in the ſenat 
of a commonwealth, this takes it all in, 

To give my counſil without a fee, and deal ſincerely with a prevaricator : let 
the prince (that is, ſuch a one as his) hold himſelf contented. with his divan, or ca- 
binet. If this be that he means, we are agreed; but if he would have more, I 
can make no leſs of his words than a hankering after ſuch councils as I have pro- 
pos'd, and that theſe are ſuch as he altas thought admirable, uch as prevent almoſt 
all the weakneſſes incident to monarchy, and take in the ſteadineſs and maturity of a com- 
monwealth. 

How may we make this agree with that other place, where he ſays, that there is 
no frame of laws, or conſtitution of government, which will not decay and com to ruin, 
unleſs repair d by the prudence and dexterity of them that govern? now that this may 
not be expected from a monarch, as well as from a ſenat or aſſembly of men, be has not 


yet met with any conviction, but rather finds it reaſonable to think that where debates 


are cleareſt, the reſult of them moſt ſecret, and the execution ſudden (which are the ad- 
vantages of monarchy) there the diſorders of a ſtate will ſooneſt be diſcover 'd, and the 
neceſſary remedys beſt applyd. In that former place he bethought himſelf that the 
debates of Rome were as clear as thoſe of AnTiocnvs, that her reſults were as ſecret 
as thoſe of PaiL1ie or PeRSEUs, and of more ſudden execution than either of theirs, 
He doubted it might be true, which is affirm'd by good authors, and commonly 
enough known, that for the clearnefs of debate, and ſecreſy of reſult, the workl 
never ſaw any thing like the ſenat of Venice; and that in all appearance they are for 
execution as quick with the Divan, as the Divan can be with them. Now when 
all this 1s don, to baniſh ſuch generous thoughts without ſhewing us for what 
cauſe, and knock under the table, is ſad news. But he ſhall find me, in any thing 


that is reaſonable, moſt ready to ſerve him. To the queſtion then, how ſuch 


councils as I have propos'd would do with a prince; I anſwer, truly the beſt of 


them, I doubt, but untowardly. One, that is the popular aſſembly, has no 
mean, but is either the wiſeſt in nature, or has no brains at all. When affairs go 
upon no other than the public intereſt, this having no other intereſt to follow, nor 
eys to ſee withal, is the wiſeſt council: but ſuch ways are deſtructive to a prince, 
and they will have no nay. The congregation of Jrael, when RxHoOo OM would 


not hearken to their advice, depos'd him: and we know what popular councils, ſo 


ſoon as they came to ſufficient power, did in England. If a prince put a popular 
council from this ward, he dos a great matter, and to little purpoſe; for they un- 
derſtand nothing elſe but themſelves. Wherfore the kings of France and of Spain 
have diffoly'd all fuck aſſemblys. It is true, where a prince is not ſtrong enough 
to get mony out of them but by their conſent, they are neceſſary: yet then they 


_ are not purely of advice and diſpatch, but ſhare in the government, and he cannot 


be meddling with their purſes, but they will be meddling with his laws. The ſenat 
is of fitter uſe for a prince, and yet, except he has the way of Tirtr1vs, but a 
tickliſh piece, as appears by Max1minus, who was deſtroy'd by Porikxus and 
BaLBiNus, captains {et up againſt him by this order. To go to the root: theſe 
things are not otherwiſe in prudence or choice than by direction of the balance; 
where this is popular, no remedy but the prince muſt be advis'd by the people, 
which if the late king would have indur'd, the monarchy might have fubſiſted ſom- 
what longer: but while the balance was ariſtocratical, as during the great eſtates. 
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264 THE PRE RO GATIVE 


Book I. of the nobility and the clergy, we find not the people to have bin great or wit 
Wwogp—  counſilors. In ſum, if a king fgoverns by a popular council, or houſe of com. 
mons, the throne will not ſtand long: if he governs by a ſenat, or a houſe of 
lords, let him never fear the throne, but have a care of himſelf : there is no third, 

as | have ſaid often enough, but the Divan. a 


CHAT. X. 


Whether a Commonwealth that was not firſt broken by her ſelf, was ever 
conquer'd by the Arms of any Monarch? 


COM in this chapter to reſume the diſcourſe, where I broke off in the former, 
1 making, good my aſſertion, that a commonwealth is the government, which 
from the beginning of the world to this day was never conquer'd by any monarch; 
for if the commonwealths of Greece came under the yoke of the kings of Macedon, 
they were firſt broken by themſelves. 
 Wasn I ſpeak of a commonwealth, in relation to this point, I am no more to 
be argu'd againſt out of the little citys in Afa, or thoſe of Raguſa, and San Marino, 
which cannot be ſhewn to have had the command of any conliderable army, than ! 
argue againſt the prevaricator, where he aſſerts monarchy to conſiſt of a mixture of 
arms and of a nobility, from the king of Tuetot, who had neither. 

Tris aſſertion in the judgment of any rational man ought not to be incounter'd, 
but where there was a natural poſſibility of defence, in regard that a city which has 
no army at all, as Geneva (which yet being invaded by the duke of Savoy, found 
means to defend her ſelf) or ſuch a one as is not conſiderable, ſhould be ſubdu'd 
by ſome potent monarch (if we could find the example) concerns the government 
no more, than if it had been overwhelm'd by ſom inundation, or ſwallow'd up by 
ſom earthquake. And yet all that is oppos'd by the conſiderer, amounts not to 
thus much. The teſtimony he brings out of Pavsanias coms far ſhort; for it 15 
recorded (ſays the author ſpeaking of the Lacedemonians) that being corrupted by the 
bounty of CR us, they were the firſt that contrafted amity with the Barbarians at the 
time when that king added the territorys inhabited by the Dorians upon the border of 
Caria, - with other commonwealths in Aſia, to his empire. So that Cr #sus corrupted 
the Lacedemonians with gifts, Pausani1as is expreſs; but whether he obtain'd the 
Aſiatic citys (likely in this caſe to have bin eaſilier corrupted than the Lac-demonians ) 
by arms or by purchaſe, he is not expreſs : and the preſumtion of the latter, as in 
other regards, ſo in this, is the ſtronger, that Cx #svs by the teſtimony of Sotox, 
was more potent in gold than in iron. Now if it were ſo (and if otherwiſe, let the 
conſiderer ſhew) that theſe commonwealths inveigl'd by the treaſure of Cz s, 
came firſt under the Lydian, and fell with that under the Perſian empire, when 
Crasus was ſubdu'd by Cyrus; all I can learn by this example is no more than 
that C a:vs, for ought that is perceivable, might have brought thoſe common- 
wealths as Cos1Mo of Mp: cis did Florence; from whom it is affirm'd by Maci:- 
AVEL, that there was not a conſiderable man in the whole city that had not receiv'd join 
conſiderable ſum. So this example preſumes; but in the next, which is of Sicih, 
there is not ſo much as a preſumtion in favor of the aſſertor: the ſtate of ys 
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before that which the Romans call the firſt Carthaginian war, being clear in ftory Chap. X. "ia 
againſt his deſign. For that Africa for the generation of monſters is not more far.. 1 
mous than Sicily for that of tyrants, they who have paſs'd their novitiat in ſtory are "ns 
not ignorant; nor how when TrMoLEon had freed her of this vermin, and with li- 3 1160 — YN 
berty ſhe had recover'd ſome ſtrength and virtue, ſhe rehps'd under Acarroctes , h4 
and his horrid violation of faith, while he was truſted with the arms of her citizen, NN 
how after him PyRRIL1us was call'd in from Epirus; after PyRRhus, Hiztgo | 1 
uſurp'd; all by the ſame arts, getting firſt into truſt or charge, and then recoiiing W 
upon them that would take no warning: by which it is apparent that the common — 
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: wealths of Sicily, like thoſe of Greece, were ruin'd by themſelves, and their own dit- 9 

b orders; and no more ſubdu'd upon theſe changes by foren arms, than was 1/ae! by | 
: the Canaanites, or Rome by the Gauls or Decemvirs. * * 
: ISRAEL having broken her orders, was indeed ſomtimes oppreſt by the Ca- i 
E waanites; Rome was ſack'd by the Gauls, and uſurp'd by the Decemvirs. But as Wo 
0 the man that having got a fall in a duel, throws off his adverſary, recovers himſelf 1 


and his ſword, is not conquer'd, fo neither the commonwealth : wherfore neither 

Holland nor Genoa, tho they have bin under, being yet itanding. can be laid to be Necree of the 
conquer'd by the arms of Spain or France, but rather the coutrary ; ſeeing the li- I F, „ 
berty of Holland (in many citys more ancient chan any records or other monuments Git. Hit, 4. 9 
there can witneſs, and in it ſelf than that ot Tacitus, wherby Civiuis, born of 
princely blood, is affirm'd to have vindicated the Batevian treedom) is ſtill the 


n fame; and Genoa, tho happy in her Doka, remains as ſhe was before he was born. | 4 'k 
8 Nor did the family of the Mroicis baniſh'd out o Florence (where, by virtue of 1 
. their prodigious wealth, and the inevitable conſequence of the balance, their an- x 
ceſtors had bin princes many years before CyaiLes the Fifth was a ſoldier) any 1 
. more by the help of his arms, thoſe of the Pope (at that time of the fame family) 1 


4 and their party at home, than get into their known ſaddle. To inſiſt a little more 

5 at large upon the ſtorys of Genoa and Florence (becauſe upon theſe the prevaricator 
: ſets up his reſt that Mr. HARRN INN ro muſt needs be afflicted) Genoa was and is an 
ohgarchy conſiſting of twenty-eight familys, making the great council, or aggre- _ 
gation, as they call it, none of theſe being capable of the ſenat or of magiſtracy; 1 
and if it could ever be ſaid of a commonwealth, that ſhe had broken her ſelf, it 4 
might be ſaid, at the time related to, of Genoa, where not only the faction of the 1. 


SIMO, a citizen famous throout Europe, both for his wiſdom and his rickes, this 
family for the ſpace of ſixty years exercis'd, under the pretext of ſome magiſtracy, 
very great power in Florence. To Cos io ſucceded Pertr, to PiTtern Laurexnce, Conives, 5 
a man in prudence and liberality reſembling his grandfather, ſave that he mw + vain + 3 

M m olure 


MM Cuelphs and: Gibelins, which had deſtroy'd many citys in Jab, then reign'd ; but 5 
WW the feud between the people included, and the ſubject excluded, was as great as 1 
B ever had bin between the nobility and the people in Rome. Beſides the quarrel of | 
„ the Fisch and the Apornt, two familys, like CusaR and Pompey, which 9 
| ' having many years together as it were ingroſt the magiſtracy of duke, were never- {148 
; theleſs perperually ſtriving each with other, which ſhould have it; and if one of | ww 
0 theſe (as it did) brought in the king of France, there is nothing plainer than that . 
: this commonwealth was ſubdu'd by her own ſedition, nor is there a man knowing i 
©. any thing of her affairs, that makes any doubt of it. That of Flerence indecd, if 9 
1 the prevaricator could ſhew it had bin cver up, I ſhould grant were down; but to _ 
BH relate the ſtory of this city, I muſt relate that of the houſe of Mepicrs. From Co- _—_ 
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abſolute: power in managing the commonwealth ; yet with gentleneſs, and not al. 
together to the ſuppreſſion of liberty. Nevertheleſs he obtain'd of the ſignory. 
es" did for the moſt part as he would have them) ſom ſmall guard for his per. 
on; he was a man renown'd thro Hay, and look'd upon. by. foren princes with. 
much reſpect. To him ſucceded his ſon, another PETRA, who thro youth and. 
raſhneſs conceiving the power exercis'd by his predeceſſors. to be no more than his 
due, took upon him the government as abſolute lord of all; and ſtanding moſt for- 
midably upon his guard, grew ſottiſnly profuſe of the public mony, and com- 
mitted many abſurditys and violences: by which means having incurr'd the hatred 
of the citizens, he was baniſh'd by the ſignory, with cardinal Jon and JulIAx 
his brothers. This Jon coming after to be Pope Lzo the Tenth, requir'd the re- 
vocation of his brother's baniſhment, and the reſtitution of the houſe of Mepicis; 
to which finding the prevailing party of the Florentins to be refractory, he.ſtir'd up 
the arms of the emperor CHARLES the Fifth againſt them, by whoſe joint aid the 
city, after a long ſiege, was reduc'd to her old ward, and ALExanper of Mepicis, 
nephew to the Pope and ſon in law to the emperor, ſet in the known ſaddle of his 
anceſtors... This is the action for which the prevaricator will have a commonwealth 
to have bin conquer'd by the arms of a monarch, tho danny Sar reads the ſtory ma 
very ſafely affirm, firſt, That Florence never attain'd to any ſuch orders as could de- 
ſerve the name of a commonwealth ; and next, that the purſe of Cos io had don 
that long before, which is here attributed to the arms of the Pope and the emperor. 
Reaſon and experience, as I ſaid, are like the roots and the branches of plants and 
trees : as of branches,. fruits, and flowers,. being open and. obvious to the eye, the 
ſmell, the touch, and taſte, every girl can judg; ſo examples to vulgar capacitys 
are the beſt arguments. Let him that ſays a commonwealth has bin at any time 
conquer'd by a monarch, to it again, and ſhew us the example. But tho fruits 
and flowers be eaſily known each from other, their roots are latent, and not only 
ſo, but of ſuch reſemblance, that to diſtinguiſh of theſe a man muſt be a gardener 
or a. herbaliſt, In this manner, the reaſon why a commonwealth has not bin over- 
com by a monarch, has bin-ſhewn in the diſtribution of arms, thoſe of a prince 
conſiſting of ſubjects, or ſervants, and thoſe. of a commonwealth rightly order'd ot 
citizens, which difference plainly. relates to the perfection or imperfection of the go- 
vernment. Nie 

B UT, ſays the prevaricator, this ſeems intended for a» trial of our noſes, :whether 
they will ſerve us to diſcover the fallacy of .an inference from the proſperous ſucceſs , 
arms to the perfection of government. . If the univerſity, who ſhould have ſom care 
of the vineyard of truth, ſhall ly. pigging of wild boars, to grunt in .this manner 
and tear with their tuſks, and. 1 happen to ring ſom of them (as I have don this 
Marcaſſin for rooting) there is nothing in my faith why ſuch trial of their noſcs 


| ſhould be ſin; but for fallacious inferences, ſuch I leave. to them whoſe caps arc 


ſquarer than their play. 

For all that, great and well policy'd empires, ſays he, have bin ſubverted by people 
fo eloign'd from the perfection of government, that we ſcarce know of any thing to iv. 
them together, but the deſire of booty.” Where, or how came he to know this? what 
reaſon or experience dos he allege. for the proof of it? may we not ſay of this, it is 
tor the trial of our-noſes, whether they will ſerve us to diſcover that a concluſion ſhou!s 
kave ſome premiſes?” he gives us leave to go look, and all the premiſes that I can 
ſind are quite contrary. 


TEE 
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Taz arms of Jſrael were always victorious till the death of Josuva, wherupon Chap. X. 
the orders of that commonwealth being neglected, they came afterwards to be | 
ſeldom proſperous. IsocraTEs in his oration to the Areopagits, ſpeaks thus of Judg. ch. 1, 
Athens : The Lacedemonians, who when we were under oligarchy, every day com- * | 
manded us ſomthing ;, now while woe are under popular adminiſtration, are our petition- | 
ers that we would not ſee them utterly ruin'd by the Thebans. Nor did Lacedemon fall 15 
to ruin till her agrarian, the foundation of her government was firſt broken. The 
arms of Rome (ever noted by hiſtorians, and clearly evinc'd by Mac HAVEL to 
have bin the reſult of her policy) during the popular government were at ſuch a Atte della 7 

itch, as if victory had known no other wings than thoſe of her eagles : nor ſeeing ©9974. 2 
the Goths and Vandals are the legiſlators, from whom we derive the government of 
king, lords, and commons, were theſe when they overcame the Roman empire, a 1 
people ſo eloign'd from the perfection of government, but their policy was then WM 
tar better than that of the emperors, which having bin at firſt toynded upon a 
broken ſenat, and a few military colonys, was now com to a cabinet and a mer- 
cenary army. The judgment of all ages and writers upon the policy of the Roman 
emperors, is in this place worthy, and thro the pains already taken by Erasmus 
and SLEIDAN, eaſy to be inſerted. O miſerable and deplorable ftate, ſays Er AsMus, 
the authority of the ſenat, the power of the law, the liberty of the people being trod 
under foot ! to a prince that got up in this manner, the whole world was a ſervant, In his preface 
while he himſelf was a ſervant to ſuch, as no honeſt man would have indur' d the like © Suetonius, f 
ſervants in his houſe : the ſenat dreaded the emperor, the emperor dreaded his execrable "i 
militia : the emperor gave laws to kings, and receiv'd them from his mercenarys. To Pe quat. log, = 
this is added by SLEiban, that the condition of theſe princes was ſo deſperat, it was a 
wonderful thing ambition it ſelf could have the courage to run ſuch a hazard , ſeeing 1 
from Calus CæsAR lain in the ſenat to CHARLES the Great, there had bin above thirty | 
of them murder d, and four that had laid violent hands upon themſelves : for there was 
always ſomthing in them that offended the ſoldiery, which whether they were good or 
bad, was equally ſubjett to pick quarrels, upon the leaſt occaſion rais'd tumults, and diſ- 
patch*d even ſuch of them as they had ford to accept of that dignity, for example, 
ELivs PRRTI NAX. But if this be true, that of the Goths and Vandals, when they 
. ſubdu'd this empire, muſt have bin the better government; for ſo ill as this never 
© was there any, except that only of the kings of Jrael, which certainly was much * 
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worſe. Thoſe of the Britains and the Gauls were but the dregs of this of Rome, _ 
Y when they were overcome by the Saxons and Franks, who brought in the policy of 1 
= the Goths and Vandals. oo 
f * When TAMERLAN overcame BA JAZ ET, the Turkiſh policy had not attain'd to 
4 that ancient territory, which is plainly neceſſary to the nature of it, nor was the or- * 
4 der of the Fanizarys yet inſtituted. The Hollander, who under a potent prince was 1 
but a fiſnerman, with the reſtitution of a popular government, is becom the better N 
3 ſoldier ; nor has he bin match'd but by a riſing commonwealth, whole policy you 4g 
4 will fay was yet worſe, but then her balance (being that eſpecially which produces $79 
men) was far better. For vaſtneſs, for fruitfulneſs of territory, for bodys of men, £4 
for number, for courage, nature never made a country more potent than Germany: 1 
yet this nation, antiently the ſeminary of nations, has of late years, merely thro ,- - 
the defect of her policy (which intending one commonwealth, has made a hundred Ken 
monarchys in hex bowels, whoſe croſs intereſts twiſt her guts) bin the theater 18 
of the ſaddeſt tragedys under the ſun ; nor is ſhe curable, unleſs ſom prince falling 
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Book I. to work with the hammer of war, be able totally to deftroy the old, and forge her 
—— a government intircly new. But if this coms to pals, neither ſhall it be ſaid, that 
a well-policy'd empire was ſubverted, .nor by a people ſo eloign'd from perfection of ge- 
vernment, but theirs muſt be much better than the other. Let me be as ridicul»us 
as you will, the world is (in fæce romuli) ripe for great changes which mult com. 
And look to it, whether it be Germany, Spain, France, Italy, or England, that 
coms firit to fix her ſelf upon a firm foundation of policy, ſhe ſhall give law to, 
and be obey'd by the reſt. There was never ſo much fighting as of late days to ſo 
little purpoſe z arms, except they have a root in policy, are altogether — 
In the war between the king and the parlament, not the nation only, but the po- 
licy of it was divided; and which part of it was upon the better foundation ? 

Conſid. p. 51. BUT, ſays he, Raguſa and San Marino are commended for their upright and equal 
frame of government, and yet have hardly extended their dominion beyond the ſixe of a 
handſom mannor. 

Have Raguſa or San Marino bin conquer'd by the arms of any monarch ? for 
this (I take it) is the queſtion; tho, if they had, theſe being commonwealths un- 
arm'd, it were nothing to the purpoſe. The queſtion of increaſe is another point. 
Lacedemon could not increaſe (becauſe her frame was -of another nature) without 
ruin; yet was ſhe not conquer'd by any monarch, 

Conſid. p. 52. Com, com, ſays he, for all this; it is not the perfection of government, but the 
populouſneſs of a nation, the natural valor of the inhabitants, the abundance of horſcs, 
arms, and other things neceſſary for equipping of an army, aſſiſted with a good military 
diſciplin, that qualify a people for conqueſt, and where theſe concur, victory is intail d 
upon them, Very fine! 

As if theſe could concur any otherwiſe than by virtue of the policy. For ex- 

Efay 29. ample, there is no nation under heaven more populous than France : yet, fays Sir 
Francis Bacon, if the gentlemen be too many, the commons will be baſe, and nt ile 
hundredth poll fit for a helmet, as may be ſeen by compariſon of England with France. 
wherof the former, tho far leſs in territory and populouſneſs, has bin nevertheleſs the 
evermatch ;, in regard the middle people in England mate gocd ſoldiers, which the pea- 
fants in France do net. This therfore was from the policy, by which the one has 
bin the freeſt, and the other the molt inſlav'd ſubject in the world; and not from 
populouſneſs, in which cafe France mult have bin the overmatch. 

Tur like is obſervable in the natural valor of the people, there being no greater 
courage of an infantry, than that of the middle people in England, wheras the pea- 
{ant having none at all, is never us'd in arms. Again, France has one of the beſt 
cavalrys in the world, which the Eugliſb never had, yet it avail'd her not. Victory 
is more eſpecially intail'd upon courage, and courage upon liberty; which grows 
not without a root planted in the policy or foundation of the government. 
ALEXANDER with a handful of freemen overcame the greateſt abundance of 
horſes, arms, and other things neceſſary for the equipping of an army, the hugcit 
armys, the moſt vaſt and populous empire in the world: and when he had don, 
could not by all theſe ſubdue that handful of freer men (tho he kill'd Cyrus with 
his own hand in the quarrel)-to the ſervil cuſtoms of that empire. And that the 
beſt military diſciplin deriv'd from the policy of the Romans, I intimated before, 

and have ſnewn at large in other places. | 

Bur the prevaricator neither minds what is ſaid, nor cares what he ſays; to 

affirm. that a commonwealth was never conquer'd by any monarch, and that 2 

common- 
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commonwealch has conquer'd many monarchs, or frequently led mighty kings in Chap. XI. 
triumph, is to run upon the foil, the ſecond propoſition being with him no more 


than only the converſion of the firſt, As if that Rome wes not conquer'd by the 
world, and that the world was conquer'd by Rome, were but a ſimple converſion. 
So the world having not conquer'd Venice, it muſt follow, that Venice has con- 
quer'd the world. Do we take, or are we taken? nor is he thus ſatisfy'd to burn 
his fingers,. but he will bliſter his tongue. 

Wurere I ſaid that the commonwealth of Venice, conſiſting of all them that firſt. 
fed from the main land to thole ilands where the city is now planted, at the inſti- 
tution took in the tohole people, he would make you believe | had ſaid that the ſenat 
of Venice, at the firſt inſtitution, Zook in the whole people: it is matter of fact, and 
that in which his integrity will be apparent to every man's judgment. | pray ſee 
the places. And yet when he has put this trick upon me, he tells me, perhaps it 
is not true; and this only I grant him paſt peradventure is falſe, whether that I 
ſaid it, or that the thing is poſſible. For how is it poſſible, that the ſenat, which 
is no otherwiſe ſuch than as it conſiſts of the ariſtocracy, or ſele& part of the peo- 
ple, ſhould take in the whole people ? it 1s true, that good authors, both antient 
and modern, when they ſpeak of the ſenat of Rome, or of Venice hiſtorically, imply 
the people. Macniaver ſpeaks of the magiſtracy of PuBL111us Paito, as pro- 
long'd by the ſenat of Rome, without making any mention of the people, by whom 


nevertheleſs it was granted: the like is uſual with other authors. Tnuaxus ſeldom. 


mentions the commonwealth of Venice, but by the name of the ſenat; which not 


underſtood by the learned Conſiderer, where Cox rARIN ſpeaks in the ſame manner 


of the courſes taken by the commonwealth of Venice, for withholding the ſubject in 


the city from ſedition, he takes him to be ſpeaking of the means wherby the ſenat 
(an't pleaſe you) keeps the people under: and fo having put one trick upon me, 
and another upon CoxnTaArin1, theſe two are his premiſes, whence he draws this 
concluſion ; that Venice is as much as any in the world an inequal commonwealth. 


Now the concluſion you know nobody can deny. 


CH AP. X. 


Whether there be not an Agrarian, or ſom Law of Laws of that Nature, to 
Supply the Deſect of it in every Commonwealth : And ⁊uhet her the Agra 


man, as it is ſtated in Oceana, be not equal and ſatrsfactory to all In- 


tereſts. 


IN this chapter the prevaricator's devices are the moſt welfavor'd : for wheras 
L the agrarian of Oceana dos no more than pin the baſket, which is already fill'd, 
he gets up into the tree where the birds have Jong ſince caten all. the cherrys, and 


with what clouts he can rake up, makes a moſt ridiculous ſcarcrow. This pains 


he needed not to have taken, if he had not ſlighted overmuch the Lexicon, of which 


he allows me to be the author; yet will have it, that he underſtood the words be- 
fore, ſom of which nevertheleſs his ill underſtanding requires ſhould be further in- 
terpreted in this place, as property, balance, agrarian, and levelung. 


2 PROPERTY 


Conſid, p. 55. 


Confid. p. 70. 
Oceana, p. 41» 


270 


Book I. 
— 


Pauſan. 
Corinth, 


Ariſt. Pol. 
I. 5. c. 3. 


THE PREROGATIVE 


ProPrnty is that which is every man's own by the law of the land; and of thiz 
there is nothing ſtirr'd, but all intirely lefr as it was found by the agrarian of 


Oceana. 


ProPERTY in mony (except, as has bin ſhewn, in citys that have little or no ter- 
ritory) coms not to the preſent account. But property in land, according to the 
diitribution that happens to be of the ſame, cauſes the political balance producin 
empire of the like nature: that is, if the property in lands be ſo diffus'd thro the 
whole people that neither one landlord, nor a few landlords overbalance them, the 
empire is popular, If the property in lands be ſo ingroſt by the few, that they 
overbalance the whole people, the empire is ariſtocratical, or mix'd monarchy; 


but if property in lands be in one landlord, to ſuch a proportion as overbalances 
the whole people, the empire is abſolute monarchy. So the political balance is 


threefold, democratical, ariſtocratical, and monarchical. 

Eacn of theſe balances may be introduc'd either by the legiſlator at the inſti- 
tution of the government, or by civil viciſſitude, alienation, or alteration of pro- 
perty under government. | 

EXAMPLES of the balance introduc'd at the inſtitution, and by the legiſlator, arc 
firſt thoſe in Iſrael, and Lacedemon, introduc'd by Gop or Moss, and Lycurcvs, 
which were democratical or popular. Secondly, thoſe in England, France, and 
Spain, introduc'd by the Goths, Vandals, Saxons, and Franks, which were ariſto- 
cratical, or ſuch as produc'd the government of king, lords, and commons. 
Thirdly, thoſe in the Eaſt and Tyrky, introduc'd by NiuROD and MAHOMET or 
OrTToMan, which were purely monarchical. 

EXAMPLES of the balance introduc'd by civil viciflitude, alienation, or alteration 


of property under government, are in Florence, where the Mepici attaining to ex- 


ceſſive wealth, the balance alter'd from popular to monarchical: in Greece, where 
the Argives being lovers of equality and liberty, reduc'd the power of their kings to . 
ſmall a matter, that there remain'd to the children and ſucceſſors of Cisus little more 
than the title, where the balance alter'd from monarchical to popular. In Rome, 
about the time of Cx assvs, the nobility having eaten the people out of their lands, 
the balance alter'd from popular, firſt to ariſtocratical, as in the /riumvirs, Cxsan, 
Pomety and Cx Assus; and then to monarchical, as when Cr assvs being dead, 
and Pour conquer'd, the whole came to Cxsar. In Tarentum, and not long 
after the war with the Medes, the nobility being waſted and overcom by Iapyges, the 
balance, and with that the commonwealth, chang'd from ariſtocratical to popular: the 
like of late has diſcoyer'd itſelf in Oceana. When a balance coms ſo thro civil vi- 
ciſſitude to be chang'd, that the change cannot be attributed to human providence, 
it is more peculiarly to be aſcrib'd to the hand of God; and ſo when there happens 


to be an irreſiſtible change of the balance, not the old government which God has 


1 og but the new government which he dictats as preſent legiſlator, is of divine 
right. | 
T 1s volubility of the balance being apparent, it belongs to legiſlators to have 
eys, and to occur with ſom prudential or legal remedy or prevention: and the laws 
that are made 1n this caſe are call'd agrarian. So an agrarian is a law fixing the 
balance of a government in ſuch a manner that it cannot alter. Leh 
Tuts may be don divers ways, as by intailing the lands upon certain familys, 
without power of alienation in any caſe, as in rael and Lacedemon ; or, except 
with leave of the magiſtrat, as in Spain: but this, by making ſom _—_ too 
8 8 ecure, 
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ſcure, as thoſe in poſſeſſion, and others too deſpairing, as thoſe not in poſſeſſion, Chap, XI. 
may make the whole people leſs induſtrious, 3 

5 Wurk rok the other way, which by the regulation of purchaſes ordains only. 
that a man's land ſhall not excede ſom certain proportion ; for example, two thou- 
fand pounds a year; or, exceding ſuch a proportion, ſhall divide in deſcending to 
the children, ſo-ſoon as being more than one they ſhall be capable of ſuch a divi- 
ſion, or ſubdiviſion, till the greater ſhare excedes not two thouſand pounds a year 
in land, lying and being within the native territory, is that which is receiv'd and. 
eſtabliſh'd by the commonwealth of Oceana. 

By levelling, they who uſe the word ſeem to underſtand, when a people riſing 
invades the lands and eſtates of the richer ſort, and divides them equally among 
themſelves ; as for example, - no where in the world; this being that, both in the. 
way and in the end, which I have already demonſtrated to be impoſſible. Now 
the words of this Lexicon being thus interpreted, let us hearken what the prevarica- 
tor will ſay, and out it coms in this manner: 

70 him that makes. property, and that in lands, the foundation of empire, the Conſid. p. 320 
12 of an agrarian is. of abſolute neceſſity, that by it the power may be fix d in | 
thoſe hands to whom it was at firſt committed. 

Wuar need we then procede any further, while he having no where diſprov'd 
the balance in theſe words, gives up the whole cauſe ? for as to that which he ſays 
of mony, ſeeing neither the vaſt treaſure of Henzr' the 5+ alter'd the balance of: 
England, nor the revenue of the Indys alters that of Spain, this retrait (except in 
the caſes excepted) is long ſince baricado'd. But he is on and off, and, any thing 
to the contrary.notwithſtanding, gives you this for certain. 

THE examples of an agrarian are ſo infrequent, that Mr. Hax RING TON ig con- 
ftrain'd to wave all but two-commonwealths ; and can find in the whole extent of hiſtory 
only Iſrael and Lacedemon to faſten upon. 

A Man that has read my writings, or is ſkill'd in hiſtory, .cannot chuſe but ſee 
how he ſlurs his dice; nevertheleſs. to make this a little more apparent. Ir has. 
feem'd to ſom (ſays Ar1STOTLE) the main point of inſtitution in government, to order 
riches right ; whence otherwiſe derives all civil diſcord. Upon this ground PaaLEas 

A the Chalcedonian legi/llator made it his firſt work to introduce equality of goods; and. 
„ Pl Aro in his laws allows not increaſe to a poſſeſion beyond certain bounds. The Ar- 
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gives and the Meſſenians had each their agrarian after the manner of Lacedemon. If 
a man ſhall tranſlate the words (aprrn, dovaps mrwurrxn, virtus & facultas civilis) po- Plit, Lycurg. 
litical virtue or faculty, where he finds them in ARISTOTLE's politics (as 1 make 
bold, and appeal to the reader whether too bold to do) by the words political ba- 

lance, underſtood as I have ſtated the:thing, it will give ſuch a light to the author, 
as Will go nearer than any thing alleg'd (as before by this prevaricator) to deprive: 

me of the honor of that invention. For example, where Ar1sroTLE ſays, {f one Pol. J. 3. e. g. 
man, or ſuch a number-of men, as to the capacity of government com within th? compaſs f 

of the few, excel all the reſt (xa apernv) in balance, or in ſuch à manner, that the 

(dvvzps TATA) political faculties or eſtates of ail the. reſt be not able to hold weight 

with him or them, they. wwiH never condeſcend to ſhare equally with the reſt in power, 

whom they excel in balance; nor is it to any purpoſe to give them laws, who will be os 

the gods, their own laws, and will anſwer the people as the lions are ſaid by ANT18- 

THENES fo have apſwered the hares, when they had concluded, that every one ought 10 

2ave an equal. portion... For this cauſe (he adds) citys that live under popular Nunes 
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Conſid. p. 77. 


C rot, ad 
Num 26. 53. 


THE PREROGATIVE 


Have inſtituted the oftraciſm for the preſervation of equality, by which, if a man in- 
creaſe in riches, retinue, or popularity, above what is ſafe, they can remove him (wich- 


out loſs of honor or eſtate) for a time. | 

Ir the Conſiderer thinks that I have ſtrain'd courteſy with ArtsToTLE (who in- 
deed is not always of one mind) further than is warrantable, in relation to the ba- 
lance, be ir as he pleaſes; I who muſt either have the more of authority, or the 
leſs of competition in the point, ſhall loſe neither way. However, it is in this 
place enough that the oftraciſm being of like nature, was that which ſupply'd the de- 
feft, in the Grecian citys, of an agrarian, To provede then to Rome, that the peo- 
ple the, by ſtriving for an agrarian, ſtrove to ſave their liberty, is apparent, in 
that thro the want of ſuch a law, or the nonobſervance of it, the commonweal:l 
came plainly to ruin. If a Yenetian ſhould keep a table, or have his houſe fur- 
niſh'd with retainers, he would be obnoxious to the council of ten; and if the beſt 


of them appear with other ſtate or equipage than is allow'd to the meaneſt, he is 


obnoxious to the officers of the pomp: which two orders in a commonwealth, 
where the gentry have but ſmall eſtates in land, are as much as needs be in lieu of 
an agrarian. But the German republics have no more to ſupply the place of this 
law, than that eſtates deſcending are divided among the children; which ſure no 
man but will ſay muſt needs be both juſt and pious : and we aſk you no more in 
Oceana, where grant this, and you grant the whole agrarian, Thus had I ſet him 
all che commonwealths in the world before; and ſo it is no fault of mine, that he 
will throw, but at three of them: theſe are 1/rael, Lacedemen, and Oceana. 

Fiksr at Jrael: Mr. HarrinGtoN (fays he) thinks not upon the promiſe of Goo 
to ABRAHAM (whence the Iſraelites derived their right to the land of Canaan) but 
confiders the diviſion of the lands as a politio conſtitution upon. which the government 
was founded, tho in the whole hiſtory of the bible there be not the leaſt footſtep of ſuch a 
deſign. | 

Wuar means the man ! the right of an Iſraelite ts his land deriv'd from the pro- 
miſe of Gop to ABrRanam, therfore the right of an Oceanen to his land mult derive 
from the promiſe of Gop. to ABRanam? or, why elſe ſhould I in ſpeaking of 
Oceana (where property is taken as it was found, and not ftirrd a hair) think on 
the promiſe to ABRAaHam? nor matters it tor the manner of diviſion, ſeeing that 
was made, and this was found made, each according to the law of the government. 
But in the whole bible (ſays he) there is not the leaſt footflep that the end of the Iſrae- 
litiſh agrarian was political, or that it was intended to be the foundation of the go- 
vernment. 

THE footſteps of God, by the teſtimony of David, may be ſeen in the deep 
waters, much more, by the conſent of the whole bible, in land, or in the founda- 
tion of empire; unleſs we make the footſteps of God to be one thing, and his ways 
another, which as to government are theſe. 

Gop by the ballot of ae (more fully deſerib'd in the next book) divided the 
land (ſom reſpect had to the princes and patriarchs for the reſt) to every one his in- 
heritance, according to the number of names, which were drawn out of one urn firſt, 
and the lots of land (the meaſure with the goodneſs of the ſame conſider'd) drawn 
afterwards out of the other urn to thoſe names. Wherfore God ordaining the 
caufe, and the cauſe of neceſſity producing the effect, God in ordaining thi balance 


intended popular government. But when the people admitting of no nay, would 


have a king, God therupon commanding SaMUEL to ſhew them the manner of the 
| | king, 
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king, SAMUEL declar'd to the people concerning the manner or policy of the king, 
ſaying, He will take your fields and your vinyards, and your oliveyards, even the beſt of 
them, and give to his ſervants (which kind of proceding muſt needs create the ba- 
lance of a nobility ;) over and above this, he will-take the tenth of your feed, and of 
your vinyards, and of your ſheep (by way of tax, for the maintenance of his armys) 
and thus your daughters ſhall com to be his cooks and confefioners, and your ſons to 
run before bis chariot. There is not from the balance to the ſuperſtructures a more 
perfect deſcription of a monarchy by a nobility. For the third branch, the people 
of Egypt in time of the famin, which was very ſore, com to Jos pn, ſaying, by 
us and our land for bread, and we and our land will be ſervants to PARAOH. An 
Josxyn bought all the land of Egypt (except thoſe of the prieſts) for PAR AH. $9 
the land became Pu ARAOn's, who leſt the remembrance of their former property by 
lively marks and continual remembrancers ſhould ſtir them up (as the Vandals in 
Africa, ſtript in like manner of their property, and yet remaining in their antient 
dwellings, were ſtirr'd up by their women) to ſedition, remov'd the people thus 
ſold, or drave them like cattel even from one end of the borders of Egypt to the other 
end thereof. In which you have the balance of a ſole landlord or abſolute prince, 
with the miſerable, and yet neceſſary conſequence of an inſlav'd people. Now the 
balance of governments throout the Scriptures being of theſe kinds, and no other, 
the balance of Oceana is exactly calculated to the moſt approv'd way, and the 
cleareſt footſteps of God in the whole hiſtory of the bible: and wheras the jubile was a 
law inſtituted- for preſervation of the popular balance from alteration, fo is the 
arian in Oceana. 

Bur ſays the prevaricator Hocus pocus, or in the name of wonder, how can this 
agrarian be the foundation of that government which had ſubſiſted more than forty five 
years without it? for they were ſo long after the giving of this law for the diviſion of 
the land, before they had the land to divide. | 

WHICH is as if one ſhould ſay upon that other law of the like date, judges and 
officers ſhalt thou make thee in all thy gates; hocus pocus, or in the name of wonder, 
how ſhould the children of ae! make them judges and officers in their gates, be- 
fore they had any gates to make them in? fine ſport to be play'd by an attorny for 
the clergy with Scripture, where it is plain enough that the laws of a commonwealth 
were given by Moss to an army, to be put in execution when that army ſhould be- 
com a commonwealth, as happen'd under Joshua. 

A Bur no ſaying will ſerve his turn. If this agrarian were meant as fundamental to 
M the government, the proviſion (he will have it) was weak, and not proper for attaining 
the end propos d, there being nothing in the nature of the agrarian e hinder, but that 
the whole country might for the ſpace of near fifty years, that is, the time between the 
two jubiles, have com into-the hands of one mau, and ſo- have deſtroy'd balance, agra- 
rian, government and all. | 

= Tunis they that boaſt of their mathematics might have taken the pains (before 
3B they had bin fo confident) to have demonitrated poſſib'e; as how or by what means 
1 one lot could com in fifty years to be multiply'd ſix hundred thouſand times, and 
1 that without uſury, which bar (the Hraeclits being no merchants) was thought ſuf— 
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Chap. XI. 


— — 
1 Sam. 8. 


Gen. 47.19, 


420. 


rot. ad 
Gen. 47. 


hcient to be given: or thus to call the prudence of God by their unpracficable 


phanſys in queſtion, is abominable. | 

I wouLD have divines (as this prevaricator perſuades, and it ſhould ſeem has 
perſuaded ſom of them) to overthrow the commonwealth of Hael; tor otherwiſe [ 
4 Nn | will 


ceive, of this carving or finiſhing in Jrael; (which had it bin extant, would per 


Conſid. p. 36. 


be any feeling of their pulſe by this their advocate or attorny, it is as true. 


In his epiſt. 


Conſid. p. 39. 


friend or two by the hand, as I go. 


THE PREROGATIVE 


will give them my word they ſhall never be able to touch that of Oceana, which, 
except in the hereditary fucceſſton and dignity of the princes of the tribes, and the 
patriarchs, and that the ſenat was far life, differs not from the former: for as to 
the divers working up of the ſuperſtructures in divers commonwealths, according to 
the diverſity of occaſions, it coms to no accountable difference; and much, I con- 


haps have ſhewn a greater reſemblance) is loſt. For the ſenats, as to their num. 
bers, that of the 300 in Oceana, conſidering th- bulk of the people, excedes na: 
that of the ſeventy in 1/ael; the ſucceſſion and dignity of the princes of the tribe; 
and of the patriarchs was ordain'd for the preſervation of the pedigrees, which 
(Caxk1sT being born) are not any more to be of like conſequence ; and that the ſc- 
nators were for life, deriv'd from a former cuſtom of ſuch a number of elders excr- 
ciſing ſom authority in Egypt (tho not that of the ſenat till it was inſtituted by God) 
from the deſcent of the patriarchs into that land, who being at thei deicent ſeventy 
perſons, and governing their familys by the right of paternity, as the people in- 
creas'd, and they came to dy, their ſucceſſors appointed in ſuch a manner, 
that the number of ſeventy, in remembrance of thoſe patriarchs, was diligently 
preſerv'd. And for as much as the patriarchs governing their own familys (which 
at firſt were all) in their own right, were conſequently for life, this alſo pleas'd in 
the ſubſtitution of others. Theſe things rightly conſider'd, I have not vary'd from 
the authority of 1/ael in a tittle, there being neither any ſuch neceſſary uſe of pe- 
digrees, nor uninterrupted ſucceſſion of elders for life in Oceana; and unleſs a 
man will ſay, that we ought to have the like effect where there is not the like cauſe 
(which were abſurd) the authority of a commonwealth holds no otherwiſe than 
from the cauſe to the effect. 
OCEAN A, I ſay, cannot be wounded but by piercing the authority of 1/rae!, 
with which ſhe is arm'd cap a pe. It is true, as the prevaricator ſays in another 
place, that law can oblige only thoſe to whom it was given; and that the laws of 
Iſrael were given, as to the power or obligation of them, only to the children of Iſrael. 
But the power, as has bin ſhewn, of a commonwealth, and her authority, are 
different things ; her power extends no further than her own people, but her au- 
thority may govern others, as that of Athens did Rome, when the latter wrote her 
twelve tables by the copy of the former. In this manner, tho a man, or a com- 
monwealth, writing out of antient governments, have liberty to chuſe that which 
ſutes beſt with the occaſion, out of any; yet (whether we conſider the wiſdom and 
Juſtice of the legiſlator ſupremely good, or the excellency of the laws) the prero- 
ative of authority, where the nature of the thing admits it, muſt needs belong to 
Iſrael. That this opinion ſhould go ſore with divines, is ſtrange; and yet if there 


Fox while he finds me writing out of Venice, he tells me, I have wiſely put my- 
ſelf under protection or authority, againſt whom he dares not make war, leſt he ſhould 
take part with the Turk. 

Bur when he finds me writing out of 1/rael, he tells me, that be is not aware of 
any prerogative of authority belonging to the l{raelitiſh more than any other republic: 
which 1s to take part with the devil. 

So much for [rae]. Now for Lacedemon; but you will permit me to ſhake a 
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OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


Tux firſt is Ar1sTOTLE, in theſe words: 


INEQUALITY is the ſource of all ſedition, as when the riches of one or the few 


com to cauſe ſuch an overbalance as draws the commonwealth into monarchy or oligarchy, 


for prevention wherof the oftraciſm has bin of uſe in divers places, as at Argos and 


Athens. But it were belter to provide in the beginning, that there be no ſuch diſeaſe 
in the commonwealth, than to com afterwards to her cure. 


Taz ſecond is PLuTarcn, in theſe words: 


LycuRGvUs judging that there ought to be no other inequality among citizens of the 
ſame commonwealth than what derives 2 their virtues, divided the land ſo equally 
among the Lacedemonians, that on a day beholding the harveſt of their lots lying by 
cocks or ricks in the field, he laughing ſaid, that it ſeem'd to him they were all brothers. 


Tux third ſhould have bin the conſiderer, but he is at feud with us all. 


THE deſign of Lvcus cus, he profeſſes, was not ſo much to attain an equality in 
the frame of his government, as to drive into exile riches, and the effefts of them, 
luxury and debauchery, | 

GENTLEMEN, What do you ſay ? you have the judgment of three great philoſo- 
phers, and may make your own choice; only except he that has but one hundred 
pounds a year, can have wine and women at as full command, and retainers in as 
r plenty, as he that has ten thouſand, I ſhould think theſe advantages accru'd 


rom inequality, and that Lycurcvs had ſkill enough in a commonwealth to ſee 


as much. No, ſays the prevaricator, it appears far otherwiſe, in that he admitted 
of no mony but old iron, a cartload of which was worth little, Well, but in Jrael, 
where filver and gold was worth enough, my gentleman would have it, that one 
man in the compaſs of fifty years might purchaſe the whole land, tho that country was 
much larger than this: and yet where, if the people had us'd mony, they would 
have us'd trade, and uſing both, ſuch a thing, thro the ſtraitneſs of the territory, 
might have happen'd, he will not conceive the like to have bin poſſible. No, tho 
he has an example of it in LySAN DER, who by the ſpoil of Athens ruin'd the agra- 


rian, firſt by the overbalance that a man's mony came to hold to his lot; then by 


eating out the lots themſelves, and in thoſe the equality of the commonwealth. 
But theſe things he interprets pleaſantly, as if the vow of voluntary poverty (ſo he 
galls it) being broken, the commonwealth, like a forſworn wretch, had gon and bang d 


"ber ſelf : a phanſy too rank, I doubt, of the cloyſter, to be good at this work. 


UT Wheras PLUTARCH, upon the narrowneſs of theſe lots (which had they bin 
larger, muſt have made the citizens fewer than thirty thouſand, and ſo unable to 
defend the commonwealth) and uſe of this ſame old and ruſty iron inſtead of mony, 
obſerves it came by this means to paſs that there was neither a five orator, 1 
teller, baud, nor goldſmith, to be found in Lacedemon; our conſiderer profeſſes, 

THAT it is to him as ſtrange as any thing in hiſtory, that Lycurevus ſhould find 
credit enough to ſettle a government, which carty'd along with it ſo much ant and 
bardſbip to particular men, that the total abſence of government could ſcarce have put 
them into a worſe condition; the laws that he made prohibiting the uſe of thoſe things, 
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Chap. XI. 
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Book I. which to injoy with ſecurity, is that only to other men that makes the yoke of law; 
—— ſupportable. 


Cor:hd, P. 18. 


Conlid. p. 81, 


THE PREROGATIVE 


Here he is no monk again; I would aſk him no more, than that he would hold 
to ſomthing, be it to any thing. It is true, we, who have bin us'd to our plum. 
pottage, are like enough to make faces (as did the king of Pontus) at the Lacege- 
monian black broth : but who has open'd his mouth againſt plumpottage, gilded 
coaches, pages, lacquys, fair mannorhouſes, good tables, rich furniture, full 
purſes, univerſities, good benefices, ſcarlet robes, ſquare caps, rich jewels, or faid 
any thing that would not multiply all this? V, ſays he, you are ſo far right, that 
the voice of Lycurcus's agrarian was, Every man ſhall be thus poor; and that of 
yours is, that no man ſhall be more than thus rich. This is an argument (an't pleale 
you) by which he thinks he has prov'd, that there is no difference between the 
agrarian that was in Lacedemon, and that which is in Oceana : for, Sir, whatſoever 
is thus and thus, 1s like: but the agrarian of Lacedemon was thus, A man could 
have no mony, or none that deſerv'd that name; and the agrarian of Oceana is 
thus, A man's mony is not confin'd : therfore the agrarian of the one, and of the 
other, are like. Was it not a great grievance in Lacedemon, think you, that they 
had no ſuch logic or logician? Be this as it will, I had bin impeſſible, lays he, for 
LycurGvus to have ſettPd bis government, had he not wiſely obtain'd a reſponſe from 
the oracle at Delphos, magnifying and recommtnding it : after which all reſiſtance 
would have bin downright impiety and diſobedience, which concerns Mr. HARRIN GTO 
very little. The Bible then is not ſo good an oracle as was that at Delphos. But 
this reſſection has a tang with it, that makes me think it relates to that where he 
lays, I know not how, but Mr. HarRincToN has taken up a very great unkindneſs 


for the clergy. He will know nothing; neither that the oracle of the Scripture is 


of all other the cleareſt for a commonwealth, nor that the clergy being generally 
againſt a commonwealth, are in this below the prieſts of Delphos, who were more 
for Lycurcvus than theſe are for Moszs. But hav at the agrarian of Oceana with 
the whole bail of dice, and at five throws. : 

Tus firſt throw is, That it is unjuſt : for, 


IF it be truly aſſerted (in Oceana, page the 37th) that government is founded on 
property, then property conſiſts in nature before government, and government is to be 
fitted to property, not property to government. How great a ſin then would it be againſt 
the firſt and pureſt notion of juſtice, to bring in a government not only different from bu! 
direfly deſtructive to the jettPd property of Oceana, where (in the 99th page) there 
are confeſt to be three hundred perſons, whoſe eſtates in land excede the ſtandard of two 
thouſang pounds a year. Let me not be chok'd with the example of Lacedemon, till 
Mr. HARRINGTON has ſhewn us the power of his perſuaſion with the nobility of Oceana, 
as Lycurcvs with them of Lacedemon, to throw up their lands to be parcePd by 
his agrarian (as page 103.) and when that is don, I ſhall ceaſe to complain of the in- 
Juſtice of it. Nor need any one of theſe three hundred be put to own a ſhame, for pre- 
ferring his own intereſt before that of a whole nation; for tho when government is once 
x' d, #t may be fit to ſubmit privat to public utility, yet when the queſtion. is of chuſing 


à government, every particular man is left to his own native right, which cannot be 


preſcril'd againſt by the intereſt of all the reſt of mankind. 


How many falſe dice there are in this throw (becauſe you ſee T have little to 
do) will be worth counting. 
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Wurnas I no where deny property to derive her being from law; he inſinuats Chap. XI. 


that I preſume property to be in nature. There's One. 

WrzRras in natural and domeſtic viciſſitude, I aſſert, That empire is to follow 
the legal ſtare of property; he impoſes, as if I had aſſerted, that empire muſt fol- 
low the natural ſtate of property. Two. 

Wax in violent or foren viciſſitude (as when the [aelits poſſeſt themſclves 
of the land of Canaan, the Goths and Vandals of Italy, the Franks of France, the 
Saxons of England) property, in order to the government to be introduc'd, is al. 
terable; he inſinuats as if I had ſaid, that empire muſt always follow the ſtate of 
property, .not as it may be alter'd in that relation, but as it is found. Three. 

Wurkas the government of Oceana is exactly fitted to property, as it was ſettl'd 
before; he inſinuats it to be deſtructive to the ſettl'd property. Four. 

WuHeRas I ſay, that to put it with the moſt, they that are proprietors of land 
in Oceana, exceding two thouſend pounds a year, do not excede three hundred per- 
ſons; he ſays, that I have confeſt they be three hundred. Five. 

Wurkas [| ſhew that the nobility of Lacedemon, upon the perſuaſion of Lycur- 
cvs, threw up their eſtates to be parcel'd by his agrarian ; but. that in Oceana, it is 
not needful or requir'd that any man ſhould part with a farthing, or throw up one 
ſhovelful of his earth; he impoſes, as if 1 went about to perſuade the nobility to 
throw up their lands. Six, 

Wurk as [ have ſhewn that no one of thoſe within the three hundred can have any 
intereſt againſt the agrarian; he, without ſhewing what ſuch an intereſt can be, 
inſinuats that they have an intereſt againſt it. Seven. 

Water as the government of Oceana gos altogether upon conſent, and happens 
not only to fit privat to public, but even public to privat utility, by which means 
it is void of all objection; he inſinuats, that it is againſt privat utility. Eig. 

Wurnxk he ſays, that in chuſing a government every man is left to his own native 
right ; he inſinuats that the 2grarian (which dos no more than fix property, as ſhe 
found it) is againſt native rizzat, Nine. ; 

Wurkas God has given the earth to the ſons of men, which native right (as in 


caſe a man for hunger takes ſo much as will feed him, and no more, of any other 


man's meat or herd) preſcribes againſt legal property, and is the cauſc why the 
law eſteems not ſuch an action to be theft; he inſinuats that there is a native right 


in legal property, which cannot be preſcrib'd againſt by the intereſt of all the rejt of 


mankind, Ten. 


Werire he pleaded the caſe of monarchy, levelling was concluded lawful; in 
the caſe of a commonwealth, which aſks no ſuch favour, levelling is concluded. 


unlawful. Eleven. | ; 

In the reformation or level as to monarchy, tho property ſubſiſted before that 
level, yet property was to be fitted to the government, and not the government to 
property; but in the caſe of a commonwealth the government is to be fitted to pro- 
perty, and not property to tlie government. Twelve. 

In that, any man was bound to relinquiſh his native right, elſe how could a prince 
level his nobility? In this, no man is bound to relinquiſh his native right. Th:r- 
deen. | | | 
In that, the ſame native right might be preſcrib'd againſt by the prince; in this, 
it cannot be preſcrib'd againit by the intereſt of mankind, Fourteen. 
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Book 1. 
— 


Conſid. p. 85. 


THE PREROGATIVE 


In that, no nobleman but ought to on a ſhame if he preferr'd his intereſt befor e 
that of the prince; in this, 20 nobleman ought to own a Few for preferring his cen 
intereſt before that of a whole nation. Fifteen, 

Would you have any more? theſe fifteen majors and minors, or falſe dice, are 
ſoop'd up again, and put all into this concluſion or box, like themſelves. 

THUS the intereſt of the three hundred is not balanc'd with that of a whole nation, 
but that of ſom few extravagant ſpirits ; who, by making dams in the current of othe; 
mens eftates, hope to derive ſom water to their own parch'd fortunes. 

CALUMNIARE fortiter, nihil adbærebit. If a river has but one natural bed 
or channel, what dam is made in it by this agrarian ? but if a river has had many 
natural beds or channels, to which ſhe has forgot to reach her breaſt, and whole 
mouths are dry'd up or obſtructed; theſe are dams which the agrarian dos not 
make, but remove; and what parch'd fortunes can hereby hope to be water'd, but 
theirs only, whoſe veins having drunk of the ſame blood, have a right in nature to 
drink of the ſame milk? The law of Moszs allow'd the firſtborn but a double por. 
tion: was his an extravagant ſpirit? | 

His ſecond throw is, That the nature of the agrarian is ſuch as cannot be fix'd, 
in regard that the people being intruſted with a vote and a ſword, may alter it for the 
leſs, or com to downright levelling. But as to this, in the 87h chapter I have bar'd 
his dice, that being the place in which I thought moſt proper to give a full anſwer 
to this objection. 0 

Ar the third throw, he is extreme aukward. For wheras the 1/aelites (notwith- 
ſtanding the voyages of SoLoMON, and what is ſaid of the ſhips of Tharſis) during 
their agrarian, or while they had land, were a commonwealth of huſbandmen, and 
not of merchants, nor came to the exerciſe of this trade, till they had no land, or 
after their diſperſion by the emperor Aprian ; he ſcrues it in, oor this manner 
As the Jews who have no lands, are every where great traders; ſo the poſſeſſion of 
lands being limited by this agrarian, men who are either covetous or ambitious (as if 
eſtates were not got by induſtry, but by covetouſneſs and ambition) will employ 
themſelves and their eſtates in foren traffic, which being in a manner wholly ingroſt by 
the capital city of Oceana, that city, already too great, will immediatly grow into an 
exceſs of power and riches, very dangerous to the commonwealth ; Amſterdam being 
com by ſuch means lo exertiſe of late a tyranny in the diſpoſal of ſom public affairs, much 


" to the prejudice both of the liberty and intereſt of the reſt of the union. An equal, if 


not greater incommodity to Oceana, would be created by the agrarian, which making 
Emporium à city of princes, would render the country a commonwealth of cottagers, 
able to diſpute precedence with the beggers buſh. | 
News, not from Tripoli, nor any other corner of the whole world but one. Bate 
me this, and ſhew me in what other city increaſe of houſes or. new foundations was 
ever held a nuſance. This ſure is a phanſy that regards not the old folks, or 
antient prudence. 

One of the bleſſings that God promis'd to ABRAẽAu, was, that bis ſeed ſhould 

be mulliply'd as the ſtars of heaven: and the commonwealth of Rome, by multiply- 
ing her ſeed, came to bound her territory with the ocean, and her fame with the 
ſtars of heaven. That ſuch a populouſneſs is that without which there can be no 
great commonwealth, both reaſon and good authors are clear; but whether it 
ou to begin in the country, or in the city, is a fcruple I have not known them 
make. That of Jrael began in the country, that of Rome in the city. * LM 
there 
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OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


there be obſiruftian or impediment by the law, as in Turky where the country, and Chap. XI. 
in & 


land where the city is forbid to increaſe ; wherever there is a populous coun- 
try, for example France, it makes a populous city, as Paris; and wherever there 
is a populous city, 25 Rome after the ruin of Alba, and Amſterdam after the ruin 
(as to trade) of Antwerp, it makes a populous territory, as was that of the ruſtic 
tribes, and 3s that of Holland. | 

Bor the ways how a populous city coms to make a populous country, and how 
a populous country, coms to make a populous city, are contrary ; the one happen- 
ing thro ſucking, as that of the city, and the other thro weaning, as that Ache 
country. 

Fon proof of the former: the more mouths there be in a city, the more meat of 
neceſſity muſt be vented by the country, and fo there will be more corn, more cat- 
tel, and better markets; which breeding more laborers, more huſbandmen, and 
richer farmers, bring the country ſo far trom a commonwealth of cottagers, that 
where the bleſſings of God, thro the fruitfulneſs of late years with us, render'd the 
huſbandman unable zo diſpute precedence with the beggers buſh, his trade thus unin- 
terrupted, in that his markets are certain, gos on with increaſe of children, of ſer- 


vants, of corn, and of cattel: for there is no reaſon why the fields adjoining to 
Emporium, being but of a hard foil, ſhould annually produce two crops, but che 


- 


populouſneſs of the city. 
Tux country then growing more populous, and better ſtock'd with cattel, which 
alſo increaſes manure for the land, muſt proportionably increaſe in fruitfulneſs. 
Hence it 1s that (as the Romans allo were good at ſuch work) in Holland there is 
ſcarce a puddle undrain'd, nor a bank of ſand caſt up by the ſea, that is not cover'd 
with earth, and made fruitful by the people; theſe being ſo ſtrangely, with the 
growth of Amſterdam, increas'd, as coms perhaps to two parts in three: nor, the 
agrarian taking place in Oceana, would it be longer diſputed, whether ſhe might 
not deſtroy fiſhes to plant men. Thus a populous city makes a country milch, 
or populous by ſucking; and wheras ſom may ſay, that ſuch a city may ſuck from 
foren parts, it is true enough, and no where more apparent than in Amſterdam. 
But a city that has recourſe to a foren dug, &er ſhe had firſt ſuck*d that of her pro- 
r nurſe or territory dry, you ſhall hardly find; or finding (as in ſom plantation 
wt yet wean'd) will hardly be able to make that objection hold, ſeeing it. will. not 
ly ſo much againſt the populouſneſs of the place, as the contrary. 
Bur a populous country makes a populous city by weaning ; for when the people 
increaſe ſo much, that the dug of earth can do no more, the overplus mult ſeek 
ſom other way of livelihood : which is either arms, ſuch were thoſe of the Goths 
and Vandals; or merchandize and manufacture, for which ends it being neceſſary 
that they lay their heads and their ſtock together, this makes populous citys. 
Thus Holland being a ſmall territory, and ſuck'd dry, has upon the matter. wean'd 
the whole people, and is therby become as it were one city that ſucks all the world. 


Bur by this means, ſays the conſiderer, Emporium being already too great (while 


indeed Amſterdam, conſidering the narrowneſs of the territory, or the ſmallneſs of. 
Holland, is much more populous) would immediatly grow into an exceſs of power and 
riches, very dangerous to liberty, an example wherof was ſeen in the late tyranny of that 
city: as if it were not ſufficiently known that Amfterdam contributes and has con- 
tributed more to the defence of the commonwealth, or united provinces, than all 


the reſt of the league, and had in thoſe late actions which have bin ſcandaliz'd, 
| reſiſted- 
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THE PREROGATIVE. 


reſiſted not the intereſt of liberty, but of a lord. That the increaſe of Rome, which 
was always ſtudy'd by her beſt citizens, ſhould make her head too great for her 
body, or her power dangerous to the tribes, ' was never ſo much as imagin'd ; and 
tho ſhe were à city of princes, her ruſtic tribes were ever had in greateſt eſteem and 


honor; inſomuch, that a patrictan would be of no other. 


Conſid. p. 87. 


Bor the authority of antient commonwealths is needleſs; the prevaricator by his 
own argumentation or might, lays himſelf neck and heels. 

For, ſays he, Were this agrarian once ſettPd, Emporium would be a city of 
princes, and the nobility ſo throly plum d, that they would be juſt as ſtrong of wing, as 
zwild fowl in moulting time. There would be a city of princes, and yet no nobility. 
He 1s fo faſt that I have pity on him, if I knew but which way to let him looſe. 
He means perhaps, that the merchants growing rich, would be. the nobility; and 
the nobility growing poor, would be graſiers. $0 

Bur ſo for ought I know it was always, or worſe, that is, men attain'd to riches 
and honors by ſuch or worſe arts, and in poverty made not always ſo honeſt re- 
treats. To all which infirmitys of the ſtate, I am deceiv'd if this agrarian dos not 
apply the proper remedys. For ſuch an agrarian makes a commonwealth for in- 
creaſe :* the trade of a commonwealth for increaſe, is arms; arms are not born by 
merchants, but by noblemen and gentlemen. The nobility therfore having theſe 
arms in their hands, by which provinces are to be acquir'd, new provinces yield 
new eſtates; ſo wheras the merchant has his returns in ſilk or canvas, the ſoldier 
will have his return in land. He that repreſents me as an enemy to the nobility, 
is the man he ſpeaks of; for if ever the commonwealth attains to five new provinces 
(and ſuch a commonwealth will have provinces enow) it is certain, that (beſides ho- 
nors, magiſtracys, and the revenues annex*d) there will be more eſtates in the no- 
bility of Oceana, of fourteen thouſand pounds land a year, than ever were, or can 
otherwiſe be of four; and that without any the leaſt danger to the commonwealth : 
for if Rome had but look'd fo far to it, as to have made good her agrarian in Jah, 
tho ſhe had neglected the reſt, the wealth of her nobility might have ſuck'd her 
provinces, but muſt have inrich'd the people; and ſo rather have water'd her roots, 
than ſtarv'd and deſtroy'd them, as it did. In this caſe therfore the nobility of 
Oceana would not moulter like wild fowl, but be ſtrong of wing as the eagle. 

One argument more I have heard urg'd againſt the populouſneſs of the capital 
city, which is, that the rich in time of ſickneſs forſaking the place, by which 
means the markets com to fail, the poor, leſt they ſhould ſtarve, will run abroad, 


and infect the whole country, But ſhould a man tell them at Paris, or Grand 


Cairo (in the latter wherof the plague is more frequent and furious than happens 
with 'us) that they are not to build houſes, nor increaſe ſo much, leſt they ſhould 
have the plague; or that children are not to be born ſo faſt, leſt they dy, they 
would think it ſtrange news. A commonwealth is furniſh'd with laws, and power 


to add ſuch as ſhe ſhall find needful. In caſe a city be in that manner viſited, it 


1s the duty of the country, and of the government, to provide for them by con- 
cribution. : | 
T 1H! difficulty in making the agrarian equal and ſteddy thro the riſe or fall that may 


happen in mony, which 13 the fourth throw of the prevaricator, 1s that which might 


have bin for his eaſe to have taken notice was long ſince ſufficiently bar'd, where it 
is ſaid, that if a new ſurvey at the preſent rent was taken, an agrarian ordaining 
; 7 that 
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chat no man ſhould thenceforth hold above ſo much land as is there valu'd at the Chap. XI. 


rate, however mony might alter, would be equal and ſteddy enough. 


His laſt caſt is, hat the agrarian would make war againſt univerſal and immemo- Conſid. p. 89. 


rial cuſtom ; which being without doubt more prevalent than that of reaſon, there is 
nothing of ſuch difficulty as to perſuade men at once, and crudely, that they and their 


forefathers have bin in an error. 


W1ss men, I ſee, may differ in judgment or counſil ; for, ſays Sir Fe axcirs 
Bacon, Surely every medicin is an innovation, and he that will not apply new remedys 
muſt expect new evils; for time is the greateſt innovator ; and if time of courſe aliers 
things m— worſe, and wiſdom and counſil may not alter them to the better, what muſt 
be the e | 

BuT the caſe of the agrarian receives equal ſtrength from each of theſe coun- 
ſillors or opinions: from the latter, in that it gos upon grounds which ime has not 
innovated for the worſe, but for the better; and ſo according to the former coms not 
to have bin at once, and crudely perſuaded, but introduc'd by cuſtom, now grown 
univerſal and immemorial. For who remembers the gentry of this nation to have 
worn the blue coats of the nobility, or the lower ſort of people to have liv'd upon 
the ſmoak of their kitchins ? on the contrary, is it not now an univerſal cuſtom for 
men to rely upon their own fortunes or induſtry, and not to put their truſt in princes, 
ſecking in their liberality or dependence the means of living? the prevaricator 
might as well jump into his great grandfather's old breeches, and perſuade us that 
he is @ la mode, or in the new cut, as that the ways of our forefathers would agree 
with our cuſtoms. Dos not every man now ſee, that if the kings in thoſe days had 
ſettl'd the eſtates of the nobility by a law, reſtraining them from ſelling their land, 
ſuch a law had bin an agrarian, and yet not warring againſt their antient cuſtoms, 
but preſerving them ? wherfore neither dos the agrarian propos'd, taking the ba- 
lance of eſtates as ſhe now finds them, make war againſt, but confirm the preſent 
cuſtoms. The only objection that can ſeem in this place to ly, is, that wheras it 
has bin the cuſtom of Oceana that the bulk of the eſtate ſhould deſcend to the 
eldeſt fon, by the agrarian he cannot, in caſe he has more brothers, inherit above 
two thouſand pounds a year in land, or an equal ſhare. But neither dos this, 
whether you regard the parents or the children, make war with cuſtom. For 
putting the caſe the father has twenty thouſand pounds a year in land, he gos not 
the leis in his cuſtom or way of life for the agrarian, becauſe for this he has no 
leſs: and if he has more or fewer ſons to whom his eſtate deſcends by equal or in- 
equal portions, neither do they go leſs in their ways or cuſtoms of life for the agra- 
rian, becauſe they never had more. But, ſays Ar1sTOTLE (ſpeaking of the oſtra- 
eiſm as it ſupplys the defect of an agrarian) this courſe is as neceſſary to tings as 10 
commonwealths. By this means the monarchys of Turky and of Spain prelerve their 
balance; thro the neglect of this has that of the nobility of Oceana bin broken : 
and this is it which the prevaricator, in adviſing that the nobility be no further 
levePd than will ſerve to keep the people under, requires of his prince. So, that 
an agrarian is neceſſary to government, be it what it will, is on all hands concluded. 
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THE PREROGATIVE 


CHAP. XII. 


Whether Courſes or @ Rotation be neceſſary to a well-order'd Commonwealth, 
In which is contain'd the Courſes or Parembole of Iſrael before the Cap- 
tivity, together with the Epitome of Athens and Venice. 


N E bout more and we have don : this (as reaſon good) will be upon wheels 
or rotation: for, 

As the agrarian anſwers to the equality of the foundation or root, ſo dos rota- 
tion to the equality of the ſuperſtructures or branches of a commonwealth. 

Eav Al rotation is equal viciſſitude in, or ſucceſſion to magiſtracy confer'd for 
equal terms, injoining ſuch equal vacations, as cauſe the government to take in 
the body of the people, by parts ſucceding others, thro the free election or ſuffrage 
of the whole. 5 

Tux contrary wherto is Te of magiſtracy, which, traſhing the wheel 
of rotation, deſtroys the life or natural motion of a commonwealth. 

Tux prevaricator, whatever he has don for himſelf, has don this for me, that it 
will be out of doubt whether my principles be capable of greater obligation or confir- 
mation, than by having objettions made againſt them. Nor have I bin altogether in- 
grateful, or nice of my labor, but gon far (much farther than I needed) about, 
that I might return with the more valuable preſent to him that ſent me on the 
errand : I ſhall not be ſhort of like proceeding upon the preſent ſubject, but rather 
over. 

RoTAT10N in a commonwealth is of the magiſtracy, of the ſenat, of the people; 
of the magiſtracy and the people; of the magiſtracy and the ſenat; or of the ma- 
giſtracy, of the ſenat, and of the people: which in all com to ſix kinds. 

Fox example of rotation in the magiſtracy, you have the judg of 1/ael, calld 
in Hebrew Shophet. The like magiſtracy after the kings ITHozaL and BAAL came 
in uſe with the Hriaus; from theſe, with their poſterity the Carthaginians, who 
alſo calPd their ſupreme magiſtrats, being in number two, and for their term an- 
nual, ſbopbetim, which the Latins by a ſofter pronunciation render /uffetes. 

Tur ſhophet or judg of Iſrael was a magiltrat, not, that I can find, oblig'd to 
any certain term, throout the book of Judges; nevertheleſs, it is plain, that his 
election was occaſional, and but for a time, after the manner of a dictator. 

Taue it is, that ELI and SamvEr rul'd all their lives; but upon this ſuch im- 
patience in the people follow'd, thro the corruption of their ſons, as was the main 
cauſe of the ſucceding monarchy. , 


Tut magiſtrats in Athens (except the Areopagits, being a judicatory) were all 


upon rotation. The like for Lacedemon and Rome, except the kings in the former, 
who were indeed hereditary, but had no more power than the duke in Venice, where 


all the reſt of the magiſtrats (except the procuratori, whole magiſtracy is but mere 
ornament) are alſo upon rotation. 


For the rotation of the ſenat you have Athens, the Achæans, Atolians, Lycians, 


Pol. I. 2. c. 7. the Ampbidlionium; and the ſenat of Lacedemon reprov'd, in that it was for life, by 


7 ARISTOTLE : 
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ARr1STOTLE : modern examples of like kind are the diet of $witzer/and, but eſpe - Chap. XII. 
cially the ſenat of Venice. | 


For the rotation of the people, you have firſt 1/-ael, where the congregation 
(which the Greecs call eccleffa; the Latins, comitia, or concio) having a twofold ca- 
pacity; firſt, that of an army, in which they were the conſtant guard of the coun- 
try; and ſecondly, that of a repreſentative, in which they gave the vote of the 
ple, at the creation of their laws, or election of their magiſtrats, was monthly. 
Now the children of Iſrael after their number, to wit, the chief fathers and captains of i Chror. 27. 
thouſands and hundreds, and their officers that ſerv'd the king in any matter of the * 
| courſes, which came in, and went out month by month, throout all the mouths of the 
3 year, of every courſe were twenty and four thouſand. | 
Suck a multitude there was of military age, that without inconvenience, four Grot. ad loc. 
and twenty thouſand were every month in arms, whole term expiring, others ſuc- 
ceded, and ſo others; by which means the rotation of the whole people came 
about in the ſpace of one year. The tribuns, or commanders of the tribes in arms, 
or of the prerogative for the month, are nam'd in the following part of the chapter, 
to the ſixteenth verſe ; where begins the enumeration of the princes (tho Gap and 
Asnun, for what reaſon I know not, be omitted) of the tribes, remaining in their 
rovinces, where they judg'd the people, and as they receiv'd orders, were to 
Laing or ſend ſuch farther inforcement or recruits as occaſion requir'd to the army : 
after theſe, ſome other officers are mention'd. There is no queſtion to be made 
but this rotation of the people, together with their prerogative or congregation, was 
preſerv'd by the monthly election of two thouſand deputys in each of the twelve 
tribes, which in all came to four and twenty thouſand ; or let any man ſhew how 
otherwiſe it was likely to be don, the nature of their office being to give the vote 
of the people, who therfore ſure mult have choſen them. By thele the vote of the 
people was given to their laws, and at elections of their magiſtrats. 
To their laws, as where Davrp propoſes the reduction of the ark: and Davip 1 Chron. 13. 
conſulted with the captains of thouſands and hundreds, and with every leader. And 
Davip ſaid to all the congregation of Iſrael, Tf it ſęems good to you, and it be of the 
1 Lord God, let us ſend abroad to our brethren every where (the princes of tribes in 
3 their provinces) that are left in the land of Iſrael, and with them alſo to the prieſts 
and Levites, which are in the citys and ſuburbs, that they may gather themſelves o ug; 
and let us bring again the ark of our God to us, for we inquir*'d not at it in the days of 
Saul. And all the congregation (gave their ſuffrage in the affirmative) /aid that 
they would do ſo; for the thing was right in the eys of the people. Nulla lex ji; fol; Grot. e Ter- 
conſcientiam juſtitiæ ſue debet, ſed eis a quibus obſequium expetiat. Now that the dal. 
ſame congregation or repreſentative gave the vote of the people alſo in the election 
of prieſts, officers and magiſtrats; moreover Davip and the captains of the heſt ſepa- 1 Chron. 25. 
rated to the ſervice of the ſons of ASarn, and of HEMAx, and of JETHU Dbox, who 
ſhould propheſy with harps, with pſalterys, and with cymbals. But upon the occaſion 
to which we are more eſpecially beholden for the preſervation and diſcovery of this 
admirable order (Navip having propos'd the buſineſs in a long and pious ſpeech) 1 Chon. 28. 
the congregation made SOLOMON Ze ſon of Davin king the ſecond time, and ancinted  _ 
him to the Lord to be chief governor, and Zabok to be prieſt, For as to the firſt ,, w 
time that SoLomon was made king, it happen'd, thro the ſedition of AbONIjan, 1 Kings 1, 
to have been don in haſt and tumultuouſly by thoſe only of Jeruſalem; and the 
Oo2 reaſon 
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1 Kings 12. 


Pol.1.4.c. 14. 


THE PREROGATIVE 


reaſon why ZAbok is here made prieſt, is, that AB1aTHAR was put out for being 
of the conſpiracy with AponiJan. 

I May expect (by ſuch objections as they afford me) it ſhould be alleg'd, that to 
prove an order in a commonwealth, I inſtance in a monarchy ; as if there were any 
thing in this order monarchical, or that it could, if it had not bin fo receiv'd from 
the commonwealth, have bin introduc'd by the kings, to whom in the judgment of 
any ſober man (the prevaricator only excepted, who has bin huckling about ſom 
ſuch council for his prince) no leſs could have follow'd upon the firſt frown of the 
people, than did in Renonoam, who having us'd them roughly, was depos'd by 
the congregation, or the major part. It is true, that while Jrael was an army, 
the congregation, as it needed not to aſſemble by way of election or repreſentative, 
ſo I believe it did not; but that by all Vael aſſembl'd to this end, ſhould be meant 
the whole people after they were planted upon their lots, and not their repreſen- 
tative, which in a political ſenſe is as properly ſo calld, were abſurd and impoſſible. 
Nor need I go upon preſumtion only, be the ſame never ſo ſtrong, ſeeing it is ſaid 
in Scripture of the Korathites, that they were keepers of the gates of the tabernacle, 
and their fathers being over the hoſt of the Lord, were keepers of the entry : that is, 
(according to the interpretation of GroT1vs) the Korathites were now keepers of 
the gates, as it appears in the book of Numbers, their anceſtors the Kohathites had 
bin in the camp, or while [/rael was yet an army. But our tranſlation is lame in 
the right foot, as to the true diſcovery of the antient manner of this ſervice, which 
according to the Septuagint and the vulgar Latin was thus, they were keepers of the 


gates of the tabernacle (», neripes aurwy imi Ths mapewBonns, o familiæ eorum per vices ) 


and their fathers by turns, or rotation. So that offices and ſervices by courſes, turns, 
or rotation, are plainly more antient than kings in the commonwealth of 1/rae!, 
tho it be true that when the courſes or rotation of the congregation or repreſentative 
of the people were firſt introduc'd, is as hard to ſhew, as 1t would be how, aftcr 
the people were once planted upon their lots, they could be otherwiſe aſſembl'd. 
If writers argue well and lawfully from what the ſanbedrim was in the inſtitution 
by JenosaPHAT, to what it had more antiently bin; to argue from what the con- 
gregation was in the inſtitution by Davip, to what it had more antiently bin, is 
ſufficiently warranted. | 


Tresz things rightly conſider'd, there remains little doubt but we have the 
courſes of 1/rael for the firſt example of rotation in a popular aſſembly. Now to 
com from the Hebrew to the Grecian prudence, the ſame is approv'd by Ar1sToTLE, 
which he exemplifys in the commonwealth of ThHALES MiLesvs, where the peo- 
ple, he lays, aſſembl'd (70 KATH pep», c 141 rd vrag hd ov) by turns or rotation. 
Nor is the Roman prudence without ſom ſhadow of the like proceding, where the 


prerogative (pro tempore) with the jure vocatæ being made by lot, gave frequently 


the ſuffrage of the whole people. But the Gothic prudence in the policy of the 
third ſtate, runs altogether upon the collection of a repreſentative by the ſuffrage of. 
the people (tho not fo diligently regulated, by terms and vacations, as to a ſtanding 
aſſembly were neceſſary, by turns, rotation, parembole or courſes) as in the elec- 
tion of the late houſe of commons, and the conſtitutive viciſſitude of the knights 
and burgeſſes, is known by ſufficient experience. 

Warez the rotation of a commonwealth is both in the magiſtracy and the people, 
} reckon it to be of a fourth kind, as in 1#ae!, where both the judg and the con- 
gregation were ſo elected. l | | 
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OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


Tux fifth kind is when the rotation of a commonwealth is in the magiſtracy and 
the ſenat, as in thoſe of Athens, of the Acheans, of the Atolians, of the Lycians, 
and of Venice; upon which examples, rather for the influence each of them, at 
leaſt Athens, may have upon the following book, than any great neceſſity from the 
preſent occaſion, I ſhall inlarge in this place. 


Tag commonwealth of Athens, was thus adminiſter'd : 

Tux ſenat of the bean being the propoling aſſembly (for that of the Areopagits, 
call'd alſo a ſenat, was a judicatory) conſiſted of four hundred citizens choſen by 
lot, which was perform'd with beans. Theſe were annually remoy'd all at once: 
by which means Athens became fruſtrated of the natural and neceſſary uſe of an 
ariſtocracy, while neither her ſenators were choſen for their parts, nor remain'd 
long enough in this function to acquire the right underſtanding of their proper 
office. Theſe thus elected, were ſubdivided by lot into four equal parts, call'd 
Prytanys, each of which for one quarter of the year was in office. The Prytany, 
or Prytans in office, elected ten preſidents, call'd proedri, out of which proedri or 
preſidents they weekly choſe one provoſt of the council, who was call'd the epiſtata. 
The epiſtata and the proedri were the more peculiar propoſers to the Prytans, and to 
the Prytans it belong'd eſpecially to prepare buſineſs (wps 71s Puans x, wpo rng txxAncias) 
for the ſenat. They gave alſo audience to any that would propoſe any thing con- 
cerning the commonwealth, which if, when reported by the Prytans, it were ap- 
prov'd by the ſenat, the party that propos'd might promulgat the buſineſs; and 

romulgation being made, the congregation aſſembl'd, and determin'd of it. Sic 
data concio Lelio eſt, proceſſit ille, & Græcus apud Græcos non de culpa ſua dixit, ſed 
de pena queſtus eſt ; porrexerunt manus, Pſephiſma natum eſt. 

Tux Prytans and their magiſtrats had right to aſſemble the ſenat, and propoſe to 
them; and what the ſenat determin'd upon ſuch a propoſition, if forthwith to be 
ofter'd to the people, as in privat caſes, was call'd proboulema ; but if not to be 
propos'd till the people had a year's trial of it, as was the ordinary way in order 
to laws to be enacted, it was calPd p/ephiſma; each of which words, with that 
difference, ſignifys a decree. A decree of the ſenat in the latter ſenſe had for one 
year the power of a law, after which trial it belong'd to the tbeſmothete (wpoypupe) 
to hang it in writing upon the ſtatues of the heros, and aſſemble the congregation. 
Theſe magiſtrats were of the number of the Archons, which in all were nine; the 
chief, more peculiarly ſo call'd, was Arcyon Eronymus, he by whoſe name the 
year was reckon'd or denominated (his magiſtracy being of a civil concernment) 
the next was the king (a magiſtrat of a ſpiritual concernment) the third the pole- 
march (whoſe magiſtracy was of a military concernment) the other ſix were the 
theſmothete, who had ſeveral functions common with the nine; others peculiar or 


proper to themſelves, as (TpyedÞwuw) to give the people (by placarts) notice when 


the judicatorys were to aſſemble, that is, when the people were to aſſemble in that 
capacity, and to judg according to the law made; or, when the ſenat or the people 
were to aſſemble upon an #caſy:aiz, a crime that was not provided againſt by the 
law, as that of ALcipiapes (the wits about that time in Athens being molt of them 
Atheiſts) for laughing at Ceres, diſcovering her ſecrets, and ſhaving of the MEer- 
cuRys. If an Archon or Demagog was guilty of ſuch a crime, it belong'd to the 
cognizance of the ſenat, otherwiſe to that of the people whom the theſmothetæ 


were alfo in like manner to warn, when they were to com to the ſuffrage, 
| TT — THESE 
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286 THE PREROGATIVE 


Book I. Tuazse ſix, like the electors in Venice, preſided at all elections of ma iſtrats, 
L—— whether made by the lot as the judges, or by ſuffrage as the new archons, the ſtra- 
tegus or general, and moſt of the reſt, They alſo had the hearing and introducing 

of all cauſes into the judicatorys. 


Bur the right of aſſembling the eccl;/a or congregation belong'd to the Prytans, 
by whom the ſenat propos'd to the people. 

Tut congregation conſiſted of all them that were upon the roll of the lexiarcha, 
that is to ſay, of the whole people having right to the city. The Prytans ſeated 
upon a tribunal, were preſidents of this aſſembly; the aſſembly having ſacrific'd 
and made oath of fidelity to the commonwealth, the proedri or preſidents of the 
Prytans propos'd by authority of the ſenat to the people in this manner: July he 
15th PoLicLes being archon, and the tribe of Pandion in the prytaneat, DtmosT- 
nenes PAANEUS thought thus, or was of this opinion. The ſame cuſtom wherby 
the firſt propoſer ſubſcribes his opinion or part with his name, is at this day in 
Venice. Propoſition being made, ſuch of the people as would ſpeak were call'd to 
the pulpit; they that were fifty years of age, or upwards, were to com firſt, and 
the younger afterwards ; which cuſtom of prating in this manner made excellent 
orators or demagogs, but a bad commonwealth. 

From this, that the people had not only the reſult of the commonwealth, but 
the debate alſo, Athens is call'd a democracy; and this kind of government is 
oppos'd to that of Lacedemon, which, becauſe the people there had not the power 
of debate, but of reſult only, was calFd an ariſtocracy, ſomtimes an oligarchy : thus 
the Greecs commonly are to be underſtood, to diſtinguiſh theſe two; while ac- 
cording to my prinetples, if you like them, debate in the people makes anarchy ; 
and where they have the reſult and no more, the reſt being manag'd by a good 
ariſtocracy it makes that which 1s properly and truly to be call'd democracy, or po- 
pular government. Neither is this opinion of mine new, but according to the 
judgment of ſom of the Athenians themſelves; for ſays Is0craTEs in his oration to 
the areopazits for reformation of the Athenian government, I know the main reaſon 
why the Lacedemonians flouriſh to be, that their commonwealth is popular. But to 
return. As many of the people as would, having ſhew'd their eloquence, and 
with theſe the demagogs, who were frequently brib'd, conceaPd their knavery ; 
the epiſtala, or provolt of the proedri, put the decree or queſtion to the vote, and 
the people gave the reſult of the commonwealth by their chirotonia, that is, by 
holding up their hands: the reſult thus given, was the law or p/ephiſma of the 
people. | 

Dem. Phil, 1, Now for the functions of the congregation, they were divers; as firſt, election of 
magiſtrats (o ux EXFELpOTOVEITE ot E d curwy i Tat ν Erpatrnyors » Pug gxvc, 2 
IrTapxous dvo;) namely, the archons, the ſtrategus or general, the field officers, the 
admirals, with divers others, all, or the chief of them annual, and commonly upon 
terms and vacations; tho it be true, as Plur ARCH has it, that Pñoc io was ſtra- 
tegus four years together, having that honor ſtill put upon him by the congre- 
gation, without his ſeeking. The next office of this aſſembly was to elect judges 

into five courts or judicatorys ; for the people being in the bulk too unwieldy a 
body for the performance of this duty, they exercis'd the ſupreme judicature by 
way of repreſentative, into which election was made by lottery, in ſuch a manner 
that five hundred, one thouſand, or 1500 of them (according to the importance of 
the occaſion) being above thirty years of age, and within the reſt of the qualifi- 
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cations in that caſe provided by the law, became the ſoverain judicatory, call'd Chap. XII. 


the belies. In all elections, whether by lot or ſuffrage, the theſmothete were pre. I 1 
ſidents, and order'd the congregation. . Furthermore, if they would amend, alter, 4x 
repeal, or make a law, this alſo was don by a repreſentative, of which no man was . 2 


capable that had not bin of the beliea, for the reſt elected out of the whole people: 
this amounting to one thouſand, was call'd the nomotbhetæ or legiſlators. No law | We 
receiv'd by the people could be abrogated but by the nomothetz ; by theſe any | . Vp 
Athenian, having obtain'd leave of the ſenat, might abrogat a law, provided withal w 
he put another in the place of it. Theſe laws the proedri of the Prytans were to | 
put to the ſuffrage. 

FigsT, the old, whether it agreed with the Athenian people, or not? then the 4 
new; and whether of theſe happen'd to be chirotoniz'd or voted by the nomothet-r, 1 
was ratify'd, according to that piece of the Athenian law cited by DæuosruEN EVS ©$ 
againſt 'TIMOCRATES, aw reo &Vv ra Vopawv XFigorovi ow 04 vouoJtira, Tr x3 prov a 
hi. What has bin ſaid of the commonwealth of Athens, in relation to the preſent ' 
purpoſe, amounts to thus much, that not only the ſenat and the magiſtracy in this | 
policy was upon rotation, but even the people alſo, at leaſt as to the nomothetæ, or 1.433 
their legiſlative power, and the ſupreme judicatory of the heliza, each of thele 1 
being a repreſentative, conſtituted of one thouſand, or fifteen hundred citizens. * 


Bur for what follows in the ſecond book, it is neceſſary that I obſerve in this 
place the proceding of certain divines, who indeavour to make uſe of this common- " 
wealth for ends of their own, as particularly Dr. Szaman ; who in his book call'd | 
Four Prepoſitions, argues after this manner : 1] 
CHIROTONTIA (as Svipas has it ) fignifys both plebiſcitum, a lau made by the i 
people, and plephiſma. Now, ſay he, pſephiſma is the ordinary word usd in the 7 
Attic laws, and in D:MoSTHENES for ſenatuſconſultum, à law made by the ſenat : 7 
whence he draws this concluſion; as, when the people make a law, they are ſaid to 
chirotonize ,, fo may the rulers, in like manner, in thoſe laws that are made by them- 
ſelves alone. | 
THrtse ways with divines are too bad. The words of Svipas are theſe. 
(xeipo roi, ixaoyn, Wavrwy xvpwrrs) Chirotonia is election or ratification by the many: 
which expreſly excludes the few or the ſenat from being otherwile contain'd by the 
word chirotonia, than a part is by the whole. Nor has the author the word p/e- 
phiſma, or plebiſcitum in the place. I would fain know what other word there is in 
Ereec for plebiſcitum but pſephiſma ; and yet the doctor puts it upon Svipas, that he 
diſtinguiſhes between theſe two, and taking that for granted where he finds p/e- 
phiſma in DeMosTHENEs and the Attic laws, will have it to ſignify no more than a 
decree of the ſenat. It is true that ſom decrees of the ſenat were ſo call'd, but 
thoſe of the people had no other name; and whenever you find pſephiſma in De mosT-. 
HENFS or the Attic laws, for a law, there is nothing more certain than that it is to 
be underſtood of the people: for to ſay that a law in a popular commonwealth can 
be made without the people, is a cont radiction. | 
Tus ſecond paſſage is a What think you of theſe words of PoLLux, id d 3 jw Poll, lib, g. 
Suhr mpoypa puory Wore de dital Ce rd dincrrHoOG, rag Eifalythizg tioaſyimnnuryy tis re e. 9. 
Onpev rag Xaiporoviasg, Which the doctor having engliſh'd in this manner, /e theſmo- 
thetæ do privatly preſcribe when judgment is to be given, and promulge public accuju- 
lions and ſuffrages to the people, aſks you whoſe ſuſfrages were theſe, if not the FRE ? 
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by which ſtrange conſtruction, where PoLLux having firſt related in what part the 
function of the theſmothetæ was common with that of the nine archons, coms 
(i3%z de) to ſhew you what was peculiar to themſelves, namely, to give notice when 
the heliæa or other judicatorys were to aſſemble ; the doctor renders it, they do pri- 
vatly preſcribe : as if the ſeſſion of a court of juſtice, and ſuch a one as contain'd a 
thouſand judges, being the repreſentative of the whole people, were to be privatly 
preſcrib'd. Then to this privat preſcribing of juſtice, he adds, that they do ee 
promulge (ei caſyndiac) citations upon crimes not within the written law: as if privat 
preſcription and public promulgation could ſtand together. Next, wheras pro- 
mulgation in the very nature of the word ſignifys an act before a law made, he pre- 
ſumes the law to be firſt made by the rulers, and then promulgated by the heſmo- 
thete to the people, kim kam to the experience of all commonwealths, the nature 
of promulgation, and the ſenſe of - his author, whoſe words, as I ſhew'd before, 
declare it to have bin the proper or peculiar office of the theſmothetæ to give the people 
notice when they were to aſſemble for judicature, or when for giving their chirotonia 
or ſuffrage, by promulgation of the cauſe (eis vo dnpov) upon which they were to de- 
termin. | 

For the fourth paſſage, the doctor quoting a wrong place for theſe words, 
XFfiporoviowssy o vouegerai, that the nomothetæ (being a repreſentative, as I ſhew'd, of 
the whole people, choſen by lot, and in number one thouſand) chirotoniz'd, or gave 
the legiſlative ſuffrage ; thence infers, that the rulers chirotoniz'd, voted or made laws 
by themſelves without the people: which is as if one ſhould ſay, that the prerogative 
tribe in Rome, or the houſe of commons in England, gave their vote to ſuch or 
ſuch a law, therfore it was made by the rulers alone, and not by the people of 
Nome or of England. 

For the fourth paſſage, STEPHanus quotes DEMOSTHENES at large in theſe 
words, dure GAE, cure di Xeiporoieavros aurevov This the doctor interprets of an 
officer; to which I ſhall ſay more, when he ſhews me where the ſentence 1s, or 
what went before : for as yet I do not know of an officer in any commonwealth, 
whoſe election was indifferently made, either by the ſenat or by the people; nor do 
I think the doctor has look'd further for this than SrEPpHENS, who has not inter- 

reted it. 

THe fifth paſſage is, that a decree of the ſenat in Athens had the force of a law 
for one year, without the people. So had the edicts of the prætors in Rome : but I 
would fain know, whence the ſenat in Athens, or the prætors in Rome, originally 


deriv'd this right (which was no more than that ſuch laws might be probationers, 


and ſo better underſtood when they came to the vote) but from the chirotonia, or 
ſuffrage of the people. | 

Tas ſixth paſſage ſtops the mouths of ſuch as having nothing to ſay to the matter 
of my writing, pick quarrels with the manner or freedom of it, the liberty I take 
in the defence of truth; ſeeing the doctor takes a greater liberty upon other terms, 
while he bids his antagoniſt (one that defended the cauſe now in my hand) go and 
conſult his authors, namely STepHens and Bupz vs again: for, ſays he, you wrong 
thoſe learned men, while you would have us believe that they were as ignorant of the 
Greec ftory as yourſelf, or that things are to be found in them which are not. To 
which confidence I have better leave to ſay, that the doctor ſhould do well to take 


no worſe counſil than he gives. 


Bur 
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BuT what 1s becom of my prevaricator? I have quite loft him, elſe I ſhould 
have intreated him to compare his notes out of my ſermon, with theſe out of the 
doctors; or retract that ſame affectation, in ſaying, I know not how, but Mr. Har- 


RINGTON bas conceiv'd a great unkindneſs for the clergy. As if theſe their ſtratagems, 


with which they make perpetual war againſt the unwary people, did not concern a 
man that has undertaken the cauſe of popular government. 


Tux policy of the Achæans conſiſted of divers commonwealths under one, which 
was thus adminiſter d. The citys ſent their deputys twice every year of courſe, 
and oftner if they were ſummon'd by their ftrategus, or their demiurges, to the place 
appointed, The frategus was the ſupreme magiſtrat both military and civil, and 
the demiurges being ten, were his council, all annual magiſtrats elected by the peo- 
ple. This council thus conſtituted, was call'd the Hnarcly, and perform'd like 
dutys, in relation to the ſenat, conſiſting of the deputys ſent by their peculiar ſo- 
veraintys or citys, as the Pry/azs to that in Athens. The policys of the #olians 
and Lycians are ſo near the ſame again, that in one you have all. So both the 


ſenats and the magiſtracy of theſe commonwealths were upon rotation. To con- 
clude with Venice. 


Tux commonwealth of Venice conſiſts of four parts; the great council, the ſenat, 
the college, and the ſignory. _ 

Tus great council is the aggregat body of the whole people, or citizens of 
Venice, which, for the paucity of their number, and the antiquity of their extrac- 
tion, are call'd gentlemen, or noble Venetians, Every one of them at five and twent 
years of age has right of ſeſſion and ſuffrage in this council ; which right of ſuffrage, 
becauſe throout this commonwealth, in all debates and elections, it is given by the 
ballot, is call'd he right of balloting, wherby this council being the ſoverain power, 
creates all the reſt of the orders, councils, or magiſtracys; and has conſtitutively 
the ultimat reſult, both in caſes of judicature, and the conſtitution of laws. 

Taz ſenat, call'd alſo the pregati, conſiſts of ſixty ſenators properly ſo ſtil'd, 
wherof the great council elects ſix on a day, beginning ſo long before the month of 
October, that theſe being all choſen by that time, then receive their magiltracy : it 
conſiſts alſo of ſixty more, call'd the junta, which are elected by the ſcrutiny of the 
old ſenat, that is, by the ſenat propoſing, and the great council reſolving ; the reſt 
of their creation is after the ſame manner with the former, In the ſixty of the 
ſenat, there cannot be above three of any one kindred or family, nor in the junta ſo 
many, unleſs there be fewer in the former. Theſe magiſtracys are all annual, but 
without interval, ſo that it is at the pleaſure of the great council, whether a ſenator 


waving finiſh'd his year, they will elect him again. 


Taz college is a council conſiſting more eſpecially of three orders of magiſtrats 
call'd in their language ſavi; as the /avi grandi, to whoſe cognizance or care belong 
the whole affairs of ſea and land; the /avi di terra ferma, to whole care and cog- 
nizance belong the affairs of the land; and the /avi di mare, to whoſe cognizance 
appertain the affairs of the ſea, and of the ilands. Theſe are elected by the ſenat, 
not all at once, but for the ſavi grandi, who are fix, by three at a time, with the 
interpoſition of three months; and for the /avi di terra ferma, and the /avi di mai, 
who are each five, after the ſame manner, ſave only that the firſt election conſiſts of 
three, and the ſecond of two, Each order of the /avi elects weekly one provoſt, 

P p | each 
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Book I. each of which provoſts has right in any affair belonging to the cognizance of his 
L—— order, to propoſe to the college. Audience of embaſſadors, and matters of foren 
negotiation, belong properly to this council. 

The fignory, Tue fignory conſiſts of the duke and of his counſillors. The duke is a magi- 
ſtrat created by the great council for life, to whom the commonwealth acknowleges 
the reverence due to a prince, and all her acts run in his name; tho without the 
counſillors he has no power at all, while they can perform any function of the ſig- 
nory without him. The counſillors, whoſe magiſtracy is annual, are elected b 
the ſcrutiny of the ſenat, naming one out of each tribe (fer the city is locally di- 
vided into fix tribes) and the great council approving; ſo the counſillors are ſix, 
whoſe function in part is of the nature of maſters of requeſts, having withal power 
to grant certain privileges: but their greateſt preeminence is, that all, or any one 
of them may propoſe to any council in the commonwealth, 

Certain rights Tre ſignory has ſeſſion and ſuffrage in the college, the college has ſeſſion and 

of the coun- ſuffrage in the ſenat, and the ſenat has ſeſſion and ſuffrage in the great council. 

eil. The ſignory, or the provoſts of the /avi, have power to aſſemble the college, the 
college has power to aſſemble the ſenat, and the ſenat has power to aſſemble the 
great council; the /igniori, but more peculiarly the provoſts of the ſavz, in their 
own offices and functions, have power to propoſe to the college, the college has 
power to propoſe to the ſenat, and the ſenat has power to propoſe to the great 
council, Whatever is thus propos'd and reſolv'd, either by the ſenat (for ſomtimes 
thro the ſecurity of this order, a propoſition gos no further) or by the great coun- 
ci], is ratify*d, or becoms the law of the commonwealth. Over and above theſe 
orders, they have three judicatorys, two civil and one criminal, in each of Which 
forty gentlemen elected by the great council are judges for the term of eight 
months; to theſe judicatorys belong the avogadori and the auditori, who are ma- 
giſtrats, having power to hear cauſes apart, and, as they judge fitting, to introduce 
them into the courts, 

Ir a man tells me, that I omit many things, he may perceive I write an epitome, 
in which no more ſhould be comprehended, than that which underſtood may make 
a man underſtand the reſt. But of theſe principal parts conſiſts the whole body of 
admirable Venice. | 

TIE configlio de' dieci, or council of ten, being that which partakes of dictatorian 
power, is not a limb of her, but as it were a ſword in her hand. This council (in 
which the ſignory has alſo ſeſſion and ſuffrage) conſiſts more peculiarly of ten annual 
magiſtrats, created by the great council, who afterwards elect three of their own 
number by lot, which ſo elected are call'd capi de dieci, their magiſtracy being 
monthly: again, out of the three capi, one is taken by lot, whoſe magiſtracy is 

weekly: this is he, who over againſt the tribunal in the great council fits like an- 

other duke, and is call'd the provoſt of the dieci. It belongs to theſe three mag!- 
ſtrats to aſſemble the council of ten, which they are oblig'd to do weekly of courſe, 
and oftner as they ſee occaſion. The council being aſſembled, any one of the ſig- 
nory, or two of the capi may propoſe to it: the power which they now exerciſc 
(and wherin for their aſſiſtance they create three magiſtrats call'd the grand inqui- 
fitors) conſiſts in the puniſhment of certain heinous crimes, eſpecially that of rrea- 
fon ; in relation wherto they are as it were ſentinels, ſtanding upon the guard ot 
the commonwealth : but conſtitutively (with the addition of a junta, conſiſting ot 
other fifteen, together with ſome of the chief magiſtrats having right in caſes ot 


important 
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important ſpeed or ſecrecy to this council) they have the full and abſolute power of Chap. XII. 


the whole commonwealth as dictator, 
Trar Venice either tranſcrib'd the whole and every part of her conſtitution out 
of Athens and Lacedemon, or happens to be fram'd as it the had ſo don, is moſt ap- 
arent. The reſult of this commonwealth is in the great council, and the debate 
in the ſenat; ſo was it in Lacedemon. A decree made by the ſenat of Athens had the 
power of a law for one year without the people, at the end wherof the people might 
revoke it: a decree of the ſenat of Venice ſtands good without the great council, 
unleſs theſe ſee reaſon to revoke it. The Prytans were a council preparing buſineſs 
for the ſenat; ſo is the Collegio in Venice: the preſidents of the Prytans were the ten 
Proedri ; thoſe of the Collegio are the three provoſts of the Savi. The archons or 
princes of Athens being nine, had a kind of ſoverain inſpection upon all the orders 
of the commonwealth ; ſo has the ſignory of Venice, conſiſting of nine beſides the 
duke. The quarancys in Fenice are judicatorys of the nature of the Heliæa in 
Athens ; and as the Theſmothetæ heard and introduc'd the cauſes into that judicatory, 
ſo do the Avogadori and the Auditor; into theſe. The Configlio de? Dieci in Venice is 
not of the body, but an appendix of the commonwealth ; ſo was the court of the 
Ephori in Lacedemon : and as theſe had power to put a king, a magiſtrat, or any 
delinquent of what degree ſoever to death, ſo has the Configlio de Dieci. This again 
is wrought up with the Capi de Dieci, and the weekly provoſt, as were the Prytans 
with the Proedri, and the weekly Epiſtata; and the ballot is lineally deſcended from 
the bean: yet is Venice in the whole, and in every part, a far more exquiſit policy 
than either Athens or Lacedemon. 


A POLITICAL 1s like a natural body. Commonwealths reſemble and differ, as 
men reſemble and differ; among whom you ſhall not ſee two faces, or two diſpoſi- 
tions, that are alike, PETER and Thomas in all their parts are equally men, and 
yet PeTER and Tnomas of all men may be the moſt unlike; one may have his 
greater ſtrength in his arms, the other in his legs; one his greater beauty in his ſoul, 
the other in his body; one may be a fool, the other wiſe; one valiant, the other 
cowardly. Theſe two, which at a diſtance you will not Know one from the other, 
when you look nearer, or com to be better acquainted with, you will never mit- 
take. Our conſiderer (who in his epiſtle would make you believe that Oceana is 
but a mere tranſcription out of Venice) has companions like himſelf; and how near 
they look into matters of this nature is plain, while one knows not JEE from 
Moss, and the other takes a ſtate of civil war to be the belt model of a civil go- 
vernment. 0 | 

Lr a man look near, and he ſhall not find any one order in Oceana (the ballot 
only excepted) that has not as much difference trom, or reſemblance to any one 
order in Rome or Venice, as any one order in Rome or Fenice has from, or to any 
one order in Athens or Lacedemon: which different temper of the parts muit of 
neceſſity in the whole yield a reſult, a ſoul or genius, altogether new in the world, 
as imbracing both the arms of Rome, and the counſils of Venice; and yet neither 
obnoxious to the turbulency of the one, nor the narrowneſs of the other, 

Bur the ſum of what has bin ſaid of Venice, as to the buſineſs in hand, coms 
to no more than that the ſenat and the magiſtracy of this commonwealth are upon 
rotation, No more : nay I am well if it coms to ſo much. For the prevaricator 


catching me up, where I ſay, that for all this the greater magiſtracys in Venice are 
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Oceana, 


THE PREROGATIVE 


continually wheel'd thro a few hands, tells me, that 7 have confeſt it to be otherwiſe, 
I have indeed confeſt, that tho the magiſtracys are all confer'd for certain terms, 
yet thoſe terms do not neceſſitat vacations that is, the term of a magiſtracy being 
expir'd, the party that bore it is capable upon a new election of bearing it again 
without interval or vacation: which does not altogether fruſtrat the rotation of the 
commonwealth, tho it renders the ſame very imperfect, This infirmity of Venice 
derives from a complication of cauſes, none of which is incident to a common- 
wealth conſiſting of the many: wherfore there lys no obligation upon me to dis- 
cover the reaſon in this place. But on the contrary, ſeeing, let me ſhew things 
never ſo new, they are lighted as old, I have an obligation in this place, to try 
whether I may get eſteem by concealing ſomething. What is ſaid, every body 
knew before; this is not ſaid, who knows it? 


RipDLE me, riddle me, what is this? The magiſtracys in Venice (except ſuch as 
are rather of ornament than of power) are all annual, or at moſt biennial, No man 
whoſe term is expir'd, can hold his magiſtracy longer, but by a new election. The elec- 
tions are moſt of them made in the great council, and all by the ballot, which is the moſ? 
equal and impartial way of ſuffrage. And yet the greater magiſtracys are perpetually 
wheePd thro a few hands. 


Ir I be worthy to give advice to a man that would ſtudy the politics, let him 
underſtand Venice; he that underſtands Venice right, ſhall go neareſt to judg (not- 
withſtanding the difference that is in every policy) right 2 any government in the 
world. Now the aſſault of the conſiderer deriving but from ſom pique or emulation 
which of us ſhould be the abler politician, if the council of ſtate had the curioſity 
to know either that, or who underſtands Venice, this riddle would make the diſ- 
covery; for he that cannot eaſily unfold this riddle, dos not underſtand her. 

ITE ſixth kind of rotation is when a commonwealth gos upon it in all her or- 
ders, ſenat, people, and magiſtracy. Such a one taking in the many, and being 
fix d upon the Soc of a ſteady agrarian, has attain'd to perte& equality. But of 
this an example there is none, or you mult accept of Oceana. 

Tre rotation of Oceana is of two parts, the one of the electors which is annual, 
and the other of the elected which is triennial. 

SPEAKING of electors in this ſenſe, I mean as the great council in Venice are 
electors of all other orders, councils or magiſtrats. But the commonwealth of 
Oceana taking in the whole people, cannot, as dos the great council of Venice 
(wherin they that have right are but a few) attain to this capacity at one ſtep : for 
which cauſe ſhe takes three ſteps; one at the pariſhes, where every. fifth elder 15 
annually elected by the whole people. There is no doubt but there was ſom ſuch 
order in Jrael wherby the monthly rotation of her congregation or prerogative, by 
election of two thouſand in cach tribe, was preſerv'd. The next ſtep ſhe takes is 
at the hundred, where by election of officers and magiſtrats, the troops choſen at 
the pariſhes, are very near form'd. Her third ſtep is at the tribe, where the whole 
body of her deputys are in an exact form, diſciplin and function, headed by proper 
oſficers and magiſtrats, theſe all together conſiſting of one fifth part of the whole 
people. This rotation being in itſelf annual, coms in regard of the body of the 
people to be quinquennial, or ſuch as in the f 


pace of five years give every man his 
turn in the power of election, | 
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yet every man is not ſo capable of being elected into thoſe magiſtracys that are ſove- 
rain, or have the leading of the whole commonwealth, that it can be fate to lay a 
neceſſity that every man muſt take his turn in theſe alſo; but it is enough that every 
man, who in the judgment and conſcience of his country is fit, may take his turn. 
Wherfore upon the conſcience of the electors, ſo conſtituted as has bin ſhewn, it 

os to determin who ſhall partake of ſoverain magiſtracy, or be at the aſſembly of 
a tribe elected into the ſenat or prerogative ; which aſſemblys are ſo triennial, that 
one third part of each falling every year, and another being elected, the parlament 
is therby perpetuated. 

Sven was the conſtitution of thoſe councils which the prevaricator has confeſt he 
always thopght admirable, but now the toy takes him to be quite of another mind; 
for, ſays he, That antient republics have thro a malicious jealouſy (let them take it 
among them) made it unlawful even for perſons of the cleareſt merit to continue long 
in command, but have by perpetual viciſſitude ſubſtituted new men in the government, 
is manifeſt enough ; but with what ſucceſs they did this, will beſt appear by VeTurIvVs, 
VARRO, and Mancinus. He is ſtill admirable: one would wonder what he 
means; if it be that there were but three weak or unfortunat generals in the whole 
courſe of Rome, how ſtrange is it to urge this as an argument againſt rotation, 
which 1s as ſtrong a one as can be urg'd for rotation ? If the Romans by this way of 
election having experience of an able general, knew ever after where to have him; 
or lighting upon one they found not ſo fit for their purpoſe, could in the compats 
of one year be rid of him of courſe, without diſhonor or reproach to him, taking 
therby a warning to come no more there; was this a proceeding to favor malice ? 
or ſuch a one as, removing the cauſe of malice, left no root for ſuch a branch or 
poſſibility of like effect? Certainly by this aſſertion the prevaricator has jolted his 
preſumptuous head not only againſt the prudence of antient commonwealths, but 
of God himſelf in that of acl. Vrrukius, VARRO, and Mancixus (tho ſom 
of them cannot be at all points excus'd) by this mark upon them, may be thought 


=_ 
=. 


which is neither unplcaſant nor unprofitable, I ſhall indeavor to make the reader 
ſomwhat better acquainted with them. One of the greateſt blows Rome ever re- 
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conſuls, PosTaumivs and VEru ius, by ſtratagem into the ſtraits of Caudium, a 
vally of narrow entrance, and ſhut up the mouth of it by poſſeſſing himſelf of the 
only paſſage, the reſt being inviron'd with inſuperable rocks, the Sammis came to 


Rome inevitably at his diſcretion. Hereupon, having leiſure, and being deſirous 
(in a matter of ſuch moment) of good advice, he diſpatch'd a meſſenger to his fa- 
ther HERENNIUs, the ableſt counſillor in Samnium, to know what might be his beſt 
courſe with the Romanus now inavoidably at his mercy, who anſwer'd, t he ſhould 
open the paſs and let them return untouch'd. The young general, amaz'd at this 
counſil, defir'd farther direction: wherupon EIER exx1vs tor the ſccond time made 
anſwer, that he ſhould cut them off to a man. But the general, upon the ſtrange 
diſagreement of ſuch opinions, having his father's age {for he was very old) in 
ſuſpicion, took a third courſe, which either (according to the firſt advice of wife 
Herennivs) making friends, nor, according to the ſecond, deſtroying entmys, be- 
dame, as he praphely'd, the utter ruin of the commonwealth of Squmuu, For the 
Roinans 
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hardlier of than is needful; for which cauſe there being that allo in their ſtorvs, . 


ceiv'd was by PoxT1vs, captain general of the Samniis, who having drawn her 


have both the armys, and ſo upon the matter the whole ſtrength (in thoſe days) of. 
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Bur tho every man be ſo capable of being an eleCtor, that he muſt have his turn; Chap. XII. 
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Book I. 


Florus, I 2. 
c. 18. 


THE PREROGATIVE © 


Romans being diſmiſt ſafe, but ignominiouſly, the ſenat upon their return fell into 
the greateſt {trait and conſternation that had bin known among them. On the one 
fide, to live and not revenge ſuch an affront was intolerable ; on the other, to re- 
venge it was againſt the faith of the conſuls, whoſe neceſſity (the loſs of two armys 
depending upon it) had in truth forc'd them to accept of | a diſhonorable league 
with the Samnits. Now not the armys, but the ſenat it ſelf was in Caudium, not a 
man of them could find the way out of this vale inviron'd with rocks, but he on! 
that could not find it out of the other; PosTaumrus, who having firſt ſhew'd, 
that neither war nor peace could be ſo made, as to ingage the commonwealth (ix. 
Juſſu pepuli) without the command of the people, declar'd that the ſenat returning 
the conſuls, with ſuch others as had conſented to ſo wicked and diſhonorable a 
peace, naked, and bound to the Samnits; were free: nor ceas'd he till the ſenat 
(therto preſt by the neceſſity of the commonwealth) reſolving accordingly, he, 
VerTvurivs, and ſom of the tribuns were deliver'd to the Samnits; who, never- 
thelcſs, to hold the Romans to their league, diſmiſt them with ſafety. The diſputes 
on either ſide that aroſe hereupon, and, coming to arms, ended with the deſtruc- 
tion of Samnium, T1 omit. That which as to the preſent occaſion is material, is the 
reputation of the conſuls ; and VeTurivs, tho he were not the leading man, being 
for the reſt as deep in the action as Pos ruuuius, the people were ſo far from 
thinking themſelves deceiv'd in this choice, that the conſuls were more honour'd in 
Rome tor having loſt, than PoxTivs in Samnium for having won the day at 
Caudium. | 


I Do not rob graves, nor ſteal windingſheets; my controverſys are not but with 


- the living, with none of theſe that have not ſhew'd themſelves beſt able for their 


own defence; nor yet with ſuch, but in the proſecution of truths 4 by them 
to the damage of mankind: yet the prevaricator accuſes me of rude charges. 
What are his then in defence of falſhood, and againſt ſuch as cannot bite? or 
whether of theſe is the more noble? 


Fox Varro, who being conful of Rome, loſt the battel of Cannæ to HANNIHAL, 


captain general for the Carthoginians, tho without cowardice, yet by raſhneſs, he 


is not ſo excuſable. | | | 

Bur for Mavcinvs, brought (as was PosTHumIvs by the Sammnits) to diſhonor- 
able conditions by Mectra, captain general of the Numantins, there be excuſes : 
as hrit, the Numantins, for their number not exceeding four thouſand fighting men, 
were the gallanteſt of ſo many, on which the ſun ever ſhone. 

FoureTEer years had their commonwealth held tack with the Romans, in cou- 
rage, conduct, and virtue, having worſted Pour the Great, and made a league 
with im, when ſhe might have made an end of him, e'er ever Manciwvs (of 
whom Cicero gives a fair character) came in play: ſo his misfortunes, having 
great examples, cannot want ſom excuſe. But ſuppoſe none of them deſerv'd any 
excule, what is it at which theſe examples drive? againſt a commonwealth ? ſure 
the Samnits, the Carthaginians, the Numantins were as well commonwealths as the 
Romanus; and fo wherever the advantage gos, it muſt ſtay upon a commonwealth : 
or if it be rotation that he would be at Br we mult gueſs) granting PoxTivs the 
Samnit, and Moes the Numantin, to have bin no more upon rotation, than 
HANNIB the Cartbegizion; yet it is plain that Rome upon her rotation overcame 
not only Porr, HANNBAL and Mes A, but Samnium, Carthage, and Nu- 


o id. P. 91. mantta, So much for Rome; but, ſays he, no leſs appears by the rabble of generals 


_ often 
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eften made uſe of by the Athenians, while men of valor and condu have lain by the Chap. XII. ww. 
walls. 3 = 
A RABBLE of generals did I never hear of before; but not to meddle with his 1'Þ 
rhetoric, wheras each of his objections has at leaſt ſom one contradiction in ir, this 7 
has two (one à priori, another à poſteriors) one in the ſnout, another in the tail of bn. 
it. For had there bin formerly no rotation in Athens, how ſhould there have bin 
men of valor and conduct to ly by the walls? and if rotation thenceforth ſhould have 
ceas'd, how could hoſe men of valor and conduct have don otherwiſe than ly by rhe 
walls? ſo this inavoidably confeſſes, that rotation was the means wherby Athens 
came to be ftor'd with perſons of valor and conduct, they to be capable of imploy- 
ment, and the commonwealth to imploy the whole virtue of her citizens: and it 1 
being, in his own words, an argument of much imperſedtion in a government 10! to dare Wl 
to employ the whole virtue of the citizens, this wholly routs a ſtanding general; for "i 
the government that dares imploy but the virtue of one, dares not imploy the virtue 9 
of all. Yet he jogs one. N 
THOSE orders muſt needs be againſt nature, which, excluding perſons of the beſt Con ſid. p. 91. 2M 
qualifications, give admiſſion to others, who have nothing to commend them but their art : 
in canvaſſing for the ſuffrage of the people. He never takes notice that the ballot : 
bars canvaſſing beyond all poſlibility of any ſuch thing ; but we will let that go. 
Canvaſſing, it is conteſt, was more frequent in Rome and Athens than is laudable, 
where nevertheleſs it is the ſtronger argument for the integrity of popular ſuffrage, 
which, being free from any aid of art, produc'd in thoſe commonwealths more 1i- | 
luſtrious examples (if a man gos no further than PLuTarcn's lives) than are to be 1 
found in all the reſt of ſtory. | 
YET, lays he, this law has bin as often broken as a commonwealth has bin brought Conſid. p. $1, L 
into any exigence; for the hazard of truſting affairs in weak hands then appearing, no q, 
ſcruple has been made to trample upon this order, for giving the power to ſome able man 
at that time render d incapable by the vacation this law requires. The continuation of 
the conſulſbip of Marvs is ſufficient to be alleg*d for the proof of this, tho if occaſion 
were, it might be back'd by plenty of examples. His choice confutes his pretended | f 
variety, who jeſts with edg'd tools: this example above all will cut his fingers; | 
for by this prolongation of magiſtracy, or, to ſpeak more properly, of empire (tor 
the magiſtracy of the conſul was civil, and confer'd by the people centuriatis comtiis, ach 
but his empire was military, and confer'd curiatis) Rome began to drive thoſe | $ 
wheels of her rotation heavily in Mar1us, which were quite taken off in CSA. 
Inv heretofore in vain perſuaded them upon this occaſion, to take notice of 
a Chapter in Macn1averL, ſo worthy of regard, that I have now inſerted it at 
length, as follows : | 
T HE proceedings of the Roman commonwealth being well conſider'd, two things will Mach. Dif. 14 
be found to have bin the cauſes of ber diſſolution. The contention that happen'd thro the cor. b. 3 c. 2c. 'F1 
indeavor of the people (always oppos'd or eluded by the nobility) to introduce an agrarian, 
and the damage that accru'd from the prolongation of empire, which miſchiefs, had they 
bin foreſeen in due time, the government by application of fit remedys might have bin of 
longer life and better health. The diſeaſes which this commonwealth, from contention 
about the agrarian, contracted, were acute and tumultuous ; but thoſe being flower and 
without tumult which ſbe got by promulgation of empire, were chronical, and went 
bome with her, giving a warning by her example, how dangerous it is to ſtates that 
would tnjoy their liberty, to ſuffer magiſtracy (how deſervedly foever confer'd) to remain 
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Mamercus 


apud Liv. 1. 4, 


danger. Nor is it ſo certain that increaſe is ſlower for rotation, ſeeing neither was 


AVEL, in relation to dictatorian power, in which they are ſo far from concluding 


him, who in the example of Maxis ſhews that the contrary courſe ſpoil'd all. 


THE PREROGATIVE 


long in the poſſeſſion of the ſame man. Certainly if the reſt of the Romans, whoſe empire 
happen'd to be prolong'd, had bin as virtuous and provident as Lucius Quixrius, 
they had never run into this inconvenience. Of ſuch wholſom example was the goodne/; 
of this man, that the ſenat and the people, after one of their ordinary diſputes being com: 
to ſom accord, wheras the people had prolong'd the magiſtracy of their preſent tribuns, 
in regard they were perſons more filly oppos'd to the ambition of the nobility, than by 7 
new election they could readily have found; when herenpon the ſenat (to ſhew they needed 
not be worſe at this game) would have prolong'd the conſulat to QuinT1vs, he refus'd 
his conſent, ſaying, that ill examples were to be corrected by good ones, and not incou- 
rag'd by others like themſelves; nor could they ſtir his reſolution, by which means they 
were neceſſitated to make new conſuls. Had this wiſdom and virtue, I ſay, bin duly 
regarded, or rightly underſtood, it might have ſav'd Rome, which thro this neglect 
came to ruin, The firſt whoſe empire happen'd to be prolong d was PuBLitivs Pnito, 
his conſulat expiring at the camp before Palæpolis, while it ſeem'd to the ſenat that he 
had the vittery in his hand (actum cum tribunis plebis eſt, ad populum ferrent ut 
cum Philo conſulatu abiiſſet, proconſul rem gereret) they ſent him no ſucceſſor, but 
prolong'd his empire, by which means he came to the firſt proconſul. An expedient (I 
7ntroduc'd for the public good) that came in time to be the public bane : for by ho 
much the Roman armys march'd further off, by ſo much the like courſe ſeeming to be ihe 
more neceſſary, became the more cuſtomary ; whence inſu'd two pernicious conſequences : 
the one, that there being fewer generals, and men of known ability for conduct, the ar! 
ich the reputation of the ſame came to be more ingroſt, and obnoxious to ambition: the 
other, that a general ſtanding long, got ſuch hold upon his army, as could take them of 
rom the ſenat, and hang them on himſelf. Thus Mar1vus and SYLLA could be follow'd 
by the ſoldiery to the detriment of the commonwealth, and CxSAar to her perdition. 
li "heras had Rome never prolong'd empire, ſhe might perhaps not ſo ſoon have arriv'd 
4 greatneſs or acquiſition, but would have made leſs haſte to deſtruction. 

Alt the dilemma that MacniaverL obſerves in theſe words, is, that if a com- 
monwealth will not be fo flow in her acquiſition as is requir'd by rotation, ſhe wil! 
be lets ſure than is requiſit to her preſervation. But the prevaricator (not vouch- 
lating to ſhew us upon what reaſons or experience he grounds this maxim) is po- 
litive, that the dilemma into which a commonwealth is in this caſe brought, is very 
dangercus; for either ſhe muſt give her ſelf a mortal blow by gaining the habit of in- 
tringing ſuch orders as are neceſſary for her preſervation, or receive one from without. 

Pris lame is another parateetiſm : theſe words are ſpoken by me, after Macht 


againſt rotation, that this in caſe of a' dictator is more eſpecially neceſſary (maxima 
/thertatis cuſtcdia eft, ut magna imperia diuturna non ſint, & temporis modus impo- 
natur, quibus juris imponi non poteſt) which could not be more confirm'd than by 


Tre Romans, if they had ſent a ſucceſſor to Pupt1vs Paito at Palæpolis, it 
may be might have let the victory lip out of his hands, it may be not; however 
this had bin no greater wound to the commonwealth, than that her acquiſition 
would have bin flower, which ought not to com in competition with the ſafety oi 
a government, and therfore amounts not to a dilemma, this being a kind of argu- 
ment that ſhould not be ftub'd of one horn, but have each of equal length and 


thus interrupted by that, nor that by this, as the greateſt actions of Rome, the _— 
que 
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queſt of Carthage by Scirio Arkicanvs, of Macedon by FLaminivs, and of Ax- 
rlochus by AslAricus, are irrefragable teſtimonys. 

I wouLD be loth to ſpoil the conſiderer's preferment; but he is not a ſafe coun- 
ſillor for a prince, whoſe providence not ſupplying the defect of rotation, whether 
in civil or military affairs, with ſomthing of like nature, expoſes himſelf if not his 
empire as much to danger as a commonwealth. Thus the ſons of Zervian, Joas 
captain of the hoſt, and AzrsHai his brother, were too ſtrong for David ; thus 
the kings of az! and of Juda fell moſt of them by their captains or favorits, as I 
have elſe where obſerv*d more particularly. Thus BRurus being ſtanding captain 
of the guards, could caſt out Tarquin; thus StJanus had means to attempt 
againſt TI BERIus; OTHo to be the rival of GAL RA, Caserivs ZAEiianvs of 
Nerva, Cassius of AnTowinus, PERENNVISs of Commopus, Maximinus of 
ALEXANDER, PHitippus of GorDian, EMILIANUSs of Gallus; Inctrus LoL- 
LIanuUs, AvuREoLUs, of Galtitnus; Macnesvs of ConsTanTius, Maximus of 
GRATIAN, ARBOGASTES Of VALENTINIAN, Rurrinus of Arcapivs, SriLIco of 
Hoxos us. Go from the weſt into the eaſt : upon the death of Marcrawvs, 
AsPARI1s alone, having the command of the arms, could prefer Lxo to the empire; 
Puoc as deprive MavgiTtivs of the ſame; Heracrtivs depoſe Phocas; LEO 
IsaurIAs do as much to Tyeonosius ADRAMYTTENUS; NICEPHORUS to IRENE, 
LEO ARMENIvus to MicyatL CuROPALATES, RoMAN US LAGAPENUS to ConsTAN- 
TIN, NiczeHorRus PHocas to Romanus Purr, JonAN NES ZisMisces to Nie- 
PHORUS PHOCas, Isaac CouxENUS to Micyaer SrRATIOTIcus, BOTONIATES to 
MichAkl. the ſon of Ducas, Arrtxius Comnenus to BotToniaTEs : which work 
continu'd in ſuch manner till the deſtruction of that empire. Go from the eaſt to 
the north: GusTavus attain'd to the kingdom of Sweden, by his power and com- 
mand of an army: and thus Stcxcuvs came near to ſupplant Bol EsLAus the third 
of Poland. Tf WAILESTEIN had lived, what had becom of his maſter? in France 
the race of PHaRamonD was extinguiſh'd by Piein; and that of Piri in like 
manner, each by the major of the palace, a ſtanding magiſtracy of exorbitant truſt. 
Go to the Indys: you ſhall find a king of Pegu to have bin thruſt out of the realm 
of Tangu by his captain general. Nay, go where you will, tho this be pretty well, 
you ſhall add more than one example. But as to thę prevaricator, if he was not 
given to make ſuch mouths, as eat up nothing elſe but his own-words, I needed 
not have brought any other teſtimony to abſolve a commonwezlth of malice in this 
order than his own, where he ſays, that when ſom perſon overiops the reſt in com- 
mands, it is a diſeaſe of monarchy which eaſily admits of this cure, that he be reduc'd to a 


leſs volum, and levePd to an equality with the reſt of his order. Now a prince can no 


otherwiſe level a nobleman, that excels the reſt thro command, to equality with 
his order, than by cauſing thoſe of the fame order to take their turns in like com- 
mand. Good wits have ill memorys. But, ſays he, I know not what advantage 
Mr. HARRINGTON may foreſee from the orders of this rotation, for my part, I can di/- 
cover no other efjef of it than ibis, that in a commonwealth like that of Oceana, taking 
in the many (for in Venice he confeſſes it to be otherwiſe) where every man will preſs 
forward towards magiſtracy, this law, by taking off at the end of one year ſom officers, 
end all at the end of three, will keep the republic in a perpetual minority : no man 
baving time allow'd him to gain that experience, which may ſerve to lead the common- 
wealth to the underſtanding of her true intereſt either at home or abroad. 
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Book I. 


THE PREROGATIVE 
Waar I have confeſt to be otherwiſe in Venice, I have ſhewn already at leaſt ſo 


far as concerns the preſent occaſion, the cauſes of that defect being incompatible 


with a commonwealth conſiſting of the many; otherwiſe why was not the like 
found in Athens or Rome? where tho every man preſt forward towards magiſtracy, 
yet the magiſtrats were, for illuſtrious examples, more in weight and number than 
are to be found in all the reit of the world. 

ly where elections were the moſt expos'd to the ambition of the competitor, and 
the humors of the people, they yet fail'd not to excel all others that were not po- 
pular, what greater vindication can there be of the natural integrity of popular 
ſuffrage even at the worſt ? but this, where 1t 1s given by the ballot, is at the beſt, 


and free from all that preſſing for magiſtracy in the competitor, or faction of the 


people that can any ways be laid to the former: or let the conſiderer conſider 
again, and tell me by what means either of theſe in ſuch a ſtate can be dangerous 
or troubleſom; or if at worſt the orders for election in Oceana mult not perform 
that part, better than a croud and a ſherif. Well; but putting the caſe the elec- 
tions which were not quarrePd much withal be rightly ſtated, yer this law for terms 
and vacations, by taking eff at the end of one year ſom officers, and all at the end if 
three, will keep the republic in perpetual minority, no man having time allow'd him 10 
gain that experience, which may ſerve to lead the commonwealth to the underſtanding of 
her true intereſt at home or abroad. Becauſe every man will preſs forward for ina- 
giſtracy, therfore there ought not to be terms and vacations, leſt theſe ſhould keep 
the commonwealth in perpetual minority. I would once ſee an argument that 
might be reduc'd to mode and figure. The next objection is, that theſe orders 
take off at the end of one year ſom officers, which is true, and that at the end of three 
years they take off all, which is falſe; for wheras the leaders of the commonwealtl 
are all triennial, the orders every year take off no more than ſuch only as have 
finiſh'd their three years term, which is not all, but a third part. Wherfore let 
him ſpeak out; three years 1s too ſhort a term for acquiring that knowlege which is 
neceſſary to the leading of a commonwealth. To let the courſes of Vrael which 
were monthly, and the annual magiſtracys of Athens and Rome go; if three years 
be too ſhort a term for this purpoſe, what was three months? a parlament in the 
late government was rarely longer liv'd than three months, nor more frequent than 
once in a year; ſo that a man having bin twelve years a parlament-man in Eng- 
land, could not have born his magiſtraey above three years, tho he were not ne- 
ceſſarily ſubje& to any vacation. Wheras a parlament in Oceana may in twelve 
years have born his magiſtracy ſix, notwithſtanding the neceſſity of his vacations. 
Now which of theſe two are moſt ſtraiten'd in the time neceſſary to the gaining of 
due experience or knowlege for the leading of a commonwealth ? nevertheleſs the 
parlament of England was ſeldom or never without men of ſufficient ſkill and 
ability; tho the orders there were more in number, leſs in method, not written, 
and of greater difficulty than they be in Oceana. There, if not the parlament man, 
the parlament itſelf was upon terms and vacations, which to a council of ſuch a 
nature is the moſt dangerous thing in the world, ſeeing diſſolution, whether to a 
body natural or political, is death. For if parlaments happen'd to rife again and 
again, this was not ſo much coming to themſelves (ſeeing a council of ſo different 
genius has not bin known) as a new birth; and a council that is every year new 
born indeed muſt keep a commonwealth in perpetual minority, or rather infancy, 
always in danger of being overlaid by her nurie, or ſtrangl'd by her guardian: 
| wheras 
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changes his fleſh, neither changes his body nor his foul. Thus the ſenat of Venice 
changing fleſh, tho not ſo often as in a commonwealth conſiſting of the many were 


requiſit, yet ofteneſt of any other in the world, is, both in body and ſoul, or ge- 


nius, the moſt unchangeable council under heaven. Fleſh muſt be chang'd, or it 
will ſtink of it ſelf; there is a term neceſſary to make a man able to lead the com- 
monwealth to her intereſt, and there 1s a term that may inable a man to lead the 
commonwealth to his intereſt. In this regard it is, that, according to Mamercvs, 
the vacations are (maxima libertatis cuſtodia) the keepers of the libertys of Oceana. 

Tus three regions into which each of the leading councils is divided, are three 
forms, as I may ſay, in the ſchool of ſtate: for them of the third, tho there be 
care in the choice, it is no ſuch great matter what be their ſkill; the ballot which 
they praftis'd in the tribe being that in the performance wherof no man can be 
out: and this is all that is neceſſary to their novitiat or firſt year, during which 
time they may be auditors. By the ſecond, they will have ſeen all the ſcenes, or 
the whole rotation of the orders, ſo facil, and fo intelligible, that at one reading a 
man underſtands them as a book, but at once acting as a play; and ſo methodical, 
that he will remember them better. Tell me then what it is that can hinder him 
for the ſecond year from being a ſpeaker ; or why for the third, ſhould he not be a 
very able leader. 

Tus ſenat and the prerogative, or repreſentative of the people, being each of 
like conſtitution, drop annually four hundred, which in a matter of ten years 
amount to four thouſand experienc'd leaders, ready upon new elections to reſume 
their leading. | 5 Ns | 

ANOTHER thing which I would have conſider'd is, whether our moſt eminent 
men found their parts in parlament, or brought them thither. For if they brought 
them, think you not the military orders of the youth, the diſciplin of the tribes, 
the eight years orbs of the embaſſadors, rhe provincial armys of Oceana, likely to 
breed men of as good parts, as to ſuch matters? nor have aſtronomers that fam1- 
liarity with the ſtars, which men without theſe orbs will have with ſuch as are in 
them. He is very dull, who cannot perceive that in a government of this frame 
the education muſt be univerſal, or diffus'd throout the whole body. Another 
thing which is as certain as comfortable, is, that the pretended depth and difficulty 
in matters of ſtate is a mere cheat. From the beginning of the world to this day, 
you never found a commonwealth where the leaders having honeſty enough, wanted 
{kill enough to lead her to her true intereſt at home or abroad: that which is ne- 


ceſſary to this end, is not ſo much ſkill as honeſty ; and let the leaders of Oceana 


be diſhoneſt if they can. In the leading of a commonwealth aright, this is certain, 
wiſdom and honeſty are all one: and tho you ſhall find detects in their virtue, 
thoſe that have had the feweſt, have ever bin and for ever ſhall be, the wiſeſt. 
ROME was never ruin'd, till her balance being broken, the nobility forſak ing 
their antient virtue, abandon'd themſelves to their luſts; and the ſenators, who, as 


in the caſe of JucurTHaA, were all brib'd, turn'd knaves; at which turn all their 


ſkill in government (and in this never men had bin better {killd, could not keep 
the commonwealth from overturning. Cictzro, an honelt man, labor'd might 
and main; Pomreonius AT-1cus, another, deſpair'd; CaTo tore out his own 


bowels; the poignards of Baurus and Cxssius neither conſider'd prince nor 
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wheras an aſſembly continu d by ſucceſſion, or due rotation regulated by terms, Chap. XII. 
giving ſufficient time for digeſtion, grows up, and is like a man, who tho e! 
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prudence with other commonwealths ? 


THE PREROGATIVE 
father: but the commonwealth had ſprung her planks, and ſplit her ballaſt ; the 
world could not ſave her. | | 

For the cloſe, the prevaricator, who had judg'd before, that there was much 
reaſon to expett ſom of the clergy (againſt all of whom Mr. HaRRIXO TON has declar'd 
war) would undertake the quarrel, tells me in the laſt line, that there be to whom he 
has recommended the diſquifition of the Jewiſh commonwealth. 

It is a miſerable thing to be condemn'd to the perpetual budget; once turn an 
honeſt man to me. In the mean time, that it may be further ſeen, how much ! 
am delighted in fair play, ſince ſome divines, it may be, are already at work with 
me, and I have not ſo fully explain'd my ſelf upon that point, which with them is 
of the greateſt concernment, that they can yet ſay, they have peep'd into my hand, 
or ſeen my game; as I have won this trick, gentlemen, or ſpeak, ſo I play them 
out the laſt card in the next book for up. 


An Advertiſment to the Reader, or a Direction contain'd in certain Querys, 
how the Commonwealth of Oceana may be examin'd or anfſwer*d by 
divers Sorts of Men, without ſpoiling their high Dance, or cutting off 
any Part of their Elegance, or Freeneſs of Expreſſion. 


To the Scholar that has paſs'd his Novitiat in Story. 


I.FJJHETHER the balance of property in land coming thro civil viciſſitude by flow 
and undiſcern'd degrees, to alter as it did, and to ſtand as it dos in Oceana, any 
other government could have bin introduc'd, otherwiſe than by the interpeſition of foren 
arms, that could have ſubſiſted naturally without violence or relufancy, or ſteddily 
without frequent changes, alterations, and plunges, except that only of the common- 
wealth propos d? 
II. WHETHER the balance in land ſo tanding, as has bin fhewn, the common- 
wealth propos'd, being once eftabliſh'd, were without the immediat hand of God, as 
by peſtilence, famin, or inundation, to be alter'd or broken ; and which way ? 


To the Godly Man. 


I. 74 HETH ER buman prudence be not a creature of God, and to what end God 
made this creature? N | 

II. WHETHER the commonwealth of Iſrael in her main orders, that is to ſay, 
the ſenat, the people, and the magiſtracy, was not eretted by the ſame rules of human 


III. YHETHER JETHRO were not a Heathen ? 
IV. WHETHER God did not approve of the advice of JeTRRO, in the fabric 
of the commonwealth of Iſrael? 


V. WHETHEAR 
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V. WHETHER the natural body of a godly man can any otherwiſe be ſaid to 


ſupport and nouriſh it Jef in the air, or between heaven and earth, than by a figurative 
ſpeech ? or whether it be any more poſſible for the political body of a people ſo to do, 


than for the natural body of a godly man ? 


To the Grandee, or learned Commonwealthſman, 


Ji ETHER a noble houſekeeper has a horſekeeper, that is as as well to live as 
himſelf; and whether the houſekeeper, ſhould he loſe his eſtate, would not be a 
horſekeeper rather than want bread ? 

Il. WHETHER riches and poverty, more or leſs, do not introduce command or 
obedience, more or leſs, as well in a public as in a privat eſtate ? 

III. WHETHER the introduction of command or obedience, more or leſs, either 
in a public or privat eſtate, dos not form or change the genius of a man, or of a people 
accordingly ? or what is the reaſon why the peaſant of France is baſe, and the lower 
people in England of a high courage? | 

IV. WHETHER the genius of the people of Oceana, bas bin of late years, or be 
devoted or addicted to the nobility und clergy as in former times ? 

V. WHETHER the genius of the people of Oceana, not being addicted to the no- 
bility and clergy as formerly, can be ſaid to be for monarchy, or againſt it ? 

VI WHETHER the people be not frequently miſtaken in names, while as to 
things they mean otherwiſe; or whether the people of Oceana dgſiring monarchy in name, 
do not in truth deſire a government of laws, and not of men ? 

VII. WHETHER for theſe reaſons, not to know how to hold the balance or 
foundation of a government ſteddy, nor yet to reform, or vary the orders of the ſame (as 
the foundation coms to vary) be not to deliver a nation to certain ruin and deſtruction? 


To the rational Man. 


IL. HET HER there be any thing in this fabric or model that is contradiftory to 
itſelf, to reaſon, or to truth? 
II. WHETHER a commonwealth that is fram'd intire or complete in all ber ne- 
ceſſary orders, without any manner of contradiction to her ſelf, to reaſon, or to truth, 
cen yet be falſe or inſufficient ? 
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Optat Aprum aut fulvum deſcendere monte Leonem. 


Dr. 
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Advertiſment to the READER. 


OOKS, eſpecially whoſe Authors have got themſelves Names, are 

Leaders; wherfore in caſe any of theſe err in Leading, it is not only 
lawful, but Matter of Conſcience to a Man that perceives it, as far as he i; 
able, to warn others. This were Apology enough for my writmg againſt 
Dr. Hammond and Dr. SEAMAN; and yet I have happen d to be brought 
under a farther Obligation to this Enterpriſe, their Books have bin ſent me 
by way of Objection againſt what I have formerly ſaid of Ordination, and 
am daily more and more confirm'd I ſhall make good. However, there can be 
no great Hurt in this Eſſay, Truth being, like Veniſon, not only the be/! 
Quarry, but the beſt Game. 


Order of the Diſcourſe. 


O manage the preſent controverſy with the more clearneſs, I have divided my 
| diſcourl: into five parts or chapters. | 

THE firſt, explaining the words chirotonia and chirotheſia, paraphraſtically relates 
the ſtory of the perambulation made by the apoſtles Paul. and BarnaBas thro the citys of 
Lycaonia, Piſidia, &c. by way of introduction. 

THE ſecond ſhews thoſe. citys, or moſs of them, at the time of this perambulation, to 
have bin under popular government. In which is contain'd the whole adminiſtration of a 
Roman province. 

THE third fhews the deduction of the chirotonia from popular government, and of the 
original right of ordination from the chirotonia. In which is contain'd the inſtitution of 
_ the ſanhedrim or ſenat e Iſrael by Moss, and of that at Rome by RomvuLvs. 

THE fourth ſhews the deduftion of the chirotheſia from monarchical or ariſtocratica! 
government, and the ſecond way of ordination from the chirotheſia. In which is con- 
tain'd the commonwealth of the Jews as it ftood after the captivity. 

TITE fifih debates whether the chirotonia, d in the citys mention'd, was (05 1s 
pretended by Dr. HamMonD, Dr. Srauax, and the authors they follow) the ſame 
with the chirotheſia, or a far different thing. In which are contain'd the divers kinds 
of church-government introduc'd and exercis'd in the age of the apoſtles. 

I am entring into a diſcourſe to run much, for the words, upon a language not 
vulgar, which therfore I ſhall uſe no otherwiſe than by way vf parentheſis, not 
obſtructing the ſenſe; and for the things, upon cuſtoms that are foren, whict: 
therfore I ſhall interpret as well as I can. Now ſo to make my way into the parts 
of this diſcourſe, that (wheras they who have hitherto manag'd it in Engliſh, mig'it 
in regard of their readers have near as well written it in Greec) 1 may not be above 
the vulgar capacity, I ſhall open both the names wherof, and the things wherupor 
we are about to diſpute, by way of introductꝭon. | 
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A 
POLITICAL DISCOURSE 


CONCERNING 


ORDINAT IO N. 


The INTRODUCTIO N, 


OR 
FEIRNS--UHAPTT ER: 


HE names or words wherof we are about to diſpute are Greec, the one 
chirotonia, the other chirotbeſia. The firſt ſignification of the word chiro- 
tonia, in SuiDas, imports a certain leud action of the hand, which ſeems 
alſo by the Greec that renders it by the ſame word, to have bin intimated in 7/a. g. g. 
In the ſecond ſignification with Suipas, it is *xXoyn, Te vrw xvgwris, election (that is 
to ſay of magiſtrats) or ratification (that is to ſay of laws) by the many: which 
amounts both by his teſtimony, and that generally of antient authors, to this, that 
the moſt uſual and natural ſignification of the word chirotonia is popular ſuffrage, 


whether given, as when they ſpeak of Athens, by the holding up of hands; or as 


when they ſpeak (as dos Suipas in the place mention'd) of Rome, and other com- 
9 (whole ſuffrage was not given with this ceremony) without holding up 
of hands. | 

CHIROTHESTA (inid:ois Ge,, M is a word that in the ſtrict ſignification im- 
ports laying on of hands, and no more: but the Fews uſing to conter their ordination 
moſt commonly by laying on of hands, and yet ſomtimes by word of mouth, or 
by letter, the word both as it relates to the cuſtom of the 7ewiſb commonwealth, 
and ordination thence tranſplanted into the church of CHRIS, ſignifys ordination 
confer'd by one man, or a few men, that is to ſay, by ſom diſtinct order from the 
people, whether with impoſition of hands, or without it. 

THese words thus interpreted, I ſhall throout my diſcourſe (which elſe muſt 
have run altogether upon the Greec) preſume, as already I have don, to take for 
good Engliſh, and ſo procede to the things wherof we are to diſpute; firſt, by 


opening the ſcene of this perambulation, which will be don beſt by the help of 


Er as Mus, a man as for his learning not inferior to any, ſo for his freedom not ad- 


dicted to intereſts or partys. For the remainder then of this introduction, I ſhall 


Tr begin 
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Chap. J. 
— 


THE PREROGATIVE 


begin with the nineteenth verſe of the eleventh, and continue my diſcourſe to the 
end of the fourteenth chapter of the Ads; interweaving the text where it is darker 
with the paraphraſe of that excellent author, for light, and his paraphraſe with the 
text, where it is clearer, for brevity, in manner following: 

THEY whom the heat of perſecution from the death of SrEPHEN had diſpersd, 1. 
veld thro the citys and villages as fur as Phenice, and the adjacent iland of Cyprus; ;:; 
alſo thro Antiochia, which lies between Phenice and Cilicia, preaching the goſpe! re. 
ceiv'd from the apoſtles, which nevertheleſs they dar d not to communicat but to ſuch on 
as were of the Jewiſh nation, not out vf endy, but a kind of ſuperſtition, they believin 
that to do otherwiſe were to give the childrens bread to dogs, which Chriſt bad forbid. 

BUT ſem ef them that believ'd, being of Cyprus and Cyrene, when they came 10 
Antioch, had the boldneſs to fpeak of Cyr1sT tothe Greecs, preaching the Lord Jesvs, 
in which they made ſuch progreſs thro the bleſſing of God upon them und their labors, that 
a great number of theſe alſo believing the Goſpel, were turn'd to the Lord. The tidings 
of theſe things coming to the ears of the church which was at Jeruſalem, à man of aps- 
ftolical ſincerity, Barnanas the Levite, a Cyprian born, was ſent tay the apoſtles 10 
take a view of what was don upon the places; and if he found it to be according to the 
will of God, to approve of it, by authority of the apoſtles. So great caution in receiving 
the Gentils o the Goſpel was not, that the thing was not greatly dęſir'd by the apoſtles , 
but leſt it ſhould afterwards be repeaPd or made void by the Jews, as don raſhly, or that 
the Gentils ſhould rely leſs upon what was don, as conceiving it needed ratification by the 
law. Wherfore BakNaBas ſo ſoon as he came to Antioch, and found the Greecs by 
faith, and without profeſſion of the lau, to have receiv'd the ſame grace of God with the 
Jews, was very much joy'd that the number of believers increas'd, and exhorted them to 
remain conſtant in their enterprize of adhering to the Lord. For he was à good man, 
and full of the holy ſpirit, and of faith, Wherfore thro his miniſtry it came to paſs, that 
a multitude of other believers were added to the former. Now Antioch being not far 


from Cilicia, the neighborhood of the place invited bim to ſeek Paul, the fitteſt belper in 


this work, as choſen by CuRISTH te preach his name to the Gentils and kings of the earth. 


For when Paus fled from Jeruſalem, the diſciples had conducted him to Ceſarea of Phe- 


nice, whenee he went to Tarſus; whom therfore when BaRN ABAS had found there, he 
brought to Antioch, hoping in a city both famous and populous (but with a confus'd 


mixture of Jews and Greecs) to receive the better fruit thro the aid of an apoſtle more 
peculiarly deſign'd to this work. Theſe two being converſant a whole year in the church of 


Antioch, which by the confluence both of Jews and Greecs became very numerous, ſo 


many were added by their preaching, that wheras hitherto, not expoſing the name of 
_ CuxrtsT 70 envy, they had bin calPd Diſciples, they now began firſt at Antioch from the 


name of their founder to be calld Chriſtians. In theſe times certain prophets came from 
the city of Jeruſalem t Antioch, whereof one nam'd AcaBus ſtanding up in the con- 
gregation, fignify'd by inſpiration, that there ſhould be a great dearth thro the whole 
world; which came to paſs under Ci.aupius CESAR, the ſucceſſor of Calricura, Al 
this time they at Jeruſalem, partly becauſe they were poor at their conver/ion to the 
Goſpel, partly becauſe they had depofited their goods in common, and partly becauſe they 
had bin ſpoiPd by the prieſts for their profeſſion of Car1sT, ordain'd that by the contri- 


"bution of ſuch as had wherwithal,; eſpecially among the believing Gentils, mony ſhould be 


ſent to the relief of the Chriſtians dwelling in Judea; but ſo that this contribution was 
not to be ford but free, and according to every man's ability. This mony thus gather'd 
was ſent by Paul and BARNaBas fe the elders at Jeruſalem, to be — 0 their 
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OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


diſcretion to ſuch as were in need. While Paul and Barnabas were thus imploy'd, 
king He RroD, the ſame that beheaded Joux, and return'd CarisT cloth'd, thro derijion, 
in white, to P1LAT, being griev'd to ſee this kind of people increaſe, and the name of Jxsus 
king of the Jews to grow famous in divers nations, became concern'd to root out ſuch a 
fattion, and ſo ſpreading ; wherfore he ftretch'd forth his hand to vex certain of the 
church, kill d J «Mes the brother of Joun with the ſword; and becauſe he ſaw it pleas d 
the Jews, proceded further to take PeTiR alſo, who being impriſon'd, was afterward 
miraculouſly deliver d. But Paul and BauxaBas having perform'd the truſt committed 
to them by the brethren, and deliver'd the contribution for relief of the poor to the apoſtles, 
return'd from Jeruſalem to Antioch, taking with them Joux, whoſe ſirname was 


Makc. 


NOW the church of Antioch flouriſh'd in ſuch manner, that ſhe had ſom fill'd with 
the gift of prophecy, and others with that of teaching; among whom was BARNaBas and 
SIMEON, alias NIGER, 7ogether with Luctas a Cirenian, and Max AEN who had Hin 
brought up with HEROD the Tetrarch, whom be left to com to CurisT: but the chief 
of them was Saut, indow'd with all the gifts and graces apoſtolical. IVhile all theje 
were intent upon the miniſtry of the church, imploying their ſeveral gifts to the glory of 
God, and in his moſt acceptable ſervice, the ſalvation of ſouls, with faſting and prayer, 
the Holy Ghoſt being ſtir d up by their zeal, ſignified his will by the prophets, ſaying, 
Separat me BARNABAS and PAUL for the work wherto I have call'd them, namely, to be 
doctors of the Gentils, that by them I may propagat the goſpel. The command of the 
Spirit was obey'd, and BARNABAS with Paul, to the end that every one might ſee who 
are choſen, were ſeparated from the reſt ; and when the congregation had unanimouſly inn 
plor'd the favor of God by prayer and faſting, the moſt eminent in authority among then 
laid their hands upon the perſons ſo ſeparated, and ſent them wherever the ſpirit of Ged 
ſhould direct them. By this impulſe therfore BarxNaBas and PAUL went to Seleucia, 
being a promontory of Antiochia, and thence ſail'd into the iland of Cyprus, where they 
landed at Salamis, a famous city upon the eaſtern part of the iland; they preach'd not 
human inventions, but the word of God, nor that by flealth, but in the ſynagors of the 
Jews, wherof thro the neighbourhood of Syria there was ſtore. This honor by the com- 
mandment of Cyr1sT was always defer'd to the Jews, that the goſpel ſhould be firſt offer'd 
to them, leſt they being @ querulous and repining nation, ſhould complain that they were 
deſpis d. Thus travel d theſe apoſtles thro the whole iland, till they came to Paphos, a 
city conſecrated to Venus upen the weſtern coaſt of Cyprus. Here they found a certain 
magician call d Bax jxsUs, that is, the ſon of Jesus à Jew, both by nation and religion, 
under which color he falſly pretended to the gift of propheſy. This man follow'd the court 
of SeRGIus Paulus, proconſul or governor of the iland for the Romans, orherwiſe a 
prudent man; but this ſort of vermin inſinuats it ſelf into the beſt to chuſe, that ſo their 
corruption may do the greater and more compendious miſchief to mankind. The proconſul 
nevertheleſs having underſtood the goſpel to be planting throout Cyprus, not only forbere 
to flop the ears of others, but by ſending for B\RNaBas and Pa: 1. ſcentid deſirons ty 
pen his own. . Wherfore Bak jesus indeavering to reſiſt the growth of the word, as an 
enemy to CHRIST, and reſiſting the truth with falſhood, a ſirife aroje between the li ue 
prophets and .a falſe one, (for ſuch is the interpretation of the Syriac word Erymas) 
whom Paul at length confuted of ſpiritual blindneſs, by taking away the c of bis loch, 


miraculouſiy ſtruck in the preſence f the procenſul, who at the ſame time reccicing the 


light of the goſpel, imbrac'd the Chriſtian faith. This being don at Paphos, Paul. in:- 
bark*d there with bis aſſociats for the leſſer Aſia, and come to Perga, being a city of 
AN xr 2 Pamphylia; 


308 


Book II. Pamphylia; here Joux, whoſe irname was Marc, left them, and return d to Jer. 
—ſuem, while they, when they had vifited Pamphylia, travePd to Antiochia, a city / 


Chap. 14- 


THE PREROGATIVE 


Piſidia, where having enter d a ſynagog, they ſat after the uſual manner with the 7}, 
attentive to the law and the prophets; wherof when the parts appointed were read, and 
no man ſtood up, the rulers of the ſynagog perceiving that the ſtrangers by their habit were 
Jews, and ſuch as by their aſpelt promis'd more than ordinary, ſeat to them, dt/iri1ig 
that if they had any word of exhortation for the people, they would ſpeak. MI bern pen 
Paul ſtanding up, prearb'd to them Car1sT; whence came the word of the Lord ts de 
divulg d throout that region, tho the Jews out of envy to the Gentils, ſtirring up the 
devouteſ} matrons (an art not unknown in theſe times) and by them the chief of the city, 
raid ſuch ſedition in it, and tumult againſt the apoſtles, that Paul and BARNaBas 
being caſt out, ſhook off the duſt from their feet againſt them, and went thence to Iconium 
a city of Lycaonia. When they were com to Iconium, entring with the Jews after the 
cuſtom into the ſynagog, they preach'd, as they had at Antioch, the goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and with ſuch efficacy, that multitudes both of the Jews and Greecs beliew'd, 
Here again the envy of the Jews became the author of ſedition, by which means the city 
was divided into two parts or fattions, wherof one ſtood for the unbelieving Jews, and 
the other for the apoſtles. At length when ſuch of the Gentils as were join'd with the 
Jews, and the rulers of the city, made an aſſault upon the apoſtles, to offer violence and 
ſtone them; they being aware of it, fled to Lyſtra (a city of Lycaonia, which is a port 
of Pamphylia) and Derbe. At Lyſtra there was a man lame of his feet from the Womb, 
who having liſten'd to Paul. with great attention and zeal, was miraculouſly cur'd by the 
apoſtle , when the people ſeeing what Paul. had don, cry d out, The gods were deſcended 
in the likeneſs of men: a perſuaſion that, might gain the more eaſily upon the minds of the 
Lycaonians for the fable of JuriTER and Mercury, ſaid to have deſcended in human 
ſhape, and bin entertain'd by Lycaon, from whom the Lycaonians receiv'd their name. 
Wherfore they calPd BarNaBas, for the gravity of his aſpetF, JueiTEr ; Paul for bis 
eloquence, Mercury : and the prieft of Jupir ER, who dwelt in the ſuburbs, brought 
bulls and garlands to the gates of the houſe where the apoſtles were, to have offer d ſacri- 
fice with the people, which the apoſtles abhorring, vigorouſly diſſuaded. In the mean time 
certain Jews by nation that were unbelievers, coming from Antioch of Piſidia, and Ico- 
nium, drew the people to the other extreme, who from ſacrificing to the apoſtles fell on 
ſtoning them; a work which was brought ſo near to an end, that Paul being drawn by 
them out of the city, was left for dead, tho he ſoon after recover d, and went thence with 
BARN ABAS to Derbe: when they had propagated the goſpel there alſo, they return'd t9 
Lyſtra, lconium, and Antiochia, confirming the diſciples whom they had converted. 
Now becauſe the propagation of the goſpel requir d that the apoſtles ſhould be moving thro 
divers nations, they chirotonizing them elders in every congregation or church, ha! 
7s, ordaining them elders by the votes of the people in every city, /eft them to per- 
form the dutys of the abſent apoſtles, and when Ibey had faſted and pray'd, commended 
them to the Lord. Theſe things being brought to a concluſion, or finiſo d at Antioch in 
Piſidia, when they had perambulated this country, they alſo viſited Pamphylia; ſowing 
the goſpel where it was not yet ſown, and confirming thoſe who already believ'd, till they 
came to Perga: where having order'd their affairs, they proceded to Attalia, being a 
maritim ty of Pamphylia; and from thence they ſail'd back to Antioch of Syria, 
whence they firſt ſet out, with commiſſion from the elders, to preach the goſpel to the Gen- 
tils, aud where by the Chirotheſia, or Impoſition of hands, prayer and faſting, they 
had bin recommended to the grace of God, and deſign'd to the work now finiſb d. : 
1 N 
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In this narrative you have mention both of the Chirotonia and of the Chirothe/ia, Chap. II. 
or impoſition of hands, but of the former as of ordination ; for by that ſuch were Cy 


made preſbyters or church-officers as were not fo before: of the latter not, I think, 
as of ordination, at leaſt in the ſenſe we now take it; but as of deſignation of per- 
ſons to an occaſional and temporary imployment, that had bin ordain'd before, for 
ſo ſure had Pavr at leaſt. However, that which is offer'd by this narrative to 
preſent conſideration, is no more than the bare ſtory. 


CHAP. Il. 


That the Citys, or moſt of them nam'd in the Perambulation of the Apoſtles 
PAUL and BARNABAS, were at that time under popular Government, 
In which is contam'd the Adminiſtration of a Roman Province. 


HE Romans of all nations under heaven were indow'd, as with the higheſt 
virtues, ſo with the greateſt human glory; which proceded from this eſpe- 
cially, that they were in love with ſuch as, were in love with their liberty. To 
begin with their dawn, the Privernates (a free people inhabiting the city and parts 
adjoining, which at this day is call'd Piperno, ſom fifty miles from Rome, and five 
from Seſſe) being the ſecond time conquer'd by the Romans, it was conſulted in the 
ſenat what courle ſhould be taken with them ; where while ſom, according to the 
different temper of men, ſhew'd themſelves hotter, and others cooler, one of the 
Privernates more mindful of the condition wherin he was born, than of that wherin 
he was faln, happen'd to render all more doubtful : for being aſk'd by a ſenator of 
the ſeverer judgment, what puniſhment he thought the Privernates might deſerve, 
Such (ſays he) as they deſerve who believe themſelves worthy of liberty. At the courage 
of which anſwer, the conſul (perceiving in them that had bin vehement enough 
before againſt the Privernates but the greater animoſity, to the end that by a gentler 
interrogatory he might draw ſom ſofter anſwer from him) reply'd, And what if we 
inflift no puniſhment at all, but pardon you; what peace may we expect of you? Why 
if you give us a good one (ſaid the other) a ſteady and perpetual peace, but if an ill one, 
not long. At which a certain ſenator falling openly upon ruffling and threatning the 
Privernat, as if thoſe words of his tended to tom practice or intention to ſtir up the 
citys in peace to ſedition, the better part of the fathers being quite of another mind, 
declar'd, That they had heard the vaice of a man, and of a freeman. For why, ſaid 
they, ſhould it be thought that any man or people will remain longer under ſuch a burden 
as they are not able to bear, than till they can throw it down ? There a peace is faith- 
ful, where it is voluntary; if you will have flaves, you are not to truſt them but their 
fetters. T this opinion the conſul eſpecially inclining, inclin'd others, while he 
openly profeſt, That they who had no thought but upon their liberty, could not but be 
thought worthy to be Romans : wherupon the decree palt by authority of the fathers, 
which was afterwards propos'd to the congregation, and ratify'd by the command 
of the people, wherby the Privernates were made citizens of Rome. Such was the 
2 of the Roman commonwealth; where by the way you may alſo obſerve the 
anner of her debate and reſult (authoritate patrum & juſſu populi) by the advice of 

the ſenat, and the Chirotonia of the people. i 
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Book II. Bur that which in this place is more particularly offer'd to conſideration, is her 
L—— uſual way of proceding in caſe of conqueft with other nations: for tho bearing a 
haughty brow towards ſuch as, not contented to injoy their liberty at home, would 
be her rivals abroad, ſhe dealt far otherwiſe, as with Carthage ; this caſe excepted, 
and the pilling and E of her provinces, wich happen'd thro the avarice and 
luxury ot her nobility, when the balance of popular power being broken, her em- 
pire began towards the latter end to languiſh and decline; the way which ſhe took 
with the Privernates was that which ſhe uſually obſerv'd with others throout the 
courſe of her victorys, and was after the change of government made good at leaſt 
in ſom part by the Roman emperors, under whom were now thoſe citys mention'd 
in the preſent perambulation of the apoſtles Pu and BARN ABAS. STRABO for 
his credit among human authors is equal to any: he liv'd about the time of this 
perambulation, and being a Greec, is leſs likely to be partial: of that therfore 
which I have affirm'd to have bin the courſe of the Romans in their victorys, I ſhall 
make choice of this author for a witneſs; firſt where he epitomizes the ſtory of 
Strab. 1. 9. Athens after this manner: When the Carians by ſea, and the Bœotians by land, waſted 
Attica, Cxcrops the prince, to bring the people under ſhelter, planted them in twelve 
citys, Cecropia, Tetrapolis, Epacrea, Decelea, Eleuſis, Aphydna, Thoricus, 
Brauron, Cytherus, Sphettus, Cephiſſia, Phalerus ; which Taesevs is ſaid 72 have 
contratted into one calld Athens. The government of this city had many changes; at 
firſt it was monarchical, then popular: this again was uſurp'd by the tyrants Pisis- 
TRATUS and his ſons, whence recover d, it fell afterwards into the hands of the few, 
as when the four hundred once, and again the thirty tyrants were impos'd by the Lace- 
demonians, in the war of Peloponneſus : which yoke the Athenians (by means of 
their faithful army) ſhaking off, reſtored their popular goverument, and held it till the 
Romans attain'd to the dominion of Greece, Now tho it be true that they were not a 
little diſturbd by the kings of Macedon, to whom they were forc'd to yield ſom kind of 
obedience; they nevertheleſs preſery'd the form of their commonwealth ſo intire, that 
there be who affirm it never to have bin better adminiſter d, than at ſuch time as Ma- 
cedon was govern'd by Cass aN DER: for this prince, tho in other things more inclining 
towards the tyrant, having taken Athens by ſurrender, usd uot the people ill, but made 
DeMeTRIius PHALEREUS the diſciple of TaEoPHRASTUS the philoſopher, chief magiſtrat 

among them, a man ſo far from ruining their popular ftate (as in the commentarys he 
wrote upon this kind of government is atteſted) that he repair d it. Nevertheleſs, whe- 
ther ſuſpetted or endy'd for his greatneſs without ſupport by the Macedonians, after the 
death of CassAN ER he fled into Egypt, while his enemys breaking down his ſtatues (as 
ſom ſay) made homely velſels of them. Kut the Romans having receiv'd the Athenians 
under their popular form, left them their laws and libertys untouch'd, till in the war with 
ITHRIDATES {hey were forc'd to receive ſuch tyrants as that king was pleasd to give 
them; wherof Ar1STON the greateſt, wwhen the Romans had retaken the city from him, 
being found trampling upon the people, was put to death by SyLLa, and the city par- 
don d, which to this day (he wrote about the reign of Tistr1vs) not only enjoys her 
libertys, but is ligb in honor with the Romans. This is the teſtimony of Sr ap0 
agreeing wth that of Cicero, where diſputing of Divine Providence, he ſays, 
that to affirm the world to be govern'd by chance, or without Cod, is as if one ſhould 
ſay that Athens were not govern'd by the Areopagits: Nor did the Romans by the 
depoſition of the ſame author (or indeed of any other) behave themſelves worſe in 
_ Aſia (the ſcene of our preſent diſcourſe, where the fame Paul, of whom we are 
| | ſpeaking, 
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ſpeaking, being born at Tarſus, a city of Cilicia, that had acquir'd like or greater Chap. II. 
| ſame bounty, was alſo a citizen of Rome) than in Greece. Afia i 
privilege by the ſam y. en o )t n Gree - "iy » BY ILY 


underſtood in three ſignifications: firſt, for the third part of the world anſwering 
to Eurape and Africa. Secondly, for that part of Aa which is now call'd Vatolig. 
Thirdly, for that part of it which ATTaLus king of Pergamum, dying without 
heirs, bequeath'd and left to the people of Rome: this contain'd Myſa, Phrygia, 
Aolis, Tonia, Caria, Doris, Lydia, Lycaonia, Piſidia, and by conſequence the 
citys wherof we are ſpeaking. To all theſe countrys the Romans gave their liberty, 
till in favor of AzisTox1cus, the baſtard of EU NES, many of them taking arms, 
they were recover'd, brought into ſubjection, and fram'd into a province. 

Wu a conſul had conquer'd a country, and the Romans intended to form it 
into a province, it was the cuſtom of the ſenat to ſend (decem legatos) ten of their 
members, who with the conſul had power to introduce and eſtabliſh their provin- 
cial way of government. In this manner Alia was form'd by Marcus Aquitivs 
conful; afterwards ſo excellently retorm'd by Scxvor a, that the ſenat in their 
edits us'd to propoſe his example to ſucceding magiſtrats, and the inhabitants to 
celebrat a feaſt to his name. Nevertheleſs MiTyripaTts king of Pontus (all the 
Romans in this province being maſſacred in one day) came to poſſeſs himſelf of it, 
till it was recover'd at ſeveral times by SyLLa, Muxtxa, LucurlLus and Pumyty. 
The Romans, in framing a country into a province, were not accuſtom'd to deal 
with all the inhabitants of the ſame in a like manner, but differently according to 
their different merit. Thus divers citys in this were left free by SyLLa,: as thoſe of 
the Nienſes, the Chians, Rhodians, Lycians and Magne/ians, with the Cyzicens, tho the 
laſt of theſe afterwards for their practices againſt the Remans forfeited their liberty 
to TiBzR1vs, in whole reign they were for this reaſon depriv'd of the ſame. 

Taxinc Ala in the firſt ſenſe, that is, for one third part of the world, the next 
province of the Romans in this country was Cilicia, containing Pamphylia, Iſauria, 
and Cilicia more peculiarly ſo call'd. Here Ciczro was ſomtimes proconſul, in 
honor to whom part of Phrygia, with Pifidia, and Lycaoma, were taken from the 
former, and added to this juriſdiction, by which means the citys wherot we arc 
{peaking came to be of this province. Adjoining hereto was the commonwealth of 
the Lycians, which the Romans left free: into this allo the city of Attalia by ſom is 
computed, but IJconium both by SrRABO and Cicero; the latter wherof being 
proconſul, in his journy from Laodicea, was receiv'd by the magiſtrats and deputys 
of this city. Lyſtra and Derbe, being citys of Lycaonia, mult alſo have bin of the 
lame province. Next to the province of Cilicia was that of Syria, containing Co- 
magene, Seleucis, Phænicia, Celoſyria, and Judea or Paleſtin. In Seleucis were the 
four famous citys, Seleucia, Antiochia, Apamea (the laſt intire in her liberty) and 
Laodicea, Comagene and Judea were under kings, and not fram'd into provinces, 
till in the time of the emperors. = 

Tat fourth province of the Romans in Afia was that of Bithynia with Pontus: 
theſe were all acquir'd or confirm'd by the victorys of Pour E the Great. Sre ao, 


who was a Cappadocian born at Amajia, relates a ſtory worthy to be remember'd in this 


place. From the time, ſays he, that the Romans, having conquer d ANT1OCHus, 
became moderators of Aſia, they contratted leagues of amity with divers nations, where 
there were kings, the honor of addreſs was defer d to them, with whom the treatys that 
concern'd their countrys were concluded. But as concerning the Cappadocians, they 
treated with the whole nation, for which cauſe the royay line of this realm coming 8 

7 | Wards 


Pin Epiſt. 
I. 10. 


He had uſurp'd, diſtributed ſom part of them to ſuch princes as had aſſiſted the Romans in 
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wards to fail, the Romans gave the people their freedom or leave to live under their own 
laws : and when the people hereupon ſending embaſſadors to Rome, renounc' d their li- 
berty, being that to them which they ſaid was intolerable, and demanded a king; the 
Romans amaz'd there ſhould be men that could ſo far deſpair, permitted them to chuſe, 
of their nation, whom they pleas d; ſo ARIOOBARZZAN ES was choſen, whoſe line again 
in the third generation coming to fail, Ax cHhELAus was made king by ANTONY (where 
you may obſerve, in paſſing, that the Romans impos'd not monarchical govern- 
ment, but for that matter us'd to leave a people as they found them) thus at the 
ſame time they left PonTus under king MiTyriDaTEs, who not containing himſelf 
within his bounds, but extending them afterwards as far as Colchis and Armenia the 
Leſs, was reduc'd to his terms by Pompey ; who diveſting him of thoſe countrys which 


that war, and divided the reſt into twelve commonwealths, of which, added to Bithynia, 
he made one province. When the Roman emperors became monarchs, they alſo upon like 
occaſions made other diſtributions, conſtituting kings, princes, and citys, ſom more, ſom 
leſs, ſom wholly free, and others in ſubjeftion to themſekves. Thus came a good, if 
not the greater part of the citys in the Leſſer Aſia, and the other adjoining pro- 
vinces, to be ſom more, ſom leſs free; but the moſt of them to remain common- 
wealths, or to be erected into popular governments, as appears yet clearer by the 
intercourſe of PLixy, while he was pretor or governor of Þ:ithynia, with his maſter 
the emperor TRA JAN; a piece of which I have inſerted in the letters following: 


Pliny to TRaAJan. 
S I X, | 


« I is provided by Pomeey's laws for the Bithynians, that no man under thirty 
BY [ years of age be capable of magiſtracy, or of the ſenat : by the ſame it is allo 
* eſtabliſh'd, that they who have born magiſtracy may be ſenators. Now becauſe 
« by a latter edict of AvcvsTvs, the leſſer magiſtracys may be born by ſuch as 
are above one and twenty; there remains with me theſe doubts, whether he that 
de being under thirty, has born magiſtracy, may be elected by the cenſors into the 
e ſenat; and if he may, whether of thoſe alſo that have not born magiſtracy, a 
„ man being above one and twenty, ſeeing at that age he may bear magiſtracy, 
„may not by the ſame interpretation be elected into the ſenat, tho he has not born 
« it: which is here practis'd and pretended to be neceſſary, becauſe it is ſomwhat 
e better, they ſay, that the ſenat be fill'd with the children of good familys, than 
with the lower fort. My opinion being afl*d upon theſe points by the new cen- 
« ſors, I thought ſuch as being under thirty have born magiſtracy, both by Pou- 
« pgy's laws, and the edict of AucusTvs, to be capable of the ſenat; ſceing the 
&« edict allows a man under thirty to bear magiſtracy, and the law, a man that has 
born magiſtracy, to be a ſenator. But as to thoſe that have not born magiſtracy, 
e tho at the age in which they may bear it, I demur till I may underſtand your 


« Majeſty's pleaſure, to whom I. have ſent the heads both of the law and of the 
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TRAJAN to Plixv. 


O U and 1, deareſt Privy, are of one mind. Poupv's laws are fo far 

qualify'd by the edict of AvgusTvs, that they who are not under one and 
twenty may bear magiſtracy, and they who have born magiſtracy may be ſenators 
in their reſpective citys : but for ſuch as have not born magiſtracy, tho they 
might have born it, I conceive them not eligible into the ſenat till they be thirty 
years of age.” 


PLiny to TRAJAN. 

« $ I R, 

OWER 1 granted to the Bithynian citys by Pomrey's law, to adopt to 

themſelves what citizens they pleaſe, ſo they be not foreners, but of the ſame 
province; by the ſame law it is ſhewn in what caſes the cenſors may remove a 
man from the ſenat : among which neverthelels it is not provided what is to be 
don in caſe a foren citizen be a ſenator. Wherfore certain of the cenſors have 
thought fit to conſult me, whether they ought to remove a man that is of a foren 
city for that cauſe out of the ſenat. Now becauſe the law, tho it forbids the 
adoption of a forener, commands not that a forener for that cauſe ſhould be re- 
mov'd out of the ſenat, and I am inform'd there be foren citizens almoit in every 
ſenat ; ſo that many, not only men, but citys might ſuffer concuſſion by the 
reſtitution of the law in that part, which thro a kind of conſent ſeems to be now 
grown obſolete; I conceive it neceſſary to have your Majeſty's reſolution in the 
caſe, to which end I have ſent a breviat of the law annex'd.” 


TRraJan to PLivy.- 


IT H good cauſe, deareſt Priny, have you doubted what anſwer to re- 

turn to the cenſors, inquiring whether they ought to elect a man into the 
ſenat that is of another city, tho of the ſame province; ſeeing on the one ſide 
the authority of the law, and of cuſtom on the other to the contrary, might well 
diſorder you. To innovat nothing for the time paſt, I think well of this expe- 
dient: they who are already elected ſenators, tho not according to the law, of 
what city ſoever they be, may remain for the preſent ; but for the future Pom- 
PEY'S laws ſhould return to their full virtue, which if we ſhould cauſe to look 
back, might create trouble,” 


Tuis might ſerve, but there will be no hurt in being a little fuller in the diſ- 


covery of provincial government. 


calPd dioceſes; that of Aſia had ſix, Alabande, Sardes (antiently the ſenat of 


THe provinces ſo tram'd, as has bin ſhewn, were ſubdivided into certain circuits 


Ca æsus) Smyrna, Epheſus, Adramytis, Pergamum. That of Cilicia had alſo fix, 
the Pamphylian, Jſaurian, and Cilician, the metropolis wherof vras Terſus, a free 
city; to theſe were taken out of the province of Aſia, Cilyra, Sinnade, Apamea : 
what were the dioceſes of the other two S1Gcoxrus, whom I follow, dos not ſhew. 
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Book II. 
eee e, 


THE PREROGATIVE 


At theſe in the winter (for the ſummer was ſpent commonly with the army) the 
people of the province aſſembl'd at ſet times, as at our aſſizes, where the Roman 
governors did them juſtice. 

Tux governors or magiſtrats, to whoſe care a province was committed, were of 
two kinds: the firſt and chief was conſul or pretor, which appellations differ'd not 
in power, but in dignity, that of conſul being more honorable, who had twelye 
lictors, wheras the pretor had but ſix; if the annual magiſtracy of either of theſa 
came to be prorogu'd, he was call'd proconſul or propretor. 

Tur ſecond kind of magiſtrat in a province was the queſtor, receiver or trea- 
ſurer, who being alſo annual, was attended by lictors of his own; if he dy'd within 
his year, the conſul, proconſul, or pretor might appoint one for that time in his 
place, who was call'd proqueſtor. The power of the conſul, proconſul, or pretor, 
was of two kinds, the one civil, the other military; the former call'd magiſtracy, 
the latter empire. 

Tus pomp of theſe aſſuming and exerciſing their magiſtracy was reverend ; the 
conſul or proconſul had legats, ſomtimes more but never under three, appointed 
him by the ſenat: theſe were in the nature of counſillors to aſſiſt him in all affairs 
of his province; he had tribuns, colonels, or field officers, for the military part 
of his adminiſtration ; he had alſo ſecretarys, ſerjeants, heralds or criers, lictors or 
inſignbearers, interpreters, meſſ-ngers, divines, chamberlains, phyſicians; and 
beſides theſe his companions, which for the moſt part were of the younger ſort ot 


. gentlemen or gallants that accompany'd him for his ornament, and their own edu- 
cation. Into this the ſomwhat like train of the queſtor (who by the law was in 


place of a ſon to the proconſul, and to whom the proconſul was to give the regard 
of a father) being caſt, it made the pretorian cohort or guard always about the 
perſon of the proconſul, who in this equipage having don his devotions at the ca- 
pitol, departed the city, paludatus, that is in his royal mantle of gold and purple, 
tollow'd for ſom part of the way with the whole train of his friends, wiſhing him 
much joy and good ſpeed. | 

In his province he executed his twofold office, the one of captain general, the 
other of the ſupreme magiſtrat. In the former relation he had an army either re- 
ceiv'd from his predeceſſor, or new levy'd in the city; this conſiſted in the one half 
of the legions (as J have elſewhere ſhewn) and in the other of aſſociats: for the 
greatneſs of the fame, 1t was proportion'd to the province, or the occaſion; to an 
ordinary province in times of peace, I believe an army amounted not to above one 
legion with as many auxiliarys, that is, to a matter of twelve thouſand foot, and 
twelve hundred horſe. The magiſtracy or juriſdiction of the proconſul, or pretor, 
was executed at the Metropolitan city of each die, which upon this occaſion was 
to furniſh the pretorian. cohort with lodging, ſalt, wood, hay, and ſtable-room at 
the charge of the country. Theſe, tho Cictzro would hardly receive any of them, 
were, towards the latter time of the commonwealth, extended by the provincial 
magiſtrats to io great a burden to the people, that it caus'd divers laws to be pals'd 
in Rome (de repetundis) for reſtitution to be made to the provinces, by ſuch as had 
injur'd them. Upon ſuch laws was the proſecution of VERRESbV Cicero. When 
and where this kind of court was to be held, the conſul, proconſul, or pretor, by 


proclamation gave timely notice. Being afſembPd at the time, and the city ap- 


pointed, in the townhall ſtood a tribunal; upon this the ſella curulis, or a chair of 
{tate, in which fat the conſul, proconſul, or pretor, with his pretorian cohort or 
| | band 
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band about him, furniſh'd with all manner of pomp, and officers requiſit to the Chap. IT, 
ornament or adminiſtration of ſo high a magiſtracy. The juriſdiction of this court 
was according to the laws made for the adminiſtration of the province; but becauſe 
they could not foreſee all things (as appear'd by the queſtions which PLixy put 
upon the laws of Pomery, to TrgJan) it came to paſs, that much was permitted 
to the edicts of the provincial pretors, as was alſo in uſe at Rome with the pretors of 
the city: and if any man had judg'd otherwiſe in his province, than he ought to 
have don in the city, made an edict contrary to the law of his province, or judg'd 
any thing otherwiſe than according to his own edict, he was held guilty of, and 
queſtionable for a heinous crime. But what the law of this or that province 
(which differ'd in each) was, would be hard particularly to ſay ; only in general it 
was for the main very much reſembling that of Sicily, call'd Rnpilia. 
LEGE Rupilia, or by the law of Rueit1vs, a cauſe between one citizen and an- 
other being of the ſame city, was to be try'd at home by their own laws. A cauſe be- 
tween one provincial and another being of divers citys, was to be try'd by judges whom 
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the pretor ſhould appoint by lot. What a privat man claim'd of a people, or a people . | 
of a privat man, was to be refer d to the ſenat of ſom third city. Upon what a Roman N 
claim d of a provincial, a provincial was to be appointed judg. Upon what a proviu- | | ih 
cial claim'd of a Roman, a Roman was to be appointed judg. Hor deciſion of other . 
controverſys, ſeleft judges from among the Romans (not out of the pretorian cohort, but ff 
out of ſuch Romans, or other citizens free of Rome, as were preſent in the ſame court ) i 
were to be given. In criminal cauſes, as violence, peculat, or treaſon, the law, and 4 
the manner of proceding was the ſame in the provinces, as in Rome. | 8 
Fox the tributs, cuſtoms, taxes, levys of men, mony, ſhipping, ordinary or þ 


extraordinary, for the common defence of the Roman republic, and her provinces, 1 
the conſuls, proconſuls, or pretors proceding according to ſuch decrees of the ſenat il 
as were in that caſe ſtanding or renew'd upon emergent occaſions; in gathering | |: 
theſe lay the magiſtracy or office of the queſtor: if the proconiul were indiſpos'd, 
or had more buſineſs than he could well turn his hand to, courts of this nature 
might be held by one or more of his legats. With matter of religion they meddPd 


not ; every nation being ſo far left to the liberty of conſcience, that no violence for 1 
this cauſe was offer'd to any man: by which means both Fews and Chriſtians, at * 
leaſt till the time of the perſecuting emperors, had the free exerciſe of their religion . 
throout the Roman provinces. This the Jews lik'd well for themſelves, nor were % 
11 


they troubPd for the Heathens ; but to the Chriſtians they always grudg'd the like 
privilege. Thus when they could no otherwite induce PiLaT to put CHRIST to 
death, they accus'd CHRIST of affecting monarchy, and ſo affrighted PILAT, being 
a mean condition'd fellow, while they threaten'd to let TIBEEHIus know he was not 
CAsAR's friend, that he comply'd with their ends. But when at Corinth, where 


GaLL1o (a man of another temper) was proconſul of Acbaia, they would have bin 

at this ſport again, and with a great deal of tumult had brought Paui before the 9 
tribunal, GALL1o took it not well, that they ſhould think he had nothing elfe to { 
do than to judg of werds, and names, and queſtions of their law, for he car'd no 9 
more for the diſputes between the Chriſtians and the Jews, than for thoſe between i 
the . Epicureans and the Stoics. Wherfore his lictors drave them from the tribunal, 38 


and the officious Corinthians, to ſhew their love to the proconſul, fell on Knocking 
them out of the way of other buſineſs. 
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Now tho the commonwealth of the Acheans, being at this time a Roman pro- 


V vince under the proconſul GarLiio, injoy'd no longer her common ſenat, ſtrates 15 


Act. 19. 


and demivroes, according to the model ſhewn in the former book; yet remain'( 
each particular city under her antient form of popular government, ſo that in theſe, 
eſpecially at Corinth, many of the Greecs being, of the ſame judgment, the Fewos 
could not diſpute with the Chriſtians without 'rumult. Of this kind was that 
which happen'd at Epheſus, where Chriſtianity growing fo faſt, that the ſilverſmiths 
of Diana's temple began to tear they ſhould loſe their trade z the Zews liking 
better of Heathcniſin than Chriſtianity, ſet ALEXANDE&, one of their pack, againff 
Pau,. 

Tuis place (in times when men will underſtand no otherwiſe of human ſtory 
than makes for their ends) is fallen happily unto my hand; ſceing that Which! 
have ſaid of a Roman province, will be thus no leſs than prov'd out of Scripture, 
For the chancellor of Epheſus perceiving the eccleia (1o it is in the original) or 
aſſembly (as in our tranſlation) uncall'd by the ſenat, or the magiſtracy to be ti 
multuouſly gather'd in the theater (their uſual place, as in Syracyſa and other citys, 
of meeting) betakes himſelf to appeaſe the people with divers arguments : among 
which he has theſe. Firſt, as to matter of religion. You have brought hither, \ays 
he, theſe men which are neither robbers of temples, (Churches our bible has it before 
there was any church to be robb'd) mor yet blaſphemers of the goddeſs : in which 
words (ſeeing that they offering no ſcandal, but only propagating that which was 
according to their own judgment, were not obnoxious to puniſhment) he ſhews 
that every man had liberty of conſcience. Secondly, as to law: if DzMeTRIvs and 
the craftſmen which are with him have a matter againſt any man, the law, lays he, 
is open. Thirdly, as to the matter of government, which appears to be of two 
parts, the one provincial, the other domeſtic : for the former, ſays he, there are 
(«y3vT&ro) proconſuls (he ſpeaks in the plural number with relation to the legats, 
by whom the proconſul ſomtimes held his courts; otherwiſe this magiſtrat was but 
one in a province, as at this time for Aa PuBLivs Svilivs) and to the latter, ſays 
he, if you defire any thing concerning other matters, that 1s, fuch as appertain to the 
government of the city (in which the care of the temple was included) it fba!! de 
determin'd in a lawful eccleſia, or aſſembly of the people. By which you may lee that 


| notwithitanding the provincial government, Epheſus, tho ſhe was no free city, (for 


with a free city the proconſul had nothing of this kind to do) had (evloopizr) the 
government of her ſelf (as thoſe other citys mention'd in PLIxx's epiſtles) by the 
ſenat, and the people; for wherever one of theſe is nam'd, as the ſenat by PlIx v, 
or the people by Luxe, the other 1s underſtood. When the chancellor had thus 
ipoken, he diſmiſs*d the ecclefa. It is Luxe's own word, and ſo often as I have 
now repeated it, ſo often has he us'd it, upon the ſame occaſion. Wherfore ! 
might trenceforth expect two things of divines; firſt, that it might be acknowleg'd 
that I have good authors, Luke and the chancellor of Epheſus, for the word 1 8 2 


ia this ſenſe; and ſecondly, that they would not perſuade us, the word ecclefia has 


loſt its ſignification, leſt they condemn this place of Scripture to be no more under- 
frood. The manner of provincial government being thus prov'd, not only out or 
protane authors, but out of Scripture it ſelf; and the citys that were leaſt tree 
having had ſuch power over themſelves, and their territorys ; why, if the Romar!s 
took no more of them for this protection, than was paid to their former lords, did 
they not rather undertake the patronage of the world than fy empire; ſeeing N 
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and Dantzic, while the one was tributary to the Turk, the other to the king of Chap. II. 


Poland, were nevertheleſs fo free eſtates, that of a king, or a commonwealth that 
ſhould have put the reſt of the world into the like condition, no leis in our day 
could have bin ſaid ? and yet that the Romans, when the nature of the caſtern mo- 
narchys ſhall be rightly conſider'd, took far leſs of theſe citys than their old maiters, 
will admit of little doubt. Cicero ſurely would not ly; he, when proconiul of 
Cilicia, wrote in this manner concerning his circuit, to his friend Servitivs: wo 
days I ſtaid at Laodicea, at Apamea five, at Sinnadæ three, at Pilomelis five, at 
Iconium ten; than which juriſdiftion or government there is nothing more juſt or equal. 
Why then had not thoſe citys their ſenats and their ccc, or congregations ot the 
people, as well as that of Epheſus, and thoſe wherof Pliny gives an account to 
TRAJAN ? 

CORINT H was in Achaia; Perga of Pamphylia, Antioch of Piſidia, Iconium, 
Lyſtra, Derbe of I ycaonia, were in Cilicia; and with theie, as ſom reckon, Ati. 
Epheſus and the other intioch were in Syria. Achaia, Cilicia, and Syria, were Re- 
man provinces at the time of this perambulation of the apoſtles : the citys under 
provincial adminiſtration, whether tree or not tree, were under popular govern- 
ment; whence it follows, that Corinth, Epheſus, Antioch of Syria, Antioch of Pi- 
fidia, Perga, Iconium, T.yſtra, Derbe, Attalia, being at this time under provincial 
adminiſtration, were at the fame time under popular government. There has been 
no hurt in going about, for the proof of this; tho indeed to ſhew that theſe citys 
(had quandam avroroicy\) we e under popular government, we needed have gone no 
further than the text, as where the chancellor of Epheſus, to get rid of a tumultuous 
ecclefia or aſſembly of the people, promiſes them a lawtul one. In Tconium, Lyſ/tra, 
Derbe, and the reſt, you hear not of any king (as where Hzrop ſtretch'd out his 
hand to pleaſe the Jews, and vex the church) but uf the people, of their rulers, of 
their aſſemblys, and of their tumults. The people at Lyſtra are now agreed to 
give the apoſtles divine honors; and anon, both at J[conzum and Lyſtra, to ſtone 
them. Now to determin of divine honor or of life and death, are acts of ſoverain 
power. It is true, theſe nevertheleſs may happen to be uſurp'd by a mere tumulr 
but that cannot be ſaid of thele congregations, which conſiſted as well of the magi- 
ſtrats and rulers, as of the people, and where the magiſtrats ſhew that they had no 
diſtinct power wherby to reſtrain the people, nor other means to prevail againſt 
them, than by making of partys : which paſſages, as they prove theſe common- 


wealths on the one ſide to have bin ill conſtituted, evince on the other, that theſe 


citys were under popular government, 
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Book II. 


Demoſt. con- 
tra Timocr, 


of 


THE PREROGATIVE 


C H A P. III. 


The Deduction of the Chirotonia from popular Government, and of the 
original Right Ordination from the Chirotonia. In which is contain d 


the Inſtitution of the Sanhedrim or Senat of Iſrael by Mos Es, and that / 
Rome by RomuLvs. 


IVINEs generally in their way of diſputing have a bias that runs more 

upon words than upon things; ſo that in this place it will be neceſſary to give 
the interpretation of ſom other words, wherof they pretend to take a ſtrong hold in 
their controverſys. The chief of theſe has bin ſpoken to already : chirotonia being 
a word that properly ſignifys be ſuffrage of the people, wherever it is properly us'd, 
implys power ; wherfore tho the ſenat decrees by ſuffrage as well as the people, yet 
there being no more in a decree of the ſenat than authority, the ſenat is never ſaid 
to chirotonize, or very ſeldom and improperly, this word being peculiar to the peo- 
ple. And thus much is imply'd in what went before. 

Taz next word in controverſy is pſephiſma, which ſignifies a decree or law; and 
this always implying power, always implys the ſuffrage of the people, that is, 
where it is ſpoken of popular government: for tho a p/ſephiſma or decree of the 
Athenian ſenat was a law for a year before it came to the ſuffrage or chirotonia of 
the people, yet the law or conſtitution of SoLon, wherby the ſenat had this power, 
originally deriv*d from the chirotonia of the people. | 

Tur third word (xa935&v4) ſignifys to conſtitute or ordain; this in the political 
ſenſe of the ſame implys not power, but authority: for a man that writes or propoſes 
a decree or form of government, may be ſaid (zaI:iszva) to propoſe or conſtitute it, 
whether it be confirm'd by the chirotonia of the people or not; nay with Haricar- 
N ASS us the word ſignifys no more than barely to call or aſſemble a ſenat, Bou, 


* * / 
UTEp TWO; N FO v8, 


Now if theſe words be ſomtimes otherwiſe taken, what words be there in any 
language that are not often us'd improperly ? but that underſtood politically, they 
muſt of neceſſity be underſtood as I have ſhewn, or will ſo intangle and diſorder 
government, that no man ſhall either make head or foot of it, is that which I make 
little queſtion to evince in the ſureſt way, that is, by opening the nature of the 
things whence they derive, and wherof they are ſpoken by the beſt authors. 

Axp becauſe the words (tho the things they ſignify were much more antient) 
derive all from Athens, I ſhall begin by this conſtitution to ſhew the proper ule of 
them. Chirotenia in Athens, as has bin ſhewn out of Suibas (who ſpeaking of 
Rome refers to this) was election of magiſtrats, or enacting laws by the ſuffrage of 
of the people; which, becauſe they gave by holding up their hands, came thence 
te he call'd chrrotonia, which ſignifys Holding up of bands. The legiſlative aſſembly, 
or repreſentative of the people, call'd the nomothete, upon occation of repealing 
an old law, and enacting a new one, gave the chirotonia of the people: and yet 
ſays the Albenian law (Jaxuporoviay oe moieiv tes mpordpas epi TETWy Tw vojuwy) Let Ile 
proedri give or make the chirotonia to either law. The proedri, as was 2 the 
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former book, were the ten preſidents of the prytans ; which protans upon this oc- 
caſion were preſidents of the nomothetæ. Again, wheras it was the undoubted 
right and practice of the people to elect their magiſtrats by their ghirotonia (& 
vjtis Eva, Kan ting, XAv Tov de⁰, xd OUTWEY NEWOTOVHCNTE rparnye) it is nevertheleſs 
ſhewn by PoLLtux to have bin the peculiar office of the the/ſmothete, (Fparnyas 
xeporovei) to chirotonize the magiſtrats. For as the proedr; were preſidents of the 
people in their legiſlative capacity, fo were the theſmothet.r, upon occaſion of elec- 
tions: thus the chirotonia of the proedri or of the theſinothetæ ſignifys nothing elſe 
but the chirotonia of the people, by which they had enacted all their laws, and 
elected all their civil or eccleſiaſtical magiſtrats or prieſts, as the rex ſacrificus, and 
the orgeones, except ſom by the lot; which ordination, as is obſerv'd by Ar1- 
$TOTLE, is equally popular. This whether ignorantly or wilfully unregarded, has 
bin, as will be ſeen hereafter, the cauſe of great abſurdity ; for who ſees not that 
to put the chirotonia, or ſoverain power of Athens upon the proedri or the theſma- 
thete, is to make ſuch a thing of that government as can no wiſe be underſtood ? 

Wuar the people had palt by their chirotonia, was call'd p/ephiſma, an act or 
law. And becauſe in the nomothetæ there were always two laws put together to 
the vote, that is to ſay, the old one, and that which was offer'd in the room of it, 
they that were for the old law were ſaid (#rongiC«») to pronounce in the negative 
and they that were for the new (xzr@;npigv) to pronounce for the affirmative. 

Tatxse laws, theſe propoſitions, or this frame of government, having bin pro— 
pos'd firſt by SoLox, and then ratify'd or eſtabliſh*'d by the chirotonia of the Athe- 
nian people; ArisTOTLE ſays of him (1 & drporpzricy xu) that he inflituted 
or conſtituted the popular government; which conſtitution implys not any power 
in Sol ox, who abſolutely refus'd to be a king, and therfore the word #aTa51oa: as 
to him implys no more than authority. I have ſhew'd you the words in contro- 
verſy, and the things together in the mint; now whether they that as to Athens 
introduc'd them both, underſtood either, I leave my reader by comparing them to 
judg. 

I is true that the things expreſt by theſe words have bin in ſom commonwealths 
more, in others leſs antient than the Greec language; but this hinders not the 
Greecs to apply the words to the like conſtitutions or things, wherever they find 
them, as, by following Haricarnass@vs, I ſhall exemplity in Reme. 

'O AE Pun”, irudn rare exocunce, Pariuras tvIvg fyrw qe ti Romv- 
Lus, when he had diſtributed the people into tribes and pariſhes, proceded to ordain the 
ſenat: in this manner the tribes were three, and the pariſhes thirty; out of ever 
tribe he elected three ſenators, and out of every pariſh three more, all by the ſut- 
frage of the people. Theſe therfore came to ninety nine choſen by the chirotonia; 
to which he added one more, not choſen by the chirolonia, but by himſelf only: 
which election we may therfore ſay was made by the chirotbe/ia;, for as in this chap- 
ter I am ſhewing that the chirotonia is election by the many, ſo in the next I ſhall 
ſhew that the chrotbeſia, is election by one, or by the few. But to keep to the 
matter in hand; the magiſtrat thus choſen by RomuLus was (ꝓræſectus urbi) the 


protector of the commonwealth, or he who, when the king was out of the nation. 


or the city, as upon occaſion of war, had the exerciſe of royal power at home. 
In like manner with the civil magiſtracy were the prieſts created (tho ſom of them 


not ſo antiently) for the pontifex maximus, the rex ſacrificus, and the flomens, were 


all ordain'd by the ſuffrage of the people (poriifex tributis, rex centuriatis, Ha- 
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Book II. mines curiatis) the latter of which, being no more than pariſh prieſts, had no other 

L———_ ordination than by their pariſhes. All the laws, and all the magiſtrats in Rome, 
even the kings themſelves, were according to the orders of this commonwealth to 
be created by the chirotonia of the people; which nevertheleſs is by Appiax fom- 
times calld Jep«pxur xaporovix, the chirotonia of the tribuns, whether theſe ma- 
giſtrats were preſidents of the aſſemblys of the people, or elected by them. Sie 


22 Inſt. Romani hiſtorici non raro loquuntur, conſulem qui comitia habuerit creiſſe novos magiſtra. 
* 4: . 3. tus, non aliam ob cauſam niſi quia ſuffragia receperit, & populum moderatus eſt in 
zo 
eligendo. 


Wuar paſt the chirotonia of the people, by the Greecs is call'd pſephiſina 
Dion, Hal. ,ονν, ot dinahvecdas Ths ia, avaras o MapuCy iÞn. & wiv e T0 K vj. 
J. 8. X,, When the congregation of the people was to be diſmiſt, Marcus ſtanding 
up, ſaid, Your pſephiſma, that is your att, is exceding good, &c. 
Tas policy, for the greater part, is that which RowuLus (as was ſhewn) is ſaid 
(xara5noage) to have inſtituted or ordain'd, tho it be plain that he ordain'd it no 
otherwiſe than by the chirotonia of the people. 
THvs you have another example of the three words in controverſy (Chirotonia, 
* ,,, pſephiſma) ſtill apply'd in the ſame ſenſe, and to the ſame things. Have 
I not allo diſcover'd already the original right of ordination, whether in civil or 
religious orders? This will be ſcandalous. How! derive ordination as it is in the 
church of Car1sr, or as it was in the church of the Jews, from the religion, or 
rather ſuperſtition of the heathens ! 1 meddle not with their religion, nor yet with 
their ſuperſtition, but with their ordination which was neither, but a part of their 
policy And why 1s not ordination in the church or commonwealth of Can1sT, as 
well a political thing as it was in the churches or commonwealths of the Jets, or 
of the heathens? Why 1s not election of officers 1n the church as well a political 
5 thing, as election of officers in the ſtate ? and why may not this be as lawfully per- 
* form'd by the chirotonia in the one, as in the other? 
Philo de Inſt. THAT Moss introduc'd the chirotonia, is expreſly ſaid by Pruito; tho he op- 
Princ. oſes it to the ballot, in which I believe he is miſtaken, as not ſeeing that the ballot 
including the ſuffrage of the people, by that means came as properly under the 
denomination of the chirotonia, as the ſuffrage of the Roman people; which tho it 
were given by the tablet, is ſo called by Greec authors. All ordination of magi- 
ſtrats, or of the ſenators or elders of the ſanbedrim, of the judges or elders of in- 
ferior courts, of the judg or ſuffes of T/rael, of the king, of the prieſts, of the 
Levits, whether with the ballot or v/va voce, was perform'd by the chirotonia or 
ſuffrage of the people. In this (eſpecially if you admit the authority of the 7e 
lawyers, and divines calPd the Talmudiſts) the Scripture will be clear, but their 
names are hard; wherfore not to make any diſcourſe more rough than I need, I 
ſhall here ſet them together. The authors or writings I uſe, by way of paraphraic 
upon the Scripture, are the Gemara, Babylonia, Midbar Rabba, Sepher Siphri, Se- 
pher Tanchuma, Solomon Jarchius, Chiſkuny, Abarbane!, Ajin Iſrael, Peſirtha As- 
tertha, Theſe and many more being for the election of the ſanbedrim by the ballor, 
I might have ſpoken them more briefly ; for the truth is, in all that is talmudical 
J am aſſiſted by SeLDEN, GRorius, and their quotations out of the rabbys, having 
in this learning ſo little ſkill, that if I miſcall'd none of them, I ſhew'd a good part 
of my acquaintance with them, A 
OR 
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Noz am I wedded to GroTivs or SeLpten, whom ſomtimes I follow, and ſom- 
times I leave, making uſe of their learning, but of my own reaſon. As to the 
chings in this preſent controverſy, they were no other in Athens and Rome than they 
had been in the commonwealth of 7/rael. 

Wurd Moss came to inſtitute the ſenat, he aſk'd counſil of God. And the 
Lord ſaid, Gather to me ſeventy men of the elders of Iſrael; and Moss went out and 
told the people the words of the Lord: that is, propos'd the dictat of the ſupreme le- 
giſlator to the chirolania of the congregation. What elſe can we make of theſe 
words of Moss to the people ? Take ye wiſe men, and. underſtanding, and known 
among your tribes ( xatasr'ow aurss i vpay nyovpivous v,aw) and I will conflitute them 
rulers over you. Now how the people could otherwiſe take or chuſe theſe rulers or 
magiſtrats thus propos'd, than by their chirotonia, let divines—ſhew ; or notwith- 
ſtanding the conſtitution of Moss, both the ſenat of 1/rae!, and the inferior courts, 
were decreed by the chirotonia of the people. For the people upon this propoſition 
reſolv'd in the affirmative, or anſwer'd and ſaid, The thing which thou haſt ſpoken is 
good for us to do. This then was the p/ephiſma or decree of the people of Vyael, 
whereupon ſays Mosts (va euris nysioga) I conſtituted or ordain'd them govern- 
ors, In which example you have the three words, or the three things again; nor 
as to the things, is it, or ever was it, otherwiſe in any commonwealth. Whence it 
is admirable in our divines, who will have xari5noa, conſtituted, to be the word of 
power; that they do not ſee by this means they muſt make two powers in the ſame 
government; the #«7#15z or conſtitution of the /eg7flator, and the chirotonia or 
ſuffrage of the JETT or elle ſay that the commonwealth of ae! was inſtituted 
by the power of the legiſlator, and the authority of the people, than which there is 
nothing more abſurd. But the people ſtaid not upon their firſt pſephiſma, or reſult, 
that the thing was good for them to do, but did accordingly. The manner of their 
proceding at different times was ſomwhat different; for it was ſomtimes viva voce, 
ſomtimes by the lot, without the ſuffrage; and ſomtimes by the ballot, which 
conſiſted not of the lot only, but of the ſuffrage. Each of theſe are equally popu- 
lar (for neither of them gives an advantage to any perſon or party) but not equally 
prudent ways of proceding; the lot committing too much to fortune, except in 
ſom kinds of buſineſſes, as firſt in the diviſion of lands, whence the ſuffrage was 
properly excluded: for the diviſions being made by three deputys out of cach tribe, 
if there happen'd to fall ſom advantage or diſadvantage to any man by the lot, it 
was equal or impartial; wheras if it had fallen by the ſuſfrage, it muſt have bin 
inequal, or partial. Such was the cauſe why the lot in the diviſion of the land of 
Canaan was us'd without the ſuffrage. In caſe of a crime committed by an un- 
known author, but among many of whom ſom one or more muſt have bin guilty, 
as in the caſes of Achax and JoxaTHax, the lot was alſo us'd without the ſut- 
frage, ſomwhat after the manner of decimation in an army, when many that are 
guilty throw the dice, and he on whom the lot falls is porath's , yet with conſi- 
derable difference, for wheras decimation 1s not us'd but for puniſhment, where the 
perſons are as well known as the guilt; this uſe of the lot in Vrael was for the 
diſcovery of the unknown author of ſom known crime, that ſom one of man 
being put to the queſtion (who if either by his own confeſſion, or other proof he 
| vere found guilty, was puniſh'd accordingly, otherwiſe not) men might have leſs 


incouragement that their crimes would be the more hidden, or leſs puniſhable for 
company, or the ſhadow of it. 
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Wurd the people were ſet upon the introduction of a new magiſtracy, and car'ꝗ 


A not at all who ſhould be the man, as in the election of Saur, at which time the 


XN 1mb, 1 ls 


” / 
I” 


Philiſtins lay hard upon them, and they look'd upon the eaſe they hop'd from a 
king, without coveting the trouble which he was like to have; it ſeems to me there 
was a third uſe of the lot without the ſuffrage. | 

Bur that the common uſe of the lot in Iſrael imply'd alſo the ſuffrage, and was 


of the nature of the ballot at this day in Venice, is little to be doubted ; or you may 


ſatisfy your ſelf, when you have conſider'd the manner how the ſenat or ſanhedrim 


was firſt elected (za9:;5apwn) or conſtituted by Mosts. 

UPon the p/ephiſma, or decree of the legiſlator and the people, The thing which 
thou haſt ſpoken is good for us to do, they proceded to election of competitors in this 
manner. Each of the twelve tribes (to be hereafter as well locally, as they were yet 
but genealogically divided) were to make the election, not excluding the thirteenth, 
nor yet nominally taking it in; for Levi, tho genealogically as diſtinct a tribe as 
any of them, yet was not deſign'd locally ſo to be, but to have the right of pro- 
mifcuous inhabiting, cohabiting, or marriage with all or any of the reſt, and with 
right of ſuffrage accordingly ; for this cauſe the tribes being thirteen, are reckon'd 
but twelve. So each of the twelve tribes elected among a by their ſuf- 
frages, ſix wiſe men, and underſtanding, and known among them; who bein 
elected, were written; and being written, were deliver'd each in a ſeveral ſcrol to 
Moses. Mos Es having receiv'd all the ſcrols, had ſeventy two competitors, which 
caus'd a fraction; for the ſenat, as is plain by the text (gather me ſeventy men, that 
they may ſtand with thee) was to conſiſt but of ſeventy with Mos Es, that is, in all, 
of ſeventy one. So Mos Es having two competitors more than he needed, caus'd 
two urns to be brought, into one of which he caſt the ſeventy two competitors, or 
names written in the ſcrols; and into the other ſeventy two ſcrols, of which two 
were blanks, and ſeventy were inſcrib'd with the word pre/byter. This being don, 
the whole congregation Fe and when they had pray'd gave forth their lots. 

Tur lots were given forth after this manner. Firſt a lot was drawn out of the 
urn of the magiſtracys, then another out of th of the competitors. The 
competitor to whoſe name a blank was drawn, departed : but he to whoſe name n 
prize was drawn, or given forth, became a magiſtrat. 

Tuev who had thus gain'd magiſtracy were cumaralngiQoptreu, by this pſephiſina 
decreed to be together of the number of the ſeventy elders. But wheras in the urn 
of magiſtracy there were two blanks, two that had bin written competitors mult ot 
neceſſity have fail'd of magiſtracy. So ELpap and Mepap being of them that were 
written competitors. by the zribes, yet went not up to the tabernacle; that is, at- 
tain'd not to be (curmarabn@itouies) numbred among the ſeventy, who were to fit 
in the court of the tabernacle; as afterwards they did in the pavement, or ſtone- 
chamber, in the court of the temple. 

Ix this place I ſhall mind you but once more of the three words in controverſy. 
Noses the legiſlator (x«ri5noe) conſtituted the people chirotoniz'd ; and that whict: 
they had chirotoniz'd, was pſephiſma, their decree. 

Tree be in theſe times that are coif'd with ſuch opinions, that to ſhew ſcrip- 


ture to be reaſon, is to make it loſe weight with them; and to talk of the Talmnd'/is, 


15 to profane it: of theſe I ſhall only deſire to know how they underſtand that place 
of Eu poD and Mepap; for if they can no otherwiſe make ſenſe of it than as | 
have don, it is a ſufficient proof (letting the Talmudiſts go) of all that J have _ 
| What 


= 
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hedrim was inſtituted by the chzrotbefia, or impoſition of hands? 

THERE is in the Old Teſtament no mention of laying on of hands by way of or- 
dination, or election, but only by Mos Es in the deſignation of Josnva for his ſuc- 
ceſſor: and in this Mos Es did firſt as RowvLvs afterwards in the election of the 
prefect or protector of Rome, but upon a far greater exigence; for the common 
wealth of Rome, when RomuLvs did the like, was ſeated or planted, but the com. 
monwealth of Jfrael, when Moses did this, was neither ſeated nor planted, nor 
indeed a commonwealth, but an army deſign'd to be a commonwealth, Now 
between the government that is neceſſary to an army, and that which is neceſſary to 
a commonwealth, there is a vaſt difference. The government even of the armys 
of Rome, when ſhe was a commonwealth, was nevertheleſs monarchical: in this 
regard Moss himſelf exercis'd a kind of dictatorian power for his life; and the 
commonwealth being not yet planted, nor having any balance wherupon to weigh 
her ſelf, muſt either have bin left at his death to the care of ſom man whom he 
knew beſt able to lay her foundation, or to extreme hazard. Wherfore this ordi- 
nation, which was but accidental, regarding the preſent military condition of the 
people, Mos Es moſt prudently diſtinguiſhes from the other; in that he ſhew'd 
them how they ſhould manage their commonwealth, in this he bequeaths them the 
man whom he thinks the moſt likely to bring them to be a commonwealth : of 
which judgment and undertaking of Moss, Joshua the next illuſtrious example, 
moſt worthily acquitted himſelf. 

THERE is in theſe elections another remarkable paſſage, but ſuch a one as, bein 
ſo far from political that it is ſupernatural, dos not properly appertain to this diſ- 
courſe, and fo I ſhall but point at it. When the elders, thus choſen, were ſet 


Moszs, and gave it to the ſeventy elders; and it came to paſs, that when the ſpirit 
reſted upon them, they propheſy'd and did not ceaſe. So JosHua was full of the ſpirit 
of wiſdom, for Mos Es had laid his hands upon him. And Paul, minds Tiuornv, 
Stir up the gift of God which is in thee by the laying on of my hands. But the Talmud- 
iſts themſelves do not pretend that their ordination was further accompany'd with 
{ſupernatural indowments than the firſt inſtitution; and if divines were as inge- 
nuous, no leſs might be acknowleg*d of theirs. Moss was @ prophet, the like 10 
whom has not bin in lirael ; and has there bin an apoſtle like Pavr in the Chriſtian 
church? every body cannot do miracles, we ſee they can't. Take heed how you 
deny ſenſe, for then bread may be fleſh, If we be not to make choice of a poli- 
tical inſtitution without a miraculous teſt or recommendation; either ordination 
was at firſt accompany'd with ſupernatural gifts, and from thenceforth, as I con- 
ceive, neither. Divines methinks as ſuch ſhould not be ſo much concern'd in the 
ordination of the ſanhedrim, or of Josnva, who were magiſtrats, as the people or 
the magiſtrat : yet if theſe ſhould hence infer that their election, ordination, or de- 
ſignation of perſons confer'd ſupernatural gifts, divines would hardly allow of it; 
and why are the people, or the magiſtrat oblig'd to allow more to that of a clergy ? 
To return. 

SUCH as I have ſhewn was the ordination of the ſenat, or great ſanhedrim, that 
of the leſſer ſanhedrim, or inferior courts, was of like nature, for it follows; J 
took the chief of your tribes, wiſe men and known ( #artisnox) and made them heads 
over you, captains of thouſands, and captains of hundreds, &c. which were other ma- 


* 


t 2 giſtrat; 
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What therfore has the hierarchy, and the preſbytery for their opinion that the ſan- Chap. II“. 


— ’ 


N im 11. 
round about the tabernacle, the Lord came down in a cloud, and took of the ſpirit of *+ *5: 


Deut. 34. 9. 
1 Tim. 1. 6. 


Deut. 1. I;. 
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Book II. giſtrats than according to our cuſtom, we ſhould readily expect to be intimated by 
— ſuch words, for they were the judges of the inferior courts, thoſe that ſat in the 
gates of each city, and others that appertain'd to the villages, as in the next verſe : 
Ver. 10. and I charg'd your judges at that time, ſaying, Hear the cauſes, and judg righteouſly, 
Tu next magiſtrat whole election coms to be conſider'd is the dictator, or judg 
Judg, 2. 16, of Iſrael. Where it is ſaid of this people, that the Lord rais'd them up judges, 
which deliver'd them out of the hands of thoſe that ſpoil'd them, it is to be underſtood, 
De Rep. Heb. ſays Sicoxius, that God put it into the mind of the people to elect ſuch magiſtrats, 
or captains over them. For example, when the children of Ammon made war 
Judges 11. againſt Jrael, God rais'd up JE nHTHA, whoſe election was after this manner: 7he 
elders went to fetch JeraTHa, out of the land of Tob, and when they had brought him 
to Mizpeh (which in thoſe days was the place, where £xxanoiz t, the congrega- 
tion of 1/rael uſually aſſembled) the people made him head and captain over them. 
Now that the election of the king was as much in the chirotonia of the people, as 
that of the judg, is paſt all controverſy, ſeeing the law, ſpeaking of the people, ſays 
Deut. 17. 15. thus: one from among thy brethren ſhalt thou ſet king over thee ; and accordingly 
when the government was chang'd to monarchy, it was not SAMUEL, but the peo- 
ple that would have it ſo; thus Saul was choſen king by the lot. Where the 
contradiction of GroT1vs is remarkable, who in this place to ſhew that the lot is 
Arif. Pol. of popular inſtitution, quotes Ar1sTOTLE ; and yet when he coms to ſpeak of the 
b. G. c. 2. lots that were caſt at the election of MaTTaras, ſays it was that it might appear not 
De Imp. S. P. whom the multitude, but whom God had ordain'd; as if the magiſtrat lawfully elected 
e. 10. by the people, were not elected by God, or that the lot which thus falls into the 
lap were not at the diſpoſing of the Lord. But it the league by which the people re- 
cciv'd Davip into the throne, or the votes by which firſt the people of Feruſalem, 
and afterwards the congregation of 1/-ael. (as was ſhewn in the former book) made 
SOLOMON king, were of the Lord; then election by the people was of the Lord 
and the magiſtrat that was elected by the chirotonia of the people, was elected by 
the chirotonia of God: for as the congregation of Jrael is call'd in Scripture 
Judges 20. (2%anoie Om) the ecclefia or congregation of God; ſo the chirotonia of this congre- 
gation is call'd by Jos g u⁰ut,r,f (Oz xaporoiz) the chirotonia of God, who, as | noted 
Joſ. J. 4. before out of CaPeLLus, was in this commonwealth political king, or civil leg 
ſlator (/ans comparaiſon) as Solox in Athens, and RomurLus in Rome; that is to 
propole to the people (Hæc eft lex quam Moss propoſuit) and whatever was pro- 
pos'd, by God, or the lawful magiſtrat under him, and chirotoniz'd or voted by 
the people, was law in 1/rae/, and no other. Nay, and the people had not only 
power to reject any law that was thus propos'd, but to repeal any law that was thus 
enacted : for if God intending popular government ſhould have ordain'd it other- 
Joſephus,1. C. wife, he muſt have contradicted himſelf; wherfore he plainly acknowleges to them 
85 this power, where (Oro «woxauporovers , Carmine) they rejefted him (whom they had 
formerly chirotoniz'd or choſen king) that he ſhould not reign over them; and elected 
Saur. This if God had withſtood by his power, he muſt have introduc'd that 
kind of monarchy which he had declar'd againſt; wherfore he choſe rather to 
abandon this ſottiſh and ingrateful people to the moſt inextricable yoke of delerv'd 
ſlavery, telling them, when he had warn'd them and they would not hear him, 


that they ſhould cry to him and he would not hear them, one tittle of whoſe words 
paſſed not untulflld. 
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By this time I have ſhewn that all the civil magiſtrats in 7/ael were choſen by Chap. III. 
the chirotonia of the people, or, to follow Joszenvs, by the chirotonia of God. 
which is all one; for the chirotonia of the preſident of the congregation, as l have 
inſtanc'd in that of the proedri, of the theſmothetæ, of the conſuls, of the tribuns, 
and the chirotonia of the congregation is the ſame thing; and of the congregation 
of Iſrael God, except only at the voting of a king, was preſident. 
To com then from the civil magiſtrats to the prieſts and Levits, theſe were 
ö choſen in two ways, either by the lot, or by the chirotonia. 
= Tus office and dignity of the high prieſt being the greateſt in Yael, and by the 
3 inſtitution to be hereditary, caus'd great diſputes in the election: to this Moss by 
the command of God had deſign'd AARON his brother; which deſignation, the 
command of God being at firſt either not ſo obvious as that relation, or the am- 
bition of others ſo blind that they could not or would not fee it, caus'd great com- 
buſtion. Furſt, thro the conſpiracy of Koran, DaTHAv, and AIR Au; and next 
4 by the murmuring of the princes of the tribes, all emulous of this honor. Koran Numb. 16. 
being not only a great man, but of the tribe of Levi, could not ſee why he was Jolephus, 1.4+ 
4 not as worthy of the prieſthood, conſideration had of his tribe, as Aaron and if 
1 any other tribe might pretend to it, DaTHan and AIR AM being deſcended from 
RevBEN were not _ of the elder houſe, but troubPd to ſee a younger preſer'd | 
before them. Wherfore theſe having gain'd to their party three hundred of the 
moſt powerful men of the congregation, accus'd Moss of affecting tyranny, and 
doing thoſe things which threaten'd the liberty of the commonwealth ; as under 
pretence of divination to blind the eyes of the people, preferring his brother to the 
prieſthood without the ſuffrage of the congregation : of which charge Moses ac- 
quitting himſelf in the congregation, tells the people that Aaron was choſen both 
by God, and (xa Ti vuerepay yvw ny cvs Tvſgaver) by their ſuffrages, which (Koran 
being upon this occaſion miraculouſly deſtroy*'d) were therupon once more given 
by the people. Nevertheleſs the princes of the tribes continuing ſtill diſcontented, 
and full of murmur, God decided the controverſy by a ſecond miracle, the b:d4ding 
of Aaron's rod: (and fo » 6 u Tpis xurov Tv Os yeiporornoat)s EH EEx tiye THY Timmy) 
being thrice confirm'd by the chirotonia of God, he was confirm'd in that honor. Now 
that the chirotonia of God in this place of Josteavs ſignifys the chirotonia of the 
people, is plain by that in Scripture, where they made SoLoMon king, and Zapoc 1 Chron, 29. 
to be prieſt, After the captivity, as in other things, ſo in this power the ſanhedrim 22. 
came, as I conceive, to overreach the people: Josnuæ the fon of Jos:znecn being 
thus elected high prieſt by the ſanhedrim, and this honor thenceforth (as appears 
by Marmonipes) being at the diſpoſing of this court. Nor cou'd any inferior Grot, 2d 
prieſt ſerve at the altar, except he had acquir'd that right by the lot, as is not only Hig. 1. 1. 
deliver'd by the fame author and by Joszy us, but in Scripture. Now the lot, as 1 8 
was ſucwn, giving no prerogative either to any p.rion or party, is as popular an jag. I. 4. 
inſtitution as the chirotonia. So in election of prieſts, the orders of 7/rael differ'd Maimon. 
not from human prudence, nor thoſe of other commonwealths, the prieſts of Ju al. Cele 
 P11ER having bin elected after the ſame manner in the commonwealth of Syracu/a ; ugg 
the Auguſtales, and the Veſtals in that of Rome : and if the right of bearing holy & 5. 3 
magiſtracy, being in Iſrael confin'd to one tribe or order. may feem to make any 2 Chron. 24. 
difference, it was for ſome time no otherwiſe in Athens, nor in Rome, where the 5, 25.8. K 
patricians or nobility aſſum'd theſe offices, or the greatelt of them to themſelves, 3. 
till the people in thoſe citys diſputed that cuſtom, as introduc'd without their con- 
lent, 
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ſent, which the people of Jrael could not fairly do, becauſe it was introduc'd by 
their conſent. 

To com to the Levits in their original ordination, God commanded Moszs 
ſaying, Thou ſhalt bring the Levits before the tabernacle of the congregation, and thoy 
ſhalt gather the whole aſſembly of the children of Iſrael, and they ſhall put their hand; 
upon the Levits. This in the ſound of the words may ſeem to imply the chirotheſia, 
or impoſition of hands, but take heed of that; divines will not allow the chirotheſia 
to be an act of the people: but in this proceding the whole people acted in the or- 
dination of the Levits, wherfore the Levits alſo were ordain'd by the chirotonia, 
conſent, vote, or ſuffrage of the whole people imply'd in this action. But for the 
ordination of prieſts and Levits, whatever it was, it is not to the preſent purpoſe 
divines deriving not theirs from prieſts and Levits, but from dukes, generals and 
magiſtrats, from that of Josnva and of the ſanhedrim, always provided, that 
this were of the ſame nature with the former, that is, by the chirotbeſia, or impo- 
ſition of hands, and not by the chirotonia of the people. However the ordination 
of the magiſtracy was certainly Ae and ſo in this deduction they themſelves 
confeſs that their ordination alſo is a political conſtitution : yet wheras Mos Es is 
commanded by God to bring Aaron and his ſons to the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, and having waſh'd them there, to adorn them with the prieſtly robes, 
with the miter, and to anoint them; wheras he is commanded (the children of 
Iſrael having firſt laid their hands upon the Levits) to cleanſe them, and offer them 
tor an offering : divines of the hierarchy and the preſbytery (tho it be otherwiſe 
with WALLAvus and ſuch as acknowlege popular government) give the congregation, 
or conſent of the people for nothing, and put the whole ordination of the prieſts 
and Levits upon the waſhing and cleanſing, or other ceremonys of conſecration : as 
if to put the ordination of Saul upon the ceremony of anointing by Samvtr, tho 


perform'd by the immediat command of God, were not abſolutely contradictory to 


Scripture, and to the known law of /rae!, which ſpeaking of the people, expreſly 
lays, One from among thy brethren ſhalt thou ſet king over thee ; upon which place 
ſays Philo, Moſt wiſe Mos Es never intended that the royal dignity ſhould be acquir'd 
by lot, but choſe rather that the king ſhould be elected by the chirotonia, or ſuffrage f 
the whole people. The congregations of the people aſſembl'd upon this as upon other public 
affairs, and requir'd a fign or confirmation from God : foraſmuch as by his will man is 
lo the reſt of nature, what the face is to the body. Wherto agrees that of the Hea- 
thens, Os homini ſublime dedit, celumque tueri juſſit, and their divinations upon the 
like occaſions by intrals, none of which were ever underſtood as deſtructive of the 
liberty of the people, or of the freedom of their chirotonia. 

WHERE SOLOMON is made king, and Zapoc prieſt by the people, tho the ce- 


remony of anointing was doubtleſs perform'd, and perhaps by the prophet 


NaTHanN, it is wholly omitted in the place as nat worth the ſpeaking of, Ihe 
opinion that the ordination of the prieſts and Levits lay in the ceremonys of their 
conſecration, 1s every whit as ſober and agreeable to reaſon, as if a man ſhould 
hold the kings of England to have bin made by the unction of the biſhops. Yael 
from the inſtitution of Mosts to the monarchy, was a democracy, or popular go- 
vernment; in popular government the conſent of the people is the power of the 


people, and both the prieſts and Levits were ordain'd by the conſent of tke people 
of 1/rael. 


To 


OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


To bring theſe things to the citys in the perambulation of the apoſtles, which by Chap. IV. 
the former chapter I have prov'd to have bin popular governments; it is acknow- + — 
leg d by GroT1vs to the citys of Aſia, not only that they us'd the chirotonia, but Vim. c. 10. 


in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, that is, to give their ſuffrage by the holding up 
of hands. And that they had the liberty of their religion, the choice of their ma- 
giſtrats, both civil and eccleſiaſtical in their ecclgſæ, or congregations, has bin alſo 
undeniably evidenc'd ; whence it muſt needs follow that there were citys in Mia 
(Xporovioavres auryic merofBuliges nar twinoia) chirotonizing or ordaining them elders, 
that is, magiſtrats and prieſts in every congregation (with reverence be it ſpoken} 
long before CarisT was in the fleſh, or the apoſtles any of them were born. 
Wherfore to ſum up what in this chapter I conceive to be ſufficiently prov'd, I 
may boldly conclude, That the chirotonia derives from popular conſtitution, and that 
there was a way of ordination by the chirotonia. 


. 
The Deduction of the Chirotheſia from Monarchical or Ariſtocratical Go- 


vernment, and of the ſecond Way of Ordination from the Chirotheſia. 
In which is contain d the Commonwealth of the Jews as it ſtood after ths 
captivity. | 
WH AT pleaſes the prince, ſays JusTiN1an, has the force of a law, ſeeing the peo- 
ple in his creation have devolv'd their whole power upon his perſon, which is 
with the moſt. But when popular government is chang'd into monarchical, either 
the whole power of the people, or a great part of it muſt of neceſſity accrue to the 
king. Hence ſays SamveL, he will appoint him captains over thouſands, and captains 
over fiftys : in which words perhaps is intimated the judges of the inferior courts, 
or Jethronian prefectures; ſo that hereby Samver tells the people they ſhall no 
more have the election of their rulers, but the king will have it; who, it may be, 
chang'd the nature of ſom of theſe magiſtracys, or added others: for when Davin 
came to reign over all Iſrael, Joa was over the hoſt (his ſtrategus or general) I E- 
' HOSHAPHAT Tas recorder, Zabok and ABIMELEC were the prieſts, Stu AIAH Was 


the ſcribe, and Be N ALA was over the Pelethits, and the Cherethits ; that is, was 


captain of his regimeats of guard, calld perhaps by theſe names, as thoſe of Ro- 
MULUS were call'd Celeres. But it ſhould ſeem that few or none of theſe officers 
were elected by the chirotonia, that is by the people, but by the prince, which 
kind of election, as will be ſhewn anon, may be call'd chirotbeſia. . For the de- 
duction of this kind of ordination, or election, we ſhall do well to hearken firſt to 
Dr. Hammonp; who in his query, or diſcourſe concerning ordination: by the im— 
polition of hands, puts it thus: To lift up the hands was a ceremony in prayer, and 
* accordingly to lay hands on any (differing no otherwiſe from lifting up, than by be 
determining that action to a peculiar object, the perſon that was pray'd for) wa. 
generally among the Jews a ceremony of benedicti-n us'd fir}? by the father to the 0 
dren, in beſtowins he bleſſing upon them (and with that e:jiiccefion to ſom par / 1 
ate or inheritance) as appears in Jacos's bleſſing the children of Joss he ftrete!: ©. 
out his right hand, and laid it upon Eenzsarn's head, and his left hand on 
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THE PREROGATIVE 


NASSES, and ſo he bleſs'd, Sc. From thence it was accommodated among them t 1}; 
communicating of any part of power to others as aſſiſtants, or to the deriving of any 
ſucceſſive office from one to another. Thus when Mos s had from heaven receiv'd, and 
long us'd his commiſſion to be under God the ruler of the people, the ſeventy elders were 
by God's appointment aſſum'd to aſſiſt him : it being certain from the Jewiſh writing;, 
tho the ſacred Scriplure has mo occaſion to mention it, that the ſucceſſion of the ſeven;y 
elders under the name of ſanhedrim or council was continu'd thro all ages by thei; 
creating others in the place of thoſe that dy'd, by this ceremony of impoſition of hand,. 
To this purpoſe are the clear words of Maimonipes: Mos Es our maſter created the 
ſeventy elders by impoſition of hands, and the divine majeſty reſted on them; an. 
thoſe elders impos'd hands on others, and others on others, Sc. So a liltle before 
the departure of Mosts out of this life, when a ſucceſſor was to be provided for bim, 
God commands him to take JosHua, and lay his hands upon him. And Mos:s laid 
his hands upon him, and gave him a charge as the Lord commanded by the hand 
of Mos ES: that is, deriv'd to him by this ceremony the authority which himſelf bad, 
and conſtituted him his ſucceſſor in that government. And ſo it is repeated, Jos:va 
was full of the ſpirit of wiſdom, for Moss had laid his hands upon him. 

Tunis is the doctor's deduction of the chirothęſia, or ordination by the laying on 
of hands, from the commonwealth of I/rael: and, ſays he, from the three uſes of 
this ceremony there, that is, firſt in praying for another; ſecondly, in paternal bc::- 
diftion ; thirdly, in creating ſucceſſors in power, either in whole, or in part, Werive 
three ſorts of things in the New Teſtament, to which this ceremony of laying on of hands 
is accommodated. That of prayer ſimply taken was of two ſorts, either for the cure cf 
diſeaſes, or pardoning of fins. For diſeaſes : they ſhall lay hands on the fick, aud 
they ſhall recover. For fins they were don away alſo by this ceremony in the abſolution 
of penitents, to which belongs that exhortation of Paul. to TimoTay, Lay hands 
ſuddenly on no man, that is, not without due examination and proof of his penitence, 
leſt thou be partaker of other men's ſins. From the ſecond, that of paternal benc- 
diction, was borrow'd, firſt that of bleſſing infants with the ceremony of impoſition of 
Hands, as it differ d from baptiſm. And ſecondly, that of confirming thoſe of Fuller 
age, that had bin formerly baptix d. Laſtly, to the creating ſucceſſors in any power, er 
communicating any part of power to ethers, as to affiſtants, is anſwerable that impo- 
ſition of hands in ordination ſo often mention'd in the New Teſtament, ſomtimes in the 
lower degree, as in the ordaining of deacons, elſewhere in the higheſt degree, ſetting ge- 
vernors over particular churches, as generally when by that laying on of hands it 18 
ſaid, they receiv'd the Holy Ghoſt; wheras the Holy Ghoſt contains all the xagicnar 
requir'd to the paſtoral function, and ſo fignifys power from on high: the authority and 
Function itſelf, ſo it be given by impoſition of hands, makes the parallel exact between 
this of Chriſtian ordination, and that obſerv'd in the creating ſucceſſors in the Jewili 
ſanhedrim. So far the doctor. | | 

Now ſay I, if the Scripture be ſilent as to the ordination of the elders in Val, 
what means that place; Take ye wiſe men, and underſtanding, and known among your 
tribes, and I will make them rulers over you once in their lives let them give us the 
ſenſe of it, or of that other, where ELDA and MEpap were of thoſe that were 
written, and yet went not up to the tabernacle : otherwiſe that we hear no more ot 
theſe, is from the ſilence of divines, and not of the Scripture. But if the Scrip- 
ture be not ſilent in this point, is there not a great deal of fancy in going on to 
cure the ſick, to pardon ſins, to bleſs infants, confirm the baptiz'd, ordain miniſters, 

Ay, 
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nay, give the Holy Ghoſt, and all the graces belonging to the paſtoral funfion, from a Chap. IV. 
place that has no ſuch thing in it? for if the ſanhedrim according to Scripture were 
not ordain'd by the chiretheſia, there is no ſuch thing to be deriv'd by the chiro- 
thefia from the ſanhedrim. The firlt chirotonia indeed of the ſanhedrim was ac- 
company'd with miraculous indowments ; wherfore if they will derive theſe gifts 
and graces from the ſanhedrim, why are they ſworn enemies to the chirotonia ? 
again, the ſanhedrim was a civil court or ſenat; wherfore then by this title ſhould 
not theſe gifts and graces be rather pretended to by the civil magiſtrat, than by di- 
vines? what becoms of the prieſt AARON and his lots? is he left to the civil ma- 
giſtrat, while divines derive themſelves from general Josnu a and his chirothe/ia ? 
but if the ſanhedrim and inferior judicatorys were otherwiſe ordain'd originally; 
then no magiſtrat in rae! was originally ordain'd by the chirotheſta, but only 
Josnua. It is admirable that divines ſhould look upon God, as if in the inſtitu- 
tion of a commonwealth he had no regard at all to human prudence, but was al- 
together fix'd upon their vain advantages. Who made human prudence; or to 
3 what end was it made ? any man that underſlands the politics, and conſiders that 
4 God was now proceding according to this art (as in his conflitution of the ſenar, 
and of the people or congregation, is molt obvious) muſt needs fee that this power 
| he indulg*d to Mos Es of making his own choice of one man; could not poſſibly be 
3 intended as a permanent conſtitution ; for wheras he intended popular govern— 
ment, nothing is plainer than that a people not electing their own magiſtrats can 
have no popular government. How abſurd is it to conceive that God having al- 
ready made an expreſs law, that the people, if at any time they came under mo- 
narchy, ſhould vet have the election of their king, would now make a law that 
the people being under a commonwealth, ſhould no longer have the election of 
their magiſtrats ? for who ſees not that to introduce the chirothefia as a ſtanding or- 
dinance, had bin to bar the people of this power? Iſrael at this time, tho de- 
ſign'd for a commonwealth, had no land, no foundation to balance her ſelf upon, 
3 but was an army in a wilderneſs, incompaſs'd about with enemys. To permit to 
1 the people in this caſe, the choice of all their civil magiſtrats, was nevertheleſs ſafe 
3 enough, nay, beſt of all: for at the clection of wife men, and underſtanding, and 
engwn among their trives, lo far as was needtul to civil adminiſtration, their ſkill 
muſt needs have bin at any time ſufficient z but the commonwealth was yet in ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of a protector, and of dictatorian power. Now to know who was 
fitteſt in this caſe to ſuccede Moss, requir'd the wiſdom of God, or of Moss; 
| and therfore was not yet ſafe to be ventur'd upon a people fo new in their govern- . 
4 ment. For theſe reaſons, I ſay, Moss us'd the chirotheſia for once, and no more . 
4 or let them ſhew me among all the dictators, judges, or kings, that ſucceded 
Joshua, any one that was choſen by the chirothefra, and be all dictators. It is 
now above three thouſand years ſince the inſtitution of the ſanhedrim, from which 
time the ambitious elders firſt, then the Talmudiſts, and of latter ages divines have 
bin perpetually ſtriving for, or poſſeſſing themſelves of this ſame oligarchical in- 
vention of the c<7rothe/ra pretended to be derived from Moses ; tho there be neither 
any ſuch precept of God or Chriſt in the Old or New Teſtament, nor any una- 
nimous reſult upon the point, either by the Talmudiſts or divines themſelves. 
And for the clear words quoted by the doctor out of Maimonipes, they are ſuch 
to which 1 ſhall in due time ſhew Maimonipets to be elſewhere of a clear contrary 
opinion. But in this controverſy, without ſom clearer deduction of the chirothefta, 
Uu we 
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we ſhall make no happy progreſs; in this therfore I ſhall follow SeLpen the able: 
Talmudiſt of our age, or of any. 

Tur commonwealth of Lacedemon (if I could ſtand to ſhew it) has ſtrange re- 
ſemblances to that of 77ael, not only in the agrarian, which is nothing to the 
preſent purpoſe, but in the ſenat, which to prevent catching another time, I do not 
lay was a judicatory only, but not only a ſenat, but a judicatory allo. For Ly- 
cuRGvUs of all other legiſlators was in this the likeſt to God, or to Moss, that his 
work was ſo exquiſitly perfected at once, and his laws ſo comprehenſive, that if 
the ſenat had had no other function than to make or propoſe new laws, there being 
little or nothing of that wanting, they would have had little or nothing to do. Now 
it being thus, and much more than thus in Jrael, the ſanhedrim was not only the 
ſenat, but the ſupreme judicatory. And becauſe one court in a territory of any 
extent is no where ſufficient to this end; therfore the ſanhedrim had divers branches 
diſtended not only to the citys of Judea, but even to the villages ; theſe were cal!'d 
the leſſer ſanbedrim, or the Feibronian prefectures. 

Tur great ſanhedrim conſiſting, as has bin ſhewn, of 70 elders, ſat firſt in the 
tabernacle, and afterwards in the court of the temple. | 

Tur Jethronion prefectures conſiſted ſom of three and twenty elders, and others 
but of three. Of the former kind there were two in the gates of the temple, and 
one ſitting in the gates of every city; of the latter there was one almoſt in every 
village. 

THe power of the Fethrenian court, conſiſting of twenty-three elders, was in 
matter of judicature equal with that of the great ſanhedrim, only in cales of dit- 
ficulty they obſerv'd this precept. If there ariſe a matter too hard for thee in judg- 
ment between blood and blood, between plea and plea, between ſtroke and ſtroke, being 
matter of controverſy within thy gates; then ſhalt thou ariſe, and get thee up into the 
place which the Lord thy God ſhall chuſe (in the future, for the commonwealth was 
yet but deſign'd, not planted) and thou ſhalt com to the prieſts and the Levits, and 10 
the judg that ſhall be in thoſe days, and inguire, and they ſpall ſhew thee the ſentence of 
judgment : that is, thou ſhalt conſult the ſanhedrim, or if there be no ſanhedrim, 
the /uffes or judg of Mracl. The reaſon why the ſanhedrim in this text is mention'd 
under the name of the prieſts and Levits is, that theſe about the beginning of this 
commonwealth having (as were allo the Egyptian prieſts at the ſame time) bin the 
learnedſt men, whether for lawyers, or phyſicians, there were icarce any other 
choſen into the ſanhedrim, tho towards the latter end it happen'd to be far other- 
wiſe. For wheras ſacrificing was feaſting, the prieſts injoying a tat idleneſs, became 
in latter times ſo heavy, that as to the election of the ſanhedrim not only the Levis 
of inferior rank were upon the matter wholly laid by, but the high-prieſt himſclf 
ſomtimes omitted, the reſt of the tribes far excelling this in learning. 

THe power of the triumvirats, or three judges in the villages, extended no 


_ farther than to inflict ſtripes to a certain number, and pecuniary mulcts to a certain 


ſum. Theſe poſſibly had the fame recourſe upon occaſion of difficulty to the 
zudges in the gates, as the judges in the gates had to the ſanhedrim : but their 
power is not ſo much to the preſent purpole, which regards only their manner ot 
election. This having bin inſtitutively exercis'd, as has bin ſhewn by the chiro- 
tonia, or ballot of the people, came ſooner or later (I find no man that can reſolve 
upon the certain time) to the cbirotbęſia. For tho when a judg in the gates was 


dead, that court elected his ſucceſſor out of their diſciples (each court in the * 
a 
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had 99 diſciples that were their conſtant auditors) or out of the triumvirats; and Chap. IV. 
when an elder of the ſanhedrim dy'd, the ſanhedrim elected his ſucceſſor out T= 
the courts in the gates, more particularly thoſe in the gates of the temple by ſuf- 
fragesz yet no man was capable of being elected into any of theſe courts that was 
not a preſbyter, nor was any man a preſbyter that had not receiv'd the chirothęſia: 


nor could any man confer the chirotheſia that had not firſt receiv'd it, or bin ſo or- Mikotzi Mit. 


dain'd a preſbyter himſelf : nor tho he were ſo ordain'd, could he confer the like * Gemar. 
ordination, but in the preſence of two others, whether ordain'd or not ordain'd : 
and no ordination could be conter'd but either this way, or by ſom one of the ju- 


dicatorys. The manner how this ordination was confer'd, if the party were Abr. Zacwh, 


preſent, was either by laying on of hands, or by ſaying a verſe or charm or if he * 


were abſent, by a letter, or patent. 

An elder thus ordain'd was call'd rabbi, might have diſciples, teach, practiſe, Rh Joan. 
or expound the law, declare what was therby tree or forbidden (which with them 
was call'd binding and looſing) ordain others with the aſſiſtance menticn'd, or be 
capable of election into ſom one, or any court of juſtice, according to the nature 
of his ordination, the conditions mention'd at the conferring of the fame, or he 
cift that was in him by the laying on of the hands of the preſbytery : which in ſom c- 
:ended no farther than to ſhew how meat ſhould be kill'd and dreſs'd, how un- 
cleanneſs ſhould be purity'd, what were vices of the body, what might be caten or 
drunk, and what not; in others 1t extended to ſom one or more, or all the facultys 
expreſs'd; but I am inclining to believe that a plenary ordination us'd not to be 
conter'd but by the great ſanhedrim, or at leaſt ſom one of the Jethrenian courts. 

Trey us'd allo to confer this ordination ſoin time occaſionally, and for a fealon 
in this manner. Receive the gift of judiciary ordination, or the right of binding and 8 a 
loefing, till ſuch time as you return to us in the city. Where the Chriſtian Fews ſtil! ““ ese. 
tollowing their former cuſtoms in higher matters, as the obſervation of the Sabbath, 
and of circumciſion, even to ſuch a degree, that Paul not to diſpleaſe them 7cok 
Tiuor Hy end circumcis'd him, ſeem to me to have follow'd this cuſtom, who when 
the Prophets at Antioch had inform'd them that Paul and BaRN ABAS were to be 
leparated to an extraordinary work, laid their hands upon them, and ſent them away : 
tor otherwiſe as to ordination Paul and Barenasas had that before; at leaſt Paul 25 13. 3. 
by ANan1as, and for any ſuch precept in the Chriſtian religion there was none. Acts 9. 17. 

FOSEPHUS, Puito, and other authors that tell us the commonwealth of 
[/rael was an ariſtocracy, look no farther than the introduction of the chirothe/ra by 
the Preſbyterian party, which muſt have taken date tom time after the captivity, 
or the reſtitution of the commonwealth by Ezra, there being not one {yllable for 
it in Scripture, but enough to the contrary, ſceing God introduc'd the chirotonia. 

By which it is demonſtrable that a Preſbyterian par.y may bring a popular govern- 
ment to oligarchy, and deface even the work of God himſelf, ſo that it ſhall not 
be known to after- ages; as alſo that eccleſiaſtical writers (for ſuch are the Talmud- 
ie may pretend that for many hundred years together, as divines allo have don, 
to be in Scripture, which neither is, nor ever was there. But have I yet ſaid 
enough to ſhew that ordination, eſpecia ly as in this example, not of a clergy, but 
of a magiſtracy, whether by the chirotonia, or chirotbefia, is a political inſtitution ? 
or muſt I rack my brains for arguments to prove that an order or a law having 
luch influence upon the commonwealth, that being introduc'd or repeal'd, it quite 
alters the whole frame of the government, mult needs be of a political nature, and 
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therfore not appertain to divines, or to a clergy, but to the magiſtrat, unleſs the), 
traditions may be of force to alter the government as they pleaſe ? All is one, they 
can abate nothing of it, let what will com of the government, the chirotheſia they 
muſt and will have. Then let them have monarchy too, or tyranny ; for one of 
theſe, according as the balance happens to ſtand with or againſt their chiro:be/a, 
is the certain conſequence ; either tyranny as in rae, or monarchy as in the pa- 
pacy ; and, from that or the like principle, in all Gothic empires: which exarnples, 
to begin with Vrael, well deſerve the pains to be ſomwhat more diligently un 
folded. Ta 

ALL elections in Iſrael, ſave thoſe of the prieſts who were eligible by the lo; 
being thus ulurp'd by the preſbyterian party, and the people by that means di. 
veſted of their chirotonia; ſom three hundred years before CurisT, HiLLEL fſenio; 
high prieſt, and archon or prince of the ſanhedrim, found means to draw thi, 
ower of ordination, in ſhew ſomwhat otherwiſe, but in effect to himſelf, and his 
chirothefia : tor by his influence upon the ſanhedrim it was brought to paſs, that 
wheras formerly any man ordain'd might, in the manner ſhewn, have ordain'd his 
diſciples; it was now agreed that no man ſhould be ordain'd without the licence of 
the prince, and that this power ſhould not be in the prince, but in the preſence of 
the father of the ſanhedrim, or ſpeaker of the houſe. Thus the ariſtocracy of ae 
becoming firſt oligarchical, took (according to the nature of all fuch governments 
long ſteps towards monarchy, which ſucceding in the Aſmonean family, commonly 
call'd the Maccabees, was for their great merit, in vindicating the Jews from the 
tyranny of ANTiocivs, confirm'd to them by the univerſal conſent and chirotonia 
of the people. Nevertheleſs to him that underſtands the orders of a common- 
wealth, or has read the Athenian, Lacedemonian, or Roman ſtory, it will be plain 
enough that but for Heir ariſtocracy they needed not to have bin fo much beholder 
to, or to have ſtood lo much in need of one family. It is true, both the merit of 
theie princes, and the manner of their free election by the people, ſeem to forbid 
the name of tyranny to this inſtitution ; but ſo it is, that let there be never fo 
much merit in a man, or inclination of the people to the prince, or the goverr- 
ment that is not founded upon the due balance, the prince, in that caſe mult either 
govern in the nature of a commonwealth, as-did thoſe of this family, reforming 
the policy after the Lacedemonian model, or turn tyrant, as from their time, who 
liv'd in the age of the Grecian monarchy, did all their ſucceſſors, till under tj 
Romans this nation became a province: from which time ſuch indeayors and in{u:- 
rections they us'd for the recovery of their antient policy, that under the emperor 
ApR1an (who perceiv'd at what their ordination, being not of prieſts, but ot ma- 
giſtrats, and of a ſenat pretending to ſoverain judicature and authority, ſeem'd to 
aim) there came, ſays the Talmud, againſt the Iſraelits an edif? out of the kingoun cf 
the wicked (meaning the Roman empire) wherby Wwhoſeever ſhould ordain, or be bi. 
dain'd, was to be put to death, and the ſchool er city in which ſuch an act ſhould 4 
done, to be deſtroy'd: wherupon rabbi IEHUDA BEN BAA (left ordination ſhould fu! 
in Jſrael) went forth, ond landing between two great meuntains, and two great (it). 
and between two Sabbathdays journys from Oſa and Sephara, ordain'd five preſbytcr-. 
For this feat the rabbi is remember'd by the Talnudiſts under the name of Ordi— 
nator; but the ſame, as it follows, being diſcover'd by the Roman guards, they jc! 
his body through with ſo many darts, as made it like a eve: yet ſtaid not the bu 
nets here, but ſo obſtinat continu'd the Jews in the {uperſtition to which this ki 
| 6 of 
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of ordination was now grown, that wheras by the ſame it was unlawful for them to Chap. IV.. 
ordain in a foren land, and at home they could not be brought to abſtain, the wy 
emperor baniſh'd them all out of their own country; whence happen'd their total 
diſperſion. That of a thing which at the firſt was a mere deluſion, ſuch religion 
ſhould com in time, and with education to be made that not only they who had 
receiv'd advantage could ſuffer martyrdom, but they that had loſt by it, would be 
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utterly loſt for it, were admirable in the caſe of this people, if it were not common 'N 
in the caſe of moſt in the world at this day: cuſtom may bring that to be receiv'd as j 
an ordinance of God, for which there is no color in Scripture, For to conſult b 
MariMoNniDEs a little better upon this point: Hyheras, ſays he, they grant, in caſe it Halac. Sam. k 
ſhould happen that in all the holy land there remain'd but one preſbyter, that preſbyter, C. 4. S. 11. | 
aſſiſted by two other Iſraelits, might ordain the ſeventy, or great ſanhedrim, and the * 


ſanhedrim ſo conſtituted might conſtitute and ordain the leſſer courts, I am of opinion 
that were there no preſhyter in the land, yet if all the wiſe men of Iſrael ſhould agree 10 
conſtitute or ordain judges, they might do it lawfully enough. But if ſo, then how coms 
it to paſs that our anceſtors have bin ſo ſolicitous, leſt judicature ſhould fail in Iſrael ? 
Surely for no other cauſe than that from the time of the captivity the Iſraelits were /o 
diſpers'd that they could not upon like occaſions be brought together. Now I appeal 
whether the clear words of Maimoxipts, where he ſays, that our maſter Mosts 
ordain'd the ſanhedrim by the chirotheſia, be not more clearly and ſtrongly contra- 
dicted in this place, than ajtirm'd in the other; ſince acknowleging that if the 
people could aſſemble, they might ordain the ſanbedrim, he gives it for granted, 
that when they did aſſemble, they had power to ordain it; and that Mos Es did 
aſſemble them upon this occaſion, is plain in Scripture. Again, if the power of 
ordination falls ultimatly to the people, there is not a ſtronger argument in nature 
that it is thence primarily derived. To conclude, the chirotbefa of tlie preſbyte- 
rian party in 1/rael is thus confeſs'd by the author no otherwiſe neceſſary, than thro 
the defect of the chirotonia of the people: which ingenuity of the Talmudiſt, for 
any thing that has yet paſt, might be worthy the imitation of divines. 

In tracking the Jews from the reſtitution of their commonwealth after the cap- 
tivity to their diſperſion, it ſeems that the later monarchy in Jrael was occaſion'd 
by the oligarchy, the oligarchy by the ariſtocracy, and the ariſtocracy by the chiro- 
thefia, but that this monarchy, tho erected by magnanimous and popular princes, 
could be no leſs than tyranny deriv'd from another principle, that is, the inſuffi- 
ciency of the balance: for tho from the time of the captivity, the jubile was no 
more in uſe, yet the Virgin Max as an heireſs, is affirm'd by ſom to have bin 
marry*d to Jos kun by virtue of this law: Every daughter that poſſeſſes an inheritance Numb. 27. 3. 
in any tribe of the children of Iſrael, ſhall be wife :o one of the family of the tribe of 
her fathers, &c. By which the popular agrarian may be more than ſuſpected to 
have bin of greater vigor than would admit of a well balanc'd monarchy. 

Taz ſecond preſbytery, which is now attain'd to a well-balanc'd empire in the 
papacy, has.infinitly excell'd the pattern, the lands of Italy being molt of them in 
the church. This, if I had leiſure, might be tracked by the very ſame ſteps: at. 
firſt it conſiſted of the feveinty pariſh prieſts, oi preſbyters of Rome; now ſeventy 
cardinals creating to themſelves a high prieit, or prince of their ſanhedrim, the 
pope, but for the ſuperſtiticn wherto he has brought religion, and continues by his 
chirothefia to hold it, a great and a reverend monarch, eſtabliſh'd upon a ſolid 
foundation, and governing by an exquiſit policy, not only well-balanc'd at 2 
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Book II. but deeply rooted in the greateſt monarchys of Chriſtendom, where the clergy by 
virtue of their lands are one of the three ſtates. 

Tux maxims of Rome are profound; for there is no making uſe of princes with— 
out being neceſſary to them, nor have they any regard to that religion which dos 
not regard empire. All monarchys of the Gothic model, that is to ſay, where the 
clergy by virtue of their lands are a third eſtate, ſubſiſt by the pope, whoſe religion 
creating a reverence in the people, and bearing an aw upon the prince, preſerves 
the clergy, that elſe being unarm'd, becom a certain prey to the king or the people; 
and where this happens (as in Henry the Eighth) down gos the throne; for ſo 
much as the clergy loſes, falls out of the monarchical into the popular ſcale. 
Where a clergy is a third eſtate, popular government wants earth, and can never 
grow: but where they dy at the root, a prince may fit a while, but is not fate : 
nor is it in nature (except he has a nobility or gentry able without a clergy to give 
balance to the people) that he ſhould ſubſiſt long or peaceably : for wherever a go 
vernment is founded on an army, as in the kings of 1Fael or emperors of Roz, 
there the ſaddeſt tragedys under heaven are either on the ſtage, or in the tiring- 
houſe. Theſe things conſider'd, the chirotheſia being originally nothing elſe but 
way of policy excluding the people, where it attains not to a balance that is ſufli 
cient for this purpoſe, brings forth oligarchy or tyranny, as among the Jes: an(! 
where it attains to a balance ſufficient to this end, produces monarchy, as in th: 
papacy, and in all Gothic kingdoms. | 

THe prieſts of be where, (as it is deſcrib'd by Steulus) their revenue came 
to the third part of the realm, would no queſtion have bin exactly well fitted wit! 
the chirotheſia pretended to by modern divines. Suppoſe the apoſtles had planted 
the Chriſtian religion in thoſe parts, and the prieſts had been all converted, I do 
not think that divines will ſay, that having alter'd their religion they needed to 
have deſerted their being a third eſtate, their overbalance to the people, their lands, 
their preeminence in the government, or any part of their policy for that: and! 
am as far from ſaying ſo as themſelves. 

On the other ſide, as Paul. was a citizen of Rome, let us ſuppoſe him to have 
bin a citizen of Athens, and about (x«%5avz:) to conſtitute the Chriſtian religion in 
this commonwealth, where any citizen might ſpeak to the people: imagin then he 
ſhould have ſaid thus: Men of Athens, that which you ignorontly ſeek I bring to you, 
the true religion; but to receive this, you muſt not alter your former belief only, but your 
antient cuſtoms. Your political aſſemblys have bin htherto calPd eccleſiæ; this word 
14ſt loſe the antient ſenſe, and be no more und:r/tood but of ſpiritual conſiſtorys; and ſo 
wheras it has bin of a popular, it muſt henceforth be of an ariſtocratical, or preſbyterian 
Hienificatien. For your chirotonia, that alſo muſt follow the ſame rule; inſomuch as en 
whomſoever one or more of the ariſtocracy or preſbytery ſhall lay their hands, the ſame is 
underſtood by virtue of that adtion to be chirotoniz'd. How well would this have 
tounded in Egypt, and how 1ll in Athens ? Certainly the policy of the church of 
Car1sT admits of more prudence and temperament in theſe things: tho the 
apoſtles being Jews themſelves, ſatisfy'd the converted Jews that were us'd to 
ariſtocracy, by retaining ſomewhat of their conſtitutions, as the chirorbefia ; yet 
when Paul and BaRNaBas com to conſtitute in popular commonwealths, they are 
(xugereric arxes avroig  WeeoſauTteus xf ExxAnIAN) chirotonizing them elders in ev) 
cchgregddtion. 
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CHAP. V. 


Whether the Chirotonia mention'd in the fourteenth of the Acts be indeed, 
as is pretended by Dr. HamMmoNnD, Dr. SEAMAN, and the Author, they 
follow, the ſame with the Chirotheſia, or a far different thing. In 
which are contain'd the divers kinds of Church-Government mtroduc'd 
and exercis'd in the age of the Apoſtles. 


ITHER I have impertinently intruded upon the politics, or cannot be ſaid Chap. V. 
ſo much to meddle in church-matters, as churchmen may be ſaid to have Coon. 
meddled in ſtate-matters : for if the chirotonia be election by the many, and the 
chirothefia be election by one, or by the few, the whole difference between popular 
and monarchical government falls upon theſe two words; and fo the queſtion will 
be, Whether the Scriptures were intended more for the advantage of a prince, of 
a hierarchy or preſbytery, than of the people. But that God in the Old Teſtament 
inſtituted the chirotonia, not only in the commonwealth, as by the election of the- 
ſanhedrim, but in the monarchy, as in the clection of the kings, is plain: ſo it 
there remains any advantage in Scripture to kings, to the hierarchy or preſbytery, 
it muſt be in the New Teſtament. J/ael was God's choſen people, and God was 
Lfrael's cholen king. That God was pleas'd to bow the heavens, and come down 
to them, was his choice, not theirs; but in that upon his propoſition, and thoſe 
of his ſervant M sEs, they retolv'd to obey his voice, and keep his covenant, they 
choſe him their king. In ike manner, the church is Cur1sT's choſen people, and 
Custer is the church's choſen king. That Cxr1sT taking fleſh was pleas'd to 
bow the heavens, and com down in a more familiar capacity of propoſing himſelf 
to mankind, was his own choice, not theirs : but in that the church upon his pro- 
poſition, or thoſe of his apoſtles ſent by him, as he was ſent by the father, reſolv'd 
to obey his voice, and keep his covenant, ſhe has choſen him her king. Whatever 
in nature or in grace, in church or in ſtate, is choſen by man according to the 
will of God, is choſen by God, of whom is both the will and the deed. Which 
things conſider'd, I wonder at Dr. Hammonp, who ſays, Sure the Jewiſh and Ilea- 8 36. 
then titys, to whom the goſpel by Cyr1sT's command was to be preath'd, were not to 
chuſe their guides or teachers. CHRIST wwas not choſen by them to whom he preact'd ; 
for, ſays be, ye have not choſen me. He came from heaven, ſent by his father on that 
errand, and happy they whom he was thus pleas'd to chuſe, to call, and preach to. 
And when his apoſtles, after his example, go and preach to all nations, and attually 
gather diſciples, they choſe their auditors, and not their auditors them. To make ſhort 
work, I ſhall anſwer by explaining his words as they fall. 

A ROMAN chuſing whether he would ſpeak to the ſenat or the people, choſe 
his auditors, and not they him: nevertheleſs, if it were the conſul, they choſe him, 
and not he them. It is one thing to be a ſpeaker to a people, that have the liberty, 
when that's don, to do as they think fit; and another thing to be a guide, whom 
the people have conſented, or oblig'd themſelves to follow: which diſtinction not 
regarded, makes the reſt of his argumentation recoil upon himſelf; while he pro- 
ceces thus: And they that give up their names to the obegience of the goſpel! (chole the 
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preachers, as ] mould think, of that goſpel their guides) one branch of this obedicy. 


obliges them (by their own conſent it ſeems, becauſe before they gave up their names 


to obſerve thoſe that (being thus plac'd over them by their conſent) are plac'd over 


them by God : ſuch not only are their civil magiſtrats (who ſuccede to their places by, 
and govern according to the laws which the people have choſen) but alſ9 the;; 
paſtors, whom the Holy Ghoſt either mediatly (according to the rules of church diſ-;. 
plin in Scripture) or immediatiy (upon ſom ſuch miraculous call, as the people {411 
judg to be no impoſture) has ſet over them. From which words the Doctor, 1: 
conſidering thoſe qualifications I have ſhewn all along to be naturally inherent i: 
them, concludes that a biſhop is made by the Holy Ghoſt, and not by the people. 

Ir he would ſtand to this yet it were ſomthing; for if the Holy Ghoſt makes 
biſhop, then I ſhould think that the Holy Ghoſt ordain'd a biſhop, and fo that th 
election and ordination of a biſhop were all one. But this hereafter will appear t 
be a more dangerous conceſſion than perhaps you may yet apprehend. Whertore 
when all is don, you will not find divines, at leaſt Dr. Hammonn, to grant that 
the Holy Ghoſt can ordain : he may elect indeed, and that is all; but there is n» 
ordination without the ch:rothe/ia of the biſhops, or of the preſbytery. Take the 
Doctor's word for it. 

WHEN S.. Paul ſays of the Biſhops of Aſia, that the Holy Ghoſt had ſet they: 
overſeers, I ſuppoſe that it is to be underſtood of their election or nomination to thi: 
dignitys : for ſo CLEMENT ſpeaks of St. Joan, who conſtituted biſhops of thoſe that 
were ſignify'd by the Spirit; where the Spirit's ſignification notes the election or nomi- 
nation of the perſons, but the conſtituting them was the ordination of St. JonN. 

Gop may propoſe, as the electors do to the great council of Venice; but the 


| power of the council, that is to reſolve or ordain, is in the biſhop, ſays Dr. Hau- 


MoND, and in the preſbytery, ſays Dr. Seaman. Indeed, that election and ordi- 
nation be diſtinct things, is to divines of ſo great importance, that loſing this hold. 
they loſe all: for, as I ſaid before, whatever is choſen by man according to the 
will of God, that 1s, according to divine law, whether natural or poſitive, the 
ſame, whether in ſtate or church, is choſen by God, or by the Holy Ghoſt, ot 
whom is both the will and the deed. To evade this, and keep all in their own 
hands, or chirotheſia, divines have invented this diſtinction, that election is one 
thing, and ordination another: God may elect, but they muſt conſtitute ; that 1s, 
God may propoſe, but they muſt reſolve. And vet GroTivs, who in theſe things 
is a great champion for the clergy, has little more to ſay upon this point than this 
Mhelber we confider antient or modern times, we ſhall find the manner e election vers 
different not only in different ages and countrys, but in different years of the ſame ce, 
aud places of the ſame country, ſo uncertain it is to determin of that which the Script 'e 
has left uncertain. And while men diſpute not of right, but of convenience, il is $01- 
derful to ſee what probable arguments are brought on all ſides. Give me Cyprian and 
his times, there is no danger in popular election. Give me the Nicene fathers, ana !:! 
the biſhops take it willingly, Give me TaroDoOSIUs, VALENTINIAN, and CHAR:.15 
the Great, than reyal elettion there is nothing ſafer. Upon the heels of theſe words 
treads Dr. Hammond in this manner: That election and ordination are jeveral thing, 
is ſufficiently known to every man that meaſures the nature of words either by uſage e 
diftionarys ; only for the convincing of ſuch as think not themſelves oblig*d to the ce. 
vation of ſo vulgar laws, I ſhall prepeſe theſe evidences. In the flory of the creation 
of the deacons of Jeruſalem, there are two things diſtinctly ſet down, one propos d 
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the multitude of diſciples to be don by them, another reſerv'd to the apoſiles , that which 
was propos'd to the multitude was to ele, &c. Election of the perſons was by the 
apoſtles permitted to thei, but ſtill the (xaraxnoouw) conſtituting is reſery'd to the 
apoſtles. Then coms Dr. Staman: Be it granted, as it is by Proteſtants generally, 
that Paul. and BarnaB's made elders with the conſent of the people, their conſent is 
one thing, and their power another, | 

WHERE in the firſt place I for my particular, who have had the books of Dr. 
Hammond and Dr. Seaman ſent to me by way of objection, need not go a ſtep 
further. All that I have inſerted in my Oceana concerning ordination, is in theſe 
three votes acknowledg'd and confirm'd : for the probationer to be there ſent b 
a univerſity to a cure that is vacant, may, by 4 doctor, or the doctors of the ſame 
univerſity already ordain'd, receive impoſition of hands, it that be thought fit to 
be added, and then the election of the lame probationer by the people dos no hurt, 
nay, ſays GroT1vus, 7s of the right of nature; for it is naturally permitted to every 
congregation to procure thoſe things which are neceſſary to their conſervation, of which 
number is the application of function. So merchants have the right of elefing of a maſter 
of their ſhip; travellers of a guide in their way, and a free people of their king. The 
merchant, it ſeems, dos not make the maſter of his ſhip, the traveller his guide, 
nor the free people their king, but ele& them. As if Van Trume had bin admi- 
ral, a robber upon the highway had bin a ſcout, or the guide of an army, or Sau. 
a king before they were elected. The point is very nice, which inſtead of proving, 
he illuſtrats in the beginning of the ſame chapter by theſe three ſimilitudes. 

Tur firſt is this, The power of the huſband is from Ged, the application of this 
power to a certain perſon is from conſent, by which nevertheleſs the right is not given ; 
for if this were by conſent, the matrimony might be diſſolv'd by conſent ; which cannot 
be. As if an apparent retraction of matrimonial conſent, as when a wife conſents 
to another than her own huſband, or commits adultery, did not deliver a man from 


the bond of marriage by the judgments of CHRIST. There is an imperfection or 


cruelty in thoſe laws, which make marriage to laſt longer than a man in humanity 
may be judg*d to be a huſband, or a woman a wife. To think that religion de- 
ſtroys humanity, or to think that there is any defending of that by religion which 
will not hold in juſtice, or natural equity, is a vaſt error. 

Tux ſecond ſimilitude is this: Imperial power is not in the princes that are elefurs 
of — empire; wherfore it is not given by them, but applied by them 1o a certain 
perſon, = 

Tris is anſwer'd by PeTzRr, where he commands obedience to every ordinance 
of man (or, as ſom nearer the original, every power created by men) whether it 
be to the Roman emperor, as ſupreme, or to the proconſuls of Mia and Phrygia, 
as ſent by him; for this is the ſenſe of the Greec, and thus it is interpreted by GRo- 
ius. Now if the then Roman emperor were a creature of man, why not the now 
Roman emperor ? | | | 

Tux laſt ſimilitude runs thus: The power of life and death is not in the mullitude 
before they be a commonwealth ; for no privat man has the right of revenge; yet it is 
epply'd by them to ſom man, or political body of men. But if a man invades the life of 
another, that other, whether under laws or not under laws, has the right to defend 
his own life, even by taking away that (if there be no other probable remedy) of 
the invader. So that men are ſo far from having bin void of the power of life and 
death before they came under laws, that laws can never be ſo made as wholly to 
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THE PRE ROGATIVE 
deprive them of it after they com under them: wherfore the power of life and 


heath is deriv'd by the magiſtrat from, and confer'd upon him by the conſent or 


chirotonia of the people, wherof he is but a mere creature; that is to ſay, an or- 
dinance of man. | 

Tubus theſe candles being ſo far from lighting the houſe, that they dy in the 
ſocket, GroT1vs has bin no leſs bountiful than to grant us that the people have as 
much right (where there is no human creature or law to the contrary) to elect their 
churchmen, as merchants have to elect their ſeamen, travellers their guides, or a 
free people their king; which is enough a conſcience. Nor is Dr. Hammoxy 
ſtraiter handed: election, ſays he, was permitted by the apoſtles to the multitude, 
and therfore the ſame may be allow'd, always provided the (xzTa5noo ps) conſtituting 
be reſerv'd to the paſtors, or ordain'd doctors and preachers, And Dr. Seaman, 
upon condition the people will not ſay that it was don by their power, but think it 
fair that it was don by their conſent, 1s alſo very well contented. So all ſtands 
ſtreight with what I have heretofore propos'd. Let no man then ſay, whatever 
follows, that I drive at any ends or intereſts, theſe being already fully obtain'd and 
granted; nevertheleſs for truth ſake I cannot leave this diſcourſe imperfect. If a 
politician ſhould ſay that the election and the ordination of a Roman conful or pon- 
tiſex were not of like nature; that the xzaT&51#couer, contract of the ſenat of Rome 
with the people in the election of Numa (ut cum populus regem juſſiſſent, id fic ratum 
eſſet, ſi patres autores fierent) included or imply'd the ſoverain power to be in the 
tathers; that the conſent of this people was one thing, and their power another : 
if, I fay, he ſhould affirm theſe or the like in Athens, Lacedemon, or any other com- 
monwealth that is or has bin under the ſun, there would be nothing under the ſun 
more ridiculous than that politician. But ſhould men pretending to government 
of any kind be not oblig'd to ſom conſideration of theſe rules in nature and univer- 
ſal experience; yet I wonder how the word (x to conſtitute, with which 
they make ſuch a flouriſh, did not lead them, otherwiſe than they follow ; this, as 
it was ſaid of SoroN by AR1sTOTLE, being that which I have already ſhewn to be 
us'd both in the Greec of the Scripture, for the conſtitution of the ſanhedrim b 
Moszs, and in other authors for that of the ſenat by RomuLvs, each of which was 
then elected by the people: whence it may appear plainly that this is no word, as 
they pretend, to exclude popular ſuffrage, but rather to imply it. And indeed 
that it is of no ſuch nature as neceſſarily to include power, could not have bin over- 
ſeen in the New Teſtament, but voluntarily where (0 9 xab:5avlss rov ava) they are 
ſignify'd by it that conducted Paur. But they have miracles : ſuch indeed as have 
neither words nor reaſon for them, had need of miracles. And where are theſe 
ſame miracles ? why the apoſtles by the chirothe/ia or laying on of hands confer'd 
the Holy Ghoſt, So they did not only when they us'd that ceremony in reference 
to ordination, but when they us'd it not in that relation, as to thoſe that were 
newly baptiz'd in Samaria, men and women: now it is not probable, that theſe, 
who thould ſeem to have been numerous, were all ordain'd, at leaſt, the women; 
and ſo the miracle is to be attributed to the hands of the apoſtles, and not to ordi- 
nation in general. JosHua was full of the ſpirit (not becauſe he had been ordain'd 
by the chirotheſia, tor ſo had many of them that crucify'd Car1sT and perſecuted 
the apoſtles, but) becauſe Moss had laid his. hands upon them. 

WovuLd divines be contented that we ſhould argue thus: The chirotonia or ſut- 
frage of the people of ſrael at the firſt inſtitution was follow'd with miraculous in- 

dowments, 
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dowments, therfore whoever is elected by the people ſhall have the like? or what 
have they to ſhew why the argument is more holding as to their chirathe/ia, ſewing 
for above one thouſand years all the hierarchy and preſbytery laid together have 
don no more miracles than a pariſh clerc ? 

A conTINu'd miracle, as that the ſea ebbs and flows, the ſun always runs his 
admirable courſe, is nature, Intermitted nature, as that the waters of the red ſea 
were mountains, that the ſun ſtood ſtill in the dial of Anaz, is a miracle. To 
continue the latter kind of miracle were to deſtroy the former, that is, to diſſolve 
nature. Wherfore this is a certain rule, that no continu'd external act can be in 
the latter ſenſe miraculous. Now government, whether in church or ſtate, is 
equally a continu'd external act. An internal continu'd act may indeed be natural, 
or ſupernatural, as faith. 

A NATURAL man, being even in his own natural apprehenſion fearfully and cwon— 
derfully made, is by the continu'd miracle of nature convinc'd that the world had a 
Creator, and ſo coms to believe in that which is ſupernatural; whence it is that all 
nations have had ſom religion: and a ſpiritual man being convinc'd by the purity 
of Cyr1sT's doctrine, and the miracles wherby it was firſt planted, is brought to 
the Chriſtian faith. However CurisT may require ſuch continu'd faith or fpi- 
ritual exerciſe of his church as is ſupernatural, he requires not any ſuch continu'd 
act or bodily exerciſe of his church as is ſupernatural. But the government of the 
church is a continu'd act, or bodily exerciſe. It ſhould be heeded that to delude 
the ſenſe is not to do miracles, but to uſe impoſture. Now to perſuade us, that 
monarchical, ariſtocratical, popular, or mixt government have not always bin in 
nature, or that there has ever bin any other in the church, were to delude ſenſc. 
Wherfore give me leave (in which I am confident I ſhall uſe no manner of irre- 
verence to the Scripture, but on the contrary make the right uſe of it) to diſcourſe 
upon church-government according to the rules of prudence. 

Tus Goſpel was intended by Chriſt to be preach'd to all nations, which (princes 
and ſtates being above all things exceding tenacious of their power) is to me a 
certain argument that the policy of the church muſt be ſo provided for, as not to 
give any of them juſt cauſe of jealouſy, there being nothing more likely to obltruct 
the growth of religion: and truly the nearer I look to the Scripture, the more l am 
confirm'd in this opinion. 

Cur1sT being taken up into heaven, the firſt ordination that we find was that of 
the apoſtle MaTTH1as after this manner: 

Tus ariſtocracy of the church, that is the apoſtles, aſſembl'd the whole con- 
gregation of diſciples or believers at Jeruſalem, being in number one hundred and 
twenty, where PETER (it having as it ſhould ſeem bin ſo agreed by the apoſtles) was 
propoſer ; who ſtanding up in the midit of the diſciples, acquainted them, that 
wheras Jubas was gone to his place, the occaſion of their pretent meeting was to 
elect another apoſtle in his room: wherupon proceding to the ſuffrage, they ap- 
pointed two competitors, Joszpa and MaTTH1as, whole names being written cach 
in a ſeveral ſcrol, were put into one urn, and at the fame time two other lots, 
wherof one was a blank, and the other inſcrib'd with the word apaſtle, were put 
into another urn; which don, they pray'd and ſaid, Thou Lord, which ænotoeſt the 
bearts of all men, ſhew whether of theſe two thou haſt choſen. The prayer being 
ended, they gave forth their lots, and the lot fell upon Mau TUIAS (4 ]] 
Hela Tay ird Aw] and by this pſephiſma (the very popular word, and not only 
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Ads 1. 15. 


THE PREROGATIVE 


ſo, but being apply'd to the ballot, is the very literal and original ſignification) he 
was added to the cleven apoſtles. So you have the firſt way of ordination in the 
church, after Chriſt was taken up into heaven, perform'd by the election or che. 
tonia of the whole church. 

Now except any man can ſhew that Mar TRHTASs ever receiv'd the impoſition of 
hands, theſe ſeveral things are already demonſtrated. Firſt, that the chirotonia is 
not only the more antient way of ordination in the commonwealth of 7/ael, but in 
the church of CHñaIS r. Secondly, that the chirotheſia or impoſition of hands is no 
way neceſſary to ordination in the Chriſtian church. Thirdly, that the diſciplin of 
the Chriſtian church was primitively popular; for to ſay that in regard of the 
apoſtles it was ariſtocratical, is to forget that there is no ſuch thing, without a mix- 
ture of ariſtocracy, that is without the ſenat, as a popular government in nature. 
Fourthly, that ordination in the commonwealth of Oceana being exactly after this 
pattern, is exactly according to the diſciplin of the church of CHRIST. And 
fifthly, that ordination and election in this example are not two, but one and the 
ſame thing. 8 

Tus laſt of theſe propoſitions having bin affirm'd by Mr. Hosss, Dr. HAM MOD 
tells him plainly, that his aſſertion is far from all truth: let us therfore conſider 
the doctor's reaſons, which are theſe; ſeeing the congregation, ſays he, is affirm'd by 
the gentleman to have ordain'd, and it is plain by the words of St. Luk that God 
elecled, election and oraination by this example muſt be diſtin things: which in an- 
other place going about to fortify with this argument, that it was don by lottery, 
and SOLOMON ſays, The lot is at the diſpoſing of the Lord, he utterly overthrows 
without and beyond help; for in this SoLomon not denying, but rather affirmin 


that he was choſen king by the people, plainly ſhews that election by the people is 


election by God. Where it is affirm'd, that God rais'd up judges in Iſrael, it is 
not deny'd that the people elected them. The doctor is at it in Marmonipes 
more than once, that the Divine Majeſty reſted upon ſuch as were ordain'd by impoſition 
of hands. But wheras it is affirm'd by Marmonipes more often, that when he 
people (eccleſia dei) or congregation of Iſrael aſſembPa, then the Divine Majeſty, or 
the Holy Ghoſt reſted upon them; of this he never takes any notice. The people, 
whether in Jrael, Athens, Lacedemon, or Rome, never aſſembl'd for enacting of 
laws, or election of magiſtrats, without ſacrifice and imploring the aſſiſtance of 
God, to whom when their work was perform'd, they always attributed the whole 
reſult or election: and would the doctor have Chriſtians to allow him but a piece? 
for wheras God electing there had, in the ſenſe both of Fews and Heathens, his 
choice of all, God electing here had, in the ſenſe of divines, but his choice of two, 


which were next this or none, but that indeed where he has not the whole he has 


none at all. Is that then far from all truth, which the gentleman, or that which 
the divine has ſaid, either in this part, or where he adds, that the hundred and 
twenty in the text are never mention'd but once, and then it is in a parentheſis ? 1 
will but tranſcribe the place. TM 
AND in thoſe days PeTER flood up in the midſt of the diſciples, and ſaid (the 
number of the names together were about an hundred and twenty) &c. Are the diſ- 
ciples in the parentheſis, or out of it? are they but once mention'd, and that is in 
a parentheſis ? or are they but once number'd, and that is in a parentheſis? if a 
gentleman ſhould do thus, what would they ſay ? or, what were ill enough to be 
dad? but to mend the text, and bring the diſciples into the parentheſis, they have 
Cl BEOS more 
| Ld 
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ore ways than one; wheras the Heathen people, while the prieſts were willing, Char 
mix'd theſe dutys with devotions, divines will not ſuffer a Chriſtian people upon wy 
like occaſions to pray: for where it is ſaid, They pray'd, it went before, hey ap- 

ted two, and it follows, they gave ont their lots; which antecedent and con- 
ſequent, if the people pray'd, muſt be equally underſtood of them, and fo they 
could be no parentheſis. Therfore pray they muſt not, or divines are loſt, But 
how will they ſilence them? to ſhew you this art l muſt tranſcribe the heads cf the 
chapter. 

Tus apoſtles being return'd from Mount Olive: to Jeruſalem, went up into an 
upper room, where abode both Petr and James, and Joux, and AupREW, James Verſe 13. 
the ſon of AueymEvs, and SIMON ZELOTES, and Jupas the brother of James. 

AND in thoſe days PeTeR flood up in the midſt of the diſciples, and ſaid (the 15. 


number of names together were about one hundred and twenty) 
ME N and brethren, | 16. 
O F theſe men which accompany'd with us all the time that the Lord Jeſus went in 21. 

and out amongſt us, 

MUST one be ordain'd to be a witneſs with us of his reſurrection. 22, 
AND they appointed two, Jostrn and MaTTHI1 as. 23. 


AND they pray d, and ſaid, Thou Lord which knoweſt the hearts of all men, eco 24» 
whether of theſe two thou haſt choſen. | 

AND they gave forth their lots, and the lot fell upon MaTTH1as, » covxale}ngic0n 
pla Tay dvd ee A τ . ]ã Au, 

Tuner whom Pre acquainted that one muſt be ordain'd, one would verily be- 
lieve were the hundred and twenty diſciples, in the midſt of whom he ſtood up, 
and made the propoſition; and ſo much the rather, becauſe this was no more than 

the apoſtles knew before, and (in all right underſtanding of government and ſenſe) 
were already agreed upon, it being the office of the ariſtocracy or ſenat in a com- 
monwealth (and ſuch exactly were the apoſtles in the church) upon all new orders 
or elections to be made; firſt, to debate and determin by themſelves, and then to 
propoſe to the chirotonia or ultimat reſult of the people. But divines ſay abſolutely 
no, which word to make good, they appointed two, and they pray'd, and they gave 
forth their lots, being ſentences that ſtand plainly together, or hunt in couples, 
mult leap ſheer over nine verſes, PzTEeR's whole oration (which by this means is no 
more than a parentheſis neither) and over the hundred and twenty diſciples, with- 
out touching a hair of their heads, to light plum upon the thirteenth verſe, and the 
eleven apoſtles ! never man us'd his grammar ſo ſince he threw it at a pear tree! Gretiue, 
yet that Cur ysosToM (who underſtood Greec) allows of no ſuch conſtruction, is 
confefs'd by the learnedſt of this opinion; and wheras they fly to the Latin fathers, 

that retreat is wholly cut off by Da vip BLunveL in his very learned treatiſe of the 

right of the people in the church-government. | | 

BuT what do we ſtand upon words ? are theſe ſuch wherof the things to which 

they relate may be interpreters? or to what things can they relate but the inſtitu- 

tion of the ſanhedrim by Moses? that at the inſtitution of the ſanhedrim the com- 

petitors were elected by the ſuffrage of the wag 5 and from thence that the ballot 

of 1/rael conſiſted not only of a lot but of a ſuffrage too, has bin already demon- 
ſtrated out of Scripture z and that the election of Marrhlas was by the ballot of 
Iſrael is no leſs apparent in itſelf, than fully confeſs'd upon the place by GroTivs. . 
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Bock II. 


— 
Demonſtra- 
tion that God 
T ever or- 
dain'd any 
policy eccle- 
ſiah ic il or 
civil, but 
upon the prin- 
ciples of hu- 
man pru- 
dence. 
Joſh. 9. 11. 


ſcrib'd out of Rome or Venice. Let them that would have the government be 


Ariſt. 2. lib. 2. 
Cc, 10. 


Pol. 5. 8. 
C. 9. 


Second way 

of ordination 

in the church 
| of Chriſt, 


THE PREROGATIVE 


© THEy that under color of religion in matter of government, ſlight prudence, 
are miſtaken, or do not mean honeſtly. Neither Gop nor Cazi1sT ever inſtituted 
“ any policy whatſoever upon any other principles than thoſe of human prudence. 
* The embaſſadors ſent from the Gibeonites to 83 deliver their meſſage in this 
* manner: zhe elders and all the inhabitants of our country ſpake to us, ſaying, go 
„ meet them, and ſay to them, Me are your ſervants; therfore now make ye a league 
* withus, They that had power to ſend embaſſadors and to make a league with 
* a foren nation, had ſoverain power; this ſoverain power was in the elders, or 
« ſenat, and in the people of Gibeon : wherfore God conſtituting his commonwealth 
<* for the main orders (that is to ſay, the ſenat and the people) upon the ſame prin- 
&* ciples on which the Gileonites had long before built theirs, laid his foundations 
* upon no other than human prudence. So for the inferior courts they were 
* tranſcrib'd by Moszs out of the commonwealth of Midian, upon advice of 
* JETHRO his Ather in law. According to ſuch patterns was Jae fram'd, and 
by that of T/ael this firſt policy of the church of Cas ſo exactly, as (/n, 
* comparaiſon) any man fhall ſhew the commonwealth of Oceana to have bin tran- 


* 


* ſomwhat between earth and heaven, conſider this place. 

Non is the eccleſiaſtical policy only ſubject to human prudence, but to the 
ſame viciſſitudes alſo wherto human prudence is ſubject, both in her own nature, 
and as ſhe is obnoxious to the ſtate wherin ſhe is planted, and that inavoidably ; as 
I com now to demonſtrat by the alterations which happen'd even in the age of the 
apoltles themſelves : for this at the election of MaTTH1as being alter'd, the next 
form of eccleſiaſtical policy introduc'd in their times, is reſembl'd by GRorius to 
that of Athens, of which, for the better clearing of what follows, it is neceſſary 
that I firſt ſay ſomthing by way of introduction, | 

Tur theſmetheie, being in number fix, were magiſtrats of the higheſt dignity, 
power, and rank in Athens. "Theſe, ſays Ar1sTOTLE, were elected by the chiro- 
tonia or ſuffrage of the people; and ſays PoLLux, being elected underwent the in- 
quiſition of the ſenat, where they were to anſwer to thoſe interrogatorys, whether 
they werfhip'd the Ged of their countrys ? Whether they bad bin dutiful to their parents ? 
born arms for the commonwealth ? paid dutys or taxes! in which particulars the 
ſenat being latisfy'd, ey were ſworn and crown'd with myrtle: which coms to this, 
that the /zara51couer) or conſtitution being reſerv'd to the ſenat, the theſmotbete 
were elected by the chirotonia of the people. Now tho the government of Athens 
throout the citys of Af (being molt of them of the like model) was moſt known, 
I will not fay that the apoſtles wrote their orders out of Athens, but ſeeing all po- 
litical inſtitutions mult needs be according to human prudence, and there is nothing 
to be written out of this but what will fall even with ſom other government that 15 
or has bin, I may ſay, as GroTrvs has ſaid before me, that the frame of church 
government in the inſuing example was after the manner of Athens. 

I TEN the number of the diſciples, or believers, was multiply'd, there aroſe a 
murmuring among ſuch of the Jews as having bin bred in Alexandria or other parts, 
were for their language (which was Greec) partly ſtrangers, againſt the Hebrecos or 
converted Jerws, that ſpoke their own language, as if theſe indeed us'd them like 
ſtrangers, their widows being negleted,, or not dealt ſo hberally withal, as thole oc 
the Jlebrets in the contributions due for their conſtant maintenance. 
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Hnxzurom the twelve apoſtles, after the manner of the ſenat, having without Chap. V. 
all queſtion debated the buſineſs among themſelves, as appears by the ſpeech upon 
which they were agreed, aſſembl'd the people, which is ſtill ſenatorian, or call'd 
the multitude of the diſciples to them, and ſaid, it is not reaſon that we ſhould 
leave preaching, or the word of God, to be taken up with this, tho charitablc, 
nay, ſeeing we have introduc'd community of goods, moſt juſt and neceſſary im- 

loyment of providing food and cloathing: for every one of our fellowſhip or com- 
munity (the Chriſtians in theſe times, much after the manner of the Lacedemonian 
convives, us'd to eat in publick and together) to do this as it ought to be don, were 
to becom caterers, and be taken up in ſerving tables, wherfore, brethren, (take the. 
wiſe men and underſtanding, and known among you) look out ſeven men of honeſt 
report, full of the Holy Ghoſt, and of wiſdom (ds nara5ioojur inc 17s Xe Taverns) whon 
we may appoint over this buſineſs. 

THIS ſaying, that is, this propoſition of the ſenat or apoſtles, pleas'd the whole 

- multitude, (hke that of Moss, the thing which thou haſt ſaid is good for us to do) ſo 
they choſe STEPHEN, Phirir, PROcnoRUs, Nicanor, Timon, PaRMENAS, and 


Nicol as, whom being elected, they /et before the apoſtles, who when they had pray'd, 
laid their hands upon them. 


Wuar fuller demonſtration can be given of any thing, than that in this example 
ordination and election are one and the ſame, that this was confer'd by the chirotonia 
of the people? if there be any poſſible way of making this clearer, it muſt be by 
oppoſition : wherfore let us ſee what divines have to ſay to the contrary. 4 

GROTIUS gives us all we aſk from this place, which he gives for nothing, 9 


— 


7 


becauſe it concerns not the election of paſtors, but of deacons. As if STePnen 1 
and PnILIr had not only bin preachers of the Goſpel, but don miracles. What l 
Pr. SEaMan denys or grants in relation to the ſame, I have indeavor'd to under- if 
ſtand, but it will not do. Dr. Hammonn is fo plain, that his objections may be |: 
of uſe, He, to prove that the ordination of theſe deacons was not in the chirotonia 1 
of their diſciples, but in the ch:rothefia of the apoſtles, has theſe arguments: . 

THERE be two things diftinitly ſet down, election, permitted to the people, and * 
the (xara5nooper) conſtituting reſerv'd to the apoſtles. L 


To which I anſwer, that there were two things ſet down by the Athenian law, | 
election of the theſmothetæ by the people, and the (xzr25450urr) conſtituting of them of 


by the ſenat ; yet that the ordination was in the power, and that the power was in \ 
the people of Athens : he that makes a doubt, is not reſolv'd whether the moſt po- bi 
pular commonwealth that ever was, were a democracy. | | *. 

Bur, ſays he, his looking out of men, or chuling, was permitted to the muilitude 4 
by the apoſtles with theſe three bounds : firſt, to take ſeven, neither more nor fewer :- * 
ſecondly, thoſe men generally known and well reputed of : and thirdly, full of the ſpirit, * 
and of diſcretion or parts fit for government, To which I anſwer, that the election 7. 


of the theſmothetæ was permitted by the law to the people of Athens with theſe three 
bounds ; firſt to take ſix, neither more nor fewer: ſecondly, thoſe generally known 
and reputed of: thirdly, in ſuch eſtimation for their honeſty and ability for govern- 

ment, as in their conſciences (to which alſo they made oath) they ſhould judg fitteſt 
for the commonwealth. Yet is all this ſo far from any proof that Athens was no 
democracy, or that the ſoverain power, whether in enacting of laws, or election of 
magiſtrats by the lot or the ſuffrage (inſtitutions equally popular) was not in the 
people, that it amounts to the ſtrongeſt argument that the people were 1 
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THE PREROGATIVE 


Book II. and the commonwealth was democratical. Could truth deſire greater advantage 
L—— than redounds from ſuch oppoſition ? we have another example of the ſame model, 


AQs 13. 


Acts 15. 22, 


in which becauſe it has bin paraphras'd upon already in the introduction, I ſhall be 
briefer here. In the church of Antioch, where the diſciples were now becom ſo 
numerous, that they began to be call'd Chriſtians, there were among them pro- 
phets : ſo being afſembl'd on occaſion, as I conceive, of giving an extraordinar 

commiſſion after the manner of the people of Athens when they elected ambaſſadors, 
or (that I may avoid ſtrife upon a point ſo indifferent) to chuſe two new apoſtles, 
the Holy Ghoſt ſaid, ſeparat me BAkNABAs and Saul, for the work wherto I have ap- 


pointed them: that is (for ſo it is render'd by all interpreters) the Holy Ghoſt ſpake 


thoſe words by the mouths of the prophets. Now the prophets being well known 
for ſuch, this ſuffrage of theirs was no ſooner given, than. (as one that can allow 
prophets to be leading men may eaſily think) follow'd by all the reſt of the congre- 
gation : ſo the whole multitude having faſted and pray'd, the molt eminent among 
them, or the ſenatorian order in that church, laid their hands upon Paul, and 
BAarNaBas, Who being thus ſent forth by the Holy Ghoſt, departed to Seleucia. 
To evade this apparent election, or chirotonia of the whole congregation, wherby 
theſe apoſtles or ambaſſadors to the churches of the Gentils were ordain'd, divines 
have nothing to ſay; but that they were elected by the Holy Ghoſt : as if the chirotenia 


of the people were more excluſive to election by the Holy Ghoſt, than the chiro- 


theſia of the ariſtocracy, for which in the mean time they contend. But if neither 
of theſe were indeed excluſive of the Holy Ghoſt, how is it poſſible in this frame 
(where tho of natural neceſſity an ariſtocracy muſt have bin included, yet the ari- 
ſtocracy is not in the text ſo much as diſtinguiſh'd from the people, or once nam'd) 
that the power, and ſo the ordination ſhould not have bin in the people? The coun- 
ci] of the apoſtles, of the elders, and of the whole church at Feruſalem, and other 
councils, not of apoſtles, nor of the whole church, in other times or places, us'd 
this form in their acts; it ſeems good to the Holy Ghoſt, and to us: but dos this, 


whether a true or a pretended ſtile, exclude that act from being an act of that whole 


Third way of 
ordination in 
the church of 
Chiiſt, 

Grot, ad 
1 Tim. 4. 14. 


Chriſt, This therfore thus taken up by the apoſtles from the Fews, is a clear de- 


council? or how coms it to paſs that becauſe Pavr and BAR NABASͤ were ſeparated 
by the Holy Ghoſt, they were not ordain'd by the chirotonia of the whole Chriſtian 
peopie at Antioch ? | at | 

Tas chirotbeſia can be no otherwiſe underſtood in nature, nor ever was in the 
commonwealth of the Jews, than election by the few: and fo even under the mere 
chirothęſia, ordination and election were not two, but one and the ſame thing. If 


Moss ordain'd Josava his ſucceſſor by the chirothęſia, he elected Jos gu his ſuc- 


ceſſor by the chirothe/ia ; and for what reaſon mult it be otherwiſe with the chirotonia ? 
that a Phariſee could do more with one hand, or a pair of hands, than a Chriſtian 
church or congregation can do with all their hands, is a doctrin very much for the 
honor of the true religion, and a ſoverain maxim of eccleſiaſt ical policy. 

Tus third conſtitution of church-government in Scripture (whether conſiſting of 
biſhops or preſbyters, between which at this time a man ſhall hardly find a differ- 
ence) runs wholly upon the ariſtocracy, without mention of the people, and is 


therfore as e by GroTius to the ſanbedrim of Iſrael, as that came to be in 


theſe days; from whence divines alſo generally and truly confeſs that it was taken 
up: to which I ſhall need to add no more, than that it is an order for which there 
is no precept, either in the Old Teſtament of God, or in the New Teſtament of 


monſtration 
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OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


monſtration that the government of the church, in what purity ſoever of the 
times, nay tho under the inſpection of the apoſtles themſelves, has bin obnoxious 
to that of the ſtate wherin it was planted. The /anhedrim, from the inſtitution of 
the chirothefia, for a conſtant order, conſiſted of no other ſenators than ſuch only as 
had bin ordain'd by the impoſition of hands; which came now to be confer'd by 
the prince, in the preſence, or with the aſſiſtance of the ſanbedrim. The ſame 
order was obſerv'd by the Jewiſh ſynagogues, of which each had her archon; nor 
would the Jets converted to the Chriſtian faith, relinquiſh the law of Moses, 
wherto this way of ordination, among other things, tho erroneouſly, was vulgarly 
attributed : whence in the church, where it conſiſted of converted Jews, ordination 
was confer'd by the archon, or firſt in order of the preſbytery, with the aſſiſtance 
of the reſt. Hence Paul, in one place, exhorts Timotay thus: Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands 
of the preſbytery. And in another thus: herfore I put thee in remembrance, that 
thou ftir up the gift of God which is in thee by the putting on of my hands. 

I cRANT divines, that ordination by this time was wholly in the preſbytery ; 
what ſay they then to the diſtinction of ordination and election? are theſe ſtill two 
diſtinct things, or may we hence, at leaſt, compute them to be one and the ſame ? 
if they ſay yes, why then might they not have bin ſo before? if they ſay no, who, 
in this place, but the preſbytery, elected? why, ſays Dr. Hammony, it is plain 
that the ſpirit of prophecy elected. But to give account of no more than is already 
perform'd, were the ſpirit of hiſtory rather than of prophecy, to which it appertains 
to tell things before they be don; as did the prophers now living in this church, 
that TiMoTay ſhould com to be ordain'd : ſo the place is interpreted by Grotivs: 
and how it ſhould be otherwiſe underſtood I cannot ſee. But putting the caſe ſom 
act preceded, as Saul and Davin were elected kings by prophecy; yet did ever 
man ſay that for this Saul or Davip were any whit the leſs elected kings by the 
people? to the contrary in every well-order'd commonwealth (a jove principium ) 
the diſpoſing of the lot, and of the ſuffrage too, has univerſally bin attributed to 
God. ; | 

Tre piety of divines in perſuading the people that God elects for them, and 
therfore they need not trouble themſelves to vote, is as if they ſhould perſuade 
them that God provides their daily bread, and therfore they need not trouble them- 
ſelves to work, To conclude this point with Dr. HAuMoxp's own words upon 
the ſame occaſion; this diſtinction of ordination and election is in divines tbe pro- 
creative miſtake, or ignorance producing all the reſt. 

Taz reaſon why Paul ordain'd now after this manner among the Jews, is to 
me an irrefragable argument that he ordain'd not after this manner among the Gen- 
tils: for wheras the firit ordination in the Chriſtian church, namely that of Mar- 
THIAS, was perform'd by the chirotonia, which by degrees came now in complacence 
with the Jews to the chirothefia ; it ſeems he was contented not to alter the worſt of 
political inſtitutions or cuſtoms, where he found them confirm'd by long and 
univerſal practice: and if ſo, why ſhould any man think that he would go about 
to alter, or weed out the beſt, where they had taken like root ? that this admini- 
{tration of the Fews was of the very worſt, is clear in the nature of the politics, 
there being no example of a pure ariſtocracy or of a ſenat, ſuch as was now the 
lanhedrim, without a popular balance, that ever govern'd with juſtice, or was of 


any continuance, Nor was the chirotheſa, by which means this work came to 
1 7 effect 


Grot. ai Mat. 
19. 13. 


1 Tim. 4. 14. 


2 Tim. 1. 6. 


§. 106. 


F. 134. 


5. 111. 
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Book II. 
2 — 


Ep'tome of 
the common- 
wealth of 
Crete, 


THE PREROGATIVE 


effect in Jſrael, introduc'd by the prudence of God, but by the corrupt arts of 
men. Now that the governments at the ſame time of the Gertils, all balanc'd by 
the chirotonia of the people, were in their nature more excellent, and indeed more 
accommodated to ancient prudence, as it was introduc'd by God himſelf in the com- 
monwealth of J1/rael, has bin already ſufficiently prov'd : nevertheleſs, to refre{h 
your memory with one example more, 

CRET EL having bin (as is affirm'd by the conſent of authors) the moſt ancient, 
and the moſt excellent commonwealth in human ſtory, was founded by Raava- 
MAanTHus and Minos, an age before the Trejan war: theſe were held to have 
learnt their arts by familiar diſcourſe with JupirER, and from point to point to 
have fram'd their model according to his direction. Nor, tho' all acknowlege 
Minos to have bin a king, did he found his government upon any other than a 
popular balance, or a fundamental regard to the liberty of the people: for 7h: 
whole commonwealth was made up of theſe three parts, the college, the ſenat, and th: 
people. The college conſiſted of the annual magiſtrats call'd the coſmi: theſe had the 
whole extentive power, ſom in leading forth the armies, and others in judging the peo- 
ple; which functions were accordingly afſign'd by the orders to each in particular. That 
which was common to them all, was to propoſe ſuch things as they had debated or pre- 
par'd in their college or council, to the ſenat. T he ſenat being eledtive for life, was the 
council, to which appertain'd the debate of whatever was to be propos d to the congre- 
gation. The congregation, or aſſembly of the people of Crete, had not the right of (e- 
bate; but in enacting of laws, and election of magiſtrats, had the ultimate reſult of the 
commonwealth. Such was the copy after which Lycuseus wrote himſelf to famous 
a legiſlator. And thus ſtood this frame to the ſix hundred and eighth year ©: 
Nome; when this people, having bin too favourable to pirates then infeſting thoi. 
ſeas, turn'd the arms of the Romans upon themſelves; and by theſe, under the 
conduct of Quinctus MeTtLLus, thence calPd CRETIcus, Me was made a pro- 
vince : tho* the chief cities being firſt freed, it ſhould ſeem (by Cictro's ſecond 
oration againſt Aulony) that the whole ifland was at length reſtor'd to her angie 
liberty. However by the manner obſerv'd by the Romans, as was ſhewn, in p1o- 
vincial government, the cities under their magiſtrats (who while the commonweal:!, 
was a province perhaps might have exercis'd the office of the com) were not yet 
depriv'd of their popular aſſemblies, at leaſt in their diſtinct cities, clecting all ma- 
giſtrats for their (uo pis) peculiar or domeſtic government. Such was the [tate 
of Crete, when Paut, having appeal'd from the Jews to CSA, and being there- 
upon conducted by lea towards Rome, touch'd in his way upon this iſland, where 
he left Tirus to conſtitute elders of every city. The word (xa ] conſtituſe, 
our divines will have to ſignify ordain by impoſition of hands, and impoſition of hands 
to ſignify an act of power excluding the people. But why Paul, who among the 
Jews had comply'd with their cuſtoms, ſhould injoin; or how Tirus, had it bin 
ſo injoin'd, ſhould accompliſh this where the power was popular, they have nos 
ſhewn nor conſider'd. Jo introduce religion or government there be but two ways, 
either by perſuaſion, or by force. To perſuade the people of Crete, in whom was 
the power, to this new way of ordination, Titus mult have ſpoken to this effect : 
Men of Crete, Mixos being @ king, could not chuſe but have à natural inclination u 
popular power , wherfore his pretence that Jupir ER told him, power was to be in th: 
people, may be ſuſpected to have bin imagin'd merely for his own ends: or this is a ce 
{ain ſigu that Jue1TtR 7s no true, but a frign'd Cod; ſecing the true God will have 


1 
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that the people ſhould have no power at all, but that ſuch, upon whom his ambaſſadors 


ſhall confer power, be without all diſpute obeyd. How ! are you ſtarting at this ! are 


you ſolicitous for your commonwealth ! it is true, that upon carnal principles er human 
prudence, without power in the people there can be no commonwealth : but Iſrael was a 
commonwealth without power in the people; where Moss made all the laws by the 
power inveſted in him by God, and created all the magiſtrats, not by popular ſuffrage, 
but by his chirotheſia. Wherfore, men of Crete, know ye, that on whomſoever I lay 

hands, the ſame is in all ſpiritual affairs, or matters of church-government, to be 
obey'd by you, after the ſame manner that you have hitherto obey'd ſuch magiſtrats or 
prieſts as have bin ordain'd by your own elefion, or chirotonia. Of what other nature 
the arguments of T1Tus to the pretended purpole could have bin, I am not able 
to imagine; nor how this ſhould have done leſs than provoke the people to a dan- 
gerous jealouſy of ſuch a doctrine. But divines, to ſet all ſtreight, think it enough 
to repeat the words of Paul to Tirus in Greec : For this cenje left I thee in Crete 
(ha xaragions ToAw wpereuriees) that thou ſhouldſt ordain elders in every city, It is true 
that DeMosTHeNEs ſpeaks ſomwhat like words concerning the expedition of Pluie 
of Macedon 1n Peloponneſus (ew n roc £Y £1905 & rar TH H XATESTTE) When be 
had ordain'd tyrants in every city: but then Puitir had an army; what army did 
Paul leave with T1Tus ? or if he ordain'd his elders neither of theſe two ways, | 
{ce no other than that only by the known and legal chirotc1ia or ſuffrage of the 
people. But if this be clear, the clergy com from Crete, not upon the wings of 
Titus, but of Icarus, whoſe ambitious wax is diſſolv'd by the lun. 

So much, I conceive, is now diſcover'd concerning church- government, as may 
ihew that it was not of one, but of three kinds, each obnoxious to the nature of 
the civil government under which it was planted; in as much as the chirotonia, or 
ballot of 1ſ-ael, being firſt introduc'd pure, and without any mixture, as at the or- 
dination of MaTTH1as, came afterwards to receive ſome mixture of the chir9thefra, 
as in the ordination of STEPHEN ; and laſt of all by excluding the people, to de- 
generat wholly into the chirotheſia of the preſbytery, as in the ordination of T1- 
MOTHY : all this by the teſtimony of Scripture, and in the purelt times, even the 
ace of the apoſtles. Whence my undertaking to ſhew that as CH AHS intended 
his doctrin ſhould be preach'd to all nations, ſo he intended his diſciplin ſhould be 
ſuch as might ſute with any government (as indeed, if the choice of any of theſe 
three be lawful, it dos exactly) is, I hope, perform'd. For where the government 
is popular, it is the ſame with the firſt ; where it is ariſtocratical or monarchical, it 
agrees with the laſt; and where it is mix'd, it is between both, and reſponſible to 
the ſecond. Of theſe three in the farther exerciſe of their natural and intended 
compliance with human prudence, it may be convenient to give tom fuller exem- 
plication, | 

Tnar any other ordination than that of the firſt kind for the original authority 
or practice of it, whether in the commonwealth of ae or in the church of Chriſt, 
and indeed for the prerogative of the ſame in nature, ſhould have bin introduc'd by 
the apoſtles, where it might, much leſs where the nature of the civil policy would 
admit of no othe-, is neither probable by Scripture nor reaſon; whence it is that 


in the citys of Lycaonia and Piſidia, the government of theſe being then popular, 


we do not find any mention at all of the chirotheſia, the apoſtles in theſe places 
(Xeipororioaures mpeofSuripes xar ,n) Chirotonizing elders in every congregation. 
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THE PREROGATIVE 


To evade this place, our adverſarys turn tail to the things, and make thej- 
whole flight at the words. In taking one of them into the diſputation, I ſhall 
take in all, for they run all upon the ſame quotations, or with little additions. 

THAT the word chirotonizing, ſays Dr. Hammond, in this place fignifies no mor: 
than ordaining by the impoſition of hands, is not ſo generally acknowleg'd by late writers, 
but that it may be uſeful to give ſom few teſtimonies out of thoſe writers which were 
neareſt the times of the Scripture. Thus Puiro Jupæus of Josten (Carnie; Yaacys, 
£xeiporoviiro) he was ordain'd governor of all Egypt under the king. So again of Moses 
(nytpay exeiporoviiro) He was conſtituted their ruler. So of Aaron's ſons (iepeis exepor cu 
God conſtituted them prieſts. ALEXANDER ſon! of AnTiocyus EPIPHANES Writes 40 
JonaTHAN ( XE1poToviuety Te apX epic) We ( in the regal ſtile ) conſtitute thee high Prieſt. 
Lucian ſays of HEPHESTION (Oeov XE100TIVT, TH re TETEAEYTMXOTE) that ALEXANDER 
made him a God when he was dead. ApPIAN (which is added out of GrorTirs, 
whence molt of the reſt is taken) to ſignify election of magiſtrats made by the Ao. 
man emperors, uſes no other word; and later writers ſpeak of ſom that were chi- 
rotoniz*'d emperors by their fathers. For the uſe of the word among Chriſtian writers, 
take one place in the author of the conſtitutions for many; CLEMENT after the death if 
Linus (*:x#p5r6vn7%) was ordain'd biſhop of Rome by PETER. But what need any 
more? CarisT's diſciples are ſaid (wgoxexeiporomuiver vero Ts Os) deſign'd or forecon- 
ſtituted by God the witneſſes of his reſurrection: by all which that of Paur and Ban- 
NABAS (Xeporovioaures mpereuripes xaT exxAnciay) is but conſtituting or creating elders 
in every church. J/herfore they that have look'd ſo far back to the original, as tt 
think it neceſſary to render the word create by ſuffrages, are ſure guilty of a very impcr- 
tinent nicety. I promiſe you had this bin againſt one of our doctors, it might have 
bin a rude charge; but it is only againſt Erasmus, Beza, Diopari, and ſuch as 
took upon them to tranſlate the Switz, French, Italian, Belgic, and (till the epi- 
copal correction) the Eugliſb bibles. And what apparent cauſe is there of ſuch 
confidence? what neceſſity is there even in the places alleg*d why the word chirotc1i; 
ſhould be underſtood in the ſenſe impos'd? the people of Egyp?, till having ſo! 
their lands they came to loſe their popular balance, were not ſervants to PhaRr ac : 
wherfore when Josten was made governor over all Egypt they were free: now 
that a king ſhould make a governor of a free people without their conſent, or 1-1; 
advice as we ſay of his parlament, is altogether improbable, the rather becauſc a 
proteCtor, in the abſence or minority of the king, has bin no otherwiſe made in 
England, nor pretends the preſent protector to any other title than the like ch76-- 
tonia. But that Moss is ſaid by the ſame author (who affirm'd that he introduc'd 
the chirotonia in Iſrael) to have bin chirotoniz'd ruler of the people, can in my 
judgment be no otherwiſe than originally and literally taken, ſeeing God himlſeit 
was no otherwiſe made king in ae! than by the ſuffrage of the people. That the 
like muſt be underſtood of the ſons of AARON has been already ſhewn. The doctor 
is the firſt has told me, that the plural number for the royal ſtile is ſo ancient as 
EpiphAN ES: ſure I am it was not deriv'd from his Macedonian predeceſſors, for in 
the letters to the Athenians and the Thebans recited by DemosTHENEs, Prilie of 
Macedon writes in the ſingular number. But the letters of EPI THANES to Jon a- 
THAN muſt it ſeems import that he at ſingle hand (tho? the words carry double) had 
chirotoniz'd a high prieſt of the Jews: who can help it? fome princes have not 
only given out that their prieſts have been chirotoniz'd when they were not, but 
that themſelves have bin chirotoniz'd when there was no ſuch matter, When a 
| prince 
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prince ſays that he was chirotoniz'd or elected by the people, to talk of rhetoric is Chap. V. 
to have none. Divines in this caſe commonly underſtand it to be proper, or. 


literally meant; for to impoſe a new ſenſe is to ſpoil the word; and ſpoil the word, 
ſpoil the prince. LociAx is a drol, and intends a jeſt, but not fo good a one, as 
that he of all others ſhould come neareſt to help up with a hierarchy. For the 
chirotonia, or election of the Roman magiltrats by the ſuffrage of te people or of 
the army, every man knows that it is literal : Soibas himlelt interpreting the word 
by this very example; where he affirms it to ſignify election or ratification by the 
many. The quotation out of the conſtitutions, with thoſe of Biſhop Brisoxn, and 
others out of the Greek fathers, and out of councils, do not only imply the word 
chirotonia, but the thing, while they all relate to that kind of ordination, which 
being in thoſe churches yet adminiſter'd as at the ordination of STernex, was not 
conferr'd without the conlent of the people. But it is above all, that labouring to 
prove the chirotonia and the chirotheſia to be the fame thing, they ſhould rely moſt 
upon the place where the apoſtles are ſaid (Tgoxexc4c0/omnptiver vs r Os) to have bin 
forechirotoniz'd by God; as if it were clear in this, that God ordain'd the apoſtles 
by the laying on of hands, for ſo it muſt be underſtood, or it makes no more for 
them than for us. Or if they mean it only to ſhew that the word chirotonia or 
ſuffrage is us'd for ſome ordination. that cannot be taken in our ſenſe; fo the word 
chirothefia (ini brows x£rewy) or laying on of hands, where Ax Ax IAS being neither 
biſhop nor preſbyter, but only a diſciple, that is, a Chriſtian, lays his hands upon 
Paul, is us'd for ſome ordination that cannot be taken in their ſenſe; or a man not 
ordain'd may ordain as well as they: for to ſay that the call was extraordinary, 
where thu like is, or is pretended, will avail little. But there is no need that we 
ſhould go ſo near the wind; wherfore to give them all theſe places in their own 
ſenſe, even till we come to the cities in queſtion. What word in any language 13 
not ſomtimes, nay frequently, us'd in ſome other than the proper ſenſe? With 
what elegance, if this be forbidden, can any man write or ſpeak? Is a word like 
a woman, that being taken with a metaphor, it can never be reſtor'd to the origl— 
nal virtue? If chirotonia has, as divines pretend, loſt all other but their fignifica- 
tion, how ſhall we underſtand it in 1/azah, or where PauL ſpeaks it of the brother 

(Xcipdlornfivla vio tw exxhnoiar) chirotoniz'd, or choſen by the churches * Certainly in 
this one place at leaſt it is of our ſenſe, and in the word weoxexupsolovn;atver it is but 
once yet in all the New Teſtament of any other; ſo that if we gain the place in 
controverſy, we have it twice of our ſenſe in Scripture for once not in theirs, but 
in any other: and in human authors, they will not ſo much as pretend to have it 
once for them for a hundred tunes for us; which is pretty well for the vindication 
of the property of one word, and ſomwhat more perhaps than can be don for 
another, But in the ſenſe of words that are ſomtimes properly and ſomtimes 1m- 
properly taken, may we admit of the things wherof they are ſpoken for inter- 
preters? Or if lillys and roſes have bin almoſt as often ſaid of ladys cheeks, muſt 
we underſtand them no otherwiſe when we are ſpeaking of gardens ? 

Yes, ſays Dr. Hammonny, and therfore to ſay of the apoſtles Paul, and Bar- 
NABAS, that they created elders by their own ſufſrages, is no more than to ſay that they, 
Jointly did create, and indeed being but two, there could be no place for ſuffrages , and 
to affirm they did it by the ſuffrages of others, is not agreeable to the pretended uſe of 


the word; for where it is usd of chuſins by ſufſrages, as when the people are ſaid 19. 


chiratonixe, it is certain that their own, and not others ſuffrages,. are meant by it. 
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350 THE PRE ROGATIVE 


Book II. IT were hardly poſſible to have contriv'd a greater number of affirmations in ſo ſma!) 
Ly &@ compaſs, nor to have gone farther in them from all truth. Phraſes, as words, are 


His own ar. ©O be underſtood according to the rule and law of ſpeech, which is uſe : and thu; 
ron oe that the apoſtles created elders by their own ſuffrages, is not ſaid z that they did it 


$118, by the ſuffrage of others, is neceſſarily imply'd; as alſo that the people are un- 
derſtood to chirotonize as well when it is ſaid of the preſidents of their aſſemblys, 
as of themſelves. 


Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis. 


Wurx a man is ſaid to build a houſe, or marry a daughter, he is not underſtood 
to be the maſon, or the bridegroom : but the apoſtles built churches in theſe citys; 
therfore the people were not the maſons. The apoltles marry'd CHRIST to thefe 
nations; thertore the people gave not their conſent or ſuffrage ; what a conſtruction 
were this in ordinary diſcourſe or writing, and yet in the language, as I may ſay, 

| of a commonwealth the phraſe is more uſual. How often dos DEMOSTHENES ſpeak 

De Coron. of his laws (/ee-my pſephiſma, peruſe my law) and thoſe of other privat men? after 
* which copy the parte, or laws in the commonwealth of Venice, are call'd by tlie 
names of the propoſers as were thoſe of Rome, Rupilia, Cornelia, Trebonia; in 

which manner we have PoyvNIxG's law, and ſom ſtatutes bearing no other ſtile than 

enatted by the king's moſt excellent majeſty, which nevertheleſs are known to have bin 

all enacted by the parlament. Thus the laws of Moss, Rap Maxrhus, Mixos, 
LycuRGus, SoLon, RomuLvs, king EpwarD, were (leges et conſuetudines quas 

vulgus elegerit ) ſuch as the people had confirm'd or choſen by their chrrotonia. But 

they may ſay, granting you this uſe of ſpeech in relation to laws, what have you of 

this kind for elections? The exception is nice, but to leave none: 

Tur high ſherits in England propoſing to their countys the names of ſuch as 
ſtand, are ſaid to elect parlament-men. They that thus propoſe competitors to the 
great council in Venice are call'd electors, and ſaid to elect the magiſtrats. The 
proedri, certain magiſtrats to whom it belong'd to put the queſtion in the repre- 
ſentative of the people of Athens, conſiſting of one thouſand, were ſaid (92x uplovizy 

Demoſt. cont. wo¹,:H) to give or make the ſuffrage. The zheſmothete, who were preſidents at the 
Timocrat. creation of magiſtrats, were ſaid (Fpzleyis xepdloveiv) to chirotonize the generals. 
Pol.1.3.c.3. Jostpnus renders thoſe words of God to Samuer, Hearken to the voice of the people 
Ant. I. 6. c. 4. (xeaeJu au os Xeipslovery ails Baninta.) I command thee to chirotonize them a king; which 
author vindicating Lukes for his underſtanding both of the Grecian cuſtoms, and 
property of ſpeech, at each of which he was expert, com up to the full and genuin 
interpretation of the place in controverſy, where Paul and BAN ABAS (Xeipdlo- 
vols als wperei|ipas nar exanciav) chirotonizing them elders in every congregation, 
can be no otherwiſe underſtood than that they here, as Mos xs at the inſtitution of 
the ſanhedrim, SamveL at the election of the king, the proedri at the paſſing of 
laws, the /be/mothbete at the creation of magiſtrats, the 8 in the great council 
of Venice, and the high ſherifs in the countys of England, were no more than preſi- 
dents of that chirotonia, which was given or made by the ſuffrage of the people. 
Waegryore the Greec is thus render'd by theſe ſeveral tranſlations of the Bible. 
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That of Beza, 
WHEN they had created them elders by ſuffrages in every congregation. 


The French, 
WHEN by the advice of the aſſemblys they had eftabliſh'd elders. 


The Talian, 
WHEN by the advice of the congregation they had conſtituted them elders. 


That of Diodati, 
WHEN they had ordain'd them in every church by the common votes of the elders. 


That appointed by the ſynod of Dort, 
WHEN in each church, by the holding up of hands, they had elected preſbyters. 


That us'd in England from the time of the Reformation till the 
Epiſcopal correction of the ſame, 
WHEN they had ordain'd them elders by eleflion in every congregation. 


InDEED the circumſtance of the place forbids any other conſtruction of the words; 
for if the ſuffrage or chirotonia (which were ſcarce lenſe) related to the apoſtles 
only, what needed they have don that in every congregation or church, which they 
might have don in any chamber or cloſet? The circumſtance of the action forbids 
any other conſtruction; for the people were aſſembl'd upon occaſion of election or 
creation of officers, which thing dos not ule to be don in aſſemblys gather'd for 
divine ſervice: beſides, theſe congregations were not always of one mind, but 
ſomtimes for ſacrificing to the apoſtles, ſomtimes tor ſtoning them, which are acts 
of power; wherfore they were political aſſemblys. Now theſe conſiſting alſo of a 
people, that had in their citys (quandam elocpiczy) the government of themſelves, 
hence ariſes the ſtrongeſt circumitance of all, forbidding any interpretation of the 
text that might exclude them from election of their own magiltrats, prieſts, or 
eccleſiaſtical elders, ſuch as had bin the Afarchs, tho heathen prelats, yet remem- 
ber'd by the Scripture as affectionat friends to Paul; or ſuch as were thoſe, tho 
to a better end, now ordain'd by the apoſtles. Wherfore GroT:ivs, notwitliſtan ing 
all the arts he uſes in other places to avoid this ſenſe, giving this note upon the 
text, yields, Tho chirotonizing may be ſaid of any election made by one, of by the few 
yet to the election in this place it is probable that the conſent of the people cas given, 
uo leſs being impiy'd in the beginning of the chapter, where the mullitude believ'd, where 
they were ſtir'd up, where they were evil affetted, and where part held with the Jews, 
and part with the apoſtles : which ſhews that the people were active in the bulineis, 
But ſays Dr. Szaman, There is difference between the conſent of the people, and the 
power of the people: which is not to underſtand the caſe in controverly, nor to take 
notice that the people wherot we are ſpeaking were under popular government; for 
wherever the people are under popular government, between that which is don 4% 
their conſent, and that which is don (jufſu populi) by their power, there is no dit 
ference. How ſhould the people give their conſent, but by their ſuffrage ? Hi 
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352 THE PREROGATIVE 


Book II. what difference, where they have power, can there be between the ſuffrage, and 
the power of the people ? | 
Da. HAMMOND upon this point is far more quaint: where the Scripture 
ſays, that the multitude were evil affected, and where part held with the Jews, and 
part with the apoſtles, he thinks it &en like enough: but where it is ſaid that @ greg 
multitude of the Jews, and alſo of the Greecs believ'd, he ſeems to have no opinion 
$ 134. of it: for, ſays he, It is evident that believers were at firſt but few in every town or 
city; they were not whole corporations at once converted, nor conſequently could they ac 
in a common capacity: but as CLEMENS RoMaNus ſays, they that were by the apoſtles 
conſtituted biſhops and deacons in ſeveral citys and regions, were conſtituted over thc: 
that ſhould after believe, there were oft ſo few at the preſent. And then, as faſt as any 
did com into the faith, they readily ſubmitted themſelves to thoſe by and under when 
they did com in, and were not at all troubled (honeſt men) with the conſultation or 
deliberation about the way of electing their teachers and guides. 
Com away, to leave the Scripture a while, and follow CLEMENS; be it ſo for 
_ diſcourſe ſake, that in thoſe days there was no where any ſuch thing as a great mul. 
titude believing, much leſs whole ſtates or commonwealths at once converted, wherby 
they might ſtill a# in a common capacity, but only ſom privat or gather'd congrega- 
tions or churches; and that in ſuch it was the apoſtles Paul and Barnazas chi- 
rotoniz'd : yet theſe, as they were found, or as afterwards they came to be made, 
muſt of neceſſity have bin corporations; for what can a number of men coming 
into a ſociety regulated by certain laws, conſtitutions, or form, be but a corpora- 
tion? Som eccleſiaſtical policy or diſciplin they muſt have had; and that probably, 
ſeeing the greateſt legiſlators, even Moss himſelf, have written after copys, ac- 
cording to ſom pattern: what was this pattern, and whence came it? 
$ 125, War, ſays he, not from their heathen cuſtoms, but from the metropolis; for it mu 
be remember'd, that wherſoever the goſpel was preach'd, it came originally from Jeru- 
$135, falem; and then, as ARPA in PriLo ſays of that city, it was the metropolis, not 
| only of Judea, but many other regions, becauſe of the colonys thence ſent into Egypt, 
Phenice, and both the Syrias; nay, to Pamphylia, Cilicia, and à great part of Alia, 
as far as Bithynia, and Pontus. So in reaſon the churches in Lyſtra, Iconium, and 
Antioch, where Paul and BarRNaBas ordain'd elders, were to follow the pattern at 
Jeruſalem ; and there, we know, it was not by the ſuffrage of the people, that an elder 
was aſſum*d into the ſanhedrim, but the prince or head of the ſanbedrim receiv'd him in 
by impoſition of hands. It will be much more reaſonable to reduce the circumſtances of 
ordaining elders from the cuſtoms familiar to them that preach'd the faith to them, tha: 
from the former uſages of them to whom it was preach'd, who were not to diſpute, bu! 
to believe, and receive the inſtitutions as well as dofirins which were Fought them. 
Taress, methinks, are ſtrange arguments: the goſpel came to us from Rome, 
is Rome therfore the metropolis of England? It is true Ac a 1pA being a Few, and 
writing to CAL1GULA in the behalf of the Jerws, not of the Chriſtians, tells him, 
Philo de le- That Jeruſalem 7s the metropolis of the Jews, and of all their colonys; ſo is London or 
SE” ad the Engliſp, and of all their colonys: but dos it follow from hence that either Jer«- 
2 alem or London is the metropolis of Chriſtendom ? But the Jews had many colonys 
in Aſia; and therfore the churches of Lyſtra, Iconium, and Antioch, were to follow 
the pattern at Jeruſalem. The Fews indeed had ſynagogs in Iconium and Lyſtra, as 
the French have churches in England; but is this a good argument, The Frenc 
| have 
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have churches in England, therfore the Engl ſh are to follow the orders of the Chap. V. 
French church? The Fews withſtood the goſpel at Iconium; for, ſays the text, he Gy mnu 
multitude of the city was divided, and part held with the Jews, and part with the Ads 14. 4. 
apoſtles : therfore the believing Iconiaus muſt have acknowledg'd Jeruſalem to be 

2 metropolis, and were to follow the pattern of that city: And what was that? 

Why there we know it was not by the ſuffrages of the people that an elder cas aſſum'd 

into the ſanbedrim, but the prince or head of the ſanbedrim receiv'd him in by impoſition 

of hands. The government of the Iconians was popular, that of the Jews was 
ariſtocratical z therfore the Iconians receiving the Chriſtian faith, were bound to 

change their democracy into ariſtocracy. The apoſtles, to comply with an oli— 

garchy, had alter'd that ordination, which originally (as at the election of Mar- 

THIAS) was popular, to ariſtocracy ; therfore being now to plant the goſpel in a 

free ſtate, they might not alter it from ariſtocracy to democracy. To pleaſe the 

Jaws they might change for the worſe; therfore to pleaſe the Tconians they might 

not change for the better, but muſt tell the people plainly, That they were not to 

diſpute, but to believe, and receive the inſtitutions as well as doctrins that were brought 

them from the metropolis. How would this found to a people that underſtood 
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. themſelves ? 
I Sic volo, fic jubeo, flat pro ratione voluntas. 
= Tux right temper of a metropolitan, to whom popular power is a heathen 


euſtom, and with whom nothing will agree but princeing of it in the ſenat: but 
with the apoſtles it was otherwiſe, who making no words of the chirotheſia where it 
was needleſs, were glad of this occaſion to chirotonize, or elect them elders in every 
congregation by popular ſuffrage. But this, they will ſay, is not to come off from 
the haunt, but to run ſtill upon the people in a common or public capacity. Tho 
the Scripture ſpeaks of great multitudes believing, believe it there is no ſuck thing: 
CLEMENS ſays they were very few, their aſſembiys privat, and very ſcanty things. As 
privat as they were by the judgment of divines,; they were, it ſeems, to receive 
from their pattern (if that were the ſanhedrim) a form that was public enough; 
and why might not they have receiv'd this from that public form wherto they were 
gecuſtom'd, rather than from a foren policy, and one contrary to their cuſtoms ? 
Why ſhould they ſuffer ſuch power in new and privat, as they would not indure 
in their old and. public magiſtrats ? Or, if they receiv'd the Scriptures, why ſhould 
they chuſe that ordination which would fit them worſt, rather than that which 
would fit them ball, ahg fad IMOTHY rather than that of MarTmias? Or, let 
thar.agemb iner ſo privat or ſcanty, yet if the apolties cHαœ⁰e¼“ ig 
thenbel#rs ih every ruyrtxation, is it not demonſtrable that they did receive that of 
MaTTHIAs, and not that of Timothy * 

Tuus much for the propagation of the pure, or firt kind of ceclefiaſtical policy 
to the citys of TLycaonia. The mix'd or ſecond kind into which (the Chriſtian 
preſbytery delighting to follow the ſteps of the Jew) the former might ſoon dege- 
nerat, continu'd in the primitive church, to ſpeak with the leaſt (for WalLuus 
brings it down to CHARLES the Great) three hundred years after CuRrisT : which 
aſſertion in Mr. Honzs, prov'd out of AuuiAN Us Makers ds, Dr. Hammovn 
has either willingly overſeen, or includes in this aniwer, it 1s mt wilihly void of all & 133, 
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Book II. 
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His own 
words to Mr, 
Hobbs, 
F122. 


THE PREROGATIVE 


appearance of truth. Wherfore to the quotation mention'd I ſhall add the words of 
PLaTINA: Dau asus the ſecond, by nation a Bavarian, firnam'd Bacnlarivs, or as 
ſom will Popo, poſſeſs'd himſelf of the papacy by force, and without conſent of the clergy 
and of the people. Now what can be clearer than that by this place the clergy and 
the people had hitherto a right to elect the pope? The doctor coms near the word 
of defiance to Mr. HoBss, in a matter of fact ſo apparent to any judgment, that 
I need not add what gos before in the life of CLemenT the ſecond ; where the 
emperor engages the people of Rome not to meddle with the election of the pope without 
his expreſs command: nor what follows after in Lxo the ninth, where the whol? 
power of election was now confer d by the emperor upon the clergy. Again, Victor 
the ſecond, ſays the ſame author, obtain'd the papacy rather by favor of the emperor, 
than by free ſuſſrages of the clergy and the people of Rome, who apprehended the 
power of the emperor, whoſe diſpleaſure they had ſomtime incurr'd by creating popes. 
So then the people, it 1s clear, had hitherto created the popes. The power of 
election thus in the whole clergy came afterwards, as at this day, to be reſtrain'd 
to the cardinals only; and ſo to devolve into the third kind of ordination exactly 
correſpondent to the ſanhedrim, and their chirothefia, as it was exercis'd among the 
converted Jews, when TiMoTHY was ordain'd by the laying on of the hands of the 
reſbytery. | | x | | 

n Now this is that with which, of all others, divines are ſo inamor'd, that they 
will not indure it ſhould be ſaid there is any other: it is alſo propitious above all 
the reſt to monarchy, as that which, according to the inherent nature or impotence 
of oligarchy, muſt have a prince at home or abroad to reſt upon, or becom the 
inevitable prey of the people. Herein lys the arcanum or ſecret of that antipathy 
which is between a clergy and a popular government, and of that ſympathy which 
is between the miter and the crown. A prince receiving a clergy with the mono- 
poly of their chirotheſia, has no more to do than to make a metropolitan, by whom 
he governs them, and by them the people, eſpecially if he indows them with good 
revenues; for ſo they becom an eſtate of his realm, and a more ſteddy pillar of his 
throne than his nobility themſelves, who, as their dependence is not ſo ſtrong, are 
of a more ſtirring nature. This is the Gothic model, from which we had our pat- 
tern, and in which No biſhop, no king. 

Trvs for the dignity of eccleſiaſtical policy, whether in Scripture or human 
prudence, popular government, - you ſee, is naturally inclin'd to the very beſt, and 
the ſpiritual ariſtocracy to the very worſt. It is alſo remarkable that the political 
balance extends itſelf to the deciſion of the queſtion about ordination : for as a 
people never offer'd to diſpute with a well-balanc'd clergy, ſo a clergy diſmounted 
never gain'd any thing by diſputing with the people. As to thegueſtion of em- 
22 government (I propheti diſarmati Rovivano) the apoſtles became all things 
40 alt. 

THUS beyond all meaſure improſperous are this divine's undertakings againit 
Mr. Hogss, and the «nderiakings of divines upon this ſubiect. 
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Advertiſement to the Reader, or Direction to the Anſwerer. 


HE anſwer of this book mult ly in proving that the apoſtles, at the ſeveral 
times and places mention'd, introduc'd but one way of ordination, and that 
the ſame to which divines now pretend : or if the apoſtles divided, that is to fay, 
introduc'd divers ways of ordination, then the people or magiſtrat may chuſe. 
I nave taken the more leiſure and pains to ſtate, I think, all the caſes of con- 
troverſy that can ariſe out of the commonwealth of Oceana, as you have ſeen in 
theſe two books, to the end I may be no more oblig'd to write, and yet not omit 
writing on any occaſion that ſhall be offer'd; for if my principles be overthrown 
(which when 1 fee, I ſhall moſt ingenuouſly confeſs with thanks to the author) ſuch 
an acknowlegement will ly in a little room; and this failing, I am deceiv'd if I 
ſhall not now be able to ſhew any writer againſt me that his anfwer is none, within 
the compals of three or four ſheets. 

Tuis alſo will be the fitteſt way for boys-play, with which Jam ſure enough to 
be entertain'd by the quibling univerſity- men; I mean a certain gang of em, who 
having publicly vanted that they would bring 40 examples againſt the balance, and 
ſince laid their caps together about it, have not produc'd one. Theſe vants of 
theirs offering prejudice to truth and good principles, were the cauſe why they 
were indeed preſs'd to ſhew ſom of their {kill ; not that they were thought fit judges 
of theſe things, but firſt that they had declar'd themſelves fo, and next that they 
may know they are not. 
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Object. 2. 


THE PREROGATIVE 


An Anſwer to three Objections againſt Popular Government, 
that were given me after theſe two Books were printed. 


1 ONARCHICAL government is more natural, becauſe we ſee even in common. 
wealths that they have recourſe to this, as Lacedemon in her kings; Rome d, 
in her conſuls and diftators ,, and Venice in her dukes. 


GoveRNMENT, whether popular or monarchical, is equally artificial; wherfore 
to know which is more natural, we muſt conſider what piece of art coms nearc{t to 
nature: as for example, whether a ſhip or a houſe be the more natural; and then 
it will be caſy to reſolve that a ſhip is the more natural at ſea, and a houſe at land. 
In like manner where one man or a few men are the landlords, a monarchy mult 
doubtleſs be the more natural; and where the whole people are the landlords, a 
commonwealth : for how can we underſtand that it ſhould be natural to a people, 
that can live of themſelves, to give away the means of their livelihood to one or a 
tew men that they may ſerve or obey; each government 1s equally artificial in 
effect, or in it ſelf ; and equally natural in the cauſe, or the matter upon which it 
is founded. 

A coMMONWEALTH conſiſts of the ſenat propoſing, the people reſolving, and the 
magiſtracy executing ; ſo the power of the magiſtrats (whether kings as in Lace- 
demon, conſuls as in Rome, or dukes as in Venice) is but barely executive: but to a 
monarch belongs both the reſult, and execution too; wherfore that there have bin 
dukes, conſuls, or kings in commonwealths (which were quite of another nature) 
is no argument that monarchical government is for this cauſe the more natural. 

AnD if a man ſhall inſtance in a mix'd government, as king and parlament; to 
ſay, that the king in this was more natural than the parlament, muſt be a ſtrange 
affirmation, 

To argue from the Reman dictator (an imperfection which ruin'd that common- 
wealth, and was not to be found in any other) that all commonwealths have had the 
like recourſe in exigences to the like remedy, is quite contrary to the univerſal 
teſtimony of prudence or ſtory, 

A Man who conſiders that the commonwealth of Venice has ſtood one thouſand 
years (which never any monarchy did) and yet ſhall affirm that monarchical govern- 
ment is more natural than popular, mult affirm that a thing which is leſs. natural 
may be more durable and permanent than a thing that is more natural. 

WHETHER is a government of laws leſs natural than a government of men; or 
is it more natural to a prince to govern by laws or by will? compare the violences 
and bloody rapes perpetually made upon the crown, or royal dignity in the mo- 
narchys of the Hebrews and the Romans, with the ſtate of the government under 
either commonwealth, and tell me which was leſs violent, or whether that which is 
more violent mult therfore be more natural. 


T HE government of heaven is a monarchy, ſo is the government of hell, 
5 IN 


OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


IN this, ſays Macniavet, princes loſe themſelves and their empire, that they 
neither know how to be perfettly good, nor intirely wicked. He might as well have 
ſaid, that a prince is always ſubject to error and miſgovernment, becaule he is a 
man, and not a God, nor a devil. A ſhepherd to his flock, a plowman to his 
team, is a better nature; and ſo not only an abſolute prince, but as it were a God. 
The government of a better or of a ſuperior nature, is to a worſe or inferior as the 
government of God. The Creator is another and a better nature than the crea- 
ture; the government in heaven is of the Creator over his creatures, that have 
their whole dependence upon him, and ſubſiſtence in him. Where the prince or 
the few have the whole lands, there is ſomwhat of dependence reſembling this; ſo 
the government there muſt of neceſſity be monarchical or ariſtocratical : but where 
the people have no ſuch dependence, the cauſes of that government which is in 
heaven are not in earth; for neither is the prince a diſtinct or better nature than 
the people, nor have they their ſubſiſtence in him, and theriore there can be no 
ſuch effect. If a man were good as God, there is no queſtion but he would be not 
only a prince but a God; would govern by love, and be not only obey'd but wor- 
ſhip'd : or if he were ill as the devil, and had as much power to do miſchief, he 
would be dreaded as much, and fo govern by fear. To which latter, the nature of 
man has ſo much nearer approaches, that tho we never ſaw upon earth a monarchy 
like that of heaven, yet it is certain the perfection of the Tyrkif policy lys in this, 
that 1t coms neareſt to that of hell. 


GOD inſlituted a monarchy, namely in MELcnuizepec, before he inſtituted à com- 
monwealth, | 


Ir MeLcaizepec was a king, ſo was ABRAHAM too; tho' one that paid him 
tithes, or was his ſubject; for AnRAUHAu made war, or had the power of the 
ſword, as the reſt of the fathers of familys he fought againſt. So if Ca- 
AAN was a monarchy in thoſe days, it was ſuch a one as Germany is in theſe ; 
where the princes alſo have as much the right of the ſword as the emperor, which 
coms rather (as has bin ſhewn already) to a commonwealth. But whether it were a 
monarchy or a commonwealth, we may ſee by the preſent ſtate of Germany that it 
was of no very good example; nor was MELcaizEDEc otherwiſe made a king by 
God than the emperor, that is, as an ordinance of man. 
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O'jet 1. 


An wer. 


Object. 2. 


THE PREROGATIVE 


An Anſwer to three Objections againſt Popular Governmen:, 
that were given me after theſe two Books were printed. 


MH ONARCHICAL government is more natural, becauſe we ſee even in common. 
wealths that they have recourſe to this, as Lacedemon in her kings; Rome 6) 
in her conſuls and diftaters , and Venice in her dukes. 


GovERNMENT, whether popular or monarchical, is equally artificial; wherfore 
to know which is more natural, we muſt conſider what piece of art coms nearc{t to 
nature: as for example, whether a ſhip or a houſe be the more natural; and then 
it will be caſy to reſolve that a ſhip is the more natural at ſea, and a houſe at land. 
In like manner where one man or a few men are the landlords, a monarchy mult 
doubtleſs be the more natural; and where the whole people are the landlords, a 
commonwealth : for how can we underſtand that it ſhould be natural to a people, 
that can live of themſelves, to give away the means of their Iivelihood to one or a 
tew men that they may ſerve or obey; each government 1s equally artificial in 
effect, or in it ſelf ; and equally natural in the cauſe, or the matter upon which it 
is founded, 

A coMMONWEALTH conſiſts of the ſenat propoſing, the people reſolving, and the 
magiſtracy executing ; ſo the power of the magiſtrats (whether kings as in Lace- 
demon, conſuls as in Rome, or dukes as in Venice) is but barely executive: but to a 
monarch belongs both the reſult, and execution too; wherfore that there have bin 
dukes, conſuls, or kings in commonwealths (which were quite of another nature) 
is no argument that monarchical government is for this cauſe the more natural. 

AnD if a man ſhall inſtance in a mix'd government, as king and parlament; to 
ſay, that the king in this was more natural than the parlament, muſt be a ſtrange 
affirmation, 

To argue from the Raman dictator (an imperfection which ruin'd that common- 
wealth, and was not to be found in any other) that all commonwealths have had the 
like recourſe in exigences to the like remedy, is quite contrary to the univerſal 
teſtimony of prudence or ſtory. 

A Man who conſiders that the commonwealth of Venice has ſtood one thouſand 
years (which never any monarchy did) and yet ſhall affirm that monarchical govern- 
ment is more natural than popular, mult affirm that a thing which is leſs natural 


may be more durable and permanent than a thing that is more natural. 


WHETHER is a government of laws leſs natural than a government of men; or 
is it more natural to a prince to govern by laws or by will? compare the violences 
and bloody rapes perpetually made upon the crown, or royal dignity in the mo- 
narchys of the Hebrews and the Romans, with the ſtate of the government under 
either commonwealth, and tell me which was leſs violent, or whether that which is 
more violent muſt therfore be more natural. 


T HE government of heaven is a monarchy, ſo is the government of hell, 
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neither know how to be perfettly good, nor intirely wicked. He might as well have 
{aid, that a prince is always ſubject to error and miſgovernment, becaule he is a 
man, and not a God, nor a devil. A ſhepherd to his flock, a plowman to his 
team, is a better nature; and ſo not only an abſolute prince, but as it were a God. 
The government of a better or of a ſuperior nature, is to a worle or inferior as the 
government of God. The Creator is another and a better nature than the crea- 
ture; the government in heaven is of the Creator over his creatures, that have 
their whole dependence upon him, and ſubſiſtence in him. Where the prince or 
the few have the whole lands, there is ſomwhat of dependence reſembling this; to 
the government there mult of neceſſity be monarchical or ariſtocratical : but where 
the people have no ſuch dependence, the cauſes of that government which is in 
heaven are not in earth; for neither is the prince a diſtinct or better nature than 
the people, nor have they their ſubſiſtence in him, and theriore there can be no 
ſuch effect. If a man were good as God, there is no queſtion but he would be not 
only a prince but a God; would govern by love, and be not only obey'd but wor- 
ſhip'd : or if he were ill as the devil, and had as much power to do miſchief, he 
would be dreaded as much, and fo govern by fear. To which latter, the nature of 
man has ſo much nearer approaches, that tho we never ſaw upon earth a monarchy 
like that of heaven, yet it is certain the perfection of the Tri policy lys in this, 
that it coms neareſt to that of hell. 


GOD inſtituted a monarchy, namely in MELCuizepec, before he inſtituted a com- 
monwealth, | 


Ir MeLcHizEDEc was a king, ſo was ABRAHAM too; tho' one that paid him 
tithes, or was his ſubject; for ABR AHA made war, or had the power of the 
ſword, as the reſt of the fathers of familys he fought againſt. So if Ca- 
NAAN was a monarchy in thoſe days, it was ſuch a one as Germany is in theſe; 
where the princes alſo have as much the right of the ſword as the emperor, which 
coms rather (as has bin ſhewn already) to a commonwealth. But whether it were a 
monarchy or a commonwealth, we may ſee by the preſent ſtate of Germany that it 
was of no very good example; nor was MeLcnizeDec otherwiſe made a king by 
God than the emperor, that is, as an ordinance of man. 
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In Three B O O KS. 
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The Firſt, ſhewing the Foundations and Super- 
ſtructures of all kinds of Government. 


The Second, ſhewing the Frames of the Common- 
wealths of //-ael, and of the Fews. 


The Third, ſhewing a Model fitted to the preſent 
State, or Balance of this Nation. 
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The Order of the Work. 


The Firſt Book. 


HE Preface, confidering the principles, or nature of family governments. 
CHAP. I. Confidering the principles or balance of national governments : with th; 
different kinds of the ſame. 
CHAP. II. Shewing the variation of the Engliſh balance. 
CHAP. III. Of the fixation of the balance, or of Agrarian laws. 
CHAP. IV. Shewing the ſuperſtruftures of governments. 
The Concluſion. O&ſerving that the principles of human prudence being good with! 
proof out of Scripture, are nevertheleſs ſuch as are provable out of Scripture. 


The Second Book. 


| HE Preface, ſhewing that there were commonwealths before that of Iſrael. 
CHAP. I. Sewing that Iſrael was a commonwealth. 
CHAP. II. Shewing what commonwealth Iſrael was. 
CHAP. III. Shewing the anarchy, or ſtate of the Iſraelits under their judges. 
CHAP. IV. Shewing the ſtate of the Iſraelits under their kings to the captivity. 
CHAP. V. Shewing the ſtate of the Jews in captivity, and after their return from cab- 
- tivity ;, or the frame of the Jewiſh commonwealth : and in that the original of or- 
dination. | 
CHAP. VI. Shewing bow ordination was brought into the Chriſtian church, and te 
divers ways of the ſame at divers times in uſe with the apoſtles. 
The Concluſion. Shewing that neither God, nor Chriſt, or the apoſtles ever institute 
any government eccleſiaſtical or civil, upon any other principles than thoſe only of Hu. 
man prudence. 


The Third Book. 


. H E Preface, containing a model of popular government, propos'd notional). 
CHAP. I. Containing the civil part of the model, propos d pratiicably. 
CHAP. Il. Containing the religious part of the model, propos'd practicably. 
CHAP. III. Containing the military part of the model, propes'd pratiicably, 
CHAP. IV. Containing the provincial part of the model, propos d pratticably. 
Ihe Concluſion. Shewing how the model may be prov'd or examin'd; and giving 
brief anſwer to Mr. WREx's laſt book, intituPd, Monarchy aſſerted, &c. 
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"I 5 If this Age fails me, the next will do me Juſtice. 
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The PREFACE. 


Conſidering the Principles or Nature of Family Government. 


IVINES, and the like ſtudious aſſertors of monarchy, have not laid their prin- 


ciples ſo fairly, while they have conceaPd one part from the right of paternity, or 
from the government of familys, which may be of two kinds; wheras they have 
taken notice but of one : for family government may be as neceſſarily popular in ſom caſes, 
as monarchical in others. | 
TO ſhew now the nature of the monarchical family. Put the caſe a man has one thou- 
ſand pounds a year, or therabouts; he marrys a wife, has children and ſervants depending 
upon him (at his good will) in the diſtribution of his eſtate for their livelihood. Suppoſe 
then that this eſtate coms to be ſpent or loſt, where 1s the monarchy of this family ? but 
if the maſter was no otherwiſe monarchical than by virtue of his eſtate, then the foundation 
or balance of his empire conſiſted in the thouſand pounds a year. 
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THAT from theſe principles there may alſo be a popular family, is apparent : for 


y— ſuppoſe fix or ten, having each three hundred pounds a year, or ſo, ſhall 2 to dwell 
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Where the art 
of lawgiving 
is neceſſary. 


The art of 
lawgiving is 
of two kinds. 


together as one family; can any one of theſe pretend to be lord and maſter of the ſame, ar 
to diſpoſe of the eſtates of all the reſt ? or do they not agree together upon ſuch orders, 10 
which they conſent equally to ſubmit ? but if ſo, then certainly muſt the government of 
this ſamih be a government of laws or orders, and not the government of one, or of ſom 
three or four of theſe men. | 
YET the one man in the monarchical family giving laws, and the many in the popular 
family doing no more, it may in this ſenſe be 4 eren aid, that all laws are made by 
men. But it is plain that where the law is made by one man, there it may be unmade by 
one man; ſo that the man is not govern'd by the law, but the law by the man; which 
amounts to the government of the man, and not of the law : wheras the law being not 10 
be made but by the many, no man is govern'd by another man, but by that only which is 
the common intereſt, by which means this amounts to a government of laws, and not of 
men, | 
THAT the politics may not be thought an unneceſſary or difficult art, if theſe prin- 
ciples be leſs than obvious and undemable, even to any woman that knows what belongs to 
houſekeeping, I confeſs I have no more to ſay. But in caſe what has bin ſaid be to all 
ſorts and capacitys evident, it is moſt humbly ſubmitted to princes and parlaments, 
whether, without violence or removing of property, they can make a popular family of the 
monarchical, or a monarchical family of the popular? or, whether that be practicable ar 
Poſſible in a nation, upon the like balance or foundation in property, which is not in a fa- 
mily ?' a family being but a ſmajler ſeciety or nation, and a nation but a greater ſociety or 
ami ye 4 4. | 
4 THAT which is uſually anſwer'd to this point, is, that the ſix or ten, thus agreeing 
to-make one family, muſt have ſom ſteward ;, and to make ſuch a ſteward in a nation, is 
to make a king. But this is to imagin that the ſteward of a family is not anſwerable 1 
the maſters of it, or to them upon whoſe eſtates (and not upon his own) be defrays the 
whole charge: for otherwiſe this ſtewardſhip cannot amount to dominion, but muſt com 
only to the true nature of magiſtracy, and indeed of annual magiſtracy in a commonwealth 
ſeeing that ſuch accounts. in the year's end, at fartheſt, uſe to be calculated, and that the 
ſteward, body and eſtate, is anſwerable for the ſame to the proprietors or maſters , who 
alſa have the undoubted right of conſtituting ſuch. another ſteward or ſtewards as to then 
ſhall ſeem good, or of prolonging the office of the ſame. | 
NOW, where a nation is caſt, by the unſeen ways of providence, into a diſorder of 
government, the duty of ſuch particularly as are elected by the people, is not ſo much to 
regard what has bin, as to provide for the ſupreme law, or for the ſafety of the people, 
which conſiſts in the true art of latugiving. | 
T HE art of-lawgiving is of two kinds; the one (as I may ſay) falſe, the other true. 
The firſt conſiſts in the reduction of the balance to arbitrary ſuperſtructures; which requires 
violence, as being contrary to nature: the other in erecting neceſſary ſuperſtructures, the! 
is, ſuch as are conformable to the balance or foundation; which, being purely natural, 
requires that all interpeſition of force be removꝰ d. | 
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CHEAP. . 


Conſidering the Principles or Balance of National Governments ; with the 
different Kinds of the ſame. 


* 


72 E heaven, ſays Davip, even the heavens are the Lord's; but the earth has he Chap. I. 
given to the children of men: yet, ſays God to the father of theſe children, In the Av 
feweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat thy bread. Dii laborantibus ſua munera vendunt, This Pal. 115. 16. 
donation of the earth to man coms to a kind of ſelling it for INDUSTRY, a trea- „he original 
ſure which ſeems to purchaſe of God himſelf. From the different kinds and ſuc- N A 
ceſſes of this induſtry, whether in arms, or in other exerciſes of the mind or body, Bed 
derives the natural equity of dominion or property; and from the legal eſtabliſh- 

ment or diſtribution of this property (be it more or leſs approaching towards the 

natural equity of the ſame) procedes all government. 

Tas diſtribution of property, ſo far as it regards the nature or procreation of The balance 
government, lys in the overbalance of the ſame : juſt as a man, who has two thou- 2 N 
tand pounds a year, may have a retinue, and conſequently a ſtrength, that is three D 
times greater than his who enjoys but five hundred pounds a year. Not to ſpeak 
at this time of mony, which in ſmall territorys may be of a like effect: but to inſiſt 
upon the main, which is property in land, the overbalance of this, as it was at firſt ; 
conſtituted, or coms inſenſibly to be chang'd in a nation, may be eſpecially of three 4 
kinds; that is, in one, in the few, or in the many. | K. 

Tux overbalance of land, three to one or therabouts, in one man againſt the The genera- k 

0 


whole people, creates abfolute monarchy ; as when Jostpn had purchas'd all the — — _—_ 
lands of the Agyptians for Pn an AO. The conſtitution of a people in this and (1, 
ſuch caſes, is capable of intire ſervitude. Buy us and our land for bread, and we and Gen. 47. . 
our land will be ſervants to PHARAOH. Ee j 
Tn: overbalance of land to the ſame proportion, in the few againſt the whole The gener 4- 1 
people, creates ariſtocracy, or regulated monarchy, as of late in England: and 19% FEY i 
hereupon ſays SAMUEL to the people of 1/rae!, when they would have a king, Le _ 52086 ht 1 
" wwill take your fields, even the beſt of them, and give them to his ſervants, The conſti- 1 Sam. 8. i 
tution of a people in this and the like caſes, 1s * neither capable of intire liberty, 3 
nor of intire ſervitude. | 
Tur overbalance of land to the ſame proportion in the people, or where neither The gener:- | 
one nor the few overbalance the whole people, creates popular government; as in FOR or + ih | 
the diviſion of the land of Canaan to the whole people of J/rael by lot. "The con- «vh.cx 1 
ſtitution of a people in this and the like cafes, is capable of intire freedom, nay, | 
not capable of any other ſettlement; it being certain, that if a monarch, or ſingle 1 
perſon in ſuch a ſtate, thro che corruption or unprovidence of their councils, might f 
arry it; yet by the irreſiſtible force of nature, or the reaſon alleg'd by Mosts (I Numb. 11. j 
am not able to bear all this peeple alone, becauſe it is too legt for me) he could not 14 5 
1255 it; but out of the deep waters would cry to them, whotc feet he had ſtuck in 0 
1e mire, 


Nec totam libertatem nec totam ſervitutem pati poſſunt. Tacit. 
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Book I. 
— 
Of the mili- 
tia, and of 


the negative 
voice. 


THE ART OF L AWGIVING. 


WuresEvrn the balance of a government lys, there naturally is the militia of 
the ſame ; and againſt him or them wherin the militia is naturally lodg'd, there can 
be no negative vote, 

Ir a prince holds the overbalance, as in Turky, in him is the militia, as the Ja- 
nizarys and Timariots. If a nobility has the overbalance, the mulitia is in them. 
as among us was ſeen in the, barans wars, and thoſe of Tork and Lancaſter ;, and in 
France is ſeen, when any conſiderable part of that nobility rebelling, they are not 


to be reduc'd, but by the major part of their order adhering to the king. 


Judg. 20, 


ImperfeQ go- 
vernment, 


Tyranny, 
oligarchy, 
anarchy. 


The divine 
right of go- 
vernment. 


Hof, 8 4 » 


Jer. 27. 6, 17, 


Ir the people has the overbalance, Which they had in 1ſragh, the militia is in 
them; as in the four hundred thouſand firſt decreeing, and then waging war agaiuſt 
Benjamin: where it may be inquir'd, what power there was on earth having a ne- 
gative voice to this aſſembly ? this always holds where there, is ſettlement, or where 
a government is natural, Where thexe is no ſettlement, oc where the government 
is; unnatural, it procedes from one of theſe two cauſes; either an imperfection in 
the balance, or elſe ſuch. a corruption in the lawgivers, wherby a government is in- 
ſtituted contrary to the balance. | 

IMPERFECTIONS of the balance, that is, where it is not good or down weight, 
cauſe imperfect governments; as thoſe, of the Roman and of the Flarentin people, 
and thole of the Hebrew kings and Roman emperors, being each exceding bloody, 
or at leaſt turbulent. | 

GOvERNMENT againſt the balance in one, is tyranny, as that of the Athenian 
P1SiSTRATVUS : in the few it is oligarchy, as that of the Roman DRCEMvIRS; in the 
many anarchy, as that under the Neapolitan MAZEzINELLO. 

WHrtREVE:z, thro cauſes unforeſeen by human providence, the balance coms to 
be intirely chang'd, it is the more immediatly to be attributed to Divine Pro- 
vidence: and ſince God cannot will the neceſſary cauſe, but he muſt alſo will the 
neceſſary effect or conſequence, what government ſoever is in the neceſſary direction 
of the balance, the ſame is of Divine right. Wherfore, tho of the 1/raelits God 
ſays, They have ſet up kings, but not by me; they have made princes, and. I knew it not; 
yet, to the ſmall countries adjoining to the Hrian empire, he ſays, Now have / 
given all theſe lands into the hand of the king of Babylon my ſervant—Serve the king of 
Babylon, and live. 


CHAP, I. 
Shewing the Variation of the Englith Balance. 


HE land in poſſeſſion of the nobility and clergy of England, till HENRY 7, 
cannot be eſteem'd to have overbalanc'd "thoſe held by the people leſs than 

four to one. Wheras in our days, the clergy being deſtroy'd, the lands in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the people overbalance thoſe held by the nobility, at leaſt, nine in ten. In 
ſhewing how this change came about, ſom would have it that I aſſume to my ſylf 
more than my ſhare ; tho they do not find me delivering that which muſt rely upon 
authority, and not vouching my authors. But Henxy the Seventh being conſcious 
of infirmity in his title, yet finding with what ſtrength and vigor he was brought 
in by the nobility, conceiv'd jealouſys of the like power in caſe of a decay or 
change 


THE ART OF LAW GIVING. 


change of affections. Nondum orbis adoraverat Remam. The lords yet led country 
lives, their houſes were open to retainers, men experienc'd in military affairs, and 
capable of comancing 4 their hoſpitaliry was the delight of their tenants, who by 
cheift tenures ot depe nce were oblig' d to follow their lords in arms. So that, 
chis being the militia of the nation, a few noblemen diſcontented could at any time 
levy 4 great army; the effect Wherof, both in the barons wars, and thoſe of York 
and Lancaſter, had been well known to divers kings. This ſtate of affairs was 
that which inabFd Henxy the Seventh to make his advantage of troubleſom times, 
and the frequent unrulinefs of retainers ; while, under the pretence of curbing riots, 
he obtain'd the paſſing of ſuch laws as did cut off theſe retainers, wherby the no- 
bility wholly loſt their officers. Then, wheras the dependence of the people upon 
their lords was of a ſtrict ty or nature, he found means to looſen this alſo by laws, 
which he obtain'd upon as fair a pretence, even that of population. Thus farms 
were ſo brought to a tandard, that the houſes being kept up, each of them did of neceſſity 
inforce a dweller ; and the proportion of land laid to each houſe, did of neceſſity inforce 
that dtweller not to be a begger or cottager, but a man able to keep ſervants, and ſet the 
plow on going. By which means a great part of the lands of this nation came in effect 10 
be amortiz*d to the hold of the yeomanry, or middle people, wherof conſiſted the main 
body of the militia, hereby incredibly advanc'd; and which henceforth, ke cleaner 
underwood leſs choak'd by their ſtaddles, began to grow excedingly. But the nobility, 
who by the former laws had loſt their offices, by this loſt their ſoldiery. Yet re- 
main'd to them their eſtates, till the nme prince introducing the ſtatutes for aliena- 
tions, thelc alſo became looſe ; and the lords leſs taken (for the reaſons ſhewn) with 
their country lives, where their trains were clip'd, by degrees became more reſident 
at court, where greater pomp and expence by the ſtatutes of alienations began to 
plume them of their eſtates. The court was yet at Þridewel, nor reach'd London 
any farther than Temple-Ber. The latter growth of this city, and in that, the de- 
clining of the balance to popularity, derives from the decay of the nobility and of 
the clergy. In the reign of the ſucceding king were abbys (than which nothing 
more dwarfs a people) demoliſh'd. I did not, I do not attribute the effects of theſe 
things thus far to my own particular obſervation ; but always did, and do attribute 
a ſenſe thereof to the reign of queen ELIZABETH, and the wiſdom of her council. 
There is yet living teſtimony, that the ruin of the Eng/ſþ monarchy, thro the 
cauſes mention'd, was frequently attributed to IIEN AY the Seventh by Sir Henry 
Worrox; which tradition is not unlike to have deſcended to him from the queen's 
council. But there is a difference between having the ſenſe of a thing, and making 
a right uſe of that ſenſe. Let a man read PLuTarcn in the lives of Acts, and of 


the Gr accn1, there can be no plainer demonſtration of the Lacedemonian or Roman 


balance; yet read his diſcourſe of government in his morals, and he has forgot it: 
he makes no uſe, no mention at all of any ſuch thing. Who could have bin plainer 
upon this point than Sir WaLTter RaLteiGn, where, to prove that the kings of 
Egypt were not elective but hereditary, he alleges that if the kings of Egypr had 
bin elective, the children of PHaraon muſt have bin more mighty than the king, as 
landlords of all Egypt, and the king himſelf their tenant ? yet when he coms to ſpe: k 
of government, he has no regard to, no remembrance of any ſuch principle. In 


Mr. StLpen's titles of honor, he has demonſtrated che Englifh balance of the 


peerage, without making any application of it, or indeed perceiving it there, or 
in times when the defect of the ſame came to give ſo full a ſenſe of it. The 1 5 
Oe: | might 
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might be made apparent in Ar1sSTOTLE, in MacniavtrL, in my lord Veruray, 
in all, in any politician : there is not one of them in whom may not be found as 
right a ſenſe of this principle, as in this preſent narrative; or in whom may be 
found a righter uſe of it than was made by any of the partys thus far concern'd in 
this ſtory, or by queen ELIZABETH and her council. Fa prince, ſays a great au- 
thor, to reform a government were oblig d to depoſe himſelf, he might, in neglecting of 
it, be capable of ſom excuſe , but reformation of 7 40 being that with which a 
principality may ſtand, he deſerves no excuſe at all. It is not indeed obſerv'd by this 
author that where by reaſon of the declination of the balance to popularity, the ſtate 
requires reformation in the ſuperſtruEtures, there the prince cannot rightly reform, 
unleſs from ſoverain power he deſcends to a principality in a commonwealth : ne- 
vertheleſs upon the like occaſions this fails not to be found fo in nature and expe- 
rience. The growth of the people of England, ſince the ruins mention'd of the no- 
bility and the clergy came in the reign of queen ELIZABETH to more than ſtood 
with the intereſt, or indeed the nature or poſſibility of a well founded or durable 
monarchy ; as was prudently perceiv'd, but withal temporiz'd by her council, who 
(if the truth of her government be rightly weigh'd) ſeem rather to have put her 
upon the exerciſe of principality in a commonwealth, than of ſoverain power in a 
monarchy. Certain it is that ſhe courted not her nobility, nor gave her mind (as 
do monarchs ſeated upon the like foundation) to balance her great men, or reflect 
upon their power now inconſiderable ; but rul'd wholly, with an art ſhe had to 
high perfection, by humoring and bleſſing her people. For this mere ſhadow of a 
commonwealth is ſhe yet famous, and ſhall ever be ſo; tho had ſhe introduc'd the 
full perfection of the orders requiſit to popular government, her fame had bin 
greater, Firſt, ſhe had eſtabliſh'd ſuch a principality to her ſucceſſors, as they 
might have retain*.l. Secondly, this principality (the commonwealth, as Rome of 
RomvLrus, being born of ſuch a parent) might have retain'd the royal dignity and 
revenue to the tull, both improv'd and diſcharg'd of all envy. Thirdly, it had 
ſav'd all the blood and confuſion, which thro this neglect in her and her ſucceſſors, 
has ſince 1ſſu*d. Fourthly, it had bequeath'd to the people a light not ſo natural 
by them to be diſcover'd, which is a great pity. For even as the many, thro the 
difference of opinions that muſt needs abound among them, are not apt to introduce a go- 
verument, as not underſtanding the goed of it : ſo the many, having by trial or experience 
once attain'd to this underſtanding, agree not to quit ſuch à government. And laſtly, it 
had plac'd this nation in that perfect felicity, which, 1o far as concerns mere pru- 
dence, 1s in the power of human nature to enjoy. To this queen ſucceded king 
James, who likewiſe regardleſs of this point (into which nevertheleſs he ſaw ſo far 
as not ſeldom to propheſy fad things to his ſucceſſors) neither his new peerage, 
which in abundance he created, nor the old avail'd him any thing againſt that 
dread wherin, more freely than prudently, he diſcover'd himſelf to ſtand of par- 


| laments, as now mere popular councils, and running to popularity of government 


like a bowl down a hill; not ſo much, I may ſay, of malice prepens'd, as by na- 
tural inſtinct, wherof the petition of right, well conſider'd, is a ſufficient teſtimony. 
All perſuaſion of court eloquence, all patience for ſuch, as but look'd that way, 
was now loſt. There remain'd nothing to the deſtruction of a monarchy, retaining 
but the name, more than a prince who by contending ſhould make the people to 
feel thoſe advantages which they could not ſee. . And this happen'd in the next 
king, who too ſecure in that undoubted right wherby he was advanc'd to a moe 
wWhic 
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ung from a commonwealth : which as to this point may ſuffice at preſent. tion gu com 
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which had no foundation, dard to put this to an unſcaſonable trial; on whom = 
therfore fell the tower in S//o. Nor may we think that they upon whom this tower 
fell, were ſinners above all men; but that we, unleſs we repent, and look 1167 
to the true foundations, muſt likewiſe per.ſh. We have had latter prin gs, latter 

arlaments. In what have they excel'd, or where art they? the balance not con- 
fider'd, no effectual work can be made as to ſetdement; and conſider d, as i now 
ſtands in England, requires to ſettle rent no lets then tlie fuperiiruttures natural to 
zopular government: and the ſuperitructurcs natural to populsr government require 
no leſs than the higheſt {kill or art that is in political architecture. The tum of 
which particular amounts to this, That the ſaf-ty of the people of Eugland is now 
plainly caſt upon ſkill or ſufficiency in political arcuitecture : it is not enough ther- 
tore, that there are honeſt men addicted to all the good cads of a commonwealth, 
unleſs there be {kill alſo in the formation of thoſe proper means wherby ſuch ends 
may be artain'd, Which is a ſad, but a true account; this being in all experience, 
and in the judgment of all politicians, that wherof the many are incapable. And 
tho the meaneſt citizen, not informing the commonwealth of what he knows, or 
conceives to concern its ſafety, commits a hainous crime ag:inſt God and his 
country; yet ſuch is the temper of later times, that a man, having offer'd an 
light in this particular, has ſcap'd well enough, if he be deſpis'd and not ruin'd. 

Bur to procede : if the balance, or ſtate of property in a nation, be the efficient 
cauſe of government, and, the balance being not fix'd, the government (as by the 
preſent narrative is evinc'd) mult remain inconſtant or floting ; then the proceſs in 
the formation of a government muſt be firſt by a fixation of the balance, and next 
by erecting ſuch ſuperſtructures as to the nature therof are neceſſary. 
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Of Fixation of the Balance, or of Agrarian Laws. 
IXATION of the balance of property is not to be provided for but by 


laws; and the laws, wherby ſuch a proviſion is made, are commonly call'd 
Agrarian laws, Now as governments, thro the divers balance of property, are of £ 
divers or contrary natures, that is monarchical or popular; ſo are ſuch Jaws. 
Monarchy requires of the ſtandard of property, that it be vaſt and great; and of 
Agrarian laws, that they hinder receſs or diminution, at leaft in ſo much as is 
therby intail'd upon honor: but popular government requires, that the ſtandard be 
moderat, and that its agrarian prevent accumulation. In a territory not exceding It is at pre- 
England in revenue, if the balance be in more hands than three hundred, it is de- , mots 


= ge og N SS hand; ut 
clining from monarchy ; and if it be in fewer than five thouſand hands, it is ſwerv- with t fla 
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CHAP. IV. 
Shewing the Superfiructures of Governments. 


HAT the policy or ſuperſtructures of all abſolute monarchs, mot par- 
ticularly of 5 eaſtern empires, are not only contain'd, but meliorated i the 
Turkiſh government, requires no farther proof than to compare them: but becauſe 
ſuch a work would not ly in a ſmall compaſs, it ſhall ſuffice for this time to ſay, 
that ſuch ſuperſtructures of government as are natural to an abſolute prince, or the 
ſole landlord of a large territory, require for the firſt ſtory of the building, that, 
what demeans he ſhall think fit to ev being ſet apart, the reſt be divided into 
horſe quarters or military farms, for life or at will, and not otherwiſe : and that 
every tenant for every hundred pounds a year ſo held, be, by condition of his te- 
nure, oblig'd to attend his ſoverain lord in perſon, in arms, and at his proper coſt 
and charges, with one horſe, ſo often, and ſo long as he ſhall be commanded upon 
ſervice. Theſe among the Turks are call'd timariots. 

Tre ſecond ſtory requires, that theſe horſe quarters, or military farms, be di- 
vided by convenient precincts or proportions into diſtin& provinces ; and that each 
province have one governor or commander in chief of the ſame, at the will and 
pleaſure of his grand ſignior, or for three years and no longer. Such among the 
7 w (unleſs by additional honors they be calPd baſhaws or viziers) are the be- 

lerbegs. | 

Fox the third ſtory, there muſt of neceſſity be a mercenary army conſiſting both 
of horſe and foot, for the guard of the prince's perſon, and for the guard of his 
empire; by keeping the governors of provinces ſo divided, that they be not ſuffer'd 
to lay their arms or heads together, or to hold correſpondence or intelligence with 
one another. Which mercenary army ought not to be conſtituted of ſuch as have 
already contracted ſom other intereſt : but to conſiſt of men ſo educated from their 
very childhood, as nor to know that they have any other parent, or native country, 
than the prince and his empire. Such among the Turks are the foot call'd janiz«- 
7ys, and the horſe calPd /pabys. 

Tus prince accommodated with a privy ccuncil, conſiſting of ſuch as have bin 
governors of provinces, is the topſtone : this council among the Turks is call'd the 
divan, and this prince the grand fignior. | 

THe ſuperſtructures proper to a regulated monarchy, or to the government of 2 
prince (three or four hundred of whoſe nobility, or of whoſe nobility and clergy. 
hold three parts in four of the territory) muſt either be by his perſonal influence 
upon the balance, or by virtue of orders. 

Ir a prince, by eaſing his nobility of taxes, and feeding them with ſuch as are 
extorted from the people, can ſo accommodat their icon and avarice with 
great offices and commands, that a party rebelling, he can overbalance and reduce 
them by a greater part of their own order, he may have greater power and leſs ſe- 
curity, as at preſent in France. | 

Tux ſafer way of this government is by orders; and the orders proper to it ſpe- 
clally conſiſt of a hereditary ſenat of the nobility, admitting alſo of the clergy, me 
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of a repreſentative of the people made up of the lords menial ſervants, or ſuch as 
by 2 and for livelihood have immediat dependence upon them, as formerly in 
Enplana. 

* ariſtocracy, or ſtate of nobility, to exclude the people, muſt govern by a 
king; or to exclude a king, muſt govern by the people: nor is there, without a 
ſenat or mixture of ariſtocracy, any popular government. Whence, tho for dit- 
courſe ſake, politicians ſpeak of pure ariſtocracy, and pure democracy, there is no 
ſuch thing as either of theſe in nature or example. 

WHERE the people are not overbalanc'd by one man, or by the few, they are 
not capable of any other ſuperſtructures of government, or of any other juſt and 

uiet ſettlement whatſoever, than of ſuch only as conſiſts of a ſenat as their coun- 
ſillors, of themſelves or their repreſentatives as ſoverain lords, and of a magiſtracy 
anſwerable to the people, as diſtributers and executioners of the laws made by the 
people, And thus much is of abſolute neceſſity to any or every government, that- 
is or can be properly call'd a commonwealth, whether it be well or ill order'd. 

BuT the neceſſary definition of a commonwealth, any thing well order'd, is, 
That it is a government conſiſting of the ſenat propoſing, the people reſolving, and 
the magiſtracy executing. 

MaAG1STRACY is a ſtile proper to the executive part: yet becauſe in a diſcourſe 
of this kind it is hardly avoidable, but that ſuch as are of the propoſing or reſolving 
aſſemblys, will be ſomtimes compriz'd under this name or ſtile, it ſhall be enough 
for excuſe to ſay, that magiſtracy may be eſteem'd of two kinds; the one proper 
or executive, the other improper or legiſlative. 

A $SENAT may conſiſt of a hereditary order, elective for life by it ſelf, or by ſom 
magiſtrat or magiſtrats of the ſame; as the ſenat of Rome conſiſted of the patrician 
order therinto eligible, firſt by the conſuls, and then by the cenfors. A ſenat may 
conſiſt of ſenators elected by the people for life, as that of Lacedemon: it may con- 
fiſt of ſenators eligible by the people for terms, without any vacation or interval, ag 
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the ſenat of Venice; or with intervals, as the ſenat of Athens, which allo tor another 
difference was elected by lot. 

A ropurAR aſſembly may conſiſt of the whole people, as the great council cf 
Venice (for the Venetians, tho call'd, in reſpect of their ſubjects, .nobility, are all 
that free people which is compriz'd in that commonwealth) or of a repreſentative, 
as in {/rael, Again, a repreſentative of the people may be for life, as in the par- 
ticular citys or ſoveraintys of Holland, improperly call'd ſenats; or it may be upor 
rotation, that is to ſay, by changes or courſes, as that of Jracl, and the preſent re- 
preſentative in England; it may allo be by lot, as the Raman tribes .calld the pre- 
rogative, and the jure vocatæ. . 

To ſpeak of magiſtrats in a commonwealth, and all their kinds; were to begin 
an endleſs diſcourſe; the preſent I ſhall therfore confine to ſuch only as may be 
calPd ſupreme magiſtrats. The ſupreme magiſtracy of, a commonwealth may be 
in one or more; and it may be for lite, or for terms and vacations. In one elective 
by the people for life; as in the duke of Venice, whole function is civil and not mi- 
litary. In two hereditarily ; as in the two kings of Lacedemon, whole function was: 
rather military than civil. In nine annually elective by the people; as in tig nine 
princes or archons of Athens, In two annually elected by the people; as the Ho- 
man conſuls, whoſe power was both military and civil. In a word, it may be in 
one or more, for life, or for terms and, vacations, as ſhall beſt ſute with the 9— = 
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THE ART OF LAWGIVING. 


Som commonweelths conſiſt of diſtinct ſoveraintys, as Switzerland and Holland: 
others are collected into one and the ſame ſoverainty, as molt of the reſt, Again, 
ſom commonwealths have bin upon rotation or courſes in the repreſentative only, 
as Iſrael : others in the magiſtracy only, as Rome. Som in the ſenat and in th. 


magiſtracy, as Athens and Venice: others in ſom part of the magiſtracy, and in 


others not, as Lacedemon in the ephori, and not in the kings; and Venice not in the 


duke, nor in the procuratori, but in all the reſt, Holland, except in the election of 


ſtates provincial (Whicli is emergent) admits not of any rotation or courſes. There 
may be a commonwealth admitting of rotation throout, as in the fenat, in the repre- 
ſentative, and in the magiſtracy; as that propos'd in Oceana. * 

Rorariox, if it be perfect, is equal election by, and ſucceſſion of the whole 
people to the magiſtracy by terms and vacations. 

Eqv ar. election may be by lot, as that of the ſenat of Athens; by ſuffrage, as that 
of Lacedemon; or by ballot, as that of Venice, which of all others is the moſt equal, 

Tre ballot, as it is us'd in Fenice, conſiſts of a lot; whence procedes the right 
of propoling, and of an unſeen way of ſuffrage, or of reſolving. 

Fzaom the wonderful variety of parts, and the difference of mixture (hitherto 
ſcarce touch'd by any) reſult thoſe admirable differences that are in the conſtitution 
and genius of popular governments; ſom being for defence, ſom for increaſe; ſom 
more equal, others inequal; tom turbulent and ſeditious, others, like ſoft ſtreams, 
in a perpetual tranquillity. 

Tua which cauſes innat ſedition in a commonwealth, is inequality; as in Rome, 
where the ſenat oppreſt the people. But if a commonwealth be perfectly equal, it 
is void of ſedition, and has attain'd to perfection, as being void of all internal 
cauſes of diſſolution. 

An equal commonwealth 1s a government founded upon a balance which is per- 
fectly popular, being well fix'd by a ſutable agrarian; and which from the balance, 
thro the free ſuffrage of the people given by the ballot, amounts in the ſuperſtruc- 
tures to a ſenat debating and propoſing, a repreſentative of the people reſolving, 
and a magiſtracy executing ;z each of theſe three orders being upon courſes or rota- 
tion; that is, elected for certain terms, injoining like intervals. 

Soc conſtitutions in a government as regard the frame or model of it, are call'd 
orders; and ſuch things as are enacted by the legiſlative orders, are called laws. 

To undertake the binding of a. prince from invading liberty, and yet not to 
introduce the whole orders neceſſary to popular government, 1s to undertake a flat 
contradiction, or a plain impoſſibility. | 

A PEOPLE or aſſembly not underſtanding true principles, give leaſt credit to the 
beſt orders, and ſo com to caſt themſelves upon particular perſons : for where 
orders are no: credited, there men mult be truſted; and where men are truſted, 
they find themſelves ſo well in their power, that they are either for bringing in a 
commonwealth by degrees, or more probably not at all. The deſire of bringing 
in a commonwealth by degrees, ariſes from want of conſidering that the whole of 
a commonwealth, as to charge or trouble, is leſs than the half. He who has a 
Journey to go, dos not chuſe to have but half a bridle, or but one boot or ſtirrup, 
tho theſe be fewer things, and com but to half the charge; becauſe this would but 
neceſſitat him to procure more things, and perhaps more chargeable or dangerous. 


Optimus ille animi vindex, lædentia pettus 
Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque ſemel. 
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The Concluſion : 


Obſerving that the Principles of Human Prudence being good without Proof 
of Scripture, are nevertheleſs ſuch as are provable out of Scripture. 


HO imagins that the Romans govern'd by proof out of Scripture? Yet ſays 

PeTER, Submit yourſelves to (human prudence, or) every ordinance of man; 
which relates more particularly to the government of the Romans. The moſt fre- 
quent compariſon of a commonwealth 13 to a ſhip; but who imagins that a ſhip 
ought not to be built according to the art of the ſhipwright, or govern'd according 
to the compaſs, unleſs theſe be prov'd out of Scripture? Nevertheleſs, as hitherto 
I have prov'd the principles of human prudence in the ſeveral parts out of Holy 
Scripture; ſo I undertake to vindicat them in the whole, as to the intire frame of 


popular government, in the inſuing book, by the ſame authority and undeniable 
evidence, 
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Book 11. 2 MAN prudence is originally a creature of God, and, with reſpect to its exiſtence, 
1 as antient as human nature; nor is it ſo much younger in any of thoſe effet?s er 
ends for which it was ordain'd by God, that we ſhould think \ſracl to have bin 

the firſt commonwealth, or the firſt popular government that ever was, or that was 

planted at leaft in Canaan: for the like governments, in the countrys thereabout, there 

were both before and at the ſame time. It was in Canaan, that M:1.cnizep c, king 

and prieſt of Salem, bad reign'd during the time of ABRAHAU, who paid him ti;bes 

Tithes origi- of all that he bad. Now tithes before Iſrael and the inſtitution of the Levus, belong'd 
nelly belong- zof to any jort of clergy, but to the prince or ſtate. Whence Samu sl, in the deſcription 


11 of a king, tells the people that he will take the tenth of their goods. Thus In: 


17. 
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in paying tithes to MELcnizevec, acknowleg'd him for his prince. Yet had AN an aw 
the right of the ſword, and made war with kings, as thoſe of Sodom, oft his ten dil. 
cretion ; whence Canaan may ſeem to have bin a common:wealth in thoſe days, much «©, er 
' the manner of Germany in ours. The five lords (perhaps five tribuns ) of the Philiſtins 
muſt needs have bin ſom ariſtocracy at leaſt of princes joining in one body or commen- 
wealth. So Venice in her firſt age was under lords cr tribuns. It is little to be dt ted, 
but the government of JeTAaRo, king and prieſt of Midian, was of a like nature with 
that of MeLcaizeDtc, or of the Lacedemonian kings, who were 40/6 grieſts; or that 
the counſil he gave to Mos Es (being for the inſtitution of ſuch judicatorys as ore nt 
proper in a monarchy) was any other than according to the orders of bis own commons 
wealth. And left theſe governments ſhould ſeem leſs popular, the embaſſadors of the 
Gibeonits coming to JosHua, ſay thus; Our elders (or our ſenat) and all the inha— 
bitants of our country (or the popular aſſembly of the ſame) ſpoke to us, ſaying, Go 
meet them, and ſay to them, We are your ſervants : therfore now make a league 
with us. To make a league with a foren nation evinces ſoverain power; and that this 
league was made by the ſenat and the people, evinces Gibeon to have bin a popular 
government. Such a thing then as popular government moſt undeniably there wes befure 
Iſrael. Now whether Iſrael were a popular government or no, I ſhall refer to trial ty 
the enſuing chapter. 


CHAP. 1. 
Shewing that Iſrael was a Commonwealth, 


I is ſaid of the Jraelits that went firſt into Egypt, All the ſouls that come ont of 

the loins of Jacob were ſeventy ſouls. Theſe becoming ſo many fathers of fa— 
milys, and governing their own familys by paternal right, it follows that at firſt 
they ſo govern'd the whole people; yet not with any ſoverain power (as may be 
eaſily thought in a country that had a prince of its own) but by way only of direc- 
tion and advice. The people being thus accuſtom'd to this way, as any of thele 
ſeventy came to dy, ſupply'd his place with another of their election ; at leaſt for 
the probability of this opinion, we find mention of Moss, Napas, AfA, and 
ſeventy of the elders, before the inſtitution of the raeliliſb ſenat or ſanhedrim. To 
theſe and to the people Mos is propos'd his laws. So 1 am ſure in the Latin it is 
expreſly ſaid, where by our Eugliſb tranſlation it is thus render'd, 7 is is the law 
(and by the law here 1s meant no leſs than the whole book of Deuteronomy) which 
Moses ſet before the children of Iſrael, whoſe aſſemblys were not always without 
faction. For Koran, DaTHaN, and ABIRAM, with two hundred princes of the 
aſſembly, ſamous in the congregation, men of renows, bandy'd themſelves againſt 
Moses, and his intended election of his brother Aaron to the hereditary prie hood, 
reproaching him (ſays Jos E Hus) that he went about to diipole of this honor with- 
out the ſuffrage of the congregation, therby affecting tyranny, and a ily ujurpa- 
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Hæc eſt lex quam Moſes propoſuit, Deut. 4. 44. And whereas betrwixt a precept and a command 
y is large difference ; in places more than I can fland to number, avhere the Latin has it, | rxcepit 
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him in Scripture; Is it a ſmall thing that thou haſt brought us up out of the land that 


flows with milk and honey, to kill us in the wilderneſs ? except thou makeſt thyſelf alto. 


gether a prince over us. But wheras the Scripture in all this 28 theſe incen- 
diarys to have bely'd Mos Es, ſom will have all they thus laid to his charge, to be 
no more, but leſs than truth; in as much as they will needs have Mos Es not only 
to have bin a king, but to have bin a king exerciſing arbitrary power, and ſuch 
arbitrary power as, being without any bounds, fully amounts to tyranny, 

Tur word king is not a ſufficient definition of the magiſtrat ſo ſtiPd : between a 
Lacedemonian king and a Perſian king, or between either of theſe and a king of 
England, there was a vaſt difference. Both the kings of Lacedemon were but as one 
duke in Venice. The Yenetians therfore, if it had ſo pleas'd them, might as well 
have call'd their duke a king. Certain it is, that he is not ſo much in the com- 
monwealth, as are a few of his counſillors; and yet all acts of tlie government run 
in his name, as if there were no commonwealth. 

Ir is ſaid (according to our tranſlation) Mosts commanded us @ law, &c. ac- 
cording to the original, Mos Es (propos'd, or) gave us à law, which is an inhe- 
ritance to the congregation of JacosB. The duke of Venice has a right to propoſe or 
give law in the congregation or great council of Venice; where he, who fees him 
fitting, would believe he were a king. And if Moszs were king in Feſurun (or 
Iſrael) it was toben the heads of the people and the tribes of Iſrael were gather d toge- 
ther. Paul, epitomizing the ſtory of the people of ral, in his ſermon to the 
Antiochian Jews, ſhews how God choſe their fathers, exalted the people, deſtroy'd (for 
their ſake) ſeven nations in the land of Canaan, and divided their lands to them by lots : 
but ſpeaks not a word of any king given to them, till expreſly after their judges. 
But if Moss were a king, yet that he did not propoſe, but command by his 

ower the laws which he gave to [/rae!, dos not follow. For Davip was a king, 
who nevertheleſs did no otherways make any law than by propoſition to the people, 
and their free ſuffrage upon it. Davip conſulted with the captains of thouſands, and 
hundreds, and with every leader (of which military diſciplin of the congregation of 


. {jrael more in due place will be ſhewn) and Davip ſaid to all the congregation, If it 


ſeems good to you, and that if it be of the Lord our God (tho he was a king, and a 
man after God's own heart, he makes the people judges what was of God) let us 


ſend abroad to our brethren every where that are left in all the land of Iſrael, and with 


them alſo to the prieſis and Levits that are in their citys and ſuburbs, that they (to the 
end this thing may be perform'd with the greateſt ſolemnity) may gather themſelves 
to us, and let us bring the ark of God to us: for wwe inquir'd not at it in the days of 
Saul. In the days of EL1 the ark was taken by the Philijiins, who being ſmitten 


till there was a deadly deſtruction throout all the city, and their divines attributing 


1 Chiron. 13 
4. 


the cauſe therof to the detention of the ark, after ſeven months ſent it to Beth- 
ſhemeſh; whence it was brought to Kirjath-jearim, and there lodg'd in the houſe of 
AMINADAB, before Saul was king, where it remain'd till ſuch time as Davip pro- 
Pos'd (in the manner ſhewn) to the people the reduction of the fame. Upon this 
propoſition, the people giving ſuffrage are unanimous in their reſult; All the con- 
gregation ſaid, thas they wenld ao ſo (not that they could do no otherwiſe by a king, 
jor they did not the like by RxHoBOAM, but that) the thing was right in the es 
of all the people. Moreover, Davin and the captains of the hojt ſeparated to the ſer- 


dice ſom of the ſons of ASapn, and of HEMan, and of JeDuTHUN, who fbould pro- 


Pheſy with barps, with pſalterys and with cymbals; that is, propos'd theſe laws for 
church 
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church diſciplin, or offices of the prieſts and Levits, to the ſame repreſentative of 
the people : of which more in other places. Thus much in this, to ſhew, that if 
Moses were a king, it dos not follow that he propos'd not his laws to a congre>a- 
tion of the people having the power of reſult. To ſay that the laws propos'd by 
Moss were the dictat of Gop, is not to evade, but to confirm the neceſſity of Pro- 
poſing them to the people, ſceing the laws or dictats of Gop or of Cuz1sr can no 
otherwiſe be effectually receiv'd or imbrac'd by a people, or by a privat man, than 
by the free ſuffrage of the ſoul or conſcience; and not by force or rewards, which 
may as well eſtabliſh the laws of the devil. 

Bur for another way, ſuch a one as it is, of crowning Moss, ſom are poſitive 
that there lay an appeal from the ſeventy elders to him. Now the command of 
God to Mos Es for the inſtitution of the ſeventy, is this: Gather to me ſeventy men 
of the elders of Iirael-—that they may ftand with thee. Upon which words let me 
aſk, whether had Moses thenceforth a diſtinct or a joint political capacity? If the 
ſeventy ſtood with Mos Es, or it were a joint capacity, then Mosts was no king in 
their ſenſe; and if it were diſtinct, then lay there to Mosts no appeal, even by his 
own law: for thus in the caſe of appeals it is by him directed, If there ariſes a 
controverſy too hard for thee in judgment thou ſhalt com to the prieſts and Levits (that 
is, to the ſeventy elders) — According to the ſentence of the law which they b 
tell thee, thou ſhalt do And the man that will do preſumptuouſly, and will nt 
hearken—even that man ſhall dy, In which words all color of appeal from the 
ſeventy elders 1s excluded, 

Bur whether Moss were a king or no king, either his power was more than 
that of king David ; or without propoſition to, and reſult of the people, it is plain 
that he could paſs no law. Now the ſenat, ſanhedrim, or ſeventy elders, came in 
the place of Moss, or ſtood with him; therfore their power could be no more 
than was that of Moszs. So that if the power of Moss were never more in the 
point of lawgiving, than to propoſe to the people; then the power of the ſanhe— 
drim could be no more in the point of lawgiving, than to propoſe to the people. 
Nor will it be found in Scripture that the ſanhedrim ever made any law without 
the people; yet it is found in Scripture that the people made a law without the 
ſanhedrim, or levy'd war without them, which is all one: for where there is a 
power to levy war, there will be the power of making law. And the occaſion 
upon which this is found, is the war levy'd againſt Bexjamin by the congrega- 
tion, conſiſting of four hundred thouſand, Again, if the ſanhedrim inherited the 
whole power of Moss, and yet had no larger power in lawmaking than to propoſe 
to the people, then had Moszs never any larger power in lawmaking than to pro- 
poſe to the people. Now where there is no king, or no king in a diſtinct capacity 
from the ſenat; and where the ſenat has no farther power in lawmaking than to 
propoſe to the free ſuffrage of the people; the government there 1s a common- 
wealth. Thus having ſhewn that Iſrael was a commonwealth, I come next to ſhew 
what commonwealth Irael was, 
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HAT. 1 


Shewing what Commonwealth Iſrael was. 


L political methods that are collective of the people, muſt neceſſarily begin 
with a diſtribution or diviſion of the people. | 

Fox the diviſion of the people of 1/ael, it was firſt genealogical, and then local. 
Now theſe are the names (of the anceſtors of the tribes, or) of the children of Iſrael 
which came into Egypt, every man and his houſhold came with Jacos: Revs, 
S1MEON, LEVI, and JuDan, Is8s acHaR, ZEBULUN, and BENJAMIN, Dan, and 
NaPHTALI, Gap, and ASHER. Theſe being eleven in number, were the ſons ot 
Jacos, who had alſo one more, namely Jostzpn. And to JostPn were born two 
ſons before the years of famin came, which ASEN AH, the daughter of PoTIPHERan 
prieſt of On, bore to kim. And Jostpn call'd the name of the firſt-born MaNxASSEU 
and the name of the ſecond calPd he EPRHR aim. Which two (tho but grandchildren) 
were adopted by Jacos for his ſons, in theſe words: Let my name be nam'd on them, 
and the name of my fathers ABRAHAM and Is AAc; and let them grow into a nul- 
titude in the midſt of the earth. From which addition to the former came the tribes 
of Iſrael, genealogically reckon'd, to be in number thirteen, In the genealogicel 
diſtribution of the tribes there were alſo obſerv'd certain ranks, qualitys, or de- 
grees, as appears by the poll made of 7/-ael in the wilderneſs of Sinai, and in 1e 
tabernacle of the congregation by Mosts. Theſe degrees were of two ſorts : firſt, 
phylarchs, or princes of tribes; and ſecondly, patnarchs, or princes of familys : 


all hereditary honors, and pertaining to the firſtborn of the tribe or of the family 


Of the princes 
of tribes; or 
the mute 
roll in Sinai. 


reſpectively. That this poll be more perfectly underſtood, will be uſeful: for 
which cauſe I ſhall be ſomwhat more particular. Firſt, for the phylarchs, or 
princes of the tribes ; and then for the patriarchs, or princes of familys. To begin 
with the princes of the tribes. | 

MOSES and Aakon—eſfſembPd the congregation (or political convention of the 
people) together on the firſt day of the ſecond month, after their familys, by the hou? 
of their fathers, according to the number of the names, from twenty years old and up- 
wards, by the poll, Where every phylarch or prince of a tribe, with the number 


of men at the age mention'd and upward, throout his tribe, are liſted much atter 
this manner: 


1. Or the tribe of Revsen, EL Izug, prince. The men of military age in his 
tribe, forty- ſix thouſand five hundred. 

2. Or the tribe of Simeon, SHELAmIEL, prince. The men of military age in his 
tribe, fifty-nine thouſand three hundred. 

3. Or the tribe of Jupan, Nashox, prince. The men of military age in his 
tribe, threeſcore and fourteen thouſand ſix hundred. 

4. Or the tribe of Issachan, NETHANIEL, prince. The men of military age in 
his tribe, fiſty-four thouſand four hundred. 

5. Or the tribe of ZepuLun, ELIAB, prince. The men of military age in his 
tribe, fifty-ſcven thouſand four hundred, 

| 6. Or 
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6. Or the tribe of EyHRAIM, ELIsHAMA, prince. The men of military age in his 
tribe, forty thouſand five hundred, 

7. Or the tribe of Manasstn, GeMaLier, prince. The men of military age in 
his tribe, thirty-two thouſand two hundred. 

8. Or the tribe of Benjamin, AB ID Ax, prince. The men of military age in his 
tribe, thirty-five thouſand four hundred. 

9. Or the tribe of Dax, Amrzx, prince. The men of military age in his tribe, 
threeſcore and two thouſand ſeven hundred. 

10. Or the tribe of AsurR, Pacier, prince. The men of military age in his 
tribe, forty-one thouſand five hundred. 

11. Or the tribe of Gay, ELiasaen, prince. The men of military age in his 
tribe, forty-five thouſand ſix hundred and fifty. 

12. Or the tribe of NA-RHTALT, AniRa, prince. The men of military age in his 
tribe, fifty-three thouſand four hundred. ; 

Tur total ſum of which muſterroll in the twelve tribes, amounts to princes twelve; 
and men of military age fix hundred three thouſand five hundred and fifty, beſides 
the Levits. 


ALL the firſtborn, ſays God, are mine. In which words is imply'd that the 
prieſthood, or right of preaching, inſtructing, or adminiſtring divine things, be- 
long'd, as it were, of natural right, to fathers of familys, or the firitborn ; till the 
Lord 10k the Levits from among the children of Ifracl, inſtead of the firſtborn, Theſe 
being thus taken, were ſet apart, and fo liſted by themſelves to omit their ſeveral 
familys, functions, and orders in the ſervice of the tabernacle, and afterwards of 
the temple, which would require a volum) much after this manner : 

Or the tribe of Levi, Aaron high prieſt. The number of all the males of 
this tribe, from a month old and upwards, twenty and two thouſand. The manner 
how God took the Levits, is thus expreſs'd : Thou ſhalt bring the Levits before the 
tabernacle of the congregation, and thou ſhalt gather the whole aſjembly together and 
the children of Iſrael (after the manner that the Levits lay their hands upon the bul- 
locks, or ſacrifice) ſhall put their hands upon the Levits, in token that they are ſa- 
crific'd or ſeparated by the free ſuffrage of the people to the Lord, For leſt the 
ſuffrage of the people be thought hereby to have bin excluded, ſo David and he 
captains of the b:jt or army (which army was the repreſentative of the people) 
ſeparated to the ſervice ſom of the ſons of ASarn, of Human, and of JepuTuuxn— 
who ſhall propheſy with harps. But of the congregations of the people more in due 
place. | | | 

Tur hereditary right more ſpecially belonging to the phylarchs, or princes of 
the tribes, conſiſted (as that of the kings of Lacedemon, of Athens, and of letme 
in the leading of the armys of the commonwealth; which was diſtributed to them 
in this manner. The twelve tribes were divided into four bricades, every brigade 
conſiſting of three tribes. The leading of the firft brigade pertain'd to Ju> an, 
who in his ſtandard bore a lion. The leading of the ſecond brigade belong'd to 
RevBen, who in his ſtandard bore a man. The lcading of the third brigade be- 
long'd to EpHR AIM, who in his ſtandard bore. an ox. The leading of the fourth 
brigade belong'd to Dax, who in his ſtandard bore an eagle. Theſe four by the 
text are term'd ſtandards of the camp, which were as the Roman caolcs. Further- 
more, as the ſubdiviſions of rhe [/oman legions had their proper infigns, fo Ha 
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the tribe of ZzBuLun, which follow'd the ſtandard of Jup An: the ſtaff of the tribe 
of Siugox, the ſtaff of the tribe of Gab, which follow'd the ſtandard of Reverx : 
the ſtaff of the tribe of Manasszn, the ſtaff of the tribe of Benjamin, which fol. 
low'd the ſtandard of EpHRALM: the ſtaff of the tribe of Asner, the ſtaff of the 
tribe of NayHTAL1, which follow'd the ſtandard of Dan. All which inſigns or 
ſtaves in our Enxgliſb tranſlation are render'd hoſts, or armys. 

Ix the midſt of theſe four ſquadrons or brigades ſtood the tabernacle, with the 
Levits divided, and diſtributed by their diſtinct familys to the ſeveral uſes and car. 
riages of the ſame, and lodg'd upon the four quarters. 

Wren the ark ſet forward, or the camp remov'd, theſe words were with ſolem- 
nity pronounc'd by the general, or by the high prieſt; Riſe up Lord, and let thy 
enemys be ſcatter'd, and let them that hate thee fly before thee. 

Of the martial diſciplin in which the youth in //rael were educated to theſe ends, 
there was certainly more than is remaining in ſtory. But that their popular aſſem- 
blys were all held in military order and diſciplin, and that the deſerters of the militia 
were anathematiz'd, . or put to the ſword, will in due time be made 
ſufficiently apparent. For the preſent, you have the Jraelitiſb muſterroll, being of 
a like nature with that of Athens call'd lexiarcbha, and that in Rome call'd cenſus, 
Nor has any commonwealth bin well order'd in its militia, which has not bin di. 
ligent in the inſtitution and preſervation of the like military rolls or regiſters, 
Hitherto of the phylarchs, or princes of the tribes ; the next rank or quality in this 
government was that of the patriarchs or princes of familys. 

THz word family in many places of Scripture, is not to be taken for a ſingle 
houfhold ; but as we take the word in heraldry, that 1s, for a lineage or kindred, 
The patriarchs in 1#ael, taken in this ſenſe, were ſuch as, till of late years in Scot- 
land, were they that could lead the whole name or kindred, and be follow'd by 
them. The familys in Jrael of this kind, that were greateſt about the plantation 
of the commonwealth, were of ReuBen, the Henochits, the Phalluits, the Heſronits, 
and the Charmits. 

Or SiMroN, the Namuelits, the Famnits, the Jachenits, the Zanits, and the 
Sbaulits. 

Or Gap, the Zephronits, the Haggits, the Shunits, the Oznits, the Erits, the 
Arodits, and the Arelits. 

Or Jupan, the Shelanits, the Pharzits, the Zarhits, the Heſronits, and the Ha- 
mulits. | 8 Bs. 

Or Iss AchAR, the Tholaits, the Punits, the Shubits, and the Shimranits. 

Or ZAaBULUN, the Sardits, the Elonits, and the Fableeltts. 

Or. Manasstn, the Machirits, the Galeadits, the Feezrits, the Helekits, the 
Aſvielits, the Sechemits, the Shemidaits, and the Hepherits. 

Or EphRAIM, the Shuthalaits, the Backtits, the Tabanits, and the Eranits. 

Or BENJAMIN, the Belaits, the Aſbbelits, the Abiramits, the Shuphamits, thc 
Huphamits, the Ardits, the Heredits, and the Naamits. | D 

Or Dan, the Subamits. 5 | 

Or Asnes, the Jimnits, the Jeſſuits, the Briits, the Heberits, and the Melchielits. 

Or NaHrALI, the Jazrielits, the Gunits, the Feſerits, and the Shillemits, 


Or 
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Or Levr, the Ger/onits, the Cabarits, and the Merarits, The heads of theſe 
were ſuch as are call'd patriarchs, princes, heads of familys, or chief of the fathers. 

FaMiILYs, tho far leſs ſubje& than in other governments to decay or increale, 
might at divers times be different in Iſrael; as after Benjamin was deſtroy'd, or 
after David had rais'd his own and many other: but thus were the familys at this 
time ſixty ; the tribes being, as was ſhewn before, thirteen. 

In the firſt inſtitution of the tribes of Rome, that is, Ramnenſes, Titienſes, and 
the Luceri, they were alſo genealogical, but long it held not ſo; genealogical di- 
viſions in a commonwealth being for the moſt part of greater danger than ule ; bur 
whether genealogys be obſerv'd or not, the local way of diviſion is of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity. 

70 inſert the geography of the 1/aelitifh tribes, would be as burdenſom both to 
the reader and my ſelf, as needleſs to either. But the manner how the tribes became 
local, was thro the diſtribution of the land of Canaan by lot, and intailing the lands 
ſo diſtributed upon the proprietors and their heads for ever, without power of alie- 
nation, in any ſuch manner as to deprive their poſterity. The lot or ballot in 
Iſrael was ſpecially of three uſes; one for election of magiſtrats, another for the 
diſcovery of ſom ſecret malefactor, and a third for the diviſion of lands. To which 
three heads I hope to reduce the whole hiſtory of their government : and this work 
once perform'd, it will be eaſy to repreſent the commonwealth in its political 
method. 

To begin with the election of magiſtrats, it was perform'd ſomtimes by the lot, 
without ſuffrage ; and ſomtimes by the ballot, that is, by a mixture of lot and 


2 


Chap. II. 
—ͤů— 


Sec. 6. 


Of the tot or 
ballot of 
Lrael. 


ſuffrage. For the clearer diſcovery of the order in elections, I muſt invert the 


order of the magiſtrats elected, and begin with the king; then procede to the judg, 
and com laſt of all to the ſanhedrim, and the inferior courts. 

Tux inſtruments us'd upon theſe occaſions, were firſt lots, ſom blanks and ſom 
prizes; then urns (that is, pots) into which theſe lots were caſt, and out of which 


they were afterwards drawn, or given forth; by what officers, or with what farther | 


ſolemnity, dos not appear. 

Wren the people would needs have a king, Saul, being their judg, did 
that, tho againſt his will, which nevertheleſs was no more than his duty: that is, 
firſt, hearken'd to the voice of the people ; or obey'd their vote. Secondly, call'd the 
people together to the Lord to Mizpeh. The political aſſembly, or congregation of 
the people of 7/rael was call'd eccleſia dei, the congregation of the Lord, as it ought to 

ave bin expreit in the trial of Benjamix, and is in ſom places by our tranſlation : 
as where an eunuch (or one unfit for marriage with a daughter of {/raet, which ca- 
pacity was neceſſary to the being inroPd of a tribe) 2 baſtard (as diſhonorable) an 
Ammonite er Moabite (as deſcended of perfidious nations) ſhall not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord: that is, ſhall not have right of ſuffrage with the people of 
ljrael. So Samuel, by calling the congregation of the Lord, or the people together 10 
the Lord in Mizpeh (the place, before the taking of Jeruſalem, where they always 
held their parlaments or political aſſemblys) did the office of the like magiſtrats in 
commonwealths. The people being thus aſſembl'd (for to be brief, I muit pro- 
cede with conjectures, which at firſt fight will ſeem bolder than really they are) 
SAMUEL cauling the urns to be ſet forth, pronounc'd the ſolemn form of words in 
uſe upon the like occaſion, which were theſe : Preſent your ſelves before the Lord by 
your tribes, and by your thouſands, The political aſſemblys of the children of 1/rae! 
Gee 2 were 
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were held, or gather'd (as we ſay) with drums beating, and colors flying; and if 
it were an extraordinary congregation, that is, a congregation conſiſting of the 
whole people, as this, and that for the trial of Bxx JAMIN, the princes of the tribe, 
with their ſtaves, and the ſtandards of the camp (in the order ſhewn) led up the 
people to the urns, or ballots. Wherfore upon theſe words of SamvrL, the princes 
march'd in their known diſciplin to the urns. The urns were two: in the one 
were twelve lots inſcrib'd with the names of the twelve tribes; in the other were 
alſo twelve other lots, wherof eleven were blanks, and the twelfth inſcrib'd wit! 
ſom word. What the Mraelitiſb word was, dos not appear; the Roman word upon 


the like occafion was prerogative : wherfore ſeeing that which is loſt mult have bin 


of a like nature, we may, for diſcourſe fake, preſume it to have bin the ſame in 
Iſrael as in Rome. And when SaMuEL had caus'd all the tribes of Iſrael to com near, 
the tribe of Benjamin was taken: that is, the name of this tribe being drawn out 
of the one urn, to it was drawn the word prerogative out of the other urn; which 
being don, the urns were chang'd, or at leaſt the lots. And wheras in the enu- 
meration of the patriarchs, I ſhew'd by a catalog of their names, that the whol- 
tribe of BzxJamin conſiſted of ſeven familys ; ſeven names by that account ſhould 
have bin caſt into the one urn, and as many lots into the other; one of them being 
inſcrib'd with the word prerogative, and the other fix being blanks. But both the 
names, and the number of familys at this ballot, are molt likely to have bin quite 
otherwiſe than in the catalog; becauſe ſince that time the tribe of Benjamin had 
in the far greater part bin deſtroy'd, and piec'd up again out of a remnant : ſo for 
the number of the familys, or the names of them, I can ſay nothing. But the 
urns being thus prepar'd, came Benjamin, as now the prerogative tribe, to the 
urns by familys. And when Sauutl had caus'd the tribe of BENJAMIN to com near 
by their familys, the family of MaTr1 (which is a new one) was taken : that is, 
lighting, in the manner ſhewn, upon the prize, became the prerogative family, 
This don, the lots were again chang'd, and ſo many others as there were houſholds 
in the family of Mara (for ſo you will find it in the trial of Acnan) were caſt 
into the urns. Thus the houſhold of Kisn coming to be the prerogative houihold, 
and ſo many lots as there were men of that houſhold, being caſt into the urns, 
wherot the prize was inſcrib'd king, came the houſhold of Kish, man by man, and 
Saut the fon of Kis was taken. 

We find it recorded by Livy, of Tarqvrinivs Priscus, and of SERvius Ful- 
LIus, that before either of them was king, the one had his hat taken off, and 
carry'd up by an eagle; the other had a flame reſting upon his forehead, by which 
it was firmly behev*d, that each of them was deſign'd of the Gods to be king: yet 
was this never ſo underſtood by themſelves, or any other, as to exclude the right 
of popular ſuffrage in their election, by which Pziscus reign'd; or to create an 
opinion thet any man ought to be king of Rome, whom the people had not firit 
commanded to reign over them, to whole election therfore Ser vius, tho in poſleſtion 
of the throne, thought it his beſt way to refer himſelf. Far be it from me to com- 
pare prodigys among Heathens, to miracles in the church: but each people had 
of each a like opinion. Both [/rae! and the Heattens began their popular afiemblys 
with facrihce. In order to the election of SoLomon, the repreſentative of ae /a- 
crificd ſacrifices to the Lord even a thouſand bullocks, a thouſand rams, and a thouſand 
lambs, with their drink-offerings, and ſacrifices in abundance, for all Iſrael. And 


when they had thus don, what magiſtrats foever the 1/raeliits, or the * 
elected, 
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elected, they always underſtood to be elected by God. The let is caſt into the lap, 
but the whole diſpoſing therof is of the Lord. And indeed, wheras in this manner 
they made SoLoMon king, and Zapoc to be prieſt, it we will hold otherwiſe, we 
mult think that neither the king nor the prieſt was elected by God. A man that is 
elected to ſom great office, by a king rightly quality'd, muſt have little religion, 
or hold himſelf to be rais'd up by God. Why then ſhould it be otherwiſe, when a 
magiſtrat is elected by a people rightly quality'd ? or what conlequence is there in 
ſaying, that Saul was anointed by Sa MUEL before he was elected by the people, or 
that God rais'd them up judges; therfore neither Saus nor the judges were elected 
by the people? that God elected the kings in 1/rael, is certain; and that the peo- 

le no leſs for that did allo elect the kings, is as certain. Ove from among thy bre- 
thren ſbalt thou (that is, thou the people of ae) /et king over thee, That God 
rais'd up judges in Iſrael, is certain; and that the people no Iel: for that, did alſo 
ele& the judges, is as certain. When the children of Ammon made war againſt 


Iſrael, Iſrael afſembl'd themſelves together, and incamp'd in Mizpch, whence the elders 


of Gilead went to fetch J:ruTA out of the land of Tob.—Then JH A went with the 
elders of Gilead, and the people made him head and captain over them : and JepuTaA 
utler d all his words before the Lord in Mizpeh. But that So.omon was elected by 
the lot, I do not affirm; it being moſt probable, that it was by ſuffrage only, 
Davio propoſing, and the people reſolving. Nor whether JzpaTa was elected by 
ſuffrage, or by the ballot, is it material; however, that the ordinary magiſtrats 
were elected by the ballor, I little doubt. 

Tue ordinary magiſtrats of this commonwealth (as ſhall hereafter be more fully 
open'd) were the ſanhedrim, or the ſeventy elders; and the inferior courts or 
judges, in the gates of the citys. For the inſtitution and election of theſe, Moszs 
propos'd to the people, or the congregation of the Lord, in this manner: Take you 
wiſe men, and underſtanding, and known among your tribes ( nata;i7») and I will 
make (or conſtitute) them rulers over you. Where, by the way, leſt Moss in theſe 
words be thought to aſſume power, SoLon, ſays ARISTOTLE (9nporpuricy K4TASHTQ) 
made, or conſtituted the popular government of AE. Jn. which he implys, not 
that SoLON was a king, or had foverain power, but that he was a lawgiver, and 
had authority to propole to the people. Nor is there more in the words of Moses ; 
upon whoſe propoſition, ſay Fewif writers, each of the twelve tribes, by free {ut- 
trages, elected ſix competitors, and wrote th-ir names in ſcrols, which they deliver'd 
to Mos Es. Moss having thus preſented to him by the twelve tribes ſeventy and 
two competitors for ſeventy magiſtracys, had by conſequence two more Competitors, 
than were capable of the prete: ment to which they were electe by the people: 
wherfore Moss took two urns, into the one he caſt the ſeventy-two names pre- 
ſented by the people; into the other, ſeventy-two lots, wherof two were blanks, 
the reſt inſcrib'd with the word eder. This don, he call'd the competitors to the 
urn, where the ſeventy, to whole names came forth the prizes, went up to the ta- 
bernacle, the ſeſſion-houſe being there provided: and the two that drew the blanks, 
namely Erpin and Mtpapr, tho of them that were elected and written by the 
tribes, went not up to the tabernacle, but remain'd in the camp, as not having attain'd 
to magiſtracy. Thus, if this place in Scripture can admit of no other inter preta- 
tion, ſo much as I have cited out of the T7 mud (rho otherwiſe, for the mol? part, 
but a fabulous and indigeſted heap) muſt needs be goud and valid. In this man- 
ner, one or more ſenators happening to dy, it was caſy for each tribe, chuſing one 
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Book II. or more competitors accotdingly out of themſelves, to decide at the urn which com. 


Sect. 10. 


petitors ſo choſen, ſnould be the magiſtrat, without partiality, or cauſe of feud; 
which, if a man conſiders this conſtitution, was not perhaps ſo readily to be don 
otherwiſe. The like, no doubt, was done for the inferior courts, except that 
ſuch elections (the commonwealth being once ſettl'd) were more particular, and 
perform'd by that tribe only in whoſe gates that court was fitting. 

Tu iſt inſtitution of theſe courts came to paſs in the manner following: before 


The ſtory of the people were under orders, the whole judicature lay upon the ſhoulders of 
theſanhedrim, Mos Es, who being overburden'd, was adviſed by JeTHRo. And Mos Es hearkey'd 


and of the in- 
ferior courts, 
as to their firſt 
inſtitution. 


to the voice of his father in-law-—and choſe (after the manner ſhewn) able men out o 
all Iſrael, and made them heads over the people, rulers of thouſands, rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fiftys, and rulers of tens. The number of which rulers, compar'd with the 


Exod, 18. 24, number of the people, as in the muſter roll at Sinai, muſt in all have amounted to 


about ſix thouſand. Theſe thus inſtituted, while ae! was an army, came to be 


Deut. 16. 18. the ſame when the army was a commonwealth : wherof it is ſaid, Judges and officers 


ſhalt thou make thee in all thy gates which the Lord. thy God gives thee, throout thy 
tribes; and they ſhall judg the people with juſt judgment. Each of theſe courts, by the 
practice of the Jewi/þ commonwealth, conſiſted of twenty-three elders. But Ju- 
THRO, in his advice to Moses, adds concerning theſe judicatorys,' this caution: 


Exod. 18. 22. Let them judg the people at all ſeaſons; and it ſhall be, that every great matter they 


Num, Il, 


Sect. 11 


Lot, order, or 
inquiſition by 


ſhall bring to thee, but every ſmall matter they fhall judg : fo ſhall it be eaſier for thy 
ſelf, and they ſhall bear the burden with thee, Which nevertheleſs follow'd not 
according to JeTHRo's promiſe, the appeals being ſuch to Moss that he gos with 
this complaint to God: I am not able to bear all this people alone, becauſe it is 100 
heavy for me. Wherupon the Lord ſaid to Mosts, Gather to me ſeventy men, of the 
elders of Iſrael, whom thou knoweſt to be elders of the people, and officers over them; 
and bring them to the tabernacle of the congregation, that they may ſtand with thee— 
(but crowns will have no rivals) and they ſhall bear the burden of the people with thee, 
that thou bear it not alone. But a monarch is one that muſt be alone. And Mosks 
went out, and told the people the words of the Lord (which a monarch needed not to 
have don) and gather'd the ſeventy men of the elders of the people; the manner wherof 
is already ſhewn. JETHRO, being a Heathen, informs Moses of the orders of his 
own commonwealth, which alſo was Heatheniſh. Yet in Scripture is both JE HRO 
join'd with Moss, and the commonwealth of Midian with the commonwealth of 
Iſrael. How then coms it to be irreverend, or atheiſtical, as ſom ſay, in politi- 
clans (and while political diſcourſes cannot otherwiſe be manag'd) to compare, tho 
but by way of illuſtration, other legiſlators, or politicians, as LycurGus, Solon, 
with Moses; or other commonwealths, as Rome, and Venice, with that of 1/rae! ? 
but the authors of ſuch objections had better have minded, that the burden wherof 
Mosxs here complain'd, could in no manner be that of ordinary judicature, of 
which he was eas'd before by the advice of JeTHRO ; and therfore muſt have bin that 
of appeals only: ſo either the ſanhedrim bore no burden at all with Moses, or they 
bore that of appeals with him. And if fo, how ſay they that there lay an appeal 
from the ſeventy elders to Moss? | 

Bor I ſaid the lot was of ule alſo toward the diſcovery of conceal'd malefactors. 
Of this we have an example in the detection of Acuan. The words of the law, 
wherby the fact of AchA was criminal, are theſe : F thou ſhalt hear ſay in one of 
thy citys, which the Lord thy God has given thee to dwell therin, ſaying, Certain "a, 
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the children of Belial, are gone out from among you, and have withdrawn the inhabit- 
ants of their city, ſaying, Let us go and ſerve other Gods, which you have not known : 
then ſhalt thou inquire, and make ſearch, and aſk diligently ; and beheld, if it be truth, 
and the thing certain, that ſuch abomination is wrought among you, thou ſhalt ſurely 


ſmite the inhabitants of that city with the edg of the ſword, deſtroying it utterly, and all 


that is therin, and the cattel therof with the edg of the ſword. And thou ſhalt gather 
all the ſpoil of it into the midſt of the ſtreet therof, and ſhalt burn with fire the city, and 
all the ſpoil therof, every whit, for the Lord thy God: and it ſhall be @ heap for ever, 
it ſhall not be built again, and there ſhall cleave nought of the accurs'd thing to thy hand. 
Among the citys that were given by God to Iſrael, was Jericho. Now tho againſt 
this city, before it was taken, Josava had ſolemnly and publicly denounc'd the 
anathema, or curſes contain'd in the foregoing law; and after the taking of it, had, 
in all appearance, executed upon it the whole of the anathema ſo pronounc'd : yet 
thro ſubſequent loſſes before the city of Ai, being ſore afflicted, he enter'd into ſuſ- 
picion, that there might have bin ſome failure in the performance of the law. 
Wherupon he rent his clothes, and fell to the earth upon his face before the ark of the 
Lord, till the eventide, he and the elders (or ſanhedrim of Jrael) and put duſt on their 
beads. The ſanhedrim, in difficult caſes of the law, inquir'd of God by Urim; and 
the ſanhedrim, or the people, in caſes of high concernment to the ſtate, as in the 
war againſt Benjamin, inquir'd of the ark. When God was inquir'd of by Urim, 
he gave his oracle by the ſhining of certain ſtones or jewels in the breaſtplate of the 


high prieſt, When he was inquir'd of by the ark, he gave his oracle vocally from 


the mercy ſeat, which was plac'd upon the ark of the covenant, Whence he who 
fat between the cherubims thus anſwer'd JosHua: Get thee up; wherfore lieſt thou 
thus upon thy face? Iſrael has finn'd—they have even taken of the accurs'd thing. Jo- 
shu thus inform'd of the crime, but not ſo particularly of the malefactor as to 
know where to charge it, calls the whole people to the urns; in one of which it 
may be thought that there were eleven white ſtones, or lots, with one black one; 
and in the other the twelve names of the tribes. So Jae coming firſt by tribes to 
the urns, the tribe of Jup An was taken; that is, this tribe lighting upon the black 
lot, was denoted for the guilty tribe : which conſiſting (as appear'd by the catalog) 
of five familys, wherof the Zarhits were one, came next by familys to the urn; 
wherin there might be four white lots, and one black one, by which the Zarhits 
were taken. In like manner came the family of the Zarhits by houſholds, and the 
houſhold of ZA BDI was taken: laſt of all came the houſhold of Zap man 1 


man, and AcHan was taken. This kind of inquiſition was perform'd with ſuch, 


religion and ſolemnity, that a man thus taken, if he had any guilt, could have no 


face to conceal it; or, if there were any witneſſes of his crime, they could not any 


longer diſſemble it: and whether he were convicted by teſtimony, or by his own 
confeſſion (as now AcHan) he was put to death. The like proceding, in part, is 
imply'd to have bin in the caſe of IoNATHAN; tho in this, by agreement therupon 
between Saul and the people, it ſhould ſeem as if but two lots were put into the 
urn, wherof Saul and JonaTHaN, on the one part, drew the black: or the prince 
of the tribe of Jupar drawing for the whole people, on the other part, drew the 
white one; and that the ſame being put into the urn again, to decide it between 
SAUL and JoNaTHAN, JONATHAN drew the black: wherupon, he being queſtion'd, 
confeſs'd the fact; and, but that the people reſcu'd him from Saur, had bin put 
to death. ; | 3 
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Book II. To conclude with the uſe of the lot, in the diviſion of the land of Canaan, This 
aas implying the foundation or balance of the government) ought to have bin the 
Sect. 12, firſt in order, but happens here to com laſt; becauſe theſe orders were inſtituted in 
l Diltr.bution the wilderneſs, and fo before the people had any lands to divide. Nevertheleſc, 
| of lands, 9nd this alſo was propos'd by Mos Es, and reſolv'd by the people: by lot was their in. 


og rk my heritance, as the Lord commanded MosEs; and now coms (as it was, or ſhould have 
f Joſh, 14. 2. bin put in execution by Joshua) to be conſider'd. 8 
| Ir may be true, that the Roman people were the wiſeſt that have bin; and it is 
| true, that they only of a people, did labor to introduce Agrarian laws, tho with: 


out effect; otherwiſe, levelling was never introduc'd, but by the wiſdom and pro- 
| vidence of ſom great man, as a Moses, a JosHua, or a LycuRevus; or by ſom 
t accident, or accidents, bringing a nobility to ruin, as the laws of HENRY VII. and 
the ways of HENRY VIII. in England. £ 

Num. 1.45. BeTweEen the muſter roll in S, wherby the men of military age, as was ſhewn, 
b Num. 26. 51. amounted to fix hundred and three thouſand five hundred and fifty, in the twelve 
q tribes, and the law for the diviſion of the land of Canaan, there happen'd a plague, 
ll by which the number of the people, upon a new poll, came but to {1x hundred and 
; one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty. Upon this poll was the law made which 
V. 53. 54 runs thus: To theſe the land ſhall be divided for an inheritance, according to the number 
55,56. of names. To many thou ſhalt give the more inheritance, and to fever thou Halt give 
the lefs inheritance : to every one ſhall his inheritance be given, according to thoſe the! 
were number d of him. Notwithſtanding, the land fhall be divided by lot : according 10 

the names of the tribes of their fathers, they ſhall inherit , according to the lot ſhall the 
Poſſeſſion therof be divided to many and few. This law, in another place, is repeated 
Num. 33. 54. thus: You ſhall divide the land by lot, for an inheritance among your familys; and 19 
many ye ſhall give the more inheritance, and to the fewer ye ſhall give the leſs inheritance : 
very man's inherit once ſhall be in the place where his lot falls, according to the tribes «f 

your fathers ye ſhall inherit. 35 

Is the making of theſe lots conſideration was as well had of the goodneſs of che 
land, as of the meaſure. Now ſuppoſing this law to have bin in the whole and 
methodically executed, the Canaanits muſt firſt have bin totally rooted out of the 
land of Canaan; which land, in that caſe (as ſom affirm) would have afforded to 


Hecateus this commonwealth a root or balance, conſiſting of three millions of acres. I hee, 
apud Joſe;h. reckoning the whole people in the twelve tribes, at fix hundred and two thouſand 
cont, AP. +(which is more than upon the latter poll they came to) would have afforded to every 


man four acres; to every one of the patriarehs (upon the poll of the toregoing ca- 
talog, where they are ſixty) four thouſand acres; to every one of the princes of the 
tribes fourteen thouſand acres; to the Levitical citys (being forty-eight, each with 
its ſuburbs, of four thouſand cubits diameter) one hundred thouſand acres ; and 
yet for extraordinary donations, as to Joshua and CalER (of winch kind there were 
but few) ſom eighty thouſand acres might remain. Now it is true, four acres to a 
man may ſeem but a ſmall lot; yet the Roman people, under Romulus, and long 
after, had but two. And it may very well be, that one acre in Cauaan was worth 
two in /taly, eſpecially about Reme; and four in England, tho of the beſt fort : and 
if ſo it were that four acres in Paleſtin were worth ſixteen cf our beſt, ſuch a lot, at 
our account, might be worth about thirty or forty pounds a year; which, for a 
popular ſhare, holding that rate thro the whole body of a people, was a large pro- 


portion. By this eſtimat, or what poſſibly could be allow'd to the princes oi th: 
- tribes 
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tribes and of the familys, their ſhare came not to a ſixth of the whole: ſo the reſt Chap. II. 
remaining to the people, the balance of this government muſt have bin purely po- 


pular. It is true, that in the whole this law of Moss for the diviſion of the land 
was never executed: but that in the parts ſom ſuch courſe was taken, is plain; for 
example, in the diviſion to ſeven tribes, where Josnuæ propoſes to the people in 


this manner: Give out from among you three men for each tribe—and they ſhall go thro josh. 18. 4. 


the land and deſcribe it. The people having reſolv'd accordingly, theſe went, and 
paſsd thro the land, and deſcrib'd iu by citys into ſeven parts in a book, and came again 
to JosHua 70. the hoſt at Shiloh. And Joshuæ caſt lots for them in Shiloh, before the 
Lord: and there Josava divided the land to the children of Iſrael according to their di- 
viſſons. It were abſurd to think that this lot determin'd of proportions ; for ſo a 
mean man might have com to be richer than the prince of his tribe : but the pro- 
portions allotted to tribes being ſtated, tho at firſt but by gueſs, and entred into 
the lot book of the ſurveyors (who, ſays Joszenvs, were molt expert in geometry) 
the princes came firſt to the urns, wherof the one contain'd the names of the tribes 
that were to draw, the other the names of thoſe parcels of land that were to be 
drawn, firſt to a whole tribe, Thus the name of a tribe, for example Benjamin, 
being drawn out of one urn, to that name a parcel was drawn out of the other urn ; 
for example, the country lying between Jericho and Bethaven. This being don, 
and the prince of the tribe having choſen in what one place he would take his ſtated 
and agreed proportion, whether of fourteen thouſand acres, or the like, the reſt of 
the country was ſubdivided in the lot book, according to the number of familys in 
the tribe of this prince; and the parcels ſubdivided being caſt into the one urn, the 
names of the patriarchs into the other, the ſame tribe came again by familys. 
Thus every patriarch making choice in what one part of this lot he would take his 
agreed proportion, whether of four thouſand acres, or the like, the remainder was 
ain ſubdivided in the lot book, according to the number of names in his family : 
if they were more than the parcel would furniſh at four acres a man, then was that 
defect amended by addition out of the next parcel; and if they were fewer, then 
the overplus was caſt into the next parcel, By ſuch means the people came, or 
might have com in the whole, and in every part, to the lot of their inheritance ; 
while every tribe that was thus planted, became local without removal. Neither 
Hall the inheritance remove from one tribe to another tribe; but every one of the tribes of 
the children of Iſrael ſhall keep himſelf to his wn inheritance. | 
Tis tribes thus planted, or to have bin planted, were twelve. The thirteenth, 
or that of Levi, came in the like manner to the lot, for their forty-eight citys with 
their ſuburbs, and receiv'd them accordingly ; as the lot came forth for the familys of 
the Kohathits, and the reſt. Theſe Iſrael gave to the Levits out of their inheritance : 
that is, theſe were ſuch as the twelve tribes, before the diviſion, {et apart for the 
Levits, with the tithes, and the offerings ; which, tho this tribe had no other lands, 
made their portion by far the beſt. The tribes being henceforth regkon'd by their 
locality, and theſe forty-eight citys being ſcatter'd throout the ewelve tribes, that 
of Levi was no more computed as a diſtinct tribe, but loſt as it were the name, 
yet with advantage: for to their promiſcuous abode they had the right of promilcu- 
ous marriage; no more in this point being injoin'd any of them, than ?9 e mard 7s 
of the ſeed of Iſrael, or at leaſt the widcws of prieſts. And as in the tribes where 
they dwelt they had promiſcuous marriage, ſo had they right of promitcuous elec- 
tion; that is, of electing, and being 5 into all the magiſtracys and offices 7 
| | D d d the 
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uently injoy'd, that the ſanhedrim is ſom- 


fl 
— times underſtood by their names. / there ariſes a matter too hard for thee in judg- 
Deut. 17. 8. ment, thou ſhalt com to the prieſts the Levits. tween the law, and the religion of 


this government, there was no difference; whence all eccleſiaſtical perſons were 
alſo political perſons, of which the Levits were an intire tribe, ſet more peculiarly 
apart to God (the king of this commonwealth) from all other cares, except that 
only of his government. Thus Moszs did that with the ſafety of liberty in ae, 
which Lycuxcus could not do in Lacedemen, but by condemning the Helots to 
perpetual ſlavery : for wheras without theſe to be tillers of the ground, the citi- 
zens of Lacedemon could not be at leiſure for the commonwealth ; the children of 
Iſrael might imploy themſelves in their domeſtic affairs, as they requir'd, with 
ſafety : while the Levits bore the burden of the government; or, in caſe either 


their privat affairs permitted, or their ambition promted, were equally capable of 
magiſtracy. 


Sect. 14. Or the Levitical citys, three beyond, and three on this ſide Jordan, were citys of 
Citys of re- refuge. If a man was ſlain, the next of kindred, by the laws of Iſrael, was the 


fuge, 
Numb. 35. 


Exod, 21.1 


Sect. 1 
The jubile. 


Numb. 36. 


avenger of blood; and to the avenger of blood it was lawful to flay him that ſlew 
his kinſman, wherever he could find him, except only in a city of refuge. For 
this cauſe, if a man had flain another, he fled immediately to one of theſe ſan- 
ctuarys; whence nevertheleſs, the judges in the gates, within whoſe proper verge 
the crime was committed, caus'd the malefactor to be brought before them by a 
guard, and judg'd between the ſlayer and the avenger of blood. If that which we 
call murder, or manſlaughter, was prov'd againſt him by two witneſſes, he was 
put to death: but if it was found, as we ſay, chancemedly, he was remanded with 
a guard to the city of refuge; whence if, before the 5 of the high prieſt, 
he was found wandring, it was lawful, not only for the avenger of blood, but 
for any man elle to ſlay him. The high prieſt being dead, he return'd, not home 
only, but to his inheritance alſo, with liberty and ſafety. If a prieſt had lain a 
man, his refuge was the ſanctuary: whence nevertheleſs he was taken by the ſan- 
hedrim; and, if upon trial he was found guilty of wilful murder, put to death. 

4+ If a man coms preſumptuouſly upon his neighbour to flay him with guile, thou ſhalt take 
him from my altar, that he may dy. 


5. InnerITances, being thus introduc'd by the lot, were immovably intail'd on. 


the proprietors and their heirs for ever, by the inſtitution of the jubile, or the re- 
turn of lands, however ſold or ingag'd, once in fifty years to the antient proprietor, 
or his lawful heir. Yet remain'd there two ways wherby lots might be accumu- 
lated ; the one by caſual inheritance, the other by marriage with an heireſs ; as in 
the caſe of ZzLopHEDaAD, or of his daughters. | 


Sect. 16. Now to bring the whole reſult of thele hiſtorical parts, thus prov'd, to the true 


The model 
the commo 
wealth of 
Iſrael. 


— 


political method or form, the commonwealth inſtituted by Moszs was according 
to this model, 38 


ct THE whole people of Iſrael (thro a popular diſtribution of the land of Canaan 
r among themſelves by lot, and the fixation of ſuch a popular balance by their agrarian 
law, or jubile, intailing the inheritance of each proprietor upon his heirs for ever) was 
locally divided into twelve tribes. 
EVERY tribe had a double capacity, the one military, the other civil. 


A TRIBE, 


THE ART OF LAWGIVING. 
ATRIBE, im its military capacity, conſiſted of one fiaff or ſtandard of the camp, 


337 


Chap, II. 


under the leading of its diftint and bereditary prince, as commander in chief, and of? 


princes of familys or chief fathers, as captains of thouſands and captains of hundreds. 

ATRIBE, in its political capacity, was next and immediatly under the government 
of certain Juaicatorys, fitting in the gates of its citys; each of which conſiſted of twenty- 
three elders, elected for life, by free ſuffrage. 

THE ſoverain power, and common ligament of the twelve tribes, was the ſanbedrim 
| of Iſrael, and tbe eccleſia dei, or congregation of the Lord. 

THE ſanhedrim was a ſenat, conſiſting of ſeventy elders for life, ſo inſtituted by 
the free election of fix competitors, in and by each tribe; every elder or ſenator of the 
ſanhedrim being taken out of this number of competitors by the lot. | 

THE congregation of the Lord was a repreſentative of the people of Iſrael, conſiſting 
of twenty-four thouſand, for the term of one month; and perpetuated by the monthly 
election of two thouſand deputys of the people in each tribe. 

THE ſanhedrim, upon a law made, was a ftanding judicatory of appeal from the 
courts in tbe gates, throout the tribes; and upon a law to be made, whatever was pro- 
pos'd by the ſanbedrim, and reſold in the affirmative by the congregation of the Lord, 
was an att of the parlament of Iirael. | 


Or this frame, ſays Moss to the people (as well he might) Behold, I have 
taught you ſtatutes and judgments, even as the Lord my God commanded me, that ye 


ſhould do fo in the land whither you go to poſſeſs it. Keep therfore, and do them; fon 


this is your wiſdom and your underſtanding in the fight of the nations, which ſhall hear 
all theſe ſtatutes, and ſay, Surely this great nation is a wife and underſtanding people, 
In another place, upon the people's obſerving this form, he pronounces all the 
choiceſt bleſſings ; and in caſe of violation of the ſame, a long enumeration of moſt 
dreadful curſes, among which he has this: The Lord fhall bring thee, and thy king 
which thou ſhalt ſet over thee, to a nation which neither thou nor thy fathers have 
known; and there ſhalt thou ſerve other Gods, wood and ſtone. In which words, firſt 
he charges the king upon the people as a creature of their own, and next oppoſes 
his form pointblank to monarchy; as is farther apparent in the whole antitheſis 
running throout that chapter. To the neglect of theſe orders may be apply'd thoſe 
words of Davip: I have ſaid that ye are gods—but ye ſhall dy like men, and fall like 
one of the princes. But this government can with no countenance of reaſon, or 
teſtimony of ſtory, give any man ground to argue from the frame thus inſtituted 
by Moses, that a commonwealth rightly order'd and eftabliſh'd may by any inter- 
nal cauſe ariſing from ſuch orders, be broken or diſſolv'd; it being moit apparent, 
that this was never eſtabliſh'd in any ſuch part as could poſſibly be holding. Moss 
dy'd in the wilderneſs: and tho Josaua, bringing the people into the promis'd 
land, did what he could, during his life, towards the eſtabliſhment of the-form 
deſign'd by Moses; yet the hands of the people, eſpecially after the death of 
Joshua, grew ſlack, and they rooted not out the Canaanits, which they were 10 
often commanded to do; and without which it was impoſſible their commonwealth 
ſhould take any root. Nevertheleſs, ſettled as it could be, it was in ſom parts 
longer liv'd than any other government has yet bin; as having continu'd in ſom 
fort from Mos Es, to the diſperſion of the Jews in the reign of the emperor ADR IAN; 
being about one thouſand ſeven hundred years, But that it was never eftabliſh'd 
D d d 2 according 
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according to the neceſſity of the form, or the true intent of Moss, is that which 
muſt be made farther apparent throout the ſequel of the preſent book; and firſt 
in the ſtate of the 7/aelits under their judges. 8 


CHAP, III. 
Shewing the Anarchy, or State of the Iſraelits under their Judges. 


HE frame of that which I take to have bin the ordinary congregation or 
repreſentative of the people of 1/aet, is not perfectly ſhewn in Scripture, till 

the time of David; when, tho it has nothing in it of a monarchical inſtitution, 
it is found intirely remaining, and perfectly deſcrib'd in theſe words: Nox» 1% 
children of Iſrael after their number, to wit, the chief fathers, and captains of thoy- 
ſands and hundreds, and their officers that ſerv'd the king in any matter of the courſes, 
which came in, and went out month by month, throout all the months in the year , «f 
every courſe were twenty and four thouſand men. The polls of the people, as they 
have bin hitherto ſhewn, were taken before their plantation in Canaan, where be— 
fore they had kings, they had grown (according to the account of Paul) four bu 
dred and fifty years; during which time, that they were excedingly increas'd, apncars 
by the poll of military age taken by Davip, and amounting to one million three 
hundred thouſand: yet could this afſembly of e children of Iſrael after their nun- 
ber, in one year, by monthly rotation, take in the whole body of them. How 
theſe, being a repreſentative of the people, and thus changeable, could be other- 
wiſe collected than by the monthly election of two thouſand in each tribe, is not 
imaginable. And that both a repreſentative of the people they were, and thus 
changeable, is by the clear words of Scripture, and the nature of the buſineſs upon 


which occaſion they are deſcrib'd, undeniably evinc'd : for Davip propoſing, and 


the people reſolving, they make SoLomon king, and Zapoc prieſt. This aflembly 
(beſides the military diſciplin thereof, in which it differ'd little from the cuſtoms 
of ſuch other commonwealths as have bin great and martial) had not only a civil, 
but a military office or function, as the ſtanding guard or army of this country; 
which, tho ſmall, and lying in the very teeth of its enemys, could thus, by taking 
in every man but for one month in a whole year, ſo equally diſtribute a burden, 
to have bin otherwiſe intolerable to all, that it might be born by a few, and ſcarce 
felt by any. This epitome of that body (already-deſcrib'd under the leading of - 
the ſeveral princes of the tribes, with their ſtaves, and ſtandards of the camp) 
ſeems to have bin commanded by lieutenants of the princes, or tribuns ot the 
reſpective tribes: for, over the firſt courſe, for the firſt month, was JaSHoBEAM HH 
ſon of ZARnDIEL (of the children of PzrEz, or of the family of the Pharzzts, in the 
catalog of JuDan) and of his courſe were four and twenty thouſand. 

In this caſe the princes did not lead in perſon, but reſided in their tribes for the 
government of the ſame; whence, upon extraordinary occaſions, they ſent extra- 


ordinary recruits: or in caſe of ſolemn war, or ſom weighty affair, as the trial of 


a tribe or the like, led up in perſon, with their ſtaves and ſtandards an ordinance, 
whether we regard the military or civil uſe of it, never enough to be admir'd. 
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only as were full of worms. 
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Ir is true, while, the whole people being an army, Moss could propoſe to 
them in body, or under their ſtaves and ſtandards of the camp; as he needed not, 
ſo he us'd not any repreſentative. But when Joshua had let the people ge, and the 
children of Iſrael went every man to his inheritance, to poſſeſs the land; how was it 
poſſible they ſhould poſſeſs any thing (while the five lords of the Philiſtins, and a! 
the Canaanits and the Sidonians, and the Hivits, remain'd yet among them uncon- 
quer'd) without the wing of ſom ſuch guard or army as this, under which to ſhelter 
themſelves ? How was it equal, or poſſible, that a few of the people upon the 
guard of the whole ſhould be without relief, or ſuſtain all the burden ? Or how 
could every man be ſaid to go zo his inheritance to poſſeſs it, unleſs they perſorm'd 
this or the like duty, by turns or courſes? Theſe things conſider'd, there is little 
doubt but this congregation was, according to the inſtitution of Moses, put in 
practice by Joshua. | 

Tnus ſtood both the ſanhedrim and the congregation, with the inferior courts, 
and all the juperſtructures of the Moſaical commonwealth, during the life of Josnv a, 
and the elders of the ſanhedrim that outliv'd him; but without any ſufficient root 
for the poſſible ſupport of it (the Canaanits not being deſtroy'd) or with ſuch roots 
Wherfore, tho the people ſerv'd the Lord all the days 
of jo$kv >, ard all the days of the elders that outliv'd Josnua,; yet after the death of 
theſe, they did evil in the ſight of the Lord. And an angel (a meſſenger or prophet) 
of e Lord came up from Gilgal to Bochim, and ſaid, I made you go up out of the 
land of Egypt, and have brought you into the land which I ſwore to your fathers; and 
I faid, I will never break my covenant with you: and ye ſhall make no league with the 
inhabitants of this land, ye ſball throw down their allars: but ye have not obey'd my 
voice: Why have you don this? Wherfore J alſo ſaid, I will not drive them ont from 
before you: but they ſhall be as thorns in your ſides, and their gods ſhall be a ſnare ie you, 
Upon the ſeveral contents of which places, ſays Joszynus, The Iraclits (after the 


death of Josxva, and the elders that outliv'd him) meglefting their arins, betook 
themſelves to tillage; and effeminated with peace, gave their minds rather to what was 


eaſy and pleaſing, than what was ſecure or honourable : forgetful of the laws of God, 
and of their diſciplin. Wherupon Cod being mov'd to anger, admnonifſd them by a pro- 
Phet, that in ſparing the Canaanits, they had diſobey'd him; and that in caſe they per- 
ſiſted, for his mercys neglected they ſhould taſt of his juſtice. But they, tho terrify'd with 
the oracle, were allogether averſe to the war, both becauſe they were brib'd by the 
Canaanits, and thro luxury were becom unapt for labor: the form of their commonweolth 
being now deprav'd, and the ariſtocratical part therof invalid; while neither the ſenat 
was elected, nor the ſolemn magiſtrats created as formerly. In which words, the not 
electing of the ſenat as formerly, being laid as a crime by Jos ęDHEs to the people ; 
he is firſt clear enough, for his part, that the ſenat was formerly elected by the 
people, and ought to have bin fo ſtill: and ſecondly, that henceforth the election 
of the ſenat, or ſanhedrim, was neglected by the people. 
which, thro the not rooting out of the Canaanits, had never any foundation, came 


now to fail alſo in her ſuperltructures; for proof wherof, the teſtimony of Scripture 


is no leſs pregnant in divers places. As where Jupan ſaid to SMEON {is brother, 
Com up with me into my lot, that we may fight againſt the Canaanits, and I lixewije 
will go with thee into thy lot: ſo Siu kox went with him. In which words you have 
a league made by two tribes, and a war manag'd by them, while cth-r tribes, that 
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any common ligament, as while the ſanhedrim was in being, ſuch leaguing, and 
ſuch warring by particular tribes at their own difcretion, could not have bin. 
Again, wheras to judg a tribe pertain'd to the ſanhedrim; in the judgment given 

ngregation of four hundred thouſand, there 1s ng 
mention of the ſanhedrim at all. 


Now government is of ſuch a nature, that where there is no ſenat, there muſt 


No king, ſom be ſom king, or ſomwhat like a king, and ſuch was the judg of ue; yet is not 


ſenat; no 
nat, ſom 
king. 

Calav, ap. 
Liv. 

Acts 13. 
Judg. 7. 23. 
Judg. 15. 13. 


Sect. 5. 
Beſog nia 
vezzaro ſpeg- 
mere. 


their reckoning valid, who from hence compute the monarchy of the Hebrews. 
Firſt, becauſe | Pina diſtinguiſhes between the kings and the judges. Secondly, 
becauſe Giptox, when he was a judg, in refuſing to be a king, dos the like, 
Thirdly, becauſe the judges in 1frael (as dictators in other commonwealths) were 
not of conſtant election, but upon emergencys only. Fourthly, becauſe com- 
plaint being made to the men of Jupan of their judg Sa usox, they deliver'd him 
to the Philiſtins bound; no lefs than did the Romans their conſuls to the Samnits, 
And laſtly, becaufe Sa uuxlL, diſtinguifhing to perfection between didtatorian and 
royal power, or between the magiſtracy of the judg and of the king, ſhews plainly 
(in that he Hearten'd to the voice of the peaple) that the one being without any balance 
at all, was at the diſcretion of the people; and that the other (not to be founded 
but upon property in himſelf, to which end he muſt tate the beſt of their fields, and 


give them to his ſervants) could no otherwite ſubſiſt than by having the people at the 


diſcretion of the king. This difference (being no ſmall one) excepted, the office of 
the king and of the judg was much the ſame; each conſiſting in judging the 
people, and going forth with their armys. 

Bur whatever be the difference between theſe magiſtracys, the ſtate of the 7/-ae!- 
itiſh commonwealth under the judges was both void of natural ſuperſtructures, and 
of the neceſſary foundation; ſo the J1/raelits, when they were weak, ſerv'd the 
Philiſtins, as is imply'd in the ſpeech of the men of Jupan to their judg : Know 


Judg. 15.f11. thou not that the Philiſtins are rulers over us? And it came to paſs when Ifrael was 


ſtrong, that they put the Canaanits zo tribute, and did not utterly drive them out. 


Which, as it was contrary to the command of God, ſo was it pointblank againſt 
all prudence ; for thus neither made they to themſelves friends, nor did they ruin 
their enemys : which proceding, as 1t far'd with this commonwealth, and was ob- 


Livy. ſerv'd by HrENxNIUs in that of the Samnits, is the certain perdition of a people. 
Seft. 6. Or the diſorder of this people upon the diſſolution of the Moſaical common- 
The anarchy wealth, it is often ſaid that there was no king in lirael : every man did that which 
of Iſrael, was right in his own eys, That 1s, at the times related to by theſe expreſſions, there 
Judg. 15 pe was neither {anhedrim, nor judg, in Jrael: ſo every man, or at leaſt every tribe, 
| 19. 1, govern'd it ſelf as it pleas'd. Which, nevertheleſs, is not ſo generally to be under- 
21. 25. ſtood, but that the tribes (without either judg or ſanhedrim) marching up with 
Judg. 20. their ſtandards and ſtaves of the camp, not only aſſembl'd the congregation in the 
uſual place at Mizpeh, but there condemn'd Benjamin for the rape of the Levi's 
concubine; and marching thence to put their decree in execution, reduc'd that 

obſtinat tribe, or rather deſtroy'd it by a civil war. 

Sect. 7. Wur in this, and divers other ways, they had pamper'd their enemys, and 
The riſe of exhauſted themſelves, they grew (as well they might) out of love with their policy; 
the "_-_ ew. eſpecially when after impious expoſtulation (#/herfore has the Lord ſmitten us hi; 
3 4 z. day before the Philiſtins ?) they had, as it were, ſtak'd their God (let us fetch the 
z Sam. 7. 3. ark—that it may ſave us) and the ark being taken by the enemy, they fell to 
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idolatry. To this it happen'd, that tho upon repentance ſucceſs was better, 
having miraculouſly diſcomfited the Phihtins before them; yet Samver their judg 
was and had made his two ſons (being takers of bribes, and perverters of juſtice) 
judges over 1/rael. Wherupon, there was no gainſaying, but a king they muſt 
and would have. 


God 


CHAP. IV. 


Shewimg the State of the Iſraelits under their Kings, to the Captivity, 


OR method in this part, I ſhall firſt obſerve the balance or foundation, then 
the ſuperſtructures of the Hebrew monarchys; and laſt of all, the ſtory of 
the Hebrew kings. 

Tus balance neceſſary to kingly government, even where it is regulated or not 
abſolute, is thus deſcrib'd by Samver : This wit be the manner of the king that ſhall 
reign over you : he will take your fields, your viucvards, end your oliveyards, even the 
be Y them, and give them to bis ſerranic. ha s, there being no proviſion of 
this kind for a king, and it being of nc v2 necellily that a king mult have ſuch 
an ariſtocracy or nobility as may be avle ty 1 rt the monarchy (which other- 
wiſe, to a people having equal ſhares i propert;, i, alogether incompatible) it 
follows that he muſt take your fields, and give them t his ſervants, or creatures. 

Txtis notwithſtanding could not Saus do, in whoſe time the monarchy attain'd 
not to any balance, but was ſoon torn from him like the lap of a garment. The 

rince who gave that balance to this monarchy, which it had, was David: for 
ſides his other conqueſts, by which he brought the Moabits, the Syrians of Da- 


maſcus, the Ammonits, the Amalekits, the Edomits, to his obedience, and extended 
his border to the river Euphrates; he ſmote the Philiſtins, and ſubdu'd them, and 


| took Gath and her towns, out of the hand of the Philiſtins. Now this country which 
David thus took, was part of the land given to the people of God, and which 
was by the law of Moszs to have bin divided by lot to them. Wherfore if this 
diviſion follow'd-not, but Davin having taken this country, did hold it in his par- 
ticular dominion or. property; then tho he took not from the people any. thing 
wherof they were in actual poſſeſſion, yet, as to their legal right, took he from 
them (as Sa uu EL had forewarn'd) their fields, their vineyards, and their oliveyards, 
even the beſt of them, and gave them to his ſervants, or to a nobility, which by this 
means he introduc'd. 

Taz firſt. order of the nobility. thus inſtituted, were, as they are term'd by our 
tranſlators, Davip's worthys: to. theſe may be added, the great officers of his 
realm and court, with ſuch as ſprang out of both. But however, theſe things by 
advantage of foren conqueſt might be order'd by Davip, or continu'd for the 
time of his next ſucceſſor : certain it is, that the balance of monarchy in ſo {mal} 
a country muſt be altogether inſufficient to it ſelf, . or deſtructive to the people. 

Taz commonwealth of Lacedemon, being founded by LycuxG@us upon the like 
lots with theſe deſign'd by Moszs, came, after the ſpoil of Athens, to be deftroy'd 
by purchaſers, and brought into one hundred hands; wherupon, the people being 
rooted out, there remain'd no more. to the two kings, who were wont to go out 


with great armys, than one hundred lords: nor any way, if they were moe » 
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Book II. defend themſelves, but by mercenarys, or making war upon the penny; which, at 
L—— the fartheſt it would go (not computing the difference in diſciplin) reach'd not, in 
N e one third, thoſe forces which the popular balance could at any time have afforded 
8 without mony. This ſom of thoſe kings perceiving, were of all others the mo? 

earneſt to return to the popular balance. What diſorders, in a country no bigger 
than was theirs, or this of the 1/raelits, muſt, in caſe the like courſe be not taken, 
of neceſſity follow, may be at large perus'd in the ſtory of Lacedemon; and ſha! 
be fully ſhewn, when I com to the ſtory of the preſent __ 

Sect. 4. For the ſuperſtructures of DAvip's government, it has bin ſhewn at large what 
The ſupec- the congregation of Jrael was; and that without the congregation of Mael, and 
ſtruddures of their ook there was not any law made by David. The like in the whole, or 
OY for the moſt part, was obſerv'd till RxHOOAu, who, refuſing to redreſs the 

'* grievances of the people, was depos'd by one part of this congregation or parlament, 

and ſet up by another; and to the confuſion both of parlament and people. And 

Dav1d (as after him IEHOSHAPHAT) did reſtore the ſanhedrim; I will not affirm, 

| by popular election, after the antient manner. He might do it perhaps, as he 

1 Sam, 8, 15, made Joas over the hoſt, JenosHarnHaT recorder, and SERAIAH ſcribe. Certain 

it is, the Jewiſh writers hold unanimouſly, that the ſeventy elders were in David's 

time, and by a good token ; for they ſay, to him only of all the kings it was lawful, 

or permitted, to enter into the ſanhedrim: which I the rather credit, for the words 

Pal. 111. 1. of David, where he ſays, I will praiſe the Lord with my whole heart in the council, 

and in the congregation of the upright ; which words relate to the ſenat, and the con- 

gregation of //rae/. The final cauſe of the popular congregation, in a common- 

wealth, is to give ſuch a balance by their reſult, as may, and mult keep the ſenat 

from that faction and corruption, wherof it is not otherwiſe curable, or to {et it 

upright. Yet our tranſlation gives the words cited, in this manner: I will praiſe 

the Lord with my whole heart in the aſſembly of the upright, and in the congregation. 

There are other alluſions in the Eygliſb pſalms, of the like nature, ſhaded in like 

Pal. 82. 1. manner: as, God is preſent in the congregation of Cod (that is, in the repreſentative 

of the people of Iſrael) he judges among the gods, that is, among the ſeventy elders, 

or in the ſanhedrim. What the orders of the 1/-aelitih monarchy in the time of 

Davip were, tho our tranſlators throout the Bible have don what they could 
againſt popular government, is clear cnough in many ſuch places. 


Sect. g. To conclude this chapter with the ſtory of the Hebrew kings: Till Renopoxn, 
The wy of and the diviſion (thro the cauſe mention'd) of the congregation in his time, the 
5 og es monarchy of the Hebrews was one, but came thenceforth to be torn in two: that 


of Judab, conſiſting of two tribes, Judab and Benjamin; and that of 1/rae!, con- 
fiſting of the other ten, From which time this people, thus divided, had little or 
no reſt from the flame of that civil war, which, once kindPd between the two 
realms or factions, could never be extinguiſh'd but in the deſtruction of both. 
Nor was civil war of ſo new a date among them; Saul, whoſe whole reign was 
impotent and perverſe, being conquer'd by David; and Davm invaded by bis 
ſon ABsAaLom fo ſtrongly, that he fled before him. , SoLomon, the next ſuccell>r, 
happen'd to have a quiet reign, by ſettling himſelf upon his throne in the deat) 
of ADON1JAH his elder brother, and in the depoſing of the high prieſt ABIATHAR 
yet made he the yoke of the people grievous. Atter him, we 1 25 the war be- 
tween JERoBOAM and RR HOBOAM. Then, the conſpiracy of Baasna againſt Na- 
pas king of /ae!, which ends in the deſtruction of IEROBOAu's houſe, and the 
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kindred, reigns ſeven days; at the end wherof he burns himſelf for fear of Own I, 
who upon this occaſion 1s made captain by one part of the people, as is alſo T18x1 
by another. The next prize is plaid between Omrr and TIN I, and their factions; 
in which T18x1 is ſlain. Upon this ſucceſs, Oun i outdoing all his predeceſſors in 
tyranny, leaves his throne and virtues to his ſon Avas. Againit Anas drives 
Jenv furiouſly, deſtroys him and his family, gives the fleſh of his queen Jzzeper. 
to the dogs, and receives a preſent from thoſe of Samaria, even leventy heads of his 
maſter's ſons in baſkets. To Asa and Jznosnarnart, kings of Judab, belongs 
much reverence. But upon this throne ſat ArHALIAu; who, to reign, murder*d 
all her grandchildren except one, which was Joasy. Joasn being hid by the high 
prieſt, at whoſe command ATHAL1AH was ſom time after ſlain, ends his reign in 
being murder'd by his ſervants, To him ſuccedes his fon Amazian, lain alſo by 
his ſervants. About the ſame time Zacnyarian king of Iſrael was ſmitten by 
SHALLUM, Who reign'd in his ſtead: SHarLum by Mananim, who reign'd in his 
ſtead: PPKAHA the fon of ManTaim by PeKan one of his captains, who reign'd 
in his ſtead : Pex an by Hosyea. HoshrA having reign'd nine years, is carry'd 
by SALMANAZZER king of Aſſyriah with the ten tribes into captivity. Now might 
it be expected that the kingdom of Judah ſhould injoy peace: a good king they 
had, which was HezeK1an; but to him ſucceded his fon Maxasstn, a ſhedder 
of innocent blood. To Manasstn ſucceded his fon Ammon, lain by his ſervants. 
Josrax the next, being a good prince, is ſucceded by Jenoanaz, who being 
carry'd into Egypt, there dys a priſoner, while JeHOILAK In his brother becoms 
Praraon's tributary. The laſt of theſe princes was ZEDKIAH, in whoſe reign 
was Judab led away captive by NRBUcHADN EZZzz AR. Thus came the whole enu- 
meration of thoſe dreadful curſes denounc'd by Moss in this cafe, to be fulfill'd 
in this people; of whom it is alſo ſaid, I gave them a king in my anger, and took him 
away in my wrath. 

To conclude this ſtory with the reſemblances or. differences that are between mo- 
narchical and popular government: what parallel can there be beyond the ſtorys 
wherby each of them are ſo largely deſcrib'd in Scripture ? true it is, that AfyiMeLEC 
uſurp'd the magiſtracy of judg in 1/rae/, or made himſelf king by the men of Si- 
chem; that the men of Ephraim fought againſt JerTHwa, and that there was a civil 
war caus'd by Benjamin: yet, in a popular government, the very womb {as they 
will have it) of tumult, tho never ſo well founded that it could be ſteddy, or take 
any ſufficient root, can I find no more of this kind. | 

Bur the tribuns of the people in Rome, or the Romans under the magiitracy of 
their tribuns, throout the whole adminiſtration of that government, were never 
quiet; but at perpetual ſtrife and enmity with the ſenat. It is very true; but firſt, 
this happen'd not from a cauſe natural to a popular government, but from a caulc 
unnatural to popular government; yea, ſo unnatural to popular government, that 
the like has not bin found in any other commonwealth. Secondly, the caule is 
undeniably diſcover'd to have conſiſted in a faction introduc'd by the kings, and 
foſterd by the nobility, excluding the ſuffrage of the main body of the people thro 
an optimacy, or certain rank or number admitted not by the people or their elec- 
tion, but by the value of their eſtates, to the legiſlative power, as the commons 
of that nation. So the ſtate of this people was as it they had two houſcs of —_ 
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uſurpation of his throne by Baasa, which Baasna happens to leave to his ſon Chap. IV. 
Asa. Againſt As riſes ZiMrr, captain of the chariots ; kills him with all his — 
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and no houfe of commons. Thirdly, this danger muſt have bin in any other 
nation, at leaſt in ours, much harder to be incur'd, than authors hitherto have 
made it. to be ſeen in this. And laſt of all, this enmity, or theſe factions, were 
without blood, which in monarchys they are not, as you ſaw well in thoſe men- 
tion'd; and this nation in the barons wars, and in thoſe of York and Lancaſter, 
beſides others, has felt. Or, if at length they came indeed to blood, this was not 
till the foundations were deſtroy'd, that is, till the balance of popular government 
in Rome was totally ruin'd ; which 1s equally in caſes of the like nature inavoidable, 
be the | gangs of what kind ſoever, as of late years we have bin ſufficient]; 
inform'd by our own ſad experience. 


CHAP, V. 


Shewing the State of the Jews in the Captivity; and after their Return 
out of it ; with the Frame of the Jewiſh Commonwealth. 


E left the children of Jrael upon a ſad march, even into captivity. What 
orders had bin antiently obſerv'd by them during the time they were in 
Egypt (one of which, as has bin already ſhewn, was their ſeventy elders) the ſame, 
ſo tar as would be permitted by the princes whoſe ſervants they were, continu'd in 
practice with them during the time of their captivity, out of which the ten tribes 
never more return'd. The two tribes, when ſeventy years were accompliſh'd from the 
time that they were carry'd away by NeBuCHaDNEZZAR, and in the firſt year of 
Cyrus king of Perſia, return'd the beſt part of them, not only with the king's 
leave and liking, but with reſtitution of the plate and veſſels belonging to the 
temple. | 

Tux firſt colony (as I may ſay) of the two tribes, or thoſe that return'd under 
the conduct of ZoroBaBEL prince of Fudah, amounted to forty-two thouſand three 
hundred and threeſcore, among which there were about one hundred patriarchs or 
princes of familys. To theſe, in the reign of ArTaxerxEes, came ſixteen or 
twenty princes more with their familys; among whom the prophets HA, 
ZACHARIAS, and MaALacnt were eminent. Som of them could nat ſhew their fa- 
thers houſe and their ſeed, whether they were of Iſrael. But theſe were few; for it is 


ſaid of them in general, That they went every one to his own city, or to the inheritance 


of his fathers: in which you may note the reſtitution of the balance of the Moſaical 
commonwealth ; tho to what this might com without fixation, the jubile being not 
after the captivity in uſe, I cannot ſay, However, for the preſent, plain it is that 
the antient ſuperſtructures did alſo inſue : as in order to the putting away of the 
ſtrange wives, which the people in captivity had taken, 1s apparent. 

THz1k whole progreſs hitherto is according to the law * Moses; they return 
every man to his inheritance by direction of his pedegree, or according to the 
houſe of his fathers ; they are led by princes of their familys, and are about to put 
away ſtrange wives: for what reaſon then ſhould a man believe that what follows 
ſhould not be according to the orders of the ſame lawgiver ? now that which 
follows, in order to the putting away of theſe foren wives, is, proclamation was 
made throout Judah and Jeruſalem 10 all the children of the captivity, that they _ 
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pather themſelves to Jeruſalem; and that whoſoever will not com within three days, 


according to the counſil of the princes and elders, all his ſubſtance ſhould be forfeited, and 
himſelf ſeparated from the congregation of theſe that had bin carry'd away, This 
plainly, by the penalty annex'd, is a law for baniſhment; of which kind there was 
none made by Mos zs; and a law mada by the princes and the elders. What doubt 
then can remain, but theſe elders were the ſanhedrim, or ſeventy elders? but 
wheras neither the ſanhedrim, nor any other ſenat of it ſelf has bin found to make 
laws, what others can theſe princes be that are join'd with the elders, than thoſe 
ſpoken of before ; that 1s, the princes of familys, or the chief fathers in the congre- 
gation of them that had bin carry'd away? ſo the princes and the elders in this 
place may be underſtood of the ſanhedrim and the people: for thus Daviy propoſes 
to the congregation of the people of 1/rae!, or the chief fathers, and muſt be under- 
ſtood of them; becauſe there is no ſuch thing throout the Scripture to be found, as 
a law made by the ſanhedrim without the people: and if fo, then that the ſanhe- 
drim with the people had power to make a law, is by this place of Scripture un- 
deniably evinc'd. But belides the chief fathers, which here are call'd rulers of the 
congregation, and in the time of Davio were call'd captains of thouſands and captains 
of hundreds, mention is alſo made of the elders of every city, and the judges therof ; 
in which words you have the judges in the gates throout the tribes of Hrael, as they 
were inſtituted by Moszs, All which particulars being rightly ſum'd up, com to 
this total; that the commonwealth reſtor'd by Ezra, was the very ſame that ori- 
ginally was inſtituted by Moss. 

Sven was the government reſtor'd by ZoxoBAREL, Ezra, and Nrntmian. 
Now whether the Fewiſß or cabaliſtical commonwealth, father'd by the Preſbyterian 
Jews of latter ages upon Moss or Ezra, be the ſame, ſhall be ſhewn by reducing 
the invention of theſe men to three heads: as firſt, their cabala; ſecondly, their or- 
dination; and laſt of all, their great /ynogog. | 

Txt cabala, call'd alſo by the Fews the oral law, conſiſts of certain traditions by 
them pretended at the inſtitution of the ſanhedrim to have bin verbally deliver'd to 
the ſeventy elders by Moss for the government of the commonwealth. Theſe 
were never written till after the diſperſion of the Jes by the emperor ApRIAN; 
when, to ſave them from being loſt, they were digeſted into thoſe volums call'd 
the Talmud : which they hold to be, and indeed are, as to matter of fact, the au- 
thentic records of their government. Of the traditions thus recorded ſays one of 
the rabbins or Fewiſh doctors: Think not that the written law (or the law of Moses) 
is fundamental, but that the oral or traditional law is fundamental, it being upon this 
that God enter d into a league with the I{raclits, as it is written : after the tenor of 
theſe words, I have made a covenant with thee, and with Iſrael. A man (ſays another) 
who returns from the ſtudy of the Talmud 20 the fludy of the Bible, can have no quiet 
bonſcience, neither was there any peace to him that went out or came in. The like 
wherof is the Talmudical way of applying Scripture throout. And it was the 
common bleſſing the Phariſes gave their children: My ſon, hearken to the words 
of a ſcribe or doftor, rather than to the law of Mosts. To whom ſays CarisT here- 
upon, You have made the commandment of God of no effect by your tradition. 

Now as true as the Talmud, or as this word of a ſcribe, or that Mos zs deliver'd 
the oral law to the ſeventy elders and to Josuua, fo true it is that Mos Es ordain'd 
both the ſeventy elders and Josxva by the impoſition of hands; and that this or- 
dination by the impoſition of hands, together with the oral law, came * 
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and hand in hand from the ſeventy elders, and from Josnua downright to theſe 
doctors. This indeed 1s ſo generally affirm'd by their Talmudiſts, that there is no 
denying of it; but, that as to the ſeventy elders it is quite contrary to Scripture, 
has already bin made ſufficiently apparent; for Jos4va is acknowleg'd to have bin 
ordain'd by Moss with impoſition of hands. But this argument (beſides that the 
act of Moses was accompany'd with a miracle, and that it is abſurd to think that ; 
thing plainly miraculous ſhould or can be receiv'd as an order in a commonwealth) 
will go no farther than that Josnua, upon this authority, might have elected his 
ſucceſſor by impoſition of hands. Let them ſhew us then that he did fo, or in dg 
that he left any ſucceſſor at all: for certainly if Josavua left no ſucceſſor ſo ordain'! 
or no ſucceſſor at all (which is the truth of the caſe) then deſcended there upon then 
no ſuch ordination from Josxva; and fo by conſequence none from Moss. 
Whence it follows, that the authority and vogue of ordination, by the impoſition t 


hands among the Jews, procedes not from the law of Moss, but from the or. 


law; which how bad an authority ſoever it be to us of right, is of fact, or of W 
the exerciſe of ordination was among the Jes, a good and ſufficient teſtimor; 
Now therby the condition of this ordination (tho in ſom times of the commonwcaltn 
it was leſs reſtrain'd) was ſuch, that no man not having receiv'd the ſame from the 
great ſanhedrim, or ſom one of the inferior courts by laying on of hands, by word 
of mouth, or by writing, could be a preſbyter, or capable of any judicature or na- 
giſtracy in the commonwealth, or to give council in the law, or any part of the 
law, or to be of the aſſembly of the great ſynagog. ] 

Wuar the aſſembly of the princes and fathers was in the time of Ezra, has bin 
ſhewn, and is left to the judgment of others. But this is that which the Talmud:/; 
and their anceſtors the cabaliſtical Fews (among which the Phariſes were of the 
higheſt rank) unanimouſly affirm to have conſiſted of the ſeventy elders, and of a 


zjuncta of fifty preſbyters not elected by the people; but by the laying on of hands 


by the ſanhedrim, or by ſom other judicatory. This, they ſay, was the inſtitution 
of their great Hnagog, where I leave them: but that, according to the ſenſe wherin 
they cite their authoritys, the like with them was a conſtant practice, appears not 
only by their own teſtimony and records, but is plain in Scripture ; as where 
Cnk15T ſpeaks of the Jews to his apoſtles in this manner: They will ſcourge you in 
their ſynagogs : that is, the Fews having as yet no law made wherby they can invade 
the liberty of conſcience, or bring you for the practice therof to puniſhment, will 
call their great ſynagog, wherin the prieſts and the Phariſes, or the ſanhedrim, have 
at leaſt ſeven to five the overbalancing vote over the reſt. Which alſo are their 
creatures, and by theſe will eaſily carry, or make ſuch laws wherby they may in- 
flict upon you corporal puniſhment : which interpretation of Chriſt's words, was 
fulfil'd even to a tittle, or rather with over meaſure. For upon this occaſion the 
high prieſt, and as many as were of the kindred of the high prieft, were gather d lo- 
gether at Jeruſalem. That this ſame junta, to be in this caſe added to the ſanhe- 
drim, was to conſiſt but of fifty, thoſe fifty not elected by the people, but choſcn 
by the elders of the ſanhedrim; and not. out of the body of the people, but out ot 
ſuch only as had receiv'd ordination by the ſanhedrim, or by ſom other court, or 
indeed were actually judges in ſom other court, was not enough, unleſs they might 
conſiſt allo of as many as were of the kindred of the higb prieſt. Which rights and 
privileges being all obſerv'd, The high. prieſt. came, and they that were with him, and 
calld the ſanbedrim, and all the preſbytery of the children of Iſrael; that is, ſo 12 
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of them, as being aſſembl'd in the great ſynagog, repreſented al! ihe preſbytery of Chap. V. 


the children of Iirael, or all the children of race themielves. In this aſſembly you 
have the full deſcription of the great ſynagog : and whey (in this ſynagog) they had 
beaten the apoſtles PETER and John, they commanded them that they ſhould not ſpeak 
in the name of JtsUs, and let them go. Upon theſe procedings there are conſidera- 
tions of great importance; as firſt, that the cabaliſtical doctors themſelves did never 
ſo much as imagin that Moses had indu'd the ſanhedrim alone, or ſeparatly con- 
ſider d from the people, with any legiſlative power; nevertheleſs, that the ſanhe- 
drim came into the place, and ſucceded to the whole power of Mos ks, they una- 
nimouſly held: whence, even upon their principles, it muſt follow that in Most s, 
diſtinctly and ſeparatly taken from the people, there could be no power of making 
any law. The ſecond thing remarkable in this proceding, is, that the moſt corrupt 
commonwealth, and in her moſt corrupt age, had not yet the face, without ſom 
blind, of pretending to legiſlative power in a ſingle counfil, The laſt 1 ſhall ob- 
ſerve, is, that no poſſible ſecurity is to be given to liberty of conſcience, but in the 
ſecurity of civil liberty, and in that only not by laws which arc otherwiſe as perith- 
ing as lowers or fruits, but in the roots or fundamental orders of the government. 
What even in theſe times muſt have follow'd, as to the liberty of contcience, had 
there bin an equal repreſentative of the people, is apparent, in that the captain and 
the officers, imploy'd by this ſynagog to apprehend the apoſtles, brought them cviib- 
out violence; for they fear'd the people, leſt they ſhould have bin ſton'd. It is true, 
there is nothing with us more cuſtomary, even in the ſolemneſt places, and upon 
the ſolemneſt occaſions, than to upbraid the people with giddineſs from the / 
ſauna and the crucifige of the Jews. What may be charg'd upon a multitude not 
under orders, the fouler crime it be, is the fairer argument for ſuch orders, as 
where they have bin once eſtabliſh'd, the people have not bin guilty of tuch crimes; 
at leaſt, it ſhould ſeem, that in this cale there is great ſcarcity of witneſſes againſt 
them, ſeeing the death of SockaTEs is more laid to one people, than that of all the 
martyrs to kings: yet were the falle witneſſes by whom Sock arts ſuffer'd (and by 
the like wherto a man in the belt government may chance to ſuffer) no ſooner dis- 
cover'd, than they were deſtroy'd by the people, who allo erected a itatue to So- 
C+*ATES. And the people who, at the arraignment of Cukisr, cry'd, Cracify bim, 
crucify him, were ſuch as the chief prieſts mov'd or prompted, and fuch alſo as 
fear'd the multitude. Now that the people which could be prompted by the chief 
prieſts, or the people which could fear the people, could be no other than this pre- 
tended repreſentative of the people, but indeed a juncta of couſins and retainers, is 
that which, for ought I know, may be poſſible; and the rather, tor what happen'd. 
before upon the law calld among the Fews, The law of the Scalot, which was in- 
ſtituted by Moss in theſe words: IF thy brother, the Jon of thy mother —nlice thee, 
ſaying, Let us go and ſerve other Gods —thy baud jp4!! ve ft upon him to put him 10 
death—and afterwards the hand of all the people, By this law 1t 18 plain that, as to 
the true intent thereof, it relates to no other caſe than that only of idolatry. The 
execution of the ſame, according to the Talmud, might be perform'd by any number 
of the people, being not under ten, eicher apprehending the party in the Fact, or 
on the teſtimony of ſuch witneſſes as had fo apprehended him: yet will it 
not be found to have bin executed by the people, but upon inſtigation of the prieit, 
as where (they interpreting the law as they liſt) STEPHEN is ſton'd. Now it tne 
prieſts could have made the people do as much againſt CHRIST, what needed 2 
2 adve 
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Book II. have gon to PLAr for help? and if they could not, why ſhould we think that th- 
w—=— / multitude which cry'd out Crucify him, crucify him, ſhould be any other than th- 
great ſynagog ? 
Howeves, that it was an oligarchy, conſiſting of a ſenat and a preſbytery, 
which not only ſcourg'd the apoſtles, but caus'd CHRIST to be crucity'd, is certain, 
And fo much for the great ſynagog. ; 
Sect. 8. THrese parts being hiſtorically laid down and prov'd, it follows that the caba. 


—_ of liſtical or Jewiſh commonwealth was much after this model: 
the Jew1 0 


3 BE the capacity of bearing magiſtracy, or giving council upon the law, or any part of 
the law of this commonwealth, in no other than ſuch only as are preſbyters. 
BE preſoyters of two ſorts : the one general, the other particular. | 
BE preſbyters general ordain'd by the laying on of hands of the prince of the ſanbedrin 
with the reſt of the elders, or preſbytery of the ſame, and by no other court witheut a li. 
cence from the prince of the ſanbedrim; and be thoſe ordain'd in this manner eligible by 
the major vote of the ſeventy elders into the ſanbedrim, or into any other court ty the 
x major vote of the elders or preſbytery of that court. 
42 B E preſoyters particular ordain'd by any court of juſtice ; and be theſe capable of giviny 
council in the law, or in ſom particular part of the law, according to the gift that is in 
them by the laying on of the hands of the preſbytery. 
BE all preſbyters capable of nomination to the great ſynagog. 
BE the ſanbedrim in law made the ſupreme magiſtracy or judicatory; and with a 
juntta of fifty preſbyters of their nomination, the great ſynagog. 
BE the great ſynagog the legiſlative power in this commonwealth. 


Sven was the government, where the word of a ſcribe or doctor was avowedly 
held to be of more validity than the Scripture ; and where the uſual appellation 
of the people, by the doctors and Phariſes, was (populus terre) the raſcally rabble. 


Regis ad exemplum totus componitur orbis. 


Sect. 9. THERE were other ſynagogs for other uſes, as thoſe wherin the law was read 
Ordination in every Sabbath-day z each of which alſo had her ruler and her preſbytery, with 
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Fa — power to ordain others to this capacity. 
_ 
. 
1 CHAP. . 
q Shewing how Ordination was brought into the Chriſtian Church, and th: 
4$ divers Ways of the ſame that were at divers times in Uſe with th: 
. Apoſtles. 25 
q | 
3 Sect. 1. E do not find that CxISsT (who gave little countenance to the Jewiſb tra- 
1 3 "42 ditions) ordain'd his apoſtles or diſciples by the impoſition of hands : hy 


Chrift ine bis Apoſtles were twelve, whom he compares to the twelve princes of the tribes of 
Church. Iſrael; and his diſciples were ſeventy, in which number it is receiv'd by divines, 
Matth. 19.28, that he alluded to the ſeventy elders or ſanhedrim of Jrael. So thus far the go- 


vernment 
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yernment of the church, inſtituted by Cu is r, was according to the form inſtituted Chap. VI. 
by Moszs. But CnrisT in this form was king and prieſt, not after the inſtitution w———_ 
of Moses, who ſeparated the Levis to the prieſthood: but as before Mosrs, when vid. Gros 
the royal and prieſtly function were not ſeparated, and after the order and manner tium, & videat 
of M:1.cniszDec, who came not to the prieſthood by proving his pedegree, as the ©Grotius, in 
high prieſt in Iſrael by father, or as the king prieſt in Athens by mother, but with- N + 
out father and mother. Or be what has bin ſaid of M=L.cnistpec approv'd or re- : 
jected, ſuch for the reſt, as has bin ſhewn, was the form introduc'd by CHAI1ST 

into his church. 

Cur1sT being taken up into heaven, his diſciples or followers in Feruſalem in- ect. 2 
creas'd to about one hundred and twenty names; and the apoſtles decreas'd by one, The feft oy 
or by JuDas, who was gon to his place. Pitts, whether upon the counſil or de- of ordination. 
termination of the eleven apoſtles (as is moſt probable) beforchand or otherwiſe, Acts 1. 
ſtood up and ſpoke both to the apoſtles and diſciples afſembl'd upon this occaſion, 
that one out of the preſent aſſembly might be ord4in'd an apoſtle : and they (that is, 
the congregation, or why was this propos'd to them ?) appointed two by ſuffrage ; 
for how otherwile can an aſſembly appoint ? theſe were BarxnaBas and MaTTaias, 
which names, being written in ſcrols, were caſt into one urn; two lots, wherof 
one was a blank, and the other inſcrib'd with the word apoſtle, being at the ſame 
time caſt into another urn. Which don, they pray'd that God would ſhew which 
of the competitors by them ſo made, he had choſen : when they had thus pray'd, 

AF they gave forth their lots, that is, a ſcrol out of the one urn, and then a name to 

1 that ſcrol out of the other urn; and zhe lot fell upon Mrrulfas, or MaTTHIAS 

5 was taken; wherupon MaTTHias was zumber'd, or rather decreed with the eleven 

A apoſtles. For “ pſephiſma, being a word which properly derives from ſuch ſtones “ Euynare- 
or pebbles as popular aſſemblys of old were wont to ballot with or give ſuffrage by, ien. 
not only ſignifys a decree, but eſpecially ſuch a decree as is made by a popular 

aſſembly. Now if this was ordination in the Chriſtian church, and of apoſtolical 

right, then may there be a way of ordination in the Chriſtian church, and of apo- 

ſtolical right, exactly conformable to the ballot, or way us'd by Moses in the in- 

ſtitution of the ſeventy elders or fanhedrim of 7/ael. 

AFTER the converſion of ſom thoufands more, moſt, if not all, of which were Sec, 3. 
Jews, a people tho converted, yet ſo tenacious of their laws and cuſtoms, that even. Ihe second 
circumciſion (hitherto not forbidden by the apoſtles) was continu'd among them; ay od. 
the twelve apoſtles calPd the multitude of diſciples to them. So Mos ts, when he had 3 * 
any thing to propoſe, aſſembl'd the people of Jracl. And when the twelve had 
thus call'd the diſciples, they ſaid, Look ye out among you ſeven men of honeſt report, Adds 6. 
full of the Holy Ghoſt and wiſdom, whom we may appoint over this buſineſs. So Mos Es 
ſaid to the congregation of Iſrael, Take ye wiſe men, and underſtanding, and known 
among your tribes, and I will make them rulers over you. And the ſaying of the 
apoſtles pleas'd the whole multitude. So the people of 1/ae! were wont to anſwer 
to Mosts, The thing which thou ſayſt is good for us to do. This ſaying of the apoſtles 
being thought good by the whole multitude, the whole multitude elected ſeven 
men whom they ſet before the apoſtles : and when they bad pray'd, they laid their hands 
en them, To ſay in this place (as they do) that the act of the people was but a pre- 
ſentation, and that the apoſtles had power to admit or refuſe the perſons ſo pre- 
ſented, is as if one ſhould ſay, that Ns act of electing parlament men by the Fr 
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Sect. 4. 
The third way 
of ordination, 
1 Tim. 4. 14. 
2 Tim. 1. 6. 


Sect. 5. 
The provi- 
dence of God 
in the diffe- 
rent ways of 
apoſtolical 
ordination. 


THE ART OF LAWGIVING. 
of England, was but a preſentation, and that the Ting had power to admit or refuſe 


the perſons ſo preſented. And ſeeing the deacons hencetorth had charge of the 
word, to ſay, that by this choice the deacons receiv'd not the charge of the word, 
but the care to ſerve tables, is as if one ſhould ſay, that parlament men by thei; 
election receiv*d only the care to levy mony or proviſion 5 the king's table; but 
if upon ſuch election they debated alſo concerning laws, that power they receiv'd 
from the king only. 

Bor if this was a way of ordination in the Chriſtian church, and of apoſtolical 
right, then there may be a way of ordination in the Chriſtian church, and of apo. 
ſtolical right, conſiſting in part of the orders of the {/raelizih commonwealth, and 
in part of the orders of the Fewiſh commonwealth. | 

LasTLy, Paul writing to TiMoTHyY concerning his ordination, has in one place 
this expreſſion, Negle# not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by propheſy, 
with the laying on of the hands of the preſbytery. So the preſbytery of a Jewiſh ſyna- 
gog laid their hands on the party ordain'd. And in another place he has this ex- 
preſſion : Stir up the gift of God which is in thee by the laying on of my hands. So the 
ruler of a Fewiſh ſynagog did lay his hands alſo on the party ordain'd. Moreover, 
the apoſtle in theſe words, T be gift that is in thee by laying on of hands, tho in re- 
lation to gifts beyond compariſon more excellent, uſes the phrale known upon the 
like occalion to have bin common with the Jes. Wherfore if this were a way of 
ordination in the Chriſtian church, and of apoſtolical right, then may there be a 
way of ordination in the Chriſtian church exactly conformable to the Fewiſh com- 
monwealth, and be of apoſtolical right. Nor is it ſo ſtrange that the apoſtles in 
matters of this nature ſhould comply with the Jes, of which ſo many were con- 


verted, ſeeing it is certain that not only the apoſtles, but all ſuch as in theſe times 


were converted, did obſerve the Zewiſh Sabbath; nay, and that Paul himſelf took 
TimoTay and circumcis'd him, becauſe of the Jews; that is, to comply with 
them, or to give them no offence. Nor do our divines any where pretend impo- 
ſition of hands to be deriv'd from Chriſt, but unanimouſly confeſs, that it was 
taken up by the apoſtles from the 7ewiſh ſanhedrim. 

Now in theſe ſeveral ways of ordination, there is a moſt remarkable providence of 
God. For wheras ſtates and princes in receiving of religion are not at any point 10 
jealous as of an incroachment upon their power; the firſt way of apoſtolical ordi- 
nation deſtroys monarchical power: the laſt wholly excludes the power of the peo- 
ple; and the ſecond has a mixture which may be receiv'd by a commonwealth, or 
by a monarchy. But where it is receiv'd by a commonwealth, the impoſition of 
hands coms to little; and where it is receiv'd by a. monarchy, the election of the 
people coms to nothing, as may be farther conſider'd in the original and progreſs 
of the Conge d' Elire | | | 

Tux ways of ordination or of church government lying thus in Scripture, the, 
not receiving of the Chriſtian religion is not that wherof any ſtate or prince thro the 
whole world can be any ways exculable. 


* 
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The Concluſion : 


Shewing that neither GoD, nor CukIsr, or the APOSTLES, ever inſtituted 


E any Government Ecclgſiaſtical or Civil upon any other Principles than thoſe 
only of human Prudence, 


O ſum up this ſecond book in the uſes that may be made of it: certain it is Sec. 1. 
I of the Greec and Roman ſtorys, that he who has not ſom good idea or notion Uſes of this 
3 of the government to which they relate, cannot rightly underſtand them. If the Book. 
like holds as to the Scripture ſtory, ſom light may be contributed to it by this 

book. Again, if ſom gitted men happening to read it, ſhould chance to be of the 

ſame judgment, it is an argument for acquir'd learning, in that for the means of 

acquir'd learning, and in the means of acquir'd learning for univerſitys. For how 

little ſoever this performance be, had it not bin the faſhion with the Zxglifh gentry, 

in the breeding of their ſons, to give them a ſmack of the univerſity, I ſhould not 
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have don ſo much. Wn | 
Bor letting theſe paſs. If there were commonwealths, or governments exerciſing Set. 2, We 
ſoverain power by the ſenat and the people, before that of Hyael, as namely, Gibeon: The preſent '*\\ 16-2408 
if the inferior orders and courts in {/rae/, as thoſe inſtituted by Mos Es after the ad- . this 0 9 a 
. | | 8 


vice of JeTHRo a Heathen, were tranſcrib'd out of another government tho 
Heathen, as namely, that of Midian: if the order of the church introduc'd by 
CHrisT in his twelve apoſtles and his ſeventy diſciples, were after the pattern of 
Ifrael, namely, in the twelve princes of the tribes, and the ſeventy elders : if there 
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were three diſtin& ways of ordination introduc'd by the apoſtles ; one exactly ac- - 
cording to the ballot of Iſrael, as namely, in the ordination of MaiTias; an- 1 
other exactly according to the way of the Jewiſb ſanhedrim or lynagog, as namely, 2 0 


2 
3 


that of TiMoTay ; and a third, compos'd of theſe two, as namely, that of the 
deacons : then it is a clear and undeniable reſult of the whole, that neither Gop, nor 
 CarisT, or the ApoSTLES, ever inſtituted any government eccleſiaſtical or civil upon any 
other principles than thoſe only of human prudence. | 
Ax obſervation of ſuch conſequence, as, where it has bin rightly coniider'd, Sect. 3. 
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there the truth of religion and of government once planted, have taken root and : 1 
. .* . . F 3 ce 
flouriſh'd; and where it has not bin rightly. heeded, there has religion or the pre- ue. 


tence of it bin the hook and the line, and the ſtate the prey of impoſtors and falſe 
prophets, as was ſhewn in the hypocritical Pheriſees, for ever ſtigmatiz'd by the 
word of truth. | 

Anp for might, let her be never ſo much exalted in her ſelf, let her ſword be 
never ſo dreadtully brandiſh'd ; the government not founded upon realon, a Cria- 
ture of God, and the creature of God whoſe undoubred right in this part is by him- 
{elf undeniably avow'd and aſſerted, is a weapon fram'd againſt God; and no wea- 
pon fram'd againſt God ſhall proſper. 20 oy bo f 

Tae principles of human prudence, and in them the art of lawgiving, being Sect. 4. 
ſhewn in the firſt book, and vindicated throout the whole courſe of Scripture by A tranfitiog 
this ſecond, I com in the third to ſhew a model of government, fram'd according 8 ncat 
to the art thus ſhewn, and the principles thus vindicated. | 
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| POPULAR GOVERNMENT, 


4 Practically propos'd according to Reaſon, con- 
I firm'd by the Scripture, and agreable to the 
4 the preſent Balance or State of Property in 
4 England. 
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The PREFACE. 


Containing a Model of Popular Government, propos'd 
Notionally. | 
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1 HERE is between the diſcourſes of ſuch as are commonly calPd natural philo- 
| ſephers, and thoſe of anatomiſts, a large difference , the former art facil, the 
' latter difficult, Philoſophers, diſcourſing of elements for example, that the bd. 
| of man conſiſts of fire, air, earth and water, are eafily both underſtood and credited, 
ſeeing by common experience we find the body of man returns to the earth from whence it 
was taken. A like entertainment may befal elements of government, as in the firſt of 
theſe books they are ſtated. But the fearful and wonderful making, the admirablt 
ftrufture and great variety of the parts of man's body, in which the diſcourſes of a'. 


miſts are altogether converſant, are unaerſtoed by ſo few, that I may ſay they are " 
underſtc 
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THEE PIRETFT ACE: 


underſtood by any. Certain it is, that the delivery of a model of government (which 
either muſt be of no effect, or imbrace all thoſe muſcles, nerves, artetys and bones, which 
are neceſſary to any function of a well-order'd commonwealth) is no leſs than political 
anatomy. If you com ſhort of this, your diſcourſe is altogether ineffeftual ; if von com 
home, you are not underſtood : you may, perhaps, be call'd a learned author , but you are 
obſcure, and your doctrin is impracticable. Had I only ſuffer'd in this, and not the pro- 
ple, 1 ſhould long fince have left them. to their humor , but ſeeing it is they that ſuffer by 
it, and not my ſelf, Iwill be yet more a fool, or they ſhall be yet wiſer. Now coms into 
my head what I jaw long fince upon an Italian ſtage, while the ſpectators wanted hoops 


for their fides. A country fellow came with an apple in his hand; to which, in a ſtrange 


variety of faces, his teeth were undoubtedly threaten'd, when enter'd a young anatomiſt 
brimful of his laſt leſſon, who, ſtopping in good time the hand of this ſame country fellow, 
«would by no means ſuffer him to go on with ſo great an enterprize, till be had firſt nanid 
and deſcrib'd to him all the bones, nerves, and muſcles which are naturally neceſſary t9 
that motion : at which, the good man being with admiration plainly chopfallen, coms me 
in a third, who, ſnatching away the apple, devour'd it in the preſence of them both. If 


the people, in this caſe wherof I am ſpeaking, were naturally jo well furniſb d, I bad. 


here learn d enough to have kept ſilence: but their eating, in the political way, of abſolute 
neceſſity requires the aid of ſom political anatomiſt : without which, they may have appe- 
lits, but will be chapfallen. Examples wherof they have had but too many; one I think 
may be inſiſted upon without envy. 

THIS is that which was call'd the agreement of the people, con/iſting in ſom of 
theſe propaſitions: 

THar there be a repreſentative of the nation conſiſting of four hundred perſons, 
or not above. 

WHICH propoſition puts the bar on the quite contrary fide ; this being the firſt eu- 
ample of a commonwealth, wherin it was conceiv'd, that five hundred thouſand men, cr 
more, might be repreſented by four hundred. The repreſentation of the people in one man, 
cauſes monarchy ,, and in a few, cauſes oligarchy : the many cannot be otherwiſe repre- 
ſented in a ſtate of liberty, than by ſo many, and ſo qualify'd, as may within the compaſs 
of that number and nature imbrace the intereſt of the whole people. Government ſhould 
be eſtabliſh'd upon a rock, not ſet upon a precipice : a repreſentative conſiſling but of ſour 
hundred, tho in the nature therof it be popular, is not in it ſelf a weapon that is jix'd, 
but has ſomthing of the broken bow, as ſiill apt to ſtart aſide to monarchy. But the 
paucity of the number is temper'd with the ſhortneſs of the term, it being farther 
provided, 

Tnar this repreſentative be biennial, and fit not above eight months. But ſœcing 
a ſupreme council in a commonwealth is neither aſſemdbl'd nor diſſolb'd, but by ſtated orders 
arretting upwards an irreſiſtible ſtrength from the root, and as one tooth cr one nail ts 
ariven out by another; how is it provided that this biennial council ſhall not be à per- 
petual council? Wheras nothing is more dangerous in a commonwealth than intire removes 
of council, how is it provided that theſe ſhall be men ſufficiently experien”d for the ma- 
nagement of affairs * and laſt of all, wheras diſſolution to ſcverain power is death, t9 


whom are theſe after their eight months to bequeath the commonwealth ? in this cafe 


it is provided, 

Inar there be a council of ſtate elected by each new repreſentative, within 
twenty days after their firſt meeting, to continue till ten days after the meeting of 
the next repreſentative. In which the N oſerv'd in the former order, are ſo much 

| F Ff 2 | worſe, 
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worſe, as this council conſiſts of fewer. Thus far this commonwealth is oligarcly ; hu 
it is provided, | 

Tnar theſe repreſentatives have ſoverain power, ſave that in ſom things th. 
people may reſiſt them by arms, Which firſt is a flat contradiction, and next is dow; 
right anarchy. Where the ſoverain power is not as entire and abſolute as in monary 
it ſelf, there can be no government at all. It is not the limitation of ſoverain pos 
that is the cauſe of a commonwealth, but ſuch a libration or poize of orders, that tles 
can be in the ſame no number of men having the intereſt, that can have the power , no 
any number of men having the power, that can have the intereſt, to invade or di}tur} 
the government. As the orders of commonwealths are more approaching to, or reiste 
from this maxim (of which this of the levellers has nothing) ſo are they mere quiet a. 
turbulent. In the religious part only, propoſing a national religion and liberty of con- 
ſcience, tho without troubling themſelves much with the means, they are right in . 
end, | 

AND for the military part, they provide, 

Tua no man (even in caſe of invaſion) be compellable to go out of the country 
where he lives, if he procures another to ſerve in his room. Which plainly intail; 
upon this commonwealth a fit guard for ſuch a liberty, even a mercenary army; for whe! 
one dos of this kind, may and will (where there is no bar) be don by all: ſo every cit;- 
zen by mony procuring his man, procures his maſter. Now if this be work of that lind 
which the people in like caſes (as thoſe alſo of Rome, when they inſtituted their tribuns ) 
do uſually make, then have I good reaſon not only to think, but to ſpeak it audibly, That 
to ſooth up the people with an opinion of their own ſufficiency in theſe things, is not 10 
befriend them, but to feed up all hopes of liberty to the flaughter. Yet the Leveller, 4 
late * pamphlet, having gather'd out of Oceana the principles by him otherwiſe wel! 
inſinuated, attributes it to the agitators, or that aſſembly which fram'd this wouden 
agreement of the people: That then ſom of that council aſſerted theſe principles, 
and the reaſon of them. 

BUT railery apart, we are not to think it has bin for nothing that the wiſeſt naticns 
have in the formation of government as much rely'd upon the invention of ſom one man, 
as upon themſelves : for wheras it cannot be too often inculcated, that reaſon conſiſts of 
two parts, the one invention, the other judgment; a people or an aſſembly are not mire 
eminent in point of judgment, than they are void of invention. Nor is there in this ay 
thing at all againſt the ſufficiency of a people in the management of a proper form, beirg 
once introduc d, tho they ſhould never com to a perfect underſtanding of it. For were 
the natural bodys of the people ſuch as they might commonly underſtand, they would be 
(as I may ſay) wooden bodys, or ſuch as they could not uſe ; wheras their bodys being now 
ſuch as they underſtand not, are yet ſuch as in the uſe and preſcrvation whereof they are 
perfef?. | 

THERE are in models of government things of ſo eaſy practice, and yet of ji 
difficult underſtanding, that we muſt not think them even in Venice, who uſe their com 
monwealth with the greateſt prudence and facility, to be all, or any conſiderable nume, 
of them, ſuch as perfettly underſtand the true reaſen or anatomy of that government : ,. 
7s this a preſumtuons aſſertion, ſince none of thoſe Venetians, who have hitherto cite 
of their own form, have brought the truth of it to any perſef light. The lite perhops 


* A later pamphlet call'd AV 2uerys, uſing the balance of property, which is fair enough, reſers it 
to Sir Thomas Smith's 15th chap. (de repub. populi ingenia accommodanda) where the author {peaks rot 
one word of property ; which is very foul, | 
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(and yet with due acknowledgment to Livy) might be ſaid of the Romans. The Lace- 
demonians had not the right underſtanding of their model, till about the time of Ax1- 
$TOTLE it was firſ® written by DiceaRcnvs, one of his ſcholars. How egregiouſly 


our anceſtors (till thoſe foundations were broken which at length have brought us round) 


did adminiſter the Engliſh government, is ſufficiently known. Yet by one of the wiſeſt 
of our writers (even my lord VERULam) is HN the Seventh paralled with the 
legiſlators of antient and heroic times, for the inſtitution of thoſe very laws which have 
now brought the monarchy to utter ruin. The common*wealths upon which Macniaver 
in his diſcourſes is incomparable, are not by him, any one of them, ſufficiently explain'd 
er underſtood. Much leſs is it to be expefted from a people, that they ſhould overcom the 
like difficultys, by reaſon wherof the wiſeſt nations (finding themſelves under the neceſſity 
of a change or of a new government) inauc'd by ſuch offers as promis'd fair, or againſt 
which they could find no exceptions, have uſually afied as men do by new clothes; that is, 
put them on, that, if they be not exattly fit at firſt, they may either fit themſelves to the 
body in wearing, or therby more plainly ſhew cuberin they can be mended even by ſuch 
as would otherwiſe prove but bad workmen. Nor has any ſuch offer bin thought to have 
more preſumption, much leſs treaſon in it, than if one conſcious of his ſkill in architecture 
ſhould offer himſelf to the prince or ſtate to build a mere convenient parlament houſe, 
England is now in ſuch a condition, that he who may be truly ſaid to give her lat, 
ſhall never govern ber; and he who will govern her, ſhall never give her law. Yet 
ſom will have it, that to aſſert popular power, is to ſow the ſeed of civil war, and 
objeft againſt a commonwealth, as not to be introduc'd but by arms; which by the un- 
deniable teſtimony of latter experience, is of all other objeftions the moſt extravagant : 
for if the good old cauſe, againſt the defire even of the army, and of all men well affected 
to their country, could be trod under foot without blood, what more certain demonſtra- 
tion can there be, that (let the deliberations upon, or changes of government, be of 
what kind ſoever which ſhall pleaſe a parlament) there is no appearance that they can 
occafion any civil war? Streams that are ſtop'd may urge their banks; but the courſe 
of England, into a commonwealth, is both certain and natural. The ways of nature 


require peace: the ways of peace require obedience to the laws : laws in England can- 


not be made but by parlaments : parlaments in England are com to be mere popular 
aſſemblys : the laws made by popular aſſemblys (tho for a time they may be awd, or 
deceiv d, in the end) muſt be popular laws; and the ſum of popular laws muſt amount 
to a commonwealth. The whole doubt or hazard of this conſequence remains upon on? 
queſtion, Whether a ſingle council conſiſting but of four hundred, indu'd both with de- 
bate and reſult ; the keys of whoſe doors are in the hands of ambilious men, in the 
croud and confuſion of whoſe election the people are as careleſs as tumulitons, and ease, 
thro the want of good orders, to be deluded; while the clergy (decdlar'd and invetcrat 
enemys of popular power ) are laying about, and ſweating in the throng, as if it were iu 
the vineyard ; upon whoſe benches lawyers (being feather'd and arm'd, like ſharp and 
ſudden arrows, with a privat intereſt pointblank againſt the public) may and frequently 
ao ſwarm, can indeed be call'd a popular council? This, I confeſs, may ſet the whole 


ate of liberty upon the caſt of a dy; yet queſticnleſs it is more than odds on the behalf of 


a commonwealth, when a government labors in frequent or long ſtruggies, not thro aiiy 
certain biaſs of genius or nature that can be in ſuch a council, but. thro the impotence of 
fuch concluſions as may go awry, and the external force or ſtate of property now fully 
mtroduc'd : whence ſuch a council may wander, but never find any reſt or ſet!lement, 
except only in that natural and proper form of government which is tg be erected upen a 

mere 
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Book III. 


Have no ſuch force as can withſtand nature, why may we not as well have golden dreams 


The Model 


a no- wich any convenience it may, into fifty tribes or precinets. 
onally, 


for obeying. Which may be true, as was acknowledg'd before, in the way: but in the 


1, notionally, thus : 


THE PREFACE. 


mere popular foundation. All other ways of proceding muſt be void, as inevitably guilt; 
of contradiction in the ſuperſtructures to the foundation; which have amounted, and 
may amount to the diſcouragement of honeſt men, but with no other ſucceſs than to imbrcil 
or retard buſineſs : England being not capable of any other permanent form than that 
.only of a commonwealth ; tho her ſupreme council be ſo conſtituted, that it may be mo- 
narchically inclin d. T. his contradiction in the frame is the frequent occaſion of contra. 
diftory expoſtulations and queſtions. How, ſay they, ſhould we have a commonwealth ? 
Which way is it poſſible that it ſhould com in? And how, ſay I, can we fail of a com. 
monwealth ? What poſſibility is there we ſhould miſs of it? 

IF a man replys, he anſwers thus: No army ever ſet up a commomwealth. Jo 1 
contrary, I inſtance the army of Iſrael under Mos Es; that of Athens about the time :f 
ALciBlaDEs; that of Rome upon the expulſion of the TarqQuinsS; thoſe of Switzer- 
land and Holland. Put, ſay they, other armies have not ſet up commonwealths. Tryz 
indeed, divers other armys have not ſet up commonwealths; yet is not that any argument 
why our armys ſhould not. For in all armys that have not ſet up commonwealths, either 
the officers have had no fortunes or eſtates at all, but immediatly dependent upon the mere 
will of the prince, as the Turkiſh armys, and all thoſe of the eaſtern ccuntrys; or the 
officers have bin a nobility commanding their oton tenants. Certain it is, that either er 
theſe armys can ſet up nothing but monarchy. But our officers hold not eſtates of noble- 
men able upon their own lands to levy regiments, in which caſe they would take heine 
their people to plow, or make hay; nor are they yet ſo put lo it for their livelihood, 4. 
to depend wholly upon a prince, in which caſe they would fall on robbing the people; by! 
have good honeſt popular eſtates to them and their heirs for ever. Now an army, where 
the eſtates of the officers were of this kind, in no reaſon can, in no experience ever did 
ſet up monarchy. Ay but, ſay they, for all that, their pay to them is more conſiderabie 
than their eſtates. But ſo much more muſt they be for a commonwealth, becauſe the 
parlament muſt pay : and they have found by experience, that the pay of a parlament i 15 
far better than that of a prince. But the four hundred being monarchically inclin'd, ar 
running upon the intereſt of thoſe irreconcilable enemys of popular power, divines and 
lawyers, will rather pay an army for commanding, or for ſupporting of a prince, than 


end, or at the long run, for the reaſons mention'd, muſt be of no effect. 

THESE arguments are from the cauſe ; now for an argument to ſenſe, and from the 
effeft : If our armys would raiſe mony of themſelves, or, which is all one, would make 
a king, why have they not made a ling in ſo many years? Why did they not make cue 
yeſterday ? Why do they not to-day ? Nay, why have they ever bin, why do they fill 
continue to be of all others in this point the moſt averſe and refractory? 

BUT if the caſe be ſo with us, that nature runs wholly to a commonwealth, and cute 


of what this commonwealth may be, as of the Indys, of Flanders, or of the Sound! 

The frame of a commonwealth may be arcamt on, or propos'd two ways; the one in 
theory, or netionally, in which it is of eaſy underſtanding, but of difficult practice: the 
other protiically, in which it is of difficult underſtanding, but of facil uſe. One of 1 
ways is a ſvecinghorn, and the other the ſhoo , for which cauſe I ſhall propoſe both, as 


Tua the native territory of the commonwealth be divided, ſo equally as 


2. Tur 


THE PREFACE. 
2. Tuar the people in each tribe be diſtinguiſh'd, firſt by their age, and next 


by the valuation of their eſtates: all ſuch as are above eighteen, and under thirty, 
being accounted youth; and all ſuch as are thirty or upwards, being accounted 
elders. All ſuch as have under one hundred pounds a year in lands, goods, or 
mony, being accounted of the foot; and all ſuch as have ſo much or upwards, 
being accounted of the horſe. 

3. Tur each tribe elect annually out of the horſe of their number two elders. 
to be knights; three elders out of the ſame, and four elders more out of the foot 
of their number, to be deputys or burgeſſes. That the term of each knight and 
burgeſs, or deputy ſo elected, be triennial; and that whoever has ſerv'd his trien- 
nial term in any one of theſe capacitys, may not be reelected into any one of the 
ſame, till a triennial vacation be expir'd. 

4. THAT in the firſt year of the commonwealth there be a ſenat ſo conſtituted, 
of three hundred knights, that the term of one hundred may expire actually; and 
that the hundred knights, annually elected by two in each tribe, take in the ſenat 
the places of them whoſe term coms to be thus annually expir'd. 

5. THAT in the firſt year of the commonwealth there be a repreſentative of the 
people, conſiſting of one thouſand and fifty deputys; four hundred and fifty of 
them being horſe, and the reſt foot. That this repreſentative be ſo conſtituted, 
that the term of two hundred of the foot, and of one hundred and fifty of the 
horſe, expire annually; and that the two hundred foot, and one hundred and fifty 


horſe elected annually, by four of the foot, and three of the horſe in each tribe, 


take the places in this repreſentative of them whoſe terms com thus annually to be 
expir'd. 

6. Tur the ſenat have the whole authority of debate; that the repreſentative 
have the whole power of reſult, in ſuch a manner, that whatever (having bin de- 
bated by the ſenat) ſhall by their authority be promulgated, that is, printed and 


publiſh'd, for the ſpace of ſix weeks, and afterwards (being propos'd by them to 
the repreſentative) ſhall be reſolv'd by the people of the ſame in the affirmative, . 


by the law of the land. | 
THUS much may ſuffice-to give implicitly a notional account of the whole frame. 
But a model of government is nothing as to uſe, -unleſs it be alſo deliver'd pratticably ; 


and the giving of a mode! praficably, is ſo much the more difficult, that men, not vers d 


in this way, ſay of it (as they would of the anatomy of their own bodys) that it is im- 
practicable. Here hs the whote difficulty: ſuch things as, trying them never ſo often, 
they cannot make hang together, they will yet have to be practicable; and if you would 


bring them from this kind of ſhifts, or of tying and untying all ſorts of knots, to tbe 


natural nerves and ligaments of government, then with them it is impracticable. But 


to render that which is practicable, facil; or to do my laſt indeavor of this kind, of” 
which if I miſs this once more, I muſt hereafter deſpair: I ſhall do two things; firſt, 


omit the ballot,. and then make ſom alteration in my former method, 


THEY who have interwoven the ballot with the deſcription of a commonwealth, 


have therby render d the ſame by far the more complete in it ſelf , but in the under- 


Standing of their readers, as much defective: wherfore preſuming the uſe of the ballot” 
 throout the orders of this model, I ſhall refer it to practice; in which,it will be a matter 


of as much facility, as it would have bin of difficulty in writing. And for. the method 


I have choſen, it is the moſt natural and intelligible, being no more than to prepoſe the 
_ whole practically: firſt, in the civil; ſecondly, in the religious; then in the military; 


CHAP. 


and laſt of all in the provincial part of the model. 
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Book III. 
— —— 


I. 
Agrarian 
laws. 


| THE ART OF LAWGIVING. 


CHAP. I. 
Containing the Civil Part of the Model, propos'd practicably. 


EEING it has bin ſufficiently prov'd, that empire follows the nature of pro- 
perty ; that the particular kind of empire or government depends upon the 
ſpecial diſtribution (except in ſmall countrys) of land; and that where the balance 
in property has not bin fix'd, the nature of the government (be it what you will) 
has bin floting : it is very reaſonable that, in the propoſition of a commonwealth, 
we begin with a fixation of the balance in property ; and this being not otherwiſe 
to be don than by ſom ſuch laws as have bin commonly calFd agrarian, it is 
propos'd, 

THAT every one holding above two thouſand pounds a year in land, lying within 
the proper territory of the commonwealth, leave the ſaid land equally divided among I 
ſons , or elſe ſo near equally, that there remain to the eldeſt of them not above two thou 
[and pounds a year in land jo lying. That this prepoſition be ſo underſtood, as not th 
concern any parent having no more than one ſon, but the next heir only that Yall bac: 
more ſons; in ſuch ſort, as nothing be hereby taken from any man, or from his poſterity, 
but that fatherly affection be at all points extended. as formerly, except only that it be 
with more piety, and leſs partiality. And that the ſame propoſition, in ſuch familys 
where there are no ſons, concern the daughter or daughters in the like manner. 

THAT no daughter, being neither bein nor coheir, have above fifteen hundred 

ounds in portion, or for her preferment in marriage. That any daughter, being an 
orphan, and having ſeven hundred pounds or upwards in portion, may charge the ſtair 
with it. That the ſlate being ſo charg*d, be bound to manage the portion of ſuch an 
orphan for the beſt, either by due payment of the intereſt of the ſame ; or, 1 it be deſir d, 
by way of annuity for life, at the rate of one hundred pounds a year, for every ſeven 
hundred pounds ſo receiv'd. The manner wherof being elſewhere ſhewn, is not 

needful to be repeated. 
Tua theſe propoſitions prevent the proming.of a monarchical nobility, is their 
peculiar end: wherfore that this ſhould hold the weight of an objection in a popu- 
lar balance, already introduc'd thro the failure of a monarchical nobility, or thro a 
level made not by:the people, but by the kings or themſelves, were prepoſterous, 
Yet upon this ſcore (for 1 fee no other) is there ſuch animoſity againſt the like laws, 
that wife men have judg'd it an indiſcretion, in ſuch as are affected to popular 
government, not to temporize in this point; at leaſt, till a commonwealth were 
firſt introduc'd. To which judgment 1 am by no means inclining: firſt, Becauſe 
the whole flream of this kind of government is ſo clear and pellucid, as to abhor 
having any thing in the bottom which may not appear at the very top. Secondly, 
Becauſe an agrarian, not brought in with the introduction of a commonwealth, was 
never yet known to be brought in after the introduction of a commonwealth. An 
thirdly, Becauſe the change of balances in ſtates, thro the want of fixation, has bin 
ſo ſudden, that between the reign of Hens Y the Seventh, and that of Queen E. 
ZABETH, being under fifty years, the Eugliſb balance of monarchical became popo— 
lar; and that of Rome, between the lives of Scipio and of TIBERIUS Gr «c: Hos, 
being alio under fifty years, of popular became monarchical. Nevertheleſs, if 
: there 
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there remains any cure of animoſity that may be ſafe, it muſt be prudent : and Chap. I. 
ſuch a cure (if we be not ſo abandon'd to mere fancy, as to ſacrifice all prudencekↄ 


to it) there may be in the addition of this clauſe 
THAT no agrarian law hereby given to this commonwealth, or to be hereafter given 


to the ſame, or to any province of the ſame, be underſtood to be otherwiſe binding, than <lavic to the 


Additional 


to the generation to com, or to the children to be born ſeven years after the enacting of Stun. 


the law. | 

Upon the addition of this clauſe, it may be ſafely ſaid of theſe agrarian laws, 
that they concern not any man living: and for poſterity, it is well known, that to 
enact a law, is no more in their regard, than to commend a thing to their choice; 
ſceing they, if ſo pleas'd, can no moxe be deveſted of the power to repeal any law 
enacted by their anceſtors, than we are of repealing ſuch laws as have bin enacted 
by ours. - 

To this it may be objected, that agrarian laws, being once enacted, muſt have 
brought eſtates to the ſtandard of the ſame, before poſterity can com into a capacity 
to judg of them. But this is the only means herby poſterity can com to a true 
capacity to judg of them: firſt, becauſe they will have had experience of the laws 
wherof they are to judg: and ſecondly, becauſe they will be void of all ſuch ima- 
ginary intereſts as might corrupt their judgment, and do now certainly corrupt 
ours. | 

Tre balance of the commonwealth of Mael, thro the diſtribution of lands at the 
introduction of the ſame, became popular; and becoming popular, was fix'd b 
the law for the jubile. That which was ſold, ſhall remain in the hands of them that 
bought it till the year of jubile; and in the jubile it ſhall go out, and be ſhall return to 
kis poſſeſſion. The ways in Iſrael, and in the commonwealth propos'd, where the 
popular balance is not made but found, are divers; but the agrarian laws in each, 
as to the end, which is the preſervation of the balance, are of a like effect. 

To riſe thus from true foundations to proper ſuperſtructures, the firſt ſtep from 
the balance thus fix'd into the orders of a commonwealth, is not otherwile to be 
taken than by certain diſtributions or diviſions of the people, wherof ſom are to be 
perſonal, and ſom local. 


Tur firſt perſonal diviſion of a people, is into freemen and ſervants. Freemen Freemen and Þ & © 
are ſuch as have wherwithal to live of themſelves ; and ſervants, ſuch as have not. ſervants. | Wl 
This diviſion therfore is not conſtitutive, but naturally inherent in the balance ; N 
nor, ſeeing all government is in the direction of the balance, is it poſſible for the 1 
ſuperſtructures of any to make more freemen than are ſuch by the nature of the ba- 1 
lance, or by their being able to live of themſelves. |. AY 

ALL that could in this matter be don, even by Moses himſelf, is contain'd in The ſecond 1 
this proviſo : if thy brother that dwells by thee be grown poor, and be ſold to thee, thou N 1 9 
foalt not compel him to ſerve as a bond. ſervant: but as a hir'd ſervant, and a ſojourner and hes "1" 
he ſhall be «vith thee, and ſhall ſerve thee to the year of jubile. And then ſhall he depart br lo 
from thee, both he and his children wwith him, and ſpall return to his own family, and to e 
the poſſeſſion of his fathers ſhall he return. | i | 

Taz nature of riches conſider'd, this diviſion into freemen and ſervants is not WE. . 
properly conſtitutive, but as it were natural. To com to ſuch diviſions as are 1 
both perſonal and conſtitutive, it is propos'd, 1 > + 
THAT all citizens, that is, freemen, or ſuch as are not ſervants, be diſtributed * D 
nto horſe and foot. That ſuch of them as have one hundred pounds a year in lands, Horſe and ka N 
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Book III. goods or mony, or above that proportion, be of the horſe; and all ſuch as have ung; 
Cann that proportion, be of the foot. 

4 THAT all elders or freemen, being thirty years of age or upwards, be capable of 
Elders and civil adminiſtration : and that the youth, or ſuch freemen, as are between eighteen years 
* of age and thirty, be not capable of civil adminiſtration, but of military only , in ſuch 4 

manner as fhall follow in the military part of this model. 
Now, beſides perſonal diviſions, it is neceſſary in order to the framing of a com- 
monwealth, that there be ſom ſuch as are local. For theſe therfore it is propos'd, 

"BL THAT the whole native, or proper territory of the commonwealth, be caſt, with «5 
Preciuct of anuſt exatineſs as can be convenient, into known and fix d precincts or pariſhes. 

_ * THAT the elders, reſident in each pariſh, annually aſſemble in the ſame, as for 

Parochial example, upon Monday next inſuing the laſt of December. That they then and ther; 

congregations left out of their own number every fifth man, or one man out of every five, to be for 

and deputys. the term of the year inſuing, @ deputy of that pariſh; and that the firſt and ſecond h 
elected be overſeers, or preſidents, for regulating of all parochial congregations, whether 
of the elders or of the youth, during the term for which they were elected. 

7. THAT ſo many pariſhes lying neareſt together, whoſe deputys ſhall amount to on: 
Precinct of Hundred or thereabout, be caſt into one precindt call'd the hundred. And that in each 
the hundred. pr ęcinct call'd the hundred, there be a town, village, or place appointed to be the capital 


of the ſame. 
8. THAT the parochial deputys elected throout the hundred, aſſemble annually, fer 
5 ON * example, upon Monday next inſuing the laſt of January, at the capital of their hundrol. 


handred. That they then and there ele out of the horſe of their number one juſtice of the peace, 
one juryman, one captain, one inſign : and out of the foot of their number, one other 
juryman, one high conſtable, &c. 
Tno our juſtices of the peace have not bin annual, yet that they may ſo be is 
apparent, becauſe the high ſherifs, whoſe office is of greater difficulty, have always 
bin annual: ſeeing therfore they may be annual, that ſo they ought in this admi- 
niſtration to be, will appear, where they com to be conſtitutive of ſuch courts a0, 
ſhould they conſiſt of a ſtanding magiſtracy, would be againſt the*nature of a com 
monwealth. But the precincts hitherto being thus ſtated, it is propos'd, 
9. THAT every twenty hundreds, lying neareſt and moſt convenientiy together, be co/} 
Ago of into one tribe. That the whole territory being after this manner caſt into tribes, ſon 
N town, village, or place be appointed to every tribe for the capital of the ſame. Ant 
that theſe three precintts, that is, the pariſh, the hundred, and the tribe (whether the 
deputys, thenceforth annually choſen in the pariſhes or hundreds, com to increaſe or di- 

winiſh) remain firm and inalterable for ever, ſave only by aft of parlament. 

HESE diviſions, or the like, both perſonal and local, are that in a well-order'd 
commonwealth, which ſtairs are in a good houſe ; not that ſtairs in themſelves are 
deſirable, but that without them there is no getting into the chambers. The whole 
matter of coſt and pains, neceſſary to the introduction of a like model, lys only in 
the firſt architecture, or building of theſe ſtairs ; that is, in ſtating of theſe three 

precincts: which don, they lead you naturally and neceſſarily into all the rooms of 
this fabric. For the juſt number of tribes into which a territory thus caſt may fall. 
it is not very eaſy to be gueſt: yet, becauſe for the carrying on of diſcourſe it 3 
requiſit to pitch upon ſom certainty, I ſhall preſume that the number of the tribes, 
thus ſtated, amounts to fifty; and that the number of the parochial deputys 


annually elected in each tribe, amounts to two thouſand. Be the deputys more or 
fewer 
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fewer by the alterations which may happen in progreſs of time, it diſorders nothing. Chap. I 
Now to aſcend by theſe ſtairs into the upper rooms of this building, it is propos'd, ws 


THAT the deputys elected in the ſeveral pariſhes, together with their magiſtrats and 
other officers both civil and military, elected in their ſeveral hundreds, aſſemble or muſter 
annually l for example, upon Monday next inſuing the laſt of February at the capital of 
their tribe. 

How the troops and companys of the deputys, with their military officers or 
commanders thus aſſembl'd, may, without expence of time, be ſtraight diſtributed 
into one uniform and orderly body, has bin elſewhere * ſhewn, and is not needful 


to be repeated. For their work, which at this meeting will require two days, it is 


ropos'd, 
: 7 HAT the whole body thus aſſembPd, upon the firſt day of the aſſembly, elect out of 
the horſe of their number one high ſherif, one lieutenant of the tribe, one cuſtos rotulo- 
rum, one conductor, and two cenſors. That the high ſherif be commander in chief, the 
lieutenant commander in the ſecond place, and the condutter in the third, of this band or 


ſquadron. That the cuſtos rotulorum be muſtermaſter, and keep the rolls. That the 


cenſors be governors of the ballot. And that the term of theſe magiſtracys be annual. 

THtsE being thus elected, it is propos'd, 

THAT the magiſtrats of the tribe, that is to ſay, the high ſberif, lieutenant, cuſtos 
rotulorum, the cenſors, and the conduttor, together with the magiſtrats and officers of 
the hundreds, that is to ſay, the twenty juſtices of the peace, the forty jurymen, the 
twenty high conſtables, be one troop, or one troop and one company apart, calPd the pre- 
rogative troop or company. That this troop bring in and aſſiſt the juſtices of affize, hold 
the quarter ſeſſions in their ſeveral capacitys, and perform their other funfions as 

ormerly. | 

7 By this means the commonwealth at its introduction may imbrace the law as it 
ſtands, that is, unreform'd ; which 1s the greateſt advantage of ſuch reformations : 
for to reform laws before the introduction of the government, which is to ſhew to 
what the laws in reformation are to be brought or fitted, is impoſſible. But theie 
magiſtrats of the hundreds and tribes being ſuch wherby the parlament is to govern 
the nation, this is a regard in which they ought to be further capable of ſuch orders 
and inſtructions as ſhall therto be requiſit: for which caule it is propos'd, 

THAT the magiftrats of the tribe, that is to ſay, the high ſherif, lieutenant, cuſtos 


rotulorum, the cenſors, and the conductor, together with the twenty juſtices elected at 


the hundreds, be a court for the government of the iribe call'd the phylarch ; and that 
this court procede in all matters of government, as ſhall from time to time be directed by 
att of parlament. | 
By theſe courts the commonwealth will be furniſh'd with true channels, wherby 
at leiſure to turn the law into that which is ſufficiently known to have bin its pri- 
mitive courſe, and to a perfect reformation by degrees, without violence. For as 
the corruption of our law procedes from an art inabled to improve its privat in- 
tereſt; or from the law upon the bench, and the jury at the bar: ſo the reformation 
of our law muſt com from diſabling it as an art to improve its privat intereſt ; or to 
a jury upon the bench, and the law at the bar, as in Venice. | 
FUDGES and officers ſhalt thou make thee in all thy gates which the Lord thy God 
gives thee throout thy tribes, and they ſhall judg the people with juſt judgment. Theſe 
courts, whoſe ſeſſionhouſe was in the gates of every city, were ſhewn cach of them 


to have conſiſted of twenty-three elders, which were as a jury upon the bench, Book 2. 
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Book III. giving ſentence by plurality of votes, and under a kind of appeal to the ſeyent- 
=- elders or ſenat of I/rael, as was alſo ſhewn in the ſecond book. 
Tuis, or the like, by all example, and beyond any controverſy, has bin, and is 
the natural way of judicature in commonwealths. The phylarchs, with a court ©; 
two of appeals eligible out of the ſenat and the people, are at any time with eaſc 
and very {mall alteration to be caſt upon a triennial rotation: which, in all thing; 
beſides proceding after the manner of the Venetian quarrancys, will be in this case 
perfect orders. | 
To return: the firſt day's election at the tribe being as has bin ſhewn, it i; 
ropos'd, 

14s ＋ H AT the ſquadron of the tribe, on the ſecond day of their aſſembly, elect two kmeh!; 
Knights and and three burgeſſes out of the horſe of their number, and four other burgeſſes out of Ile 
— foot of their number. That each knight upon election forthwith make oath of allegiancy 
to the commonwealth ; or refuſing this oath, that the next competitor in election 10 the 

fame magiſtracy, making the ſaid oath, be the magiſtrat ; the like for the burgeſſes. The: 

the knights, thus ſworn, have ſeſſion in the ſenat for the term of three years; and that 

the burgeſſes thus ſworn be of the prerogative tribe, or repreſentative of the people fin 

the like term. | 5 | | 

Now wheras this propoſition is ſufficient for the perpetuation of the ſenat and the 
aſſembly of the people, being once inſtituted, but not ſufficient for the full and 
perfect inſtitution of them, it neceſſitats the addition in this place, not of a per- 
manent order, but of an expedient for the firſt year's election only; which may be 
this: | | | 

Expedient for © THAT for the full and perfef inſtitution of the aſſemblys mention d, the ſquadriy 

the firlt year's 4 of the tribe in the firſt year of the commonwealth elect two knights for the term of ce 

Sn. <« year, two other knights for the term of two years, and laſtly, two knights mere for 
ce the term of three years : the like for the burgeſſes of the horſe firſt,, and then for I 
& of the foot.” 

85 * wi expedient the ſenat in fifty tribes is conſtituted of three hundred knights 
or ſenators, wherof one hundred, by the expiration of their terms, com annually to 
fall; and another hundred at the ſame time to enter. The like for the prerogative 
tribe or aſſembly of the people, which, conſiſting of the whole of one thouſand and 
afry, ſuffers the like alteration in one third part, or in the yearly exchange of one 
hundred and fifty burgeſſes: by which means the motion or rotation of theſe 
aſſemblys is annual, triennial, and perpetual. For the full diſpatch of the fore- 

oing elections there remains but one. propoſition more, which is this: 

15. THAT a magiſtrat or officer elected at the hundred be therby excluded from being 
Proviſo, elected a magiſtrat of the tribe, or of the firſt day's election: that no former election 
whatſoever exclude a man from the ſecond day's election at the tribe, or to be choſen a 

knight or burgeſs. That a man being choſen a knight or burgeſs, who before was choſen 

a magiſtrat or officer of the hundred or tribe, delegat his former office, or magiſtracy in 

the hundred or the tribe, to any other deputy being no magiſtrat nor officer, and being of 

the ſame hundred and of the ſame order, that is, of the borſe or foot reſpectively. That 

the whole and every part of the foregoing orders for election in the pariſhes, the hundreds, 

and the tribes, be holding and inviolable upon ſuch penaltys in caſe of failure, as ſv! 
hereafter be provided by act of parlament againſt any pariſh, hundred, tribe, deputy o. 


perſon ſo offending. 
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Wirnour ſom ſuch proviſion as is contain'd in the former part of this proviſion, Chap. I. 
men would be inconveniently excluded from preferment, or the tribe oblig'd to- 
return to the ballot; and ſo to ſpend more time for trifles than is requir'd by their 
real buſineſs. - 

Tux repreſentative of Jrael collected monthly by the two thouſand out of each The fourth 
tribe (if we conſider what method muſt have bin us'd in ſuch elections) intimats, parzllel. 
firſt, that there were ſubdiviſions to that end in each tribe, perhaps of the nature * Chron. 27» 
of our hundreds and pariſhes : ſecondly, that there were qualifications in thoſe 
elections as to the patriarchs or chief fathers, and as to the people with their cap- 
tains of thouſands, and captains of hundreds; which is enough thus far to approve 
and recommend the foregoing propoſitions. 

Tux ſenat, and the congregation or repreſentative of the people, are in every 
commonwealth the main orders, The ſtairs or degrees of aſcent to theſe being now 
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ſeſſion determins at the ſame time, recede. That every knight or ſenator be paid out of 
the public revenue quarterly, one hundred twenty-five pounds during his term of ſeſſion, 
and be oblig*d to fit in purple robes 
THAT annually, upon the reception of the new Knights, the ſenat procede to the 17. 
election of new magiſtrats and counſillors. That for magiſtrats they elect one general, en, e 
one ſpeaker, and two cenſors, each for the term of one year; theſe promiſcuouſly : and 8 25 
that they elect one conimiſſiouer of the great ſeal, and one commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
each for the term of three years, and out of the new knights only. 
Tuis propoſition ſuppoſes the commiſſioners of the ſeal and thoſe of the treaſury 
to conſiſt each of three, wheePd, by the annual election of one into each order, 
upon a triennial rotation. For farther explanation of the ſenatorian magiſtracys, it 
15 propos'd, 
THAT the general and ſpeaker, as CONSULS of the commonzoealth, and pre- , 1% _ 
ſidents of the ſenat, be, during the term of their magiſtracy, paid quarterly five hundred 2.08 goveral 
i g, on 
Pounds: that the inſigns of theſe magiſtracys be a ſwerd born before the general, and a the ſpeaker. 
mace before the ſpeaker : that they be oblig'd to wear ducal robes , and that what is ſaid 
of the general in this propoſition, be underſtood only of the general ſitting, and not of the 
general marching, | 
THAT the general ſitting, in caſe he be commanded to march, receive field pay; 19. 
and that a net general be forthwith elected by the ſenat to ſuccede him in the houſe, with The general 
all the rights, inſigns, and emoluments of the general fitting : and this ſo often as one or 08» 
more 12323 are marching. 


1] mounted, It remains that I lead you into the rooms of ſtate, or the aſſemblys them- 

I felves : which ſhall be perform'd, firſt, by ſhewing their frame, and next by 

J by ſhewing their uſes or functions. To bring you firſt into the ſenat, it 1s 

A propos'd, | 

I THAT the knights of the annual election in the tribes take their places on Monday , 16, 

I next inſuing the laſt of March in the ſenat. That the like number of knights, whoſe fendt of Ws 
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THAT the three commiſſioners of the great ſeal, and the three commiſſioners. of the Bon + 
treaſury, uſing their inſigns and habit, and performing their other funttions as formerly, ers of che ſcal 


be paid quarterly to each of them three hundred ſeventy-five pounds. dada nd ef the 

THAT the cenſors be each of them chancellor of one univerſity by virtue of their elec- uealuy. 
tion: that they govern the ballot ;, that they be preſidents of the council for religion; that 2 
each have a ſilver wand for the inſign of his magiſtracy; that each be paid quarterly three FOTO: 
lundred ſeven!y-five pounds, and be oblig'd to wear ſcarlet robes. 


THAT 
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A fignory of this commonwealth. 


22, 


The ſignory. 


23. 
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ſtate. 
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war, 


26, 
The dictator. 
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ſers general. 
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30. 
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31. 
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there be an extraordinary election into his reſidence for his term, and for the remainder «f 


THE ART OF LAWGIVING. 
THAT the general fitting, the ſpeaker, and the fix commiſſioners aboveſaid, be 11; 


Tris for the ſenatorian magiſtrats. For ſenatorian councils it is propos'd, 

THAT there be a council of ſtate conſiſting of fifteen knights, five out of each order 
or election; and that the ſame be perpetuated by the annual election of five out of the nc: 
knights, or laſt elected into the ſenat. . . 

THAT there be a council for religion conſiſting of twelve knights, four out of each 
order, and perpetuated by the annual election of four out of the knights, laſt elected int; 
the ſenat. That there be a council for trade, conſiſting of a like number, elected and per. 
petuated in the ſame manner. 

THAT there be a council of war, not elected by the ſenat, but elected by the conn] 
of ſtate out of themſelves. That this council of war conſiſt of nine knights, three out (f 
each order, and be perpetuated by the annua! election of three out of the laſt knights, 
elected into the council of ſtate. 

THAT in caſe the ſenat adds nine knights more out of their own number to the coun. 
cil of war, the ſaid council be underſtood by this addition to be DICTAT OR of the 
commonwealth for the term of three months, and no longer, except by farther order «f 
the ſenat the ſaid diftatorian power be prolong d for a like term. | 

T HAT the fignory have ſeſſion and ſuffrage, with right alſo jointly or ſeverally 40 
propoſe, both in the ſenat and in all ſenatorian councils. 

THAT each of the three orders, or diviſions of knights in each ſenatorian council, 
elect one provoſt for the term of one weck; and that any two provoſts of the ſame council 
ſo eletted may propoſe to their reſpective council, and not otherwipe. 

THAT ſom fair room or rooms well furniſh'd and attended, be allow'd at the ſtates 
charge for a free and open academy to all comers at ſom convenient hour or hours towards 
the evening, That this academy be govern'd according to the rules of good breeding, or 
civil converſation, by ſom or all of the propoſers ; and that in the ſame it be lawful fo 
any man by word of mouth or by writing, in jeſt or in earneſt, to propoſe to the propoſers. 

From the frame or ſtructure of theſe councils, I ſhould paſs to their functions; 
but that beſides annual elections, there will be ſom biennial, and others emergent : 
in which regard it is propos'd, firſt, for biennial elections, 

THAT for embaſſadors in ordinary, there be four reſidences ; as France, Spain, 
Venice, and Conſtantinople : that every re/ident, upon the election of a new embaſſador 
in ordinary, remove to the next reſidence in the order nominated, till having ferv'd in 
them all, he returns home. That upon Monday next inſuing the laſt of November. 
there be every ſecond year elected by the ſenat ſom fit perſon, being under thirty-five year: 
of age, and not of the ſenat or popular aſſembly : that the party ſo elected, repair upon 
Monday next inſuing the laſt of March following, as embaſſador in ordinary to the court 
of France, and there refide for the term of two years, to be computed from the firſt of 
April next inſuing his election. That every embaſſador in ordinary be allow*d three thou- 
ſand pounds a year during the term of his reſidences, and that if a refident coms to dy, 


Bis removes and progreſs. 

THAT all emergent elections be made by ſcrutiny, that is, by à council, or by com- 
miſſioners propoſing, and by the ſenat reſolving in the manner following : that all eld 
officers be propos d by the council of ar; that all embaſſadors extraordinary be propo.'4 
by the council of ſtate; that all judges and ſerjeants at law be propos'd by the commiſſion- 
ers of the great ſeal; that all barons and officers of truſt in the exchequer, be propos d 1 

| | 3 te 
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the commiſſioners of the treaſury : and that ſuch as are thus propos'd, and approv'd by 
the ſenat, be held lawfully elected. | 

Turss elections being thus diſpatch'd, I com to the functions of the ſenat, and 
firſt, to thoſe of the ſenatorian councils : for which it is propos'd, 

THAT the cognizance of all matters of ſtate to be conſider d, or law to be enacted, 
whether it be provincial or national, domeſtic or foren, pertain to the council of ſtate. 
That ſuch affairs of either kind, as they ſhall judg to require more ſecrecy, be remitted by 
this council, and belong to the council of wwar, being for that end a ſelef part of the ſame. 
T hat the cognizance and protection both of the national religion, and of the liberty of con- 
ſcience equally eftabliſh'd in this nation, after the manner to be ſhewn in the religious part 
of this model, pertain lo the council for religion. That all matters of traffic, and the 
regulation of the ſame, belong to the council of trade. That in the exerciſe of theſe 
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32. 
Function of 
the ſenatorian 
councils, 


feveral functions, which naturally are ſenatorian or authoritative only, no council aſſume * 


any other power than ſuch only as ſhall be ſettPd upon the ſame by att of parlament. 

THAT what ſhall be propos d to the ſenat by any one or more of the ſignory or pro- 

poſers general; or woatever was propos'd by any two of the provoſts or particular pro- 

oſers to their reſpeetive council, and upon debate at that council ſhall com to be propos d 
by the ſame to the ſenat, be neceſſarily debatable and debated by the ſenat. That in all 
caſes wherin power is committed to the ſenat by a law made, or by att of parlament, the 
reſult of the ſenat be ultimat : that in all caſes of law to be made, or not already pro- 
vided for by an att of parlament, as war and peace, levy of men or mony, or the like, 
the reſult of the ſenat be not ultimat. That whatſoever is reſolv'd by the ſenat, upon a 
caſe wherin their reſult is not ultimat, be proposd by the ſenat to the prerogative tribe or 
repreſentative of the people; except only in caſes of ſuch ſpeed or ſecreſy, wherin the ſenat 
ſpall judg the neceſſary flowneſs or openneſs in this way of proceding to be of detriment or 
danger to the commonwealth. 

THAT if upon the motion or propoſition of a council or propoſer general, the ſenat 
adds nine * knights promiſcuouſly choſen out of their own number, to the council of war; 
the ſame council, as therby made diftator, have power of life and death, as alſo to enatt 
laws in all ſuch caſes of ſpeed or ſecreſy, for and during the term of three months and 1 
longer, except upon a new order from the ſenat. And that all laws enacted by the diftator 
be good and valid for the term of one year, and no longer; except the ſame be propos d by 
the ſenat, and reſolv'd by the people. | 

Tris dictatorian council (as may already appear) conſiſts fundamentally of the 
ſignory, with nine knights elected by the council of ſtate, additionally of nine 
knights more emergently choſen by the ſenat, and of the four tribuns of courſe ; as 
will appear when I com to ſpeak of that magiſtracy. Now it dictatorian power be 
indeed formidable, yet this in the firſt place 1s remarkable, that the council here 
offer'd for a dictator is of a much ſafer conſtitution, than what among us hitherto 
has bin offer'd for a commonwealth ; namely, a parlament and a council in the in- 
terim. For here is no interim, but all the councils of the commonwealth not only 
remaining, but remaining in the exerciſe of all their functions, without the abate- 
ment of any; ſpeed and ſecrecy belonging not to any of them, but to that only of 
the diftator. And if this dictatorian council has more in it of a commonwealth 
than has hitherto among us bin either practis'd or offer'd, by what argument can it 
be pretended that a commonwealth is ſo imperfect thro the neceſſity of ſuch an 
order, that it muſt needs borrow of monarchy ; ſeeing every monarchy that has 

any 
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Book III. any ſenat, aſſembly, or council in it, therby moſt apparently borrows more of 3 
—— commonwealth, than there is to be found of monarchy in this council? 
The fifth pa- To diſmiſs this whole ſenat with one parallel: "The inſtitution of the ſeventy 
rallel, elders in Iſrael (as was ſhewn in the ſecond book) for their number related to an 
accident, and a cuſtom therupon antiently introduc'd. The accident was, that 
the ſons of Jacos who went into Eg were ſo many; theſe, firſt governing their 
familys by natural right, came, as thoſe familys increas'd, to be for their numbe: 
retain'd and continu'd in the nature of a ſenatorian council, while the people were 
yet in Egyptian bondage. So we, having had no like cuſtom, have as to the num. 
ber no like inducement. Again, the territory of Canaan amounted not to a fourth 
of our country; and in government we are to fit our ſelves to our own proportions, 
Nor can a ſenat, conſiſting of few ſenators, be capable of ſo many diſtributions a; 
a ſenat conſiſting of more. Yet we find in the reſtitution of the ſanhedrim by Ja- 
2 Chr. 19. 11. HOSHAPHAT, that there was AMARIAH chief in all matters of the Lord, that is, in 
judgment upon the laws, which, having bin propos'd by God, were more peculiarly 
his matters; and ZeBADIAH chief in all the king's matters, that is, in political de- 
Judg. 11. 5, bates concerning government, or war and peace. Laſtly, V ben the children of 
11. Ammon made war againſt Iſrael, the people of Iſrael made IEFHTHA not only captain, 
but head over them. So the judg of J/rael, being no ſtanding magiſtrat, but 
elected upon emergencys, ſupplys the parallel as to dictatorian power in a com- 
monwealth., 
DzBaTE is the natural parent of reſult ; whence the ſenat throout the Latin au- 
thors is calPd fathers, and in Greec authors the compellation of a popular aſſembly 
Ads 7,2. & is men; as men of Athens, men of Corinth, men of Lacedemon : nor is this cuſtom 
38388 heathen only, ſceing theſe compellations are us'd to the ſenat and the people of the 
is Pe Jetos, not only by STEPHEN, but allo by Pavur, where _ begin their ſpeeches 
well kkill'd in in this manner: Men, brethren, and fathers. To com then from the fathers to the 
the cuſtoms people, the popular aſſembly, or prerogative tribe; it is propos'd, 
of 1 THAT the burgeſſes of the annual election return'd by the tribes, enter into the pre- 
. rogative tribe upon Monday next inſuing the laſt of March; and that the like number 
bb the f burgeſſes, whoſe term is expir d, recede at the ſame time. That the burgeſſes thu; 
prerogative enter'd elect to themſelves out of their own number, two of the horſe ; one to be captain, 
tribe. and the other to be cornet of the ſame: and two of the foot; one to be captain, the other 
to be inſign of the ſame, each for the term of three years. That theſe officers being thus 
elected, the whole tribe or aſſembly procede to the election of four annual magiſtrats ; 1509 
out of the foot, to be tribuns of the foot; and two out of the horſe, to be tribuns of the 
horſe. That the tribuns be commanders of this tribe in chief, ſo far as it is a military 
Body; and preſidents of the ſame, as it is a civil aſſembly. Aud laſtly, that this who!: 
tribe be paid weekly as follows, To each of the tribuns of horſe, ſeven pounds. To each 
of the tribuns of foot, fix pounds. To each of the captains of horſe, five pounds. To 
each of the captains of foot, four pounds. To each of the cornets, three pounds. T0 
each of the injigns, two pounds ſeven ſhillings, To every horſeman two pounds, and 10 
every one of the foot one pound ten ſhillings. | 
Fox the ſalarys of the ſenat and the people together, they amount not to three 
Hundred thouſand pounds a year; which is cheaper by near two parts in three, 
than the chief magiſtracy ever did or can otherwiſe coſt : for if you give nothing 
(omnia dat qui juſta negat) men will be their own carvers. But to procede, it 1 


ropos'd, | 
NY THAT 
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THAT inferior officers, as captains, cornets, inſigns, be only for the military diſci-- Chap. 1. 


plin of the tribe. That the tribuns have ſeſſion in the ſenat without ſuffrage , that they 
have ſeſſion of courſe in the diftatorian council, ſo often as it is created by the ſenat, and 
with ſuffrage. That they be preſidents of the court in all caſes to be judg'd by the 
cople. | | 
b 1 71 AT peculat or defraudation of the public, and all caſes tending to the ſubverſion 
of the government, be triable by this repreſentative; and that there be an appeal to the 
ſame in % cauſes, and from all magiſtrats, courts and councils, whether national or 
rovincial. 
, Tr1s judicatory may ſeem large: but thus the congregation of I/ael, conſiſting 
of four hundred thouſand, judg'd the tribe of Benjamin. Thus all the Roman 
tribes judg'd Co ioLAN us. And thus duke Lon EDANO was try'd by the great 
council of Venice, conſiſting yet of about two thouſand, 
Tr1s is as much as | have to lay ſeverally of the ſenat and the people; but their 
main functions being joint, as they make one parlament, it is farther propos'd, 

THAT the right of debate, as alſo of propoſing to the people, be wholly and only 
in the ſenat ; without any power at all of reſult, not deriv'd from the people. 

THAT the power of reſult be wholly and only in the people, without any right at all 
of debate. 

. THAT the ſenat having debated and agreed upon a law to be propos d, cauſe pro- 
mulzation of the ſame to be made f.r the ſpace of ſix weeks before propoſition, that is, 
cauſe the law te be printed and publiſh'd ſo long before it is to be propos d. 

THAT promu!lgation being made, the ſignory demand of the tribuns, beins preſent 
is. the ſenat, an aſjjembly of the people. That the tribuns, upon ſuch a demand of the 
ant or of the ſenat, be oblig'd to aſſemble the prerogative tribe in arms by ſound of 
U un et, with arums beating and colors flying, in any town, field, or market-place being 
ret above fix miles diſtant, upon the day and at the hour appointed; except the meeting, 


thro any inconvenience of the weather or the like, be prorogu'd by the joint conſent of 


the fienory and the tribuns. That the prerogative tribe being ajjemb!'d accordingly, the 
ſenat propoſe to them by two or more of the ſenatorian magiſirats, thereto appointed at 
tie firſt promulgation of the law. Thet the propoſers for the ſenat open ts the fcople the 
occofrem, motives, and reaſons of the law to be propos d; and the ſame being don, put it 
by diſtin clauſes to the ballot of the people. That if any material clauſe or clauſes be 
rejeted by the people, they be review'd by the ſenat, ater d, aud propes'd (if they think 
fit) to the third time, but no of tner, 

THAT what is thus propes'd by the ſenat, and reſolv'd by the people, be the law 
of the land, and no other, except as in the caſe reſerd'd to the diffatorian council. 

Taz congregation of 1/rae! being monthly, and the repreſentative propos'd being 
annual and triennial, they are each upon courles or rotation : the congregetion of 
Iſrael conſilung of twenty four thouſand, in which the whole number cf the 
princes of the tribes and of the princes of the familys amounted not, | might ſay, 
to one hundred, bit will ſay to one thouſand ; it follows, that the lower fort in the 
congregation or ae held propuruon to the better lort, above twenty to one. 
Wrheras in the repreſentative propos'd, the lower tort hold propo tion to the better 
fort but fix to four; and that popular congregation where the lower fort hold but 
fix to four, is by far the moſt ariſtocraticsl that is or ever was in any well-order'd 
commonwealth, except Venice: but if you will have that gentry to be all of one 
ſort, or if you allow them to be of a better and of a meaner fort, Venice is not 
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excepted. The ſanhedrim made no law without the people; nor may the ſenat ig 
this mode]: but the fanhedrim with the congregation might make laws; fo ma 
the ſenar, in our model, with the repreſentative of the people. Laſtly, as the con. 
gregation in Iſrael was held either by the princes in perſon, with their ſtaves and 
ſtandards of the camp, or by the four and twenty thouſand in military diſciplin; 
fo the repreſentative propos'd is in the nature of a regiment. 

ExczyeTinG Venice, where there is a ſhadow, and but a ſhadow of law made hy 
the ſenat (for the ſoverain power is undeniably in the great council) and the; 
where a law made by the ſenat was current as a probationer for one year before i: 
was propos'd to the people; there neither is nor has bin any ſuch thing in a com. 
monwealth as a law made by the ſenat. That the ſenat ſhould have power to make 
laws, reduces the government to a ſingle council; and government by a ſins. 
council, if the council be of the many, is anarchy, as in the aſſembly of the Rez, 
people by tribes, which always ſhook, and at length ruin'd that commonweal:!, : 
or, if the council be of the few, it is oligarchy, as that of Athens conſiſting of the 
four hundred, who nevertheleſs pretended to propoſe to five thouſand, tho they 
did not. Of which ſays Tuucypipes, This was indeed the form pretended in word: 
by the four hundred; but the meſt of them, thro privat ambition, fell upon that by which 
an oligarchy made out of a democracy is chiefly overthrown : for at once they claimid every 
one not to be equal, but to be far the chief. Anarchy, or a lingle council conſiſting 
of the many, is ever tumultuous, and dos ill even while it means well. But olli 

archy, ſeldom meaning well, is a faction wherin every one ſtriving to make him 
fel, or ſom other from whom he hopes for advantages, ſpoils all. There is 
in a commonwealth no other cure of theſe, than that the anarchy may have 
council of ſom few, well choſen, and elected by themſelves, to adviſe them; which 
council ſo inſtituted, is the ſenat: or that the oligarchy have a popular reprelen- 
tative to balance it; which both curing tumult in the raſh and heady people, and 
all thoſe corruptions which cauſe factiouſneſs in the fly and ſubtil few, amount to 
the proper ſuperſtructures of a well-order'd commonwealth. As, to return to the 
example of the oligarchy in Athens, where the four hundred (whole reign, bein, 
very thort, had bin as ſeditious) were depos'd ; and the ſoverainty was decreed to a 
popular council of five thouſand, with a ſenat of four hundred annually elective 
upon courſes, or by rotation. Of this fays TnucvpipEs, Now firſt (at leaſt in mv 
time) the Athenians ſeem to have order'd their ſtate aright, it conſiſting of a moderat 
temper both of the few and the many. And this was the firſt thing that, after ſo many 
misfortunes, made the city .again to raiſe her head. But we in England are not apt to 
believe, that to decree the ſoverainty to thouſands, were the way to make a city or 
a nation recover of its wounds, or to raiſe its head. We have an averſion to ſuch 
thoughts, and are ſick of them. An aſſembly of the people ſoverain ! Nay, and 
an aſſembly of the people conſiſting in the major vote of the lower fort ! Why, ſure 
it muſt be a dull and unſkilful thing. But ſo is the touchſtone in a goldimith's 
ſhop, a dull thing, and altogether unſkilPd in the trade; yet without this, would 
even the maſter be deceiv'd. And certain it is, that a well-order'd aſſembly of the 
people is as true an index of what in government is good or great, as any touch- 

{tone is of gold. | | 
A counci. (eſpecially if of a looſe election) having not only the debate, but the 
reſult alſo, 1s capable of being influenc'd from without, and of being ſway'd by 
intereſt within. There may be a form'd, a prejudic'd party, that will _— 
outbau 
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outbaul you from the debate to the queſtion, and then precipitat you upon the 
reſult : wheras if it had no power of reſult, there could remain to the ſame no more 
than debate only, without any biaſs, or cauſe of diverting ſuch debate from matu- 
rity; in which maturity of unbiaſs'd debate lys the final cauſe of the ſenat, and 
the whole light that can be given to a people. But when this is don, if your re- 
ſolving aſſembly be not ſuch as can imbibe or contract no other intereſt than that 
only of the whole people, all again is loſt : for the reſult of all aſſemblys gos prin- 
cipally upon that which they conceive to be their own intereſt. But how an aſſem- 
bly upon rotation, conſiſting of one thouſand, where the vote is ſix to four in the 
lower ſort, ſhould be capable of any other intereſt than that only of the whole 
people by which they are orderly elected, has never yet bin, nor, I believe, ever 
will be ſhewn. In a like diſtribution therfore of debate and reſult, conſiſts the 
higheſt myſtery of popular government; and indeed the ſupreme law, wherin is 
contain'd not only the liberty, but the ſafety of the people. 

For the remainder of the civil part of this model, which is now but ſmall, it is 
farther propos'd, 

THAT every magiſtracy, office, or election throout this whole commonwealth, whe- 
ther annual or triennial, be underſtood of conſequence to injoin an interval or vacation 
equal to the term of the ſame. That the magiſtracy of a knight and of a burgeſs, be, 
in this relation, underſtood as one and the ſame; and that this order regard only ſuch 
elections as are national or domeſtic, and not ſuch as are provincial or foren. 

THAT, for an exception from this rule, where there is but one elder of the horſe in 
one end the ſame pariſh, that elder be eligible in the ſame without interval; and where 
there be above four elders of the borſe in one and the ſame pariſh, there be not above half, 
nor under two of them eligible at the ſame election. 

OTHERWISE the people, beyond all manner of doubt, would elect ſo many of 
the better ſort at the very firſt, that there would not be of the foot or of the 
meaner fort enough to ſupply the due number of the popular aſſembly or prerogative 
tribe: and the better ſort being excluded ſubſequent elections by their intervals, 
there would not be wherwithal to furniſh the ſenat, the horſe of the prerogative 
tribe, and the reſt of the magiſtracys ; each of which obſtructions is prevented by 
this exception, Where, by the way, if in all experience ſuch has bin the conſtant 
temper of the people, and can indeed be reaſonably no other, it is apparent what 
cauſe there can be of doubt who in a commonwealth of this nature mult have the 
leading. Yet is no man excluded from any preferment; only induſtry, which 
ought naturally to be the firſt ſtep, is firſt injoin'd by this policy, but rewarded 
amply : ſeeing he who has made himſelf worth one hundred pounds a year, has 
made himſelf capable of all preferments and honors in this government. - Where 
a man from the loweſt ſtate may not riſe to the due pitch of his unqueſtionable 
merit, the commonwealth is not equal; yet neither can the people, under the 
limitations propos'd, make choice (as ſom object) of any other than the better fort; 
nor have they at any time bin ſo inclining to do, where they have not bin under 
ſuch limitations. Be it ſpoken, not to the diſparagement of any man, but on the 
contrary to their praiſe whoſe merit has made them great, the people of England 
have not gon ſo low in the election of a houſe of commons, as ſom prince has don 
in the election of a houſe of lords. To weigh election by a prince with election 
by a people, ſet the nobility of Athens and Rome by the nobility of the old mo- 
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narchy, and a houſe of commons freely choſen by the nobility of the new. There 
remains but the guorum, for which it 1s propos'd, 

THAT, throout all the aſſemblys od councils of this commonwealth, the quorum 
conſiſt of one half in the time of health, and of one third part in a time of ſickneſ;, 
being ſo declar'd by the ſenat. | 

How the city government, without any diminution of their privileges, and with 
an improvement of their policy, may be made to fall in with theſe orders, has 
* elſwhere bin ſhewn in part, and may be conſider'd farther at leiſure, Otherwiſe 
the whole commonwealth, ſo far as it is merely civil, is in this part accompliſh'd. 
Now as of neceſſity there muſt be a natural man, or a man indu'd with a natural 
body, before there can be a ſpiritual man, or a man capable of divine contempla- 
tion; ſo a government muſt have a civil, before it can have a religious part: and 
if a man furniſht only with natural parts can never be ſo ſtupid as not to make 
ſom reflections upon religion, much leſs a commonwealth ; which neceſſitats the 
religious part of this model, 


CHAP; II. 
Containing the Religious Part of this Model, propos'd practicably. 


HERE 1s nothing more certain or demonſtrable to common ſenſe, than that 
the far greater part of mankind, in matters of religion, give themſelves up 
to the public leading. Now a national religion rightly eſtabliſh'd, or not coercive, 


is not any public driving, but only the public leading. if the public in this caſe 


may not lead ſuch as deſire to be led by the public, and yet a party may lead ſuch 
as deſire to be led by a party, where would be the liberty of conſcience as to the 
ſtate? Which certainly in a well-order'd commonwealth, being the public reaſon, 


muſt be the public conſcience. Nay, where would be the liberty of conſcien-e in 


reſpect of any party which ſhould ſo procede as to ſhew, that without tak ng cheir 


.. Iiberty of conſcience from others, they cannot have it themſelves ? If the public, 


"refuſing liberty of conſcience to a party, would be the cauſe of tumult, how much 


more a party refuſing it to the public? And how, in caſe of ſuch a tumult, ſhould 
a party defend their liberty < conſcience, or indeed their throats, from the whole 
or a far greater party, without keeping down or tyrannizing over the whole or a far 
greater party by force of arms? Theſe things being rightly conſider'd, it is no 
wonder that men, living like men, have not bin yet found without a government, 
or that any government has not bin yet found without a national religion; that is, 
ſom orderly and known way of public leading in divine things, or in the worſhip 
of God. 

A NaTIONAL religion being thus prov'd neceſſary, it remains that I prove what 
is neceſſary to the ſame : that is, as it concerns the ſtate, or in relation to the duty 
of the magiſtrat. 

CERTAIN it is, that religion has not ſeen corruption but by one of theſe three 
cauſes : ſom intereſt therwith incorporated, ſom ignorance of the truth of it, or by 
lom complication of both. Nor was ever religion left wholly to the 9 
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rceiv'd in Kome, which has brought ignorance to be the mother of dev 
indeed intereſt to be the father of religion. Now the clergy not failing in this caſe 
to be dangerous, what recourſe but to the magiſtrat for ſafety ? ſpecially ſceing 
theſe cauſes, that is, intereſt and ignorance (the one proceeding from evil laws, 
the other from the want of good edi.cation) are not in the right or power of a clergy, 
but only of the civil magiſtracy Or it ſo it be that magiſtrats are oblig'd in dut 
to be nurſing fathers and nurſing mothers to the church; how ſhall a ſtate in the ſight 
of God be excuſable, that takes no heed or care leſt 1cligion ſuffer by cauſes, the 
prevention or remedy WHhHCroi is in them only? To thele therfore it is propos'd, 

THAT the univerſitys being prudently reform'd, be preſerv'd in their rights and 
indowments, for and tewars the education and proviſion of an able miniſtry. 

Wi are commanded by CH 1sT to ſearch the Scriptures : the Scriptures are not 
now to be ſearch'd but by ſkill in tongues: the immediat gift of tongues is 
ceas'd : how then ſhouic! {kill in tongues be acquir'd but mediatly, or by the means 
of education? How ſhould a ſtate expect ſuch an education particularly, for a 
matter of ten thonſand men) that provides not for it? And what proviſion can a 
ſtate make for this education, but by ſuch ſchools ſo indow'd and regulated, as 
with us are the univerſitys? Theſe therfore are a neceſſary ſtep towards the preven- 
tion of ſuch ignorance or 1ntereſt, as thro the infirmitys or bias of tranſlators, in- 
terpreters, and preachers, both have and may frequently com to be incorporated 
with religion; as allo to the improvement or acquiſition of ſuch light as is by the 
command of CHRISH to be attain'd or exercis'd in ſearching the Scriptures. 

Tae excellent learning of the Levits in all kinds, not ordinarily intus'd, but 
acquir'd (there having bin among them as well the teacher as the ſcholar) leaves 
little doubt but their forty-eight citys were as ſo many univerſitys. Theſe, with 
their ſuburbs or indowments, contain'd in the whole (each of their circuits in land 
reckon'd at four thouſand cubits deep) about a hundred thouſand acres; that is, if 
their meaſure was according to the common cubit: if according to the holy cubit 
(as with Levits was molt likely) twice ſo much; which, at the loweſt account, I 
conceive to be far above the revenues of both our univerſitys. 

Tusk being order'd as has bin ſaid, it is propos'd, 

THAT the legal and antient proviſion for the naticnal miniſtry be ſo augmented, that 
the meaneſt ſort of livings or benefices, without defalcation from the greater, be each 
improv'd to the revenue of one hundred pounds at leaſt. | 

TH1s, in regard the way is by tithes, coms up ſo cloſe to the orders of 7/ael, as, 
in our day, may ſhew that a commonwealth may com too near thar pattern to be 
lik'd. We find not indeed that the apoſtles either took or demanded tithes; in 
which caſe the pricſts, who were legally poſſeſt of them, might have had ſuſpicion 
that they, under color of religion, had aim'd at the violation of property. But 
putting the caſe, that generally the prieſts had bin c nverted to the Chriſtian faith, 
whether the apoſtles would for that reaſon have injoin'd them to relinquiſn their 
tithes? Or what is there in the Chriſtign religion to favor any ſuch ſurmiſe? To 
me there ſeems abundantly enough to the contrary. For if the apoſtles ſtuck not 
to comply with the Fews in a ceremony which was of mere human invention, and 
to introduce this, as they did ordination by impoſition of hands, into the Chrit.1an 
church; that they would, upon a like inducement, have refus'd a ſtanding law 
undoubtedly Moſaical, is in my opinion molt improbable. So that, I e 
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the law for tithes now in being may or may not be continu'd, at the pleaſure of the 
lawgivers, for any thing in this caſe to the contrary. Confident I am, that the 
introducing of this model in the whole, which is thought impracticable, were not 
to willing minds fo difficult a work as the abolition of tithes. 

Bor benefices, whether by way of tithes or otherwiſe, being thus order'd, it i; 

ropos'd, | 

: = AT a benefice becoming void in any pariſh, the elders of the ſame may aſſemble 
and give notice to the wice-chancellor of either univerſity by a certificat, ſpecifying the 
true value of that benefice : that the vice-chancellor, upon the receit of this certificat, be 
oblig'd to call a congregation of his univerſity : that the congregation of the univerſity 10 
this end aſſembl d, having regard to the value of the benefice, make choice of a perſon fi! 
for the miniſterial funtiion, and return him to the pariſh ſo requiring: that the proba. 
tioner thus return'd to a pariſh by either of the univerſitys, exerciſe the office, and receive 
the benefits as miniſter of the pariſh for the term of one year : that the term of one year 
being expir'd, the elders of the pariſh aſſemble and put the election of the probationer ty 
the ballot : that if the probationer has three parts in four of the balls or votes in the 
aſfirmative, he be therby ordain'd and elected miniſter of that pariſh; not afterwards 16 
he degraded or remov'd, but by the cenſor of the tribe, the phylarch of the ſame, or the. 
council of religion in ſuch caſes as ſhall be to them reſerv'd by att of parlament: that in 
caſe the probalioner coms to fail of three parts in ſour at the ballot, he depart from tha! 
pariſh; and if he returns ts the univerſity, it be without diminution of the former office; 
or preferments which he there injoy'd, or any prejudice to his future preferment : and 
that it be lawful in this caſe for any pariſh to ſend ſo often to either univerſity, and it be 
the duty of either vice- chancellor upon ſuch certificats to make return of different proba. 
tioners, till ſuch time as the elders of that pariſh have fitted themſelves with a miniſter 
of their 64wn choice and liking. 

In caſe it was thought fit that a probationer thus elected ſhould, before he de- 
parts, receive impofition of hands from the doctors of the univerſity, I cannot ſee 
what the moſt "4 Br in the matter of ordination could find wanting. But let 
this be ſo, or otherwiſe, it is indifferent. The univerſitys, by propoſing to the 
congregation 1n every pariſh, do the ſenatorian office ; and the people, thus fitting 
themſelves by their ſuffrage or ballot, reſerve that office which is truly popular, 
that is the reſult, to themſelves. | 

MOSES (for ſo far back the divines reach at ordination) in the inſtitution of 
the ſenat of Jſrael, wherein he can never be prov'd to have us'd impoſition of hands, 
performing the ſenatorian office, caus'd the people to take wile men, and under- 
ſtanding, and known among their tribes, wherof the lot fell upon all but ELDA 
and Mepan. And the apoſtles doing the ſenatorian office, in like manner without 
impoſition of hands, caus'd the whole congregation to take two, wherof the lot of 
apoſtleſhip fell upon MaTTaias. So that this way of ordination being that which 
was inſtituted by Moss, and the chief or firſt of thoſe which were us'd by the 
apoſtles, is both moſaical and apoſtolical. Nor has a well order'd commonwealth any 
choice left of thoſe other ways of ordination, us'd by the apoſtles in complaiſance to 
wg fort of government ; but is naturally neceſſitated to this, that is, to the very 

Oz DINAT1ON being thus provided for, it is propos'd, 

THAT the national religion be exercisd according to a direttory in that caſe 10 
be made, and publiſh'd by att of parlament. That the national miniſtry be permitted 10 


Have 
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have no other public preferment or office in this commonwealth. That a national miniſter 
being convitt of ignorance or ſcandal, be movable out of his beneſice by the cenſors of the 
tribe, under an appeal to the phylarch, or to the council of religion. 

THAT no religion, being contrary ta or deſtruftive of Chriſtianity, nor the public 
exerciſe of any religion, being grounded upon or incorporated into a foren intereſt, be pro- 
tefted by or tolerated in this tale. That all other religions, with the public exerciſe of 
the ſame, be both tolerated and protected by the council of religion; and that all pro- 
feſſors of any ſuch religion be equally capable of all elections, magiſtracys, preferments, 
and offices in this commonwealth, according to the orders of the ſame. 

Urox the whole of theſe propoſitions, touching church diſciplin, we may make 
thele obſervations. Thus neither would the party that is for gitted men, and ene- 
mys to learning, thro 1gnorance (which elle in all probability they muſt) loſe reli- 
gion; nor the clergy be able to corrupt it by intereſt, But decency and order, 
with liberty of conſcience, would {till flouriſh together; while the miniſter has a 
preferment he ſought, the pariſh a miniſter they choſe, the nation a religion ac- 
cording to the public conſcience, and every man his Chriſtian liberty. He ther- 
fore that indeavours to confute this chapter, muſt either ſhew how theſe things 
may be omitted, or more effectually provided for; or tithe mint and cumin, and 
neglect the weightier things of law,iving. 

A COMMONWEALTH having, in the eſtabliſhment of religion, made reſignation 
of herſelf to God, ought in the next place to have regard to the natural means of 
her defence; which introduces the military part of this model. 


CH AF... 
Containing the Military Part of this Model, propos'd practicaòly. 


"Fi military part, on which at preſent I ſhall diſcourſe little, conſiſts in the 
diſciplin of the youth, that is, of ſuch as are between eighteen and thirty 
years of age: and for the diſciplin of the youth it is propos'd, 

THAT annually upon Wedneſday next inſuing the laft of December, the youth of 
each pariſh (under the inſpection of the two overſeers of the ſame) aſſemble and eleft the 
th man of their number, or one in five of them, to be for the term of that year deputys 
of the youth of that pariſh. | 
THAT annually on Wedneſday next inſuing the laſt of January, the ſaid deputys of 
the reſpellive pariſhes meet at the capital of the hundred (where there are games an 
Prizes allotted for them, as has bin ſhew'd * elfwhere) and there cleft to themſelves out 


of their own number, one captain, and one inſgn. And that of theſe games, and of 


this election, the magiſirats and officers of the hundreds be preſidents, and judges for the 
impartial diſtribution of the prizes. | | 

THAT annually upon Wedneſday next inſuing the laſt of February, the youth thro 
- the whole tribe thus elected, be receiv'd at the capital of the ſame, by the lieutenant or 
commander in chief, by the conductor, and by the cenſors; that under the inſpection of 
theſe magiſtrats, the ſaid youth be entertain'd with more ſplendid games, diſciplin'd in a 
more military manner, and be divided by lot into ſundry parts, or eſſays, according ta 
Love rules * elſwhere given. 


* 
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Book III. THAT the whole youth of the tribe, thus aſſembl d, be the firſt eſſay. That out of 
A the firſt eſſay, there be caſt by lot two hundred horſe, and fix hundred foot : that they 
5 4. whom their friends will, or themſelves can mount, be accounted bor ſe, the reſt fcc; 
b + = — That theſe forces (amounting in the fifty tribes to ten thouſand horſe, and thirty thou: 4 
— ar · Foot) be always ready io march at a week's warning : and that this be the ſecond ſi, 
my. or the ſtanding army of the commonwealth, | 
85. THAT for the holding of each province, the commonwealth in the firſt year ofſizn an 
Provincial army of the youth, conſiſting of ſeven thouſand five hundred foot, and one thouſand fro 
nm hundred horſe. That for the perpetuation of theſe provincial armys or guards, there le 
annually, at the time and places mention'd, caſt out of the firſt eſſay of the youth in each; 
tribe ten horſe, and fifty foot: that is, in all the tribes five hundred horſe, and 1:1 
thouſand five hundred foot for Scotland; the like for Ireland; and the like of b 
orders for the ſea guards : being each oblig'd to ſerve for the term of three years upon the 
ates pay. . 
7 Tus Kanding army of the commonwealth conſiſting thus of forty thouſand, not 
ſoldiers of fortune neither in body nor in pay, but citizens at their vocations o- 
trades, and yet upon command in continual readineſs; and the provincial army; 
each conſiſting of nine thouſand in pay in body, and poſſeſs'd of the avenues and 
places of ſtrength in the province, it is not imaginable how a province ſhould be 
ſoon able to ſtir, as the commonwealth muſt be to pour forty thouſand men upon 
it, beſides the fea guards. Nor coms this militia thus conſtituted, except upon 
marches, to any charge at all; the ſtanding army having no pay, and the pro- 
vinces, wherof the ſea thus guarded will be none of the pooreſt, maintaining their 
The eleventh OWN guards, Such is the military way of a commonwealth, and the conflicution 
parallel, of its armys, whether levy'd by ſuffrage, as in Rome; or by lot, as in Mael. 
Judg, 20. 9. WE will go up by lot againſt Gibeah. | 


STANDING forces being thus eſtabliſh'd ; for ſuch as are upon emergent occaſions 
to go forth, or march, it 1s propos'd, 8 | 
56 THAT the ſenat and the people, or the dictator having decreed or declar'd war, ond 


The third ef. . p | S200 + 
Fogg wg wy the field officers being appointed by the council of war; the general, by warrant iſſu'd 10 


warchin., Ie lieutenants of the tribes, demand the ſecond eſſay, or ſuch part of it as is decreed , 
E whether by way of levy or recruit. That by the ſame warrant he appoint his time and 
rendevouz : that the ſeveral conduttors of the tribes deliver him the forces demandea ot 
the time and place appointed. That a general thus marching out with the flanding arm, 
a new army be elected out of the firſt eſſay as formerly, and a new general be elected ty ihe 
ſenat ;, that ſo always there be a general fitting, and a ſtanding army, what generals er 
armys ſoever be marching. And that in caſe of invaſion the bands of the elders be cd 
to like duty with thoſe of the youth. 

57% THAT an only ſon be diſchorg'd of theſe dutys without prejudice. That of tee 
Pœge ard * Erothers there be but one admitted to foren ſervice at one time. That of more brothers, 
8 of not above a half. That whoever otherwiſe refuſes his lot, except upon cauſe ſhin he de 
education aiſpens d with by the phylarch, or upon penitence be by them parden'd and reſtor'd, by ſuch 
and liberty. refuſal be uncapable of eletling, or being elected in this commonwealth z as alſo that bc 

pay to the ſtate a fifth of his revenue for protection, beſides taxes. That divines, PIA. 

cians, and lawyers, as alſo trades not at leiſure for the eſſays, be ſo far exemted jr! 

this rule, that they be till capable of all preferments in their reſpective profeſſions, 11h 

indemnity, and without military education or ſervice. | 
| | A cou. 


LY 
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A coMMONWEALTH whoſe militia conſiſts of mercenarys, to be ſafe, muſt be Chap. III. 
ſituated as Venice, but can in no wiſe be great. The induſtry of Holland is tber 
main revenue of that ſtate ; whence not being able to ſpare hands to her arms, ſhe 
is caſt upon ſtrangers and mercenary forces, thro which we in our time have ſeen 
Amſterdam neceſſitated to let in the ſea upon her, and to becom (as it were) Venice. 

To a popular government that could not do the like, mercenary arms have never 
fail'd to be fatal; whence the laſt propoſition is that which in every well-order'd 
commonwealth has bin look'd to as the main guard of liberty. 

In this Iſrael was formidable beyond all other commonwealths, with a kind of Th* twelfih 
fulmination. Saur when he heard the cruelty of NAHAsH the Ammonit, at the Parallel 
leaguer of Fabeſh-Gilead, took a yoke 7 oxen and bew d them in pieces, and ſent them 1 Sam. 11. 7. 
throout the coaſts of Iſrael, by the hands of meſſengers, ſaying, Whoſoever coms not out 

after Saul, and after SAMUEL, ſo fhall it be don to his * nn. Which amounted not 
only to a confiſcation of goods (the riches of the 1/raelits lying moſt in their cattle) 
but to a kind of anathema, as more plainly appears, where it is ſaid, Curſe ye judg. 5. 23. 
Meroz, curſe ye bitterly the inhabitants therof, becauſe they came not forth to help the 
Lord againſt the mighty. Nay this («5eareiz) deſertion of the military orders and 
ſervices in Jrael, was ſomtimes puniſh'd with total extermination, as after the 
victory againſt Benjamin, where the congregation or political aſſembly of that people, judg. 27. 
making inquiſition what one of the tribes of Iſrael came not up to the Lord in Mizpeh 
(the place where before the taking of Jeruſalem they held, as I may ſay, their par- 
laments) and finding that here came none to the camp from Jabeſh-Gilead, ſent thither 
twelve thouſand men of the valianteſt, ſaying, Go and ſmite the inhabitants of Jabeſh- 
Gilead with the edg of the ſword, and the women and the children: which was don 
accordingly. | 

Bur by this time men will ſhrink at this as a dreadful order, and begin to com- 
pute that a commonwealth, let her prerogatives for the reſt be what they will, muſt 
at this rate be but a dear purchaſe: wheras indeed, if this way coſts ſomthing, 
there is no other that dos not hazard all; foraſmuch as diſcarding this order, play 
your game as you can, you are ſome time or other a prey to your enemys, or to 
your mercenarys. This certainly is that root in (the penetralia) the bowels of a 
commonwealth, whence never any court arts, or politeneſs, could attain to the 
callantry or ſplendor of the education in popular governments. For let any man 
(remembring what it was to be a Gip ro, a MiLTIabEs, a T1MOLEON, a Scipio, 
or a magiſtrat in a commonwealth) conſider if there ſhould be no way with us to 
magiſtracy, but by having ſerv'd three years at fea, and three years at land, how 
the whole face and genius of education, both in the better and in the lower fort, 
would of neceſſity be chang'd in this nation, and what kind of magiſtrats ſuch ex- 
perience in thoſe ſervices muſt create to the commonwealth. Conſider, whetl.er 
the threaten'd puniſhments ot this order, tho thro unacquaintance they may at firſt 
light have ſom brow, would not, as they have don in other commonweaiths of like 
ſtructure, even with low ſpirits, expire in ſcorn and contempt, or thro the mere 
contemplation of the reward of honor, nay of the honor it felt, in which point 

L where right has not bin don, men, under governments of this nature, hive bin 
j much more apt to heats; as where the men of X#phraim fought againit Ja, | 
tor an affront in this kind which they conceiv'd him to have put upon them, "RN 
Wherfore paſſedſt thou over to fight againſt the children of Ammon, and didji not call us 9g. 12. PN i 1 
10 go with thee ? We will burn thy houſe upon thee with fire. Nor is this way lo cx- 14 
[11 penſive 
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Book III. 
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penſive of the purſe or of blood. Not of the public purſe, becaule it deteſts mer. 
cenarys; nor of the privat purſe, becauſe the ways of education thus directed, are 
all aſſiſted with the ſtates pay: ſo that a man in this road might educat three chil. 
dren cheaper, and to the moſt ſolid ends, than he could any one to trifles in thoſc 
which among us hitherto have bin uſual. And as to blood, there is nothing more 
certain, than that idleneſs, and its inſeparable companion luxury, are excedingly 
more waſtful as of the purſe, ſo of health, nay and of life it ſelf, than is war; 
which nevertheleſs this order is ſuch as dos rather prevent than neceſſitat, in regard 
that to be potent in arms is the way of peace. But wheras in a martial common- 
wealth there may be men having exceded the thirtieth year of their age, who like 
thoſe of Ephraim would yet take it ill to be excluded the liſts of honor, and it muſt 
alſo be to the detriment of the commonwealth that they ſhould ; for theſe, whom 
we may call volunteers, it is propos'd, 

THAT upon warrants iſſu'd forth by the general for recruits or levys, there be an 
aſſembly of the phylarch in each tribe; that ſuch volunteers, or men being above thirty 
years of age, as are defirous of farther imployment in arms, appear before the phylarch |; 
aſſembPd. That any number of theſe, not exceeding one moiety of the recruits or levys cf 
that tribe, may be taken on by the phylarch, ſo many of the youth being at the diſcretion o 
this council diſbanded, as are taken on of the volunteers. That the levys thus made, be 
conducted by the conductor of the reſpective tribe to the rendevouz appointed. And that the 
ſervice of theſe be without other term or vacation, than at the aiſcretion of the ſenat and 
the people, or ſuch inſtruclions to the general, as ſhall by them in that caſe be provided. 

Tuus much for the military or defenſive part of this model. For offences in 
general it is written, Vo unto the world becauſe of offences, for it muſt needs be that 
offences com, but wo to that man by whom the offence coms. Among offences are ot- 


fenſive wars: now it being out of queſtion, that for the righteous execution of this 


Rb. t. 1. 


Ezra 5 5 8. 


wo upon him or them by whom the offence coms, a war may be juſt and neceſſary, 
as alſo that victory in a juſt and neceſſary war may intitle one prince or one people 
to the dominion or empire of another prince or people; it is alſo out of queſtion, 
that a commonwealth, unleſs in this caſe ſhe be provided both: to acquire, and to 
hold what ſhe acquires, is not perfect: which conſideration brings me to the pro- 
vincial part of this mode]. 


CH AP. IV. 
Containing the Provincial Part of this Medel, propos d practicably. 


HE word province is with Roman authors of divers ſignifications. By theſe 

it is taken ſomtimes for magiſtracy ; as that of the conſul, which is call'd 

his province: ſomtimes for any religion or country, in which. a Roman captain or ge- 
neral was commanded to make war; but ſpecially for ſuch a country as was ac- 
quir'd and held by arms, or by provincial right. The word is of the like different 
ule in Scripture; as where it is ſaid, That ArasveRvus reign'd over a hundred aid 
ſeven provinces; by which are underſtood as well the diviſions of the native, as 
thoſe of the acquir'd territorys. But where TAxais the governor writes to the 
king of Aria concerning the province of Judea, it is underſtood a country oe 
| | 7 quir'c 
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quir'd and held by arms; which coms to the uſual ſignification of the word with Chap. IV. 
the Romans, it being in this ſenſe that the governor Ferix aſk'd Paul of what p- — 
vince he was, and came to underſtand that he was of Cilicia, then a province ot the Ads 23. 34. 


Roman empire: and this ſignification is that in which I take the word throout this 
chapter. 

Tur mighty load of empire which happen'd to the commonwealth of Rome thro 
the acquiſition of many and vaſt provinces, is that wherto the ſongs of poets, and 
the opinions of more ſerious writers attribute the weight which they ſay overſway'd 
her. -But this judgment, tho in itſelf right, is not in the manner they take it to be 
ſwallow'd without chewing. For how probable it is that the ſucceding monarchy 
was able to ſupport a weight in this kind, which the commonwealth could not 
bear, may at this diſtance be diſcern'd, in that the provinces were infinitely more 
turbulent in the reign of the emperors, than in that of the commonwealth, as 
having a far ſtronger intereſt, thro ambition of attaining to the whole, to tear the 
empire in pieces: which they did, while divers provinces - made divers emperors, 
which before could not hope to make divers commonwealths, nor to acquire ſafety 
by retreat to a petty government. But in this, the acquiſition of provinces de- 
your'd the commonwealth of Rome, that, ſhe not being ſufficiently fortify'd by 
agrarian laws, the nobility, thro* the ſpoil of provinces, came to eat the people 
out of their popular balance or lands in Itahy by purchaſes; and the lands that had 
been in the hands of the many, coming thus into the hands of the few, of natural 
and neceſſary conſequence there follows monarchy. 

Now that England, a monarchy, has bin ſeiz'd of provinces (one of them, while 
France was ſuch, being as great as any one of the Roman) is a known thing; and 
that the militia propos'd by the preſent model, contains all the cauſes of greatnets 
that were in that of Rome, is to ſuch as are not altogether ſtrangers to the former no 
leſs than obvious. Now of like cauſes not to preſume like effects, were unreaſ{on- 
able. The ſafety therfore of the foregoing agrarian, as hitherto propos'd, or that 
lands be divided in their deſcent, muſt in this caſe be none at all, unleſs there be 
ſom ſtop alſo given in their accumulation by way of purchaſe leſt otherwiſe the 
ſpoil of ſom mighty province be ſtil] ſufficient to eat out the people by purchaſe. 

To ſubmit therfore in this place (for ought I perceive) to inevitable neceſſity, it 
1s propos'd, | 

THAT (great commonwealths having bin overthrown by the ſpoil of provinces) an 
eſtate of two thouſand pounds a year in land, be incapable of any accumulation by way of 
purchaſe. 

DownaTions and inheritances will be fewer than to be dangerous; and as ſome 
fall, others will be dividing in their deſcent. But to reſume the diſcourſe upon the 
agrarian laws, which, becauſe they were not till in this propoſition complete, re- 
mains imperfe&t. That to agrarian laws ſom ſtandard is neceſſary, appears plainly 
enough. This ſtandard in a well-founded monarchy, muſt bar receſs; and in a 
well-founded commonwealth muſt bar increaſe. For certain it 1s, that otherwiſe 
each of the policys dos naturally breed that viper which eats out the bowels of the 
mother : as monarchy, by pomp and luxury, reduces her nobility thro debt to po- 
verty, and at length to a level with the people, upon which no throne ever ſtood 
or can ſtand : ſuch was the caſe of this nation under her latter princes. And a 
commonwealth by her natural ways of frugality, of fattening and cockering vp of 
the people, is apt to bring eſtates to ſuch exceſs in ſom hands, as eating out the 
| | 1112 reſt, 
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Book III. reſt, bows the neck of a free ſtate or city to the yoke, and expoſes her to the goa 


THE ART OF LAWGIVING. 


o of a lord and maſter, which was the caſe of Rome under her perpetual dictators, 


But why yet muſt this ſtandard of land in the preſent caſe, be neither more nor le\; 
than juſt two thouſand pounds a year? truly, where ſom ſtandard was neceſſary to 
be nam'd, I might as well aſk why not this as well as any other? yet am I not 
without ſuch reaſons why I have pitch'd upon this rather than any other, as I may 
ſubmit to the judgment of the reader in the following computation or compariſon 
of the divers effects or conſequences of ſo many different ſtandards, as by the rules 
of proportion may give ſufficient account of the reſt. | 

Ler the dry rent of England (that is, at the rate a man may have for his land 
without ſweating) be computed at ten millions: this preſum'd, if you ſet the ſtand- 
ard at ten thouſand pounds a year, the whole territory can com into no fewer than 
one thouſand hands. If you ſet it at five thouſand pounds a year, it can com into 
no fewer than two thouſand hands; and if you ſet it at two thouſand pounds a year, 
it can com into no fewer than five thouſand hands. It will be faid, in which way 
you pleaſe, it will never com into fo few hands as are capable of having it; which 
is certain: yet becauſe the effects in their approaches would be ſuch as may be 
meaſur'd by their extremes, I ſhall pitch upon theſe as the readieſt way to guide 
my computation. The balance in a thouſand hands might affect the government 
with a hankering after monarchy ; in two thouſand hands it might uſurp it, as did 
the Roman nobility, and therby occaſion a feud between the ſenat and the people. 
Theſe not only in the extremes, but with much of a like nature in the approaches. 

Bur letting theſe pals, as alſo the numbers or compaſs neceſſary to the rotation 
of ſuch a commonwealth (none of which inconveniences are incident to the ſtandard 
of two thouſand pounds a year, as that wherby land can com into no fewer than five 
thouſand proprietors) we will ſuppoſe theſe ſtandards to be each of them, as to the 
ſafety of the government, indifferently practicable. 

Ver it is recorded by experience, and wiſe authors, that the true cauſe whence 
England has bin an overmatch in arms for France, lay in the communication or 
diſtribution of property to the lower fort; and for the ſame cauſe let it be con- 
ſider'd, if the commonwealth upon the ſtandard of two thouſand pounds a year 
(ceteris paribus) muſt not neceſſarily be an overmatch in the potency of its militia 
for the other two. Such are the advantages, ſuch is the glory of the like modera- 
tion to the public. Mony (ſays the lord VERULAM) is like muck, not good except it be 
2 Much rather in popular government is this holding as to land, the latter 

aving upon the ſtate a far ſtronger influence, at leaſt in larger territorys, than 
mony : for in ſuch, mony, while ſcarce, cannot overbalance land; and were ſilver 


and gold as plentiful as braſs or iron, they would be no more, nor would land be 


leſs worth. And for privat men, were it not that zz 7s eaſter to fill the belly of « 
glutton than his eys, not only virtue, but the beatitude of riches, would be ap- 
parently conſiſtent in a mean. But what need I play the divine or the philoſopher 
upon a do<rin, which is not to diminiſh any man's eſtate, not to bring any man 
from the cuſtoms to which he has bin inur'd, nor from any emergent expectation he 
may have; but regards only the generation to com, or the children to be. born ſeven 
years after the paſſing ſuch a law? whence it muſt needs follow, that putting the 
caſe this agrarian be introduc'd, it is to our age as if there were none; and if there 


be no agrarian, it is to our age as if there was one. The difference is no more, 


than that in the one way the commonwealth 1s at all points ſecur'd, and in the other 
| K. 
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that J would go yet farther, and propoſe, 

THAT in Scotland the ſtandard be ſet at five hundred pounds a year; in Ireland 
at two thouſand pounds a year in land; the reſt for each as for England. 

NARROWNESsS of an agrarian for Scotland, being a martial country, would make 
the larger proviſion of a good auxiliary militia ; and largeneſs of an agrarian for 
Ireland, being leſs martial, would caſt a ſop into the jaws of the avarice of thoſe 
who ſhould think it too much confin'd in England. And leſt the provincials in this 
caſe ſhould think themſelves worſe dealt with than the citizens themſelves, the ſum 
of the agrarian laws being caſt up together, any man in the three nations may hold 
four thouſand five hundred pounds a year in land; and any ſmall parcel of land, 
or mere reſidence in England, makes a provincial a citizen. Should the common- 
wealth increaſe in provinces, the eſtates at this rate both of the citizens and pro- 
vincials would be more and greater than ever were thoſe of the antient nobility of 
theſe nations; and without any the leaſt hazard to liberty. For he, who con- 
ſidering the whole Roman ſtory, or that only of the Gr accai in PLuTarcn, ſhall 
zightly judg, muſt confeſs, that had Rome preſerv'd a good agrarian but in La, 
the riches of its provinces could not have torn up the roots of its liberty, but on the 
contrary muſt have water'd them. It may be laid, What need then of putting an 


agrarian upon the provinces? I anſwer: for two reaſons: firſt is indulgence to the 
rovincials : and the ſecond, advantage to the commonwealth. For the firſt, it is 
with ſmall foreſight apparent enough, that the avarice of the citizen being bounded. 


ar home, and having no limits 1n the provinces, would in a few years eat up the 


provincials, and bring their whole countrys (as the Roman patricians did 7taly) to 


ſound in their fetters, or to be till'd by their ſlaves or underlings. And ſo, for the 
ſecond, the commonwealth would by ſuch means loſe an auxiliary militia, to be 
otherwiſe in Scotland only more worth than the {:dys. The things therfore thus 
order'd, it is propos'd, 

THAT upen the expiration of magiſtracy in the ſenat, or at the annual receſs cf one 
third part of the ſame, there be elected by the ſenat out of the part receding, into each 
prog incial counci', four knights for the term of three years; therby to render each provin- 
cial council (preſuming it in the beginning to have bin conſiituted of twelve knights, di- 
vided after the manner of the ſenat by three ſeveral liſts er elefions) of annual, triennial, 
end perpetual revolution or rotation. 

THAT out of the ſame third part of the ſenat annually receding, there be to each 
province one knight elected for the term of one year. That the knight ſo elected be the 
provincial general or governor. That a provincial governor or general receive annually 
in April at his rendevouz appointed, the youth or.recruits elected in the precedent month to 
that end by the tribes, and by their conduttors deliver d accordingly: That he repair 
with the ſaid youth or. recruits to his province, and there diſmiſs that part of the pro- 
vincial guard or army whoſe triennial term is expir d. That each provincial governor 


have the conduct of affairs of war and of ſtate in his reſpettive province, with advice of 


the provincial council; and that he be preſident of. the ſame. 5 

THAT each provincial council ele#t three weekly propoſers, or provoſts, after the 
manner, and to the ends already ſhewn in the conſtitution of ſenatorian councils; and that 
the abr of the ſenior liſt, during his term, be preſident of the council in abſence of the 
general. 


THAT. 
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it is left to its fortune even in the main. Of ſuch ſoverain effect are the like laws, Chap. IV.. 
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THAT each provincial council procede according to inſtructious receiv'd from the 
council of tate, and keep intelligence with the ſame by any tw9 of their provoſts, for the 
government of the province, as to matters of war or ſtate. That upon levys of native or 
proper arms by the ſenat, and the people, a provincial ceuncil (having to that end re- 
ceiv'd orders) make levys of provincial auxiliarys accordingly. That auxiliary arms upy 
no occaſion whatſoever excede the proper or native arms in number. That for the re; 
the provincial council maintain the provincials, defraying their peculiar guards and coun. 
cil, by ſuch a known proportion of tributs, as on them ſhall be ſet by the ſenat and the 
people, in their proper rights, laws, libertys and immunitys, ſo far as upon the merits of 
the cauſe wherupon they were ſubdu'd, it ſeem'd good to the ſenat and the people to confirm 
them. And that it be lawful for the provincials to appeal from their provincial na. 
giſtrats, councils, or generals, to the people of England. 

I modelling a commonwealth, the concernment of provincial government com; 
in the laſt place; for which cauſe I conceive any long diſcourſe upon theſe order; 
to be at preſent unneceſſary : but certain things there are in the way which I am 
unwilling to let ſhip without pointing at them. | 

Som will have men, ſom will have mony to be the nerve of war; each of which 
poſitions, in proper caſes, may be a maxim : for if France, where the main body 
of the people is imbas'd ; or Venice, which ſtands upon a mercenary militia, want 
mony, they can make no war. But it has heretofore bin otherwiſe with common- 
wealths. Roman hiſtorians (as is obſerv'd by MacniaverL) in their military prepa- 
rations or expeditions, make no mention of mony, unleſs what was gain'd by the 
war, and brought home into the treaſury ; as the ſpoil of Macedon by ExLlIIIus 
PavLvs, being ſuch, as the people for ſom years after were diſcharg'd of their tri- 
bute. Not that their wars were made altogeti:er without mony : for if fo, why 
ſhould the people at any time before have paid tribute ? or why upon this occaſion 
were they excus'd? but that the mony in which their wars ſtood them, was not 
conſiderable in compariſon of that which is requiſit where mony may be counted 
the nerve of war ; that 1s, where men are not to be had without it. But Rome, by 
virtue of its orders, could have rais'd vaſter numbers of citizens and aſſociats than 
perhaps it ever did, tho during the conſulat of Pappus and REcuLvs, ſhe levy'd 
in Italy only ſeventy thouſand horſe, and ſeven hundred thouſand foot. Should we 
conceive the nerve of this motion to have bin mony, we muſt reckon the Iudhs to 
have bin exhauſted before they were found; or ſo much braſs to have bin in Lag, 
as would have made ſtones to be as good as mony. A well-order'd commonwealth 
dos theſe things not by mony, but by ſuch orders as make of its citizens the nerve 
of its wars. The youth of the commonwealth propos'd are eſteem'd in all at five 
hundred thouſand. Of theſe there is an annual band, conſiſting of one hundred 
thouſand. Of this one hundred thouſand there is a ſtanding army conſiſting of 
thirty thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe, beſides ſuch as being above thirty 
years of age, ſhall offer themſelves as voluntiers : of which the number is in no wile 
likely to be few. To the ſtanding army the provinces, or that only of Scotland, 
being both populous and martial, can afford at any time an equal number of aux- 
iliarys. 1 | | 

Tusk orders, thus ſum'd up together, render this commonwealth ordinarily 
able to wage war with fourſcore thouſand men; a force which, it is known, not 
any prince in Chriſtendom is able to match in virtue, number, or diſciplin. uo 
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theſe the commonwealth in her ſea guard has always at hand ſufficient waftage, or 
at leaſt ſuch a ſufficient convoy as may make any veſſels at hand a ſufficient tranſ- 
portation : all this, I ſay, by virtue of orders. Not but that the march, the equi- 
page, the waftage of ſo great an army muſt colt mony; but that it will com to no 
account in compariſon of a lingring war made by a matter of thirty thouſand mer- 
cenarys, the very conſumtion of a ſtate : wheras fourſcore thouſand men ſo diſci- 
plin'd and fo furniſh'd, as has bin ſhewn, being once tranſported, muſt ſuddenly 
com to be no charge, or make the war defray it ſelf, 

Bur *tis objected, that to reckon upon ſuch a militia were to ſuppoſe a large 
country capable of being a commonwealth ; wheras we hold them learn'd, who ſay 
that no commonwealth has conſiſted of more than ſom one city or town. But in 
what language or in what geography, are the twelve tribes of Iſrael; the (di aol) 
peopledoms or prytanys of Athens, which Tukskus gather'd into one body; the 
tribes and linages in Lecedemon inſtituted by Lycurcus; the five and thirty Roman 
tribes planted between the rivers Yulturuus and Arno, or between the citys now 
call'd Capua and Florence; the 13 cantons of the Switzers; the ſeven united pro- 
vinces of the low countrys, underſtood to have bin or to be but one city or town ? 
whether were not the people of ae! under their commonwealth ſix hundred thou- 
fand ? what reaſon can be given why the government that could take in ſix hundred 
thouſand, might not as well take in twice that number ? how much ſhort came the 
country, planted by the Roman tribes, of 150 miles ſquare ? or how much over is 
England? and what reaſon can be given why a government, taking in 150 miles 
ſquare, might not as well take in twice that compaſs? whether was our houſe of 
commons under monarchy not collected from the utmoſt bounds of the Eugliſb ter- 
ritory ? and whether had the laws by them enacted not their free courſe to the utmoſt 
limits of the ſame ? and why ſhould that be impoſſible or impracticable to a repre- 
ſentative of the people in a commonwealth, which was ſo facil and practicable to a 
repreſentative of the people under monarchy ? . 

IT is a wonder how the commonwealth of Rowe, which held as jt were the whole 
world by provinces, ſhould be imagin'd by any man to have conſiſted but of one 
town or city. 

Bur to return: it is alleg'd by others, and as to provincial government very 
truly, that a commonwealth may be a tyranny : nor do I think that A4:hens, in this 
point, came ſhort of any prince: Rome, on the other ſide, was (according to the 
merits of the cauſe) as eee in giving liberty as in taking it away. The pro- 
vinces of Venice and of Switzerland would not change their condition with the ſub- 
jetts of the beſt prince. However, the poſſibility in a commonwealth of tyrannizing 
over provinces, is not to be cur'd; for be the commonwealth or the prince a ſtate 
or a man after God's own heart, there is no way of holding a province but by 
arms. | 

UW HEN the Syrians of Damaſcus came to ſuccor HaDaDEZER king of Zobah, 
David flew of the Syrians two and twenty thouſand men: then Davip put gariſons in 
Syria of Damaſcus, and the Syrians became ſervants to Davin, and brought gifts; 
and the Lord preſery'd Davip whitherſcever- be went. | 

Wirn this parallel I draw the curtain, and cloſe (be it comedy to ſuch as are 
for tragedy) the model; appealing to the preſent, or the next age, whether throout 
I have not had God himſelf for my vouchee. In the mean time, there is nothing 
hereby propos'd which may not ſtand with a ſupreme magiſtrat. 
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THE ART OF LAWGIVING. 


The Concluſion : 


Shewing how the Model propos'd may be prov'd or examin'd; and giving a 
brief Anſwer to Mr. WREN's laſt Book, intitl d, Monarchy aſſerted 
againſt Mr. HARRINGTON's Oceana, 


OR a nation to be ſtill upon the caſt of a dy, to be ever in trepidation as ty 

the main chance of government, is a dreadful ſtate of things. Such indecd 
with us has bin the conſtitution of our late governments, of which therfore not any 
can be call'd a commonwealth. - Yet has the like ſtate of things (in favor of mo- 
narchs, and thro the induſtry of the clergy) bin for many ages, that wherof com. 
monwealths unheard are ſtill accus'd and condemn'd. For proof in this caſe, the 
tribunitian ſtorms of the Roman people are thought abundantly ſufficient. But 
theſe having bin without blood, if with our affairs they hold any parallel, are not 
to be compar'd with the barons wars, thoſe of York and Lancaſter, or the like; but 
with the conteſts or ſtrivings of our parlaments with their kings, while ſuch diſpute; 
came not to arms. Or if the Roman fields from the time of the Graccui grew 
bloody, we have known a matter of a dozen years in which ours might have com- 
par'd with them. The ſeditions under the commonwealth of me to thoſe under 
the empire, hold ſuch a proportion, as the ſeditions under the commonwealth of 
Iſrael to thoſe under their kings. I am contented at this time, for diſcourſe ſake, 
that the ſeditions of Venice ſhould paſs as they are computed by Mr. Wren : let 
thoſe alſo which have happen'd in the commonwealths of the Swizzers, and of the 
united provinces, by the ſkill of ſom man who may be thought more impartial than 
my ſelf, be rightly enumerated and added. This being don, let the ſeditions that 
have happen'd in the monarchys of England, France, and Spain, be as impartially 
ſum'd up; and I may venture to promiſe you, that you ſhall not find the ſum of 
the ſeditions which have happen'd in thoſe three commonwealths, to balance the 
foot of the account with thoſe ſeditions which have happen'd in any one of thoſe 
monaichys : nor are we without ſufficient inducement to believe, that the whole 
account in this particular of thoſe commonwealths which have bin in the wo:1d, can 
com any whit nearer to that of the monarchys. But this being lo, be it alſo 
ſuppos'd, tho not granted, that a commonwealth is a ſeditious government, yet 
muſt it be the leaſt ſeditious government. The republic of Corinibh never ſuffer'd 
but that one (edition which is deſcrib'd by Xenophon; and this too from an external 


"cauſe. & 


Bur I am the more conſirm'd by the aſſaults of Mr. Wa Ex, to have no leſs than 
demonſtrated in the propos'd model, that a commonwealth rightly order'd is . 
together incapable of { dition, and fo conſequently of diſſolution, that is, from any 
internal caule. To render his confutation intire, and the truth of this afſſeition the 
more conſpicuous, I ſhall firſt infert thoſe rules or maxims wherby a mode] of a 
commonwealth may be exactly prov'd or examin'd, and then ſhew how they totally 
enervat and overturn thoſe arguments elaborated by Mr. WREN towards the ex- 
amination and confutation of the mode] propos'd, 
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Tur maxims or rules wherby a well-order'd model of popular government may 
be molt exactly prov'd or examin'd, are ſpecially two: 


1. IT muſt be wholly void of any contradiction cr inequality. 
2. IT muſt be ſuch in which no number of men, havins the intereſt, can have the 


power or ſtreng ih; and no number of men, having the power or ſtrength, can have 
the intereſt to invade or diſturb the government. 


Ir is not in the power of nature that there ſhould be an effect, where there is not 
the cauſe of that effect; and in a frame of government. that is exactly according to 
the foregoing maxims, there can be no cauſe of ſedition or diſſolution. A model 
of government thertore that will hold examination by theſe maxims, muſt (without 
oft-ntation, or with Mr. Wren's patience) be perfect. 

Now let us oblerve how he beſtirs himſelf to examin and confute this model, 
As io contrediction, he dos not ſo much as pretend that there is any guile in it; 
yet wiil not allow it to have any truth: For, ſays he, as in a fiction the ſeveral mens- 


bers may be ſo contriv'd, as not to give one another the ly, but be all contain'd within the 


linuts of veriſimilitude, and yet the while remain without the leaſt ſyllable of truth; (9 
in a model of government. To which I aniwer, that there being a truth of nature, 
and a truth of fact, this way of Mr. Wa Ex's diſputing is mere equivocation. For 
the model is not prop sd to ſhew the truth of fact, or that there has bin any ſuch 
exactly in practice; but to ſhew the truth of nature, or that ſuch a model is prac- 
ticable : wherfore he needed not to have alleg'd that it has not the truth of tact, 
which we all know; but was to ſhew where it fails of ſuch a truth in nature as can 
any way render it impracticable. But inſtead of this, he is gon to the moon; and 
will read us a lecture in politics by the planets, or the various hypotheſes of ge- 
leitial motions, which may be excogitated including no abſurdity in themſei ves, and vet 
perhaps not any ene of them prove to be the true methed of nature. But may a man 
therfore argue in this manner? It is very hard to know certainly which are the 
highways of the planets, therfore there can be no certain knowlege which are the 
highways to London. Let us &en ſay, Becauſe the rotation of the world may as 
well go upon the heavens as upon the earth, therfore a man may as well go upon 
his head as upon his heels, and a commonwealth as well ſtand upon a milkwoman's 
pattins, as upon the ſtrongeſt intereſt, or the intereſt of the ſtrongeſt. 

So much for contradiction. Now for inequality, ſays Mr. WREN, The it He. 
be allewd Mr. HARRINGTON, that his commonwealth has none in it, yet would it fail 
of attoining the perfection of government, ſecing there is an equality in the nature of 
nam, which is not reflify'd by the model of his commonwealth. , As if the equality of a 
government was pretended to be ſuch, as ſhoull make a crooked man itraight, a 
wicked man good, or a paſſionat man a philoſopher; and it were not perfect, in 
being ſufficient to prevent any influence that wickedneſs or paſſion in a man or men 
may have vpon the government, But for farther diſcovery of theſe incqualitys in 
the nature of man, that are not rectify'd by the model, Mr. Wax ſends us to his 
eighth and ninth chapters, where he produces them in ſuch order, as I ſhall ob- 
Ierve in repeating him. I#/herſcever, ſays he, under popular government the number 
of thoſe whoſe offences have render d them liable to the ſeverity of laws, is confideratle 
enough to qualify them or attemt, popular goverament hes no more ſecurity than ans othcr, 
ef being free from ſedition, It is very true: but Mr. WREN was obliz'd to ſhew 
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THE ART OF LAWGIVING. 


how in an equal commonwealth, or under the model propos'd, it was poſſible thr 
the number of ſuch men ſhould com to be conſiderable enough to qualify them fo; 
ſuch an attemr. But in this kind he is no otherwiſe provided than to tell us, 7/4 
of this original and extraction, as to the main, was CATILIN's attemt upon the Roman 
commonwealth, So undertaking againſt Oceana, or the moſt equal commonwealth, 
he is com to arguing againſt Rome, or the moſt inequal commonwealth; and at ſuc! 
a time too, when being no longer capable of liberty, but ready for bonds, there 
were other partys beſides CATILIx's, and others beſides ſuch as were obnoxious to 
the laws, that lay in wait for her: as Pour and his party, or at leaſt Ctsar and 
his, who at length carry'd it; fo that this feat was not ſo much perform'd by men 
otherwiſe /iable to ſeverity of laws, as by men puff'd up by ambition But let the- 
have bin of which ſort he will, it remains with him to ſhew, how there ſhould be or 
either kind enough in Oceana for a like attemt. It is known, that long before thi; 
happen'd in Rome, the whole of that commonwealth was in the hands of three 
men, Ctsar, PomPey, and Ce assvs : wherfore he ſhould have firſt ſhewn, whic! 
way the whole of the commonwealth of Oceana might com into the hands of three. 
or of a few men. But leaving this untouch'd, he runs making a duſt, and a doubt: 
where the ſoverain power of Oceana can be; which even in Rome, as inequal as i: 
was, is acknowleg'd to have bin in the aſſemblys of the people; and in Alben, 
Tuucvpipks expreſly ſays, That the ſoverainty was in the five thouſand. Who 
ever doubted: but where the ultimat reſult is, there alſo muſt be the ſoverainty? 
and the ultimat reſult of Oceana is in the prerogative tribe, or repreſentative of the 
people. Then ſays he, This repreſentative thinking it their intereſt, may diſſolve tl: 
overnment, and perpetuat themſelves, and may com to think it their intereſt. For the 
defire of power being natural to man, a far greater ſhare of power remains with ever) 
particular man, when the ſoverain power is divided among ſo many, than when the [11 
power is divided among two hundred thouſand. But I ſhew'd that this repreſentative 
has the whole ſoverain power in themſelves, not divided with any other, or with 
the five hundred thouſand ; which I ſuppole he means by the two hundred thouſand 
he mentions, Now this repreſentative cannot be underſtood to have the ſoverain 
ower by overbalance of ſtrength, becauſe they are but one thouſand to five hun- 
dred thouſand; fo it is plain that they have it by conſent, or by orders only: wher- 
fore theſe orders they have not the power, or ſtrength, nor the intereſt to break; 
becauſe breaking their orders (by which only, and not by ſtrength, the- power 1; 
in themſelves) they cont to.divide the power that was in themſelves, with the five 
hundred thouſand, as they, who, in defect of the orders, have the far greater 
{trength, and no legal bar. Yet ſays he, That a repreſentative is not incapable «of 
making ſuch an attemt- as-this, will (it is nat improbable) eaſily find belief with thjs 
who are acquainted with the actions of theſe laſt eighteen years. Which is as much as 
to ſay, That becauſe a repreſentative, by and with the people, may have both the 
intereſt, and the power or ſtrength to free themſelves of a broken monarchy ; ther- 
fore a repreſentative may, without and againſt the people, have both the intereſt, 
and the power or ſtrength to break the orders of the moſt equal commonwealth. 
But if the repreſentative of Oceana has not the power or ſtrength to break their or- 
ders, and perpetuat themſelves, much leſs the ſenat. True it is, if we look upon 
ſpm other commonwealths, a ſenat might have the intereſt to do it; but not where 
the ſenat has bin upon rotation. To add then to Mr. Wa Ex's faculty of oppoſition 


greater, ſtrength than is in it; if the ſenat of Oceana would do any thing of the 
| | king, 
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kind, their readieſt way were by creating of the dictator. The dictator being cre- 
ated, has ſoverain power in carrying on the orders of the commonwealth : but thoſe 
do not perpetuat their power; this therfore cannot be don but by force or arms. 
The arms of the commonwealth are both numerous, and in a poſture or readineſs; 
but they conſiſt of its citizens: and for the dictator to bring the citizen to breal; 
the commonwealth, were for a general to command his army to cut their own 
throats. It is true, the Roman decemvirs put in for prolongation ; but, tho in the 
moſt inequal commonwealth, they could not make it ſtand one year, becaule of the 
citizens in arms: and for mercenarys there are none in Oceana; is this news? there 
were none in Jrael, there were none in Athens, there were none in Lacedemon, there 
were none in Rome, while thoſe commonwealths flouriſh'd. But were there mer- 
cenarys, as he might perhaps reckon ſervants, they are unarm'd, undiſciplin'd ; 
they cannot riſe thro the vait bodys of citizens in arms both elders and youth; or 
if they would riſe, they could be nothing in their hands. The Roman ſlaves, and 
the Lacedemonian helots, being far of another and more dangerous nature, never 
roſe againſt their lords but to their own deſtruction. All this while I ſay nothing 
of the ſecurity which is in the frame of this dictator, beyond any example or in- 
tereſt of prolongation to be found either in the Roman dictator or the J/enetian coun- 
cil of ten, each wherof having had the like power, did never diſcover any ſuch in- 
clination. It is true, that in the time of SyrLLa, the Roman dictator began to be 
perpetual ; but this is not to be attributed ſo much to the imperfection of the order, 
as to the change of the balance. But if the dictator of Oceana cannot have the 
intereſt, or, having the intereſt, cannot have the power or ſtrength to perpetuat 
that magiſtracy, much leſs can the ſenat. 

THe ſum of what has bin ſaid may be thus caſt up, as to the whole conſtitution; 
If things or perſons that have neither the right nor the might, may prevail againſt 
things and perſons who have both the right and the might; then may one order of 
this commonwealth break the whole ſyſtem : but the might, thro the foundation 
or popular balance of property, being in the whole people, and the whole ſuper- 
ſtructures of this commonwealth being nothing elſe but an equal diſtribution of 
common right to the whole people, who are poſſeſt of the might; they who have 
the might, have not the intereſt to break, but to preſerve the orders; which ther- 
fore no other can have the power or ſtrength to break, or ſom other breaking, muſt 
but loſe that which they pretend to gain, to wit, the right, which in this caſe muſt 


ſtill fall to the might devolving upon the people. That Mr. WREN will needs W. p. 85. 


fancy the tribes or citys in Oceana, as thoſe in the united provinces, or the cantons 
of Switzerland, to be diſtin& ſoveraintys, concerns not me, ſeeing the form of 
Oceana 1s far otherwiſe ; nor indeed him, ſeeing neither do the citys in Hælland, nor 
the cantons in Switzerland, go about to diſſolve their commonwealths or leagues. 


The champion having thus fail'd at the head, is contented to play low. Tho there W. p. 181. 


be care taken, ſays hc, that ai the aſſembly of the hundred and the tribe, ſuch and ſuch 
magiſtrats ſhould be elected out of the horſe, there is no nec:ſſary proviſion there ſhould be 
any horſe there, out of which to elect. And where can they be then, if not in ſom 
pariſh ? He might better have ſaid, that at che pariſh there was no care taken, 
that the people ſhould not ele&t too many of the rie, which being indeed the de- 
fect of the former, is in this edition rectify'd. His laſt exception is again{t the 


place where I ſay, chat They who tate uf an them the profeſſion of theelegy, phyfic or See proro- 
* 44. 
7.” # P · 183. 


late, are nos at leiſure for the eſſays, wherby the youth commence for all me giſtrecs and 
K k k 2 Heuers, 
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436 THE ART OF LAWGIVING. | 
borory, in the cemmonwealth. To which reaſon he offers not ſo much as any an- 
{wer : nor pretends any other argument againſt it, than that this excludes divines, 
lawyers, and phyſicians, from thoſe honors to which their pariſh clerks, thei; 
{criveners, and their apothecarys, nay farriers and coblers may attain. And what can 
I help that, if it ought nevertheleſs fo to be, for a reaſon which he cannot anſwer ? 
Nay, if ſo it be in common practice where the reaſon is nothing near ſo ſtrong, 
ſecing a pariſh clerk, a ſcrivener, an apothecary, nay a cobler or a farrier, is no: 
uncapable of being of the common council, nor yet of being an alderman or long 
mayor of London; which nevertheleſs that a divine, a lawyer, or a phyſician ſhou!.! 
be, were abſurd to think. Divines have a plow from which they ought not to log 
back : they have above a tenth of the territory, with which they ought to be con. 
tented; and more than all, civil intereſt contracted by a clergy, corrupts religion. 
For lawyers, their practice and magiſtracys are not only the moſt gainful, but for 
life; and in a commonwealth, neither is accumulation of magiſtracy juſt or equal, 
nor the confounding of executive and legiſlative magiſtracy ſafe. Will Mr. War 
believe one of our own lawyers, and one of the learnedſt of them upon this point ? 
Verulam de Tr is the lord VERULAM: They, ſays he, who have written (de legibus) of lawmahing, 
1 E ogg have handPd this argument as philoſophers, or as lawyers. Philoſophers ſpeak Tiger 
„ L. #9 than will fall into the capacity of prattice (to which may be refer'd PLaro's common- 


narchy by him afferted is by him deſtroy'd. This is to be don by the examination 
of his ninth chapter, which is the next of thoſe to which he refer'd us. 

Seck. 3. Luz oppoſition made by Mr. Wax to a commonwealth, and his pretended 
That 3 aſſerting of monarchy, run altogether upon Mr. Honns's principles, and in his 
2 N very words; but for want of underſtanding, much enervated : ſo that Mr. WREx“s 
narchy a> Whole feat of arms coms but to have given me a weaker adverſary for a ſtronger. 
moms tothe {72 ſoverainty, lays he, the diffus'd firength of the multitude is united in one peiſen; 
fubverhion of <obich in a monarchy is a natural perſon; in a ſtate, an artificial one procreated by th? 
50 - majority of votes. This then is the grand ſecurity of all ſoverains, whether ſingle Pci- 
A* 5 0 Jons er ofſemblys, that the united forces of their ſubjefts, with which they are inveſted, 

is ſufficient to ſuppreſs the beginnings of ſeditions, Who reads Mr. Hops, if this be 
news? But what proviſion is made by either of theſe authors, that the forces of 
theſe ſubjects muſt needs be united? Is union in forces, or in government, an 
eft<&t wherof there is no cauſe? Or to what cauſe are we to attribute this certain 


union 


>) 
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union and grand ſecurity? Why ie, there be ſuch a nobility as may be a monarch"s 
guard againſt the people. And leſt a monarch ſtand in need of another guard agu 
this nobility, let none of theſe excel the reſt of his order in power cr dignity, Which 
effects or ends, thus commanded, vouchſafe not to acquaint us with their ways: 
Yes, let the noviltty have no right to aſſemble themſelves for elefling a ſucceſſor to the 
monarchy, or for making a war or peace, or for nominating the great miniſters of ſtate, 
or for performing any other att which by the nature of it is inſeparable from the ſoverain 
power, But why then muſt ſuch a nobility be a guard againſt the people, and not 
rather a guard for the people, ſeeing both their intereſts and ſufferings at this rate 
are the ſame, and include thoſe very cauſes for which, in the barons war, the nobi- 
liry became incendiarys and leaders of the people of England againſt their kings, 
and fo thoſe wherby their captain came to excel the reſt of his order in power or 
dignity ? But for this the prince is to be provided, by having always in pay e ſuffi- 
cient militia z and ſom places of ſtrength where a feto may be ſecure againſt a number. 
For places of ſtrength, citadels, or caſtles, there were in the time of the barons 
wars more than ſom ; yet were they, as to this purpoſe, none. But a militia is one 
thing, and a ſufficient militia is another; where the government conſiſts of a nobt- 
lity and of a people, what ſufficient part of the property or revenue of the territory 
can there remain to the prince, wherby to have always in pay ſuch a militia, as may 
be ſufficient to keep the nobility and the people from joining, or to ſuppreſs them 
being join'd ? If theſe be ſmall armys, the like may befal them which befel thoſe 
of the Kings in the wars of the barons. And if they be grcat armys, the prince 
has not wherwithal to ſupport or content them; nay it he had, Mr. WAES tells us 
plainly, T hat princes who keep great armys, as guards to their perſons or empires, teach 
us that this is to Walk upon precipices; there being no poſſibility of preventing ſuch an 
army (ſpecially if they H till without imployment) from acquiring an intereſt diſtinc 
from that of the prince. Wherfore (to follow Mr. Wren, and no other leader, in 
his own words againſt himſelf) this militia being great, cannot be fo inſtituted, as 


to have no intereſt beſides the pay it receives from the monarch ; nor ſo as to have 


no hopes of being fate in their own ſtrength, if they ſhould withdraw themiclves 
from the ſervice and. obedience due to him: and being not great, againſt the whole 
order or orders of the nobility and the people they cannot be ſutiicient, What 
then remains but to ſay, that Mr. WR EN having declar'd the perfection of monarchical 
government to conſiſt in a mixture of monarchy by à nobility, end a monarchy by arms, 
has as to his model intirely ſubverted monarchy ? In this way of diſputing, I have 
rather follow'd my leader than reaſon; the true anſwer being that which was given 
in the preface, namely, that an army to be effectual in England, muſt be ſuch where 
the officers have popular eſtates, or where they have ſuch eſtates as had the antient 
nobility : in the latter caſe, they make a king; in the former, a commonwealth. 
But Mr. Wax will have his own way; and therfore, to conclude, let me but 
deſire him to lay his hand upon his heart, and then tell me, whether the condition 
of the nobility (to whoſe favor in my excluſion he pretends a meritorious title) 
ſharing eminently and according to their rank with the people in the commonwealth 
by me propos'd ; or the condition of the nobility under the inſolence and burden of 
a mercenary army, ſharing equally with the people in oppreſſion and ſlavery, or 
reviving the old barons wars for new liberty, in the monarchy by him propos'd, 
be the more deſirable, And to ſpeak a word for my adverſary, we will ſubmit it 


vholly 
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wholly to the preſent nobility, whether Mr. Ween or I be fo extravagant in theſe 
things, that they have or can have any other than the like choice. Yet enters not 
Mr. Wren into deſpair of living to injoy his ſhare (which ought to be a good one) 
of the felicitys which will belong to the ſubjetts of ſuch a government, He looks upon 
perſons, but things are invincible. ad | 

Tux reſt of his book (to which The Prerogative of Popular Government 1s ſtill a 
complete anſwer) conſiſts altogether of groſs evaſion or invective, or of drawing out 
of ſtory againſt popular prudence ſuch imaginary ſwords as do but ſtand bent, 
To rectify or ſtreighten theſe, I may hereafter preſent him (if any man ſhall think 
it worth the while) with a fuller anſwer, 


their opponents, or ſuch as procede nevertheleſs in other ways, 


A 


„F KK WW 


CONCERNING 


A HOUSE of PEERS. 


O man knowing what 1s neceſſary to the foundation or being of a popular 
government, can hope or expect the introduction of any ſuch form, where 


monarchy is not impracticable. They (Where monarchy is impracticable) 
who com firſt to diſcover it, and be convinc'd of it, if reaſon be not altogether de- 
pos'd, are inevitable leaders. Hence it is that our commonwealthſmen are already 
renown'd throout this nation for their invincible reaſons, even by the confeſſion of 


But where ſced is 


ſo well ſown and rooted, intervening poſſeſſion and intereſts are like ſuch weather 
as holding back the ſpring, yet improves the harveſt : commonwealthſmen indecd 
may have a cold time on't, but upon the commonwealth it muſt beſtow iermen- 
Had our incomparable aſſertors of public liberty appear'd before a univerſal 
eviction of the neceſſity which inforces their cauſe, it muſt have bin thro ſuch a re- 
luctancy, as would have made them glad to do things by halves, which is the only 
rock to a riſing commonwealth of ſcandal, or of danger; the whole being ſuch 

againſt which there is nothing to be alleg'd, and the half what may be eaſily con- 
Theſe things conſider'd, what appearance 1s there but that it muit redound 
to the greater advantage of our commonwealthſmen, that we are under the force of 
a preſent humour which abhors the very name of a commonwealth ? ſeeing by this 
means one of two things muſt of neceſſity happen, and com ſhortly to public view 
or diſcovery : either that monarchy is practicable, or that it is not practicable ; I 
in our ſtate of affairs, or in this preſent diſtribution of. the balance, If mo- 


ration. 


futed. 


mean, 


narchy be found | > genera commonwealthimen are ſatisfy'd in their conſciences 
and ſo ready in 


air ways to return, and ſubmit not only for wrath, but for con- 


— 2 


icience fake, But (let divines cry Atheiſm, and lawyers Treaſon) if it be once dit- 
cover'd to common underſtanding that monarchy is impracticable, then in coms the 
commonwealth, not by halves, but with all its tackling, full ſail; diſplaying its 
ſtreamers, and flouriſhing with top and topgallant. | 
Tre ways wherby it is at hand to be diſcover'd whether monarchy be practicable. 

or impracticable, are particularly two; the one quicker,. the other ſlower : the 
quicxer way will be by the workmen, the ſlower by the work. 
Ir the workmen, being willing, be yet overcom by the mere obftinacy of their 
matter, it amounts to a plain confeſſion, that monarchy is impracticable. And if: 


they give away the libertys of the people, they are overcom by the obſtinacy of: 


the- 
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the matter; for that is not their work: nor any other work than ſuch as muſt be 
uſeleſs, not ſo much in regard of it ſelf (tho * may be true enough) as by the 
want of any other ſecurity than what the prince had before, that is, an army, 
And ſuch an army, which tor ſecurity is as good as none at all, nay the very con- 
trary, as has bin ſhewn already: nor to be alter'd with better ſucceſs than theirs, 
who became princes in Grecian and Sicilian ſtates, 

Bur if the workmen give not away the libertys of the people, then mult chey ſo 
limit their prince, that he can in no manner invade thoſe libertys ; and this by any 
other means than the full and perfect introduction of a well-order'd commonwealth, 
they will find to be utterly impoſſible : ſo either way they are overcom by the mere 
obſtinacy of their matter. | 

Ir thro ſom ſecret dictat (as when the ſenat of Rome was conviva ceſaris) or a haſt 
to make riddance, this be not perceiv'd by the workmen, it will be but the more 
perceivable by the work when it coms to wearing or in practice; and the flaws or 
grievances being found inſupportable, the next parlament, thro the mere want of 
any other remedy, mult introduce a commonwealth, 

GOOD, and egregioufly prophetical ! But what ſay you for all this, if we have a 
houſe of peers, and that even for the Lord's ſake, there being no other way to ſecure li. 
berty of conſcience ? Why J ſay, if we have a houſe of pcers, it muſt be a houſe of 
old peers, or a houſe of new peers, or a houſe of the one and the other. More- 
over [ ſay, let it be which way you will, ſuch a houſe may at ſom time, or for {om 
reaſon, be perſonally affected to liberty of conſcience ; but is a conſtitution in ir 
{elf naturally averſe, and contrary to liberty of confcience, and therfore can be no 
ſecurity to the ſame, whether the lords be ſpiritual, or temporal, or partiperpale. 

Logos ſpiritual are inſpir'd with a third eſtate, or ſhare of a realm, which gives 
no toleration to any religion, but that only aſſerting this point, which is monarchy. 
Setting this oracle, and ſom like reaſons of ſtate aſide, we may think that every 
ſoverainty (as ſuch) has liberty of conſcience: this a king having, cannot give: 
and a people having, will not loſe. For liberty of conſcience is in truth a kind of 
ſtate, wherin a man is his own prince: but a houſe of peers ſets up another prince , * 
it cannot ſtand without a king, If the balance be in the lords, as before Herz 
the Seventh, yet mult they have a king to unite them, and by whom to adminiſte. 
their government; and it the balance be not in the lords, they ſtand or fall wich 
the king, as the houſe of peers in the long parlament, and the king falling, thei: 
government devolves to the people. Again, a houſe of peers having the over- 
balance, ſignifys ſomthing, in which caſe it has not bin known to be for liberty ot 
conſcience: and not having the overbalance, ſignifys nothing; in which cale it 
cannot ſecure the liberty of conſcience, Thus a houſe of peers, whether ſomthing 
or nothing, is no way tor the liberty of conſcience ; but every way for a king : an 
a king is a defender of the faith. The faith wherof a king is defender, mult be 
that which is, or he ſhall call his own faith; and this faith it concerns his crown 
and dignity, that he defend againſt all other faiths. True it is, that a king for a 
ſtep to a throne, may ule what is readieſt at hand: otherwiſe where there is liberty 
of confrience, to aſſert civil liberty by Scripture can be no atheiſm; which lam es a 
prince of one arm. But where liberty of conſcience is not at all, or not perſc-!, 
divines, who (tor the greater part) are no fair huntſmen, but love dearly to Ub» 
poacliing or clubbing with the ſecular arm (tho if we, who deſire no ſuch advar- 
Lages, might proſecute them for abuſing Scripture, as they have don this thoutanc: 

| Year!, 


A HOUSE OF PEERS, 


years, to all the ends, intents, and purpoſes of monarchy, they would think it a 
hard caſe) divines, I ſay, not only brand the aſſertors of civil liberty with Atheiſm, 
but are ſom of them ſtudious in contrivances, and quaint in plots to give a check 
or remove to this or that eminent patriot, by the like pretences or charges ; which 
ſucceding accordingly by the power of a parlament, they may at length com to 
have a parlament 1n their power. Where there is no liberty of conſcience, there 
can be no civil liberty; and where there is no civil liberty, there can be no ſecurity 
to liberty of conſcience : but a houſe of peers is not only a neceſſary, but a declar'd 
check upon civil liberty : therfore ic can be no ſecurity to liberty of conſcience. 
And ſo much for this particular. 


Now to make upon the other parts propos'd, and in a mere civil ſenſe, ſom 

farther conjecture, | | 

Wren a houſe of peers ſets up a houſe of commons, as in the barons wars, they 
will govern the commons well enough for their own purpoſe, and not ſeldom the 
king too. 

Bur we are to ſpeak of a thing, without any example, a houſe of peers ſet up by 
a houſe of commons; nor, in the want of example, are we thought worthy by our 
adverſarys to be furniſh'd with reaſon : ſo the guidance of our diicourſe upon this 
point is committed to mother wit, a notable goſſip, but not ſo good a politician. 

NEVERTHELESS, if this huuſe conſiſts of old peerage only, we have direction 
enough to know how that will be; for either the ſingle perſon, or the commons 
will be predominant in the government: if the commons be fo, then it will be 
with the peers, as it was before their laſt ſecluſion ; that is, while they do as the 


commons would have them, they may fit; otherwiſe they are ſent home. And if 


the ſingle perſon be predominant, it can be no otherwiſe than by an army ; in which 
caſe the old peers being not in arms, nor having any help that way, are as much 
under the yoke as the commons. By which it may be apparent, that it is the great 
intereſt of the preſent peerage, that there be a well-order'd commonwealth : other- 
wiſe the commons being in bondage, the lords, whom that leaſt becoms, - are but 
equal with them : and being free, the lords are not the head, but at the foot of 
them; wheras in an equal commonwealth, that the nobility be not at the head, or 
have not the leading, is quite contrary to all reaſon and experience, 

Ir the houſe conſiſts of new peers only, it mult conſiſt of the chief officers in the 
army; which immediatly divides the 12 into two diſtinct governments: 
the one in the houſe of commons, whoſe foundation is the body of the people; the 
other in the houſe of peers, whoſe foundation is the army. This army if it remains 
firm to the peers, they not only command the commons, but make and unmake 
kings as they pleaſe; or as ambitious partys and perſons among themſelves are di- 


ligent or fortunat : but if the army (as is moſt and more than moſt likely) coms off 


to 3 commons, the peers are nothing, and the commons introduce a common- 
wealth. 

Ir the houſe conſiſts of new peers and old, the old peers while they like it, are 
cyphers to new figures; and when they like it not, may go home again: nor 
whether they ſtay or go, is this caſe ſo different from the former, as to be any 
greater obſtruction to a commonwealth. | 

To hate the very name of a commonwealth, or not to ſee that England can be no 
other, is as if men were not in earneſt. It is aſk'd of the commons what the pro- 
tector ſhall. be, and he can be nothing but what they will. It is aſk'd of the 
i Þ commons 
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commons what the other houſe thall be, and it can be nothing but what the com. 
mons will. The commons are aſk'd whoſe the army, whole the militia, whoſe the 
negative vote is; nor can theſe be otherwiſe determin'd than as they pleaſe. The 
commons are aſ{k'd whether they will make ſuch a war, whether they will pay ſuch 
a debt, whether they will advance ſuch a ſum; all which are intirely at their dif. 
cretion : therfore actually and poſitively England is a commonwealth, Nay, and 
that there remain not the leaſt doubt, whether it be ſafe for any man to ſay thy; 
much, the preſent government has either no legal denomination at all, or is legally 
denominated the commonwealth : the queſtion of the future ſtate of it coms nor 
one whit upon the matter, which is already granted, but upon the form only. 4 
commonwealth for the matter makes it ſelf; and where they will not beſtow up n i: 
the form neceſſary, fails not of coming to ruin, or, at leaſt, to diſgrace the work. 
men: or, to ſpeak more properly and piouſly, a commonwealth is not made by 


men, but by God; and they who reſiſt his holy will, are weapons that cannot 
proſper. 


— Feb. 20. 
1659. 
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I. Falerius and Publicola, A Dialog. 


II. A Syſtem of Politics, delineated in ſhort and eaſy Apho- 
riſms, now firſt publiſh'd from the Author's own Manu- 0 
ſcript. 4 


III. Political Aphoriſms. 
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V. The Ways and Means of introducing a Commonwealth by 
the Conſent of the People. 
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VALERIUS and PUBLICOLA: 


O R, THE 
= U 6 F O R M 
| OF A 
POPULAR COMMONWEALTH 


EXTRACTED 


EX PURIS NATURALIBUS; 


| Quos perdere vult JupirEx, hos dementat prins. 


TO THE READER. 


HE way of dialog being not faithfully manag d, is of all other the moſt fraudu- 

lent ;, but being faithfully manag d, is the cleareſt and moſt effeftual for conveying 

a man's ſenſe into the underſtanding of his reader. There is nothing in this world, 
next the favor of God, I ſo much deſire as to be familiarly underſtood , which becauſe 
great men have thought below them, has prov'd hitherto but the ruin of themſelves, and 
the detriment of the public : for which reaſon, having try'd all other means, I now add 
this. My work, if I be not given over to utter blindneſs, is the ſame with, or neareſt, 
that of the nation; and the work of the nation being not underſtood, is in extreme danger 
of utter ruin. | 


Valerius. 
EAR EST Put icolA, how have I long'd to meet you, and in the faver- 
able ſilence of this long walk ! 
Publicola. 

What has my noble friend VALERA Ius to command his faithful fervant ? 

Val. Why really, notwithſtanding the tumult of theſe extravagant changes, your 
laſt diſcourſe had ſo much of my attention then, and has had ſuch a digeſtion with 
me ſince, that I feel it running in my veins, 

Pub. Do you find in that any temtation to the buckling, on of high-ſhoon ? 

Val. My thoughts, PusLicoLa, are quite of another ſtrain; ſomtimes I fancy I 
ice England graſping at empire, like Rome it telt. 


Pub. 
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triple way of government, I fully conſent with you; as alſo, that the balance now 


VALERIUS and PUBLICOLA. 


Pub. Why then ValER Ius, my diſcourſes are not ſuch as they ſay ; there run 
nothing of them in your veins, that has imbas'd your noble blood. 

Val. The heraldry of them is of as high a pitch as the policy; but I would have 
them be a little lower in ſom things. 

Pub. What are thoſe ? | 

Val. The vulgar complain of you, that you are too learn'd, 

Pub. 1 thought it was not you, VaLERIus. | 

Val. For all that, I could be contented to ſee you raiſe your ſtructure by your 
own itrength, and without the help of other authors. 

Pub. That I dare ſay you may, when you pleaſe. 

Val. I muſt ſee it then, before 1 loſe the covert of theſe reverend elins. 

Pub. You take care that the building ſhould be well ſituated ; and for the foun. 
dation, I may preſume by what has already paſs'd between you and me, that we arc 
long lince agreed. 

Val. That the threefold balance, or diſtribution of property is the cauſe of the 


J 


in England is in the people plainly, and excluſively both of a king and lords. 
Pub. You are nct of them that grant this, and then aſk which way a common- 
wealth ſhould be introduc'd in #ng/and. . 
Val. Why truly yes; ſeeing not only the people are ſo wholly unacquainted with 
the means, but their leaders ſo averſe to it. 
Pub. Think you that a plant grows the worſe for not underſtanding the manner of 
its vegetation ? | W ; 
Val. A plant is not a free agent; but among men who are free agents, the in- 
troduction of government ſeems to be arbitrary. 
Pub. What, where there is no more than Hobſon's choice, this or none? 
Val. It is true, that if they can have nothing elſe, they mult at length have a 
commonwealth ; but tho they can have nothing elſe to be holding, yet they will be 
trying other things. 
Pub. There is all the miſchief, 
Val. And enough to ruin the nation. | 
Pub. To hurt it very fore, but not to ruin it; nor yet to evade a commonwealth, 
except they expoſe us to foren invaſion, 
Vat. JI am glad of your confidence. | 
Pub. You may let it pals for confidence, if you pleaſe ; but if there be no other 
way except that only of invaſion, wherby the preſent balance can receive a change 
ludden enough to admit of any other form, the reaſon why we muſt have a com- 
monwealth is coercive. | 2 : 
Val. And putting the caſe it be the will of God to defend us from foren invaſion, 
how long will it be ere they tee at home the coerciveneſs of this reaſon, or, which 15 
all one, that all power is in and from the people? 
Pub. Gcod VAL kRIUs, how long is it ſince this was both ſeen and declar'd in 
parlament? a | | . 5 
Val. Perhaps as they meant, it might be admitted as a principle even in mo- 
narchy. 55 | | 
Pub. This with your pardon you will reyoke, ſeeing you well remember that this 
their declaration of power in the people, has bin excluſive of king and lords, and 
that in expreſs terms. 
7 Val. 


VALERIUS and PUBLICOL A. 


Val. But in this they related not at all to the diſtribution of property. 

Pub. Why then, there is not ſuch a difference between the growing of a plant 
and of a commonwealth, as you thought ; ſeeing a commonwealth knowing as little, 
dos no leſs. 

Val. This of all others is to me a conſideration fulleſt of comfort. 

Pub. It will in time procede accordingly, thro a mere neceſſity of nature, or by 
feeling; but your deſire, I ſuppoſe, is to know how it ſhould be rationally intro- 
duc'd, or by ſeeing, and that with more eaſe and greater ſpeed. 

Val. If it might pleaſe God, I would live to have my ſhare of it, tho I fear 1 
never ſhall. 

Pub. You carve for yourſelf ill: for by hope a man injoys even that which he 
never coms to attain; and by fear he is depriv'd even of that which he coms not 
to loſe. ; 

Val. I muſt confeſs that our army has it now in their power to introduce a com- 
monwealth. 

Pub. And there is no other action in their power that can excuſe them. 

Val. Putting the caſe they would hearken to you, what courſe would you 
adviſe ? | 
Pub. The ſame I have advis'd over and over. 

Val. As how? 

Pub. As how! is that yet a queſtion? let them divide the territory into fifty 

ual parts. 
al. They will never make a new diviſion. 

Pub. Why then they ſhall never have an equal commonwealth. 

Val. What ill luck is this, that the firſt ſtep ſhould be ſo difficult? 

Pub. You ſpeak as if never any territory had bin divided, wheras there is none 
that has not; and ſurveyors will tell you, it is a work to be perfectly perform'd in 
two months, and with eale. 

Val. Putting the caſe this were don, what is next? 

Pub. The next 1s, that the commonwealth were complete. 

Val. Say you ſo? this indeed makes amends : but how? 

Pub. With no more addition, than that the people in every diſtin diviſion elect 
annually two knights and ſeven deputys. 

Val. I dare ſay the people would never ſtick at this. 

Pub. Not ſticking at this, they.of their own power have inſtituted the two great 
aſſemblys, of which every commonwealth conſiſts. 

Val. But in adviſing theſe things, you muſt adviſe men ſo that they may under- 
ſtand them. | | 

Pub. VaLEeRivs, could I as eaſily have advis'd men how to underſtand, as what 
to do, there had bin a commonwealth ere this. 

Val. Com, I will have you try ſomthing of this kind, and begin upon ſom known 
principle, as this, All power is in the people. 

Pub. Content. But the diffuſive body of the people (at leaſt in a territory of 
this extent) can never exerciſe any power at all. 

Val. That is certain. 
Pub. Hence is the neceſſity of ſom form of government. 
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VALERIUS and PUBLICOLA, 


Val. That is, the people of themſelves being in a natural incapacity of exerciſing 
powers mult be brought into ſom artificial or political capacity of exerciſing the 
ame. 

Pub. Right. Now this may be don three ways; as firſt, by a ſingle perſon— 

Val. How ! 

Pub. Nay, I am not likely to trouble you much upon this point : but as you were 
intimating juſt now, there are royaliſts who derive the original right of monarchy 
from the conſent of the people. | . 

Val. There are ſo. 

Pub. And theſe hold the king to be nothing elſe, but the repreſenter of the 
people and their power. 

Val. As the Turc, 

Pub. Yes, as the Turc. 

Val. The people's power at that rate coms to the people's ſlavery. 

Pub. You ſay right; and ſo it may at other rates too, 

Val. As how? 

Pub. Why, as I was about to ſay, the power of the people may be politically 
brought into exerciſe three ways: by a ſingle perſon; by an aſſembly conſiſting of 
a few ; or by an aſſembly conſiſting of many. 

Val. Or by a mixture. 

Pub. Nay, I pray let that alone yet a while: for which way ſoever you go, it 
muſt com at length to ſom mixture, ſeeing the ſingle perſon you nam'd but now, 
without his divan or council to debate and propoſe to him, would make but bad 
work even for himſelf. But as the government coms to be pitch'd fundamentally 
upon one of theſe three, ſo it differs not only in name, but in nature. 

Val. I apprehend you, as monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy. | 

Pub. Nay, you are out with your learning, when you have Gebidden It me. 
But in countrys where there is not a nobility ſufficiently balanc'd or inrich'd, there 
can be none of your ariſtocracy ; and yet there may (as long as it will laſt) be a go- 
vernment in a few. 

Val. What call you that? 

Pub. Nay, what ſay you? | 

Val. Com, it is oligarchy : when all is don, ſom words of art we muſt uſe. 

Pub. I thought you would com to it; and yet ſeeing I have promis'd, I will be 
fparing. But with your pardon, you have diforder'd my diſcourſe, or by this time 
I had ſhew'd, that if the power of the people be committed to a ſingle perſon, the 
common intereſt is ſubmitted to that of a family; and if it be committed to a few, 
it is ſubmitted to the intereſt of a few familys. A 
Val. Which, ſo many times as they are more than one, is ſo many times worſe 
than monarchy. > 

Pub. I am not ſorry that you are of that mind. For there is no ſuch thing as a 
commonwealth, or, as you ſay, democracy in nature, if it be not pitch'd upon a 
numerous aſſembly of the people. 

Val. What call you numerous? | . | 

Pub. Why an aſſembly ſuch for number as can neither go upon the intereſt of 
one ſingle perſon or family, nor the intereſt of a few perſons or familys. | 


Val. Ho will you conſtitute ſuch an aſſembly ? = 
| oy 


VALERIUS and PUBLICOL A: 


Pub. Commonwealths, for the conſtitution of their popular aſſemblys, have 
had two ways. The firſt by inrolling all their citizens, and ſtating the quorum in 
ſuch ſort, that all to and above the ſtated number repairing at the time and 
place appointed, are impower'd to oy the vote of the whole commonwealth. 

Val. The Athenian quorum was fix thouſand ; which towards the latter end of 
that commonwealth came to five. 


Pub. So, fo, you may quote authors: but you may remember alſo, that A:hens 
was a ſmall commonwealth. 


Val. How many would you adviſe for England ? 
Pub. Put the caſe I ſhould ſay, ten thouſand ? 
Val. They will laugh at you. | | 


Pub. What can I help that? or how many would you adviſe ? 
Val. 1 would not go above five thouſand. 


Pub. Mark you then: they only that are neareſt would com; and ſo the city of 
London would give law to the whole nation. 

Val. Why really that ſame now is clear; but would there be leſs danger of it, in 
caſe you ſtated your quorum at ten, at twenty, or tho it were at a hundred or two 
hundred thouſand ? 

Pub. No: for which cauſe, as to England, it is a plain caſe, that this is no way 
for the inſtitution of a popular aſſembly. 

Val. Which way then ? 


Pub. For England there 1s no way but by repreſentative, to be made to riſe 


equally and methodically by ſtated elections of the people throout the whole 
nation. 


Val. Needs this to be ſo numerous as the other? 
Pub. No. 
Val. Why ? | 


Pub. Becaule it is not obnoxious to a party, to any certain rank, or ſuch as are 
ſooneſt upon the ſpur, or that make leaſt account of their pains or of their mony. 

al. Will you be ſo curious? | | 

Pub, Do you chir k this a curioſity ? how elſe will you avoid improvement in the 
intereſt of the better ſort, to the detriment of thoſe of meaner rank; or in the nn 
tereit of the few, to the detriment of that of the many? 

Va, But even this way there is danger of that foul beaſt the oligarchy. 

Pu". Look about you. The parlament declares all power to be in the people; 
is that in the better ſort only? 

Val. Stay; the king was to obſerve leges & conflitutiones quas vulgus elegerit: 
that vu gus is to be underſtood of the parlament; and the parlament conſiſted wholly 
of the better ſort. | 


Pub. it is true; but then that commonwealth acted in all things accordingly. 
Val. It was, you will ſay, no democracy. 

Pub. And will you fay it was? 3 

Lal. No truly: yet this deriv'd in part from the free election of the people. 


Pub. How free? ſeeing the people, then under lords, dar'd not to elect otherwiſe 
than as pleas'd thoſe lords. 


Val. Somthing of that is true; but I am perſuaded that the people, not under 


lords, will yet be moſt addicted to the better ſort. 
Pub. That is certain. 


Mm m Val. 
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Val. How then will you prevent the like in your inſtitution ? 

Pub. You ſhall ſee preſently. The diffuſive body of the people, in which the 
power is, and is declar'd to be, conſiſts in the far greater part of the lower ſort 
wleriore their repreſentative, to riſe naturally, and to be exactly comprehenſive or 
the common intereſt, muſt conſiſt alſo in the far greater part of the lower ſort. 

Val. Of what number will you have this t e. . 

Pub Suppoſe a thouſand, or therabout. 

Val. What proportion will you have the meaner ſort in it to hold to the better ? 

Pub. Suppoic about ſix to four. | 

Val. How will you order it, that it ſhall be ſo conſtituted ? 

Pub. Why thus: let the people in every precinct or ſhire at election chuſe four 
under one hundred pounds a year in lands, goods, or mony, together with three at 
or above that proportion. 

Val. ] ſee not but this repreſentative mult be exact. 

Pub. It is yet none at all; that is, unleſs you preſume changes; for one thou— 
ſand, without change governing the whole people, amounts neither to a repreſen. 
tative nor to a commonwealth, but coms {till to your hard name. 

Lal. How do you order your changes? 

Pub. By annual election of one third part for three years. 

Val. So chat every year one third part of your aſſembly falls out of it, and a 
new third part at the ſame time enters into the ſame. 

Pub. Even ſo. | 

Val. This cauſes the repreſentative to be perpetually extant. 

Pub. It dos fo : but to reſpit that a little, I ſhould be glad, before ] ſtir farther, 
to know which way the vote of a repreſentative thus l can go one hair's 
breadth beſide the common and 8 intereſt of the whole diffuſive body of the 
people. | | 

Val, No way in the earth that I can imagin, except thro ignorance. 

Pub. No human ordinance is infallible ; and what is don thro mere 1gnorance or 
miſtake at one time, will be found and amended at another. 5 

Val. A thouſand men, and ſix to four of the lower ſort perpetually extant ! this 
mult be a grievous charge to the molt of them; it will be hard to bring them, and 
impoſſible to hold them together. 

Pub. Upon ſuch as are clected and com not, conſiderable fines muſt be levy'd; 
and ſuch as com and ſtay together muſt have good ſalarys. 

Val. Salarys to ſo many! what will that com to ? 

Pub. Not, with the reſt of the commonwealth, to three hundred thouſand pounds 
a year. 

Val. Why? the kings have rarely had above ix. 

Pub. And did England ever grudg them any part of that proportion? 

i Val. | muſt confels the quarrel grew when they would not be contented witli ſo 
ittle. 7 

Pub. Now if England never did, nor needed grudg a king ſix hundred thouſand 
pounds a year, to be ſpent among courtiers, why ſhould we imagin ſhe ſhould 
grudg a commonwealth three hundred thouſand pounds a year, to be ſpent among 
magiftrats e 

Lal. But parlamentmen have taken nothing. 

Hub. Have the people given nothing? 
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3 Val. That was for the maintenance of armys. 
4 Pub. And whether had you rather maintain armys or magiſtrats ? 6 
Val. But putting the caſe that this aſſembly needed not to be perpetually extant, 
this charge in the whole or in the far greater part might be abated. 
Pub. 1 cannot tell: for how often think you fit that this aſſembly ſhould 
convene ? 
Val. Parlaments at moſt met not above once a year. 
Pub. If they had bin perpetually extant, there would have bin no king. * 
Val. No truly, except in name only. tr 
Pub. Therfore the popular aſſembly in a commonwealth ought not to be per- 11% 
petually extant, 
Val. To the end, you will ſay, that there may be ſom king. bo, 
Pub, Mock not: or what other guard of liberty is there in any commonwealth, 
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but the popular aſſembly ? | : tf 
Val. Com, let them aſſemble twice a year upon their ordinary guard. 375 
Pub. And what if there be an extraordinary occaſion? if 


— — 


ſuch as being next at hand were ſtill ready upon any occaſion. 
Val That makes indeed a conſiderable difference: but were this repreſentative 
always extant, I cannot ſee but it would have nothing to do. 
Pub, And in caſe it be not always extant, you imagin that it may have fom- 
thing to do. 
Lal. Yes. 
. Pub. Then whether gos it better with the commonwealth when the repreſentative 
| has ſomthing to do, or when it has nothing to do? | 

Val. This is very quaint, 

Pub. No truly VALERIUs, it is plain, that the guard of liberty perpetually ex- 
tant, in doing nothing mult do much; and not perpetually extant, in doing much 
may do nothing. | 

Val. J am afraid that having nothing to do, they will make work, 

Pub. Such I warrant you as the parlament and the army made the other day, 

Val. Nay, I am not ſo wide. A civil council and a ſtanding army mutt needs 
have intereits much more diſtin& than two civil aſſemblys; and where there is not 
a like cauie, I know well enough there cannot be the like effect. | : 

Pub. I ſhall defire no more, than that you will hold to this; and then tell me 
what diſputes there us'd to be between the ſenat of Venice and the great council, 
which is perpetually extant, and conliſts of about two thouſand, 

1 Nay, certain it is, that between thoſe two there never was any diſpute at 
all. | = 
Pub. Then tell me for what cauſe ſuch a thing ſhould any more happen between 


15 aſſemblys propos'd; or, according to your own rule, from like cauſes expect 
e effects. 


Val. Then, as often as there is any ſuch occaſion. | 118i 
Pub. How much will this abate of their neceſſary charge, or of the ſalarys? and ($198 
how much better were it for a repreſentative to lead the life of ſtateſmen than of 1 
carriers ? * 
Val. Commonwealths, whoſe aſſemblys have bin of the former kind, have call'd | by 
them no otherwile than at ſtated times, or upon extraordinary occaſions. — "Ke 
Pub. But then their aſſemblys were not equal repreſentatives, but conſiſted of 989 
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Val. You put me to it. 

Pub. Nay, it is you that put me to it; for you will be preſuming that this 
afſembly can have nothing to do, before we com to conſider what are their proper 
buſineſſes and functions. 

Val. I beg your pardon, and what are thoſe ? 

Pub. Why ſurely no ſmall matters; for in every commonwealth truly popular, 
it is inſeparable from the aſſembly of the people that firſt they wholly and only 
have the right of reſult in ali matters of lawgiving, of making peace and war, and 
in levying men and mony : ſecondly, That the ultimat reſult in judicature ly to 
them: and thirdly, That they have right to call to account, and to puniſh their 
magiſtrats for all matters of maladminiſtration of government, 

Val. I aſſure you this muſt amount to a great deal of bulineſs. 

Pub. Certain it is, that in ſom commonwealths the popular aſſembly by thi; 
means has bin perpetually imploy'd. 

Val. And fo 1 think it might be in England. 

Pub. It might; but I do not think it would. However, if it be in the undoubted 
right of the popular aſſembly to procede againſt their magiſtrats for maladminiſiya. 
tion, would you leave it upon the hand of thoſe magiſtrats, whether this repre. 
ſentative ſhould aſſemble or no ? | 

Val. Com, you have ſaid enough, it were not prudent : but as to the matter of 
appeals, it is certain that in 1rae/ the ultimat reſort was to the ſanhedrim or 50 
elders. 

Pub. I know it very well: nevertheleſs you fhall find that the congregation judg'd 
Benjamin; and if you mark the appeal to the 70 elders, you ſhall find that it was 
not an appeal of the party for reliet, but of the judges in interior courts for further 
light and direction in difficult caſes of the law. 

Val. Let me but know in what manner this aſſembly is to perform theſe functions, 
and | have don. 

Pub. Why as to matter of lawgiving, I told you that they wholly and only have 
the right and power of reſulr. | 

Val. But to reſult, there mult neceſſarily go precedent debate; ſeeing a man, 
much leſs an aſſembly, reſolves not upon any thing without ſom conſiderations, 
motives or reaſons therto conducing, which ought to be firſt orderly and maturely 
debated: and how will you bring a thouſand men, eſpecially being ſix to four of 
the lower fort, to debate any thing with order and maturity ? 

Pub. You ſay that the popular aſſembly in Athens conſiſted: at the leaſt of five 
thouſand, 6558 

Val. And TI ſaid true. 

Pub. Yet this afſembly debated : why may not a thouſand men debate as well as 
ſive thouſand ? 

Val. As well! Nay, Pupricora, if they debate no better in your common- 
wealth than they did in that, you may know what will becom of ir. And to tell 
you true, I do not think that a thouſand men can debate any whit more orderly and 
maturely than five thouſand, | 

Pub. And ſo think I too. 

Val. How then? 


_ Pub, How then? Why this is the reaſon of the ſenat in every n. 
ts 
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Val. So there muſt be a ſenat, which amounts to thus much; without a ſenat 
there can be no commonwealth, and with a ſenat there will always be practices 
upon the liberty of the people. 

Pub. How prove you that ? 

Val. Why by the ſenat of Lacedemon in the beginning, and by the ſenat of Rome 
throout. 

Pub. But find you the like by the ſenat of Athens and Venice? 

Val. No. | 

Pub. Conſider then that theſe were by election of the people, and upon frequent 
removes, and that the former were defective in one or in both theſe circumſtances, 

Val. You intend your ſenat upon removes then? | 

Pub. Right. 

Val. And elective by the people? 

Pub. Yes. | 

Val. How? by the popular aſſembly, or by the body of the people in their pre- 
cincts? 

Pub. By the body of the people in their precincts, at the ſame time when they 
elect their other deputys, and with the ſame circumſtances, except that theſe be 
all elected out of ſuch as have a hundred pounds a year real or perſonal. 

Val. What hurt, if they were elected by the popular aſſembly? 

Pub. They would not derive ſo immediatly, nor riſe ſo equally from the people, 
as when choſen in the precincts ; becauſe this way every ſhire coms neceRiarily to 
have a ſhare in the ſenat: beſides, wiſe men and underſtanding are better known in 
their tribes than they can be in an aſſembly out of their tribes, eſpecially while they 
are new comers ; nor will the popular aſſembly afford ſo good a choice as the whole 
people. There are other reaſons. 


Val. Enough, enough. Of what number do you conſtitut this ſenat ? 

Pub. Of three hundred. 

Val. Why ſhould not one hundred be full enough for a debating council, eſpe- 
clally ſeeing debate is the more orderly where the counſillors are fewer? 

Pub. You are to bear it in mind, that this ſenat is upon annual change in one 
third part. 


Val. That is, every year one hundred having ſerv'd three years, go out, and a 


new hundred coms in. 


Pub. Right: for which cauſe, to have one hundred well practis'd in debate, your 
ſenat muſt conſiſt of three hundred. 


Val. May not thoſe that go out com preſently in again by a new election? 


Pub. Not at all; for that were yet another way of continuing the government in 


a few. 

Val. Do you mean that no man ſhall ſerve in this capacity, or in that of the 
popular aſſembly, but once in his life? 

Pub. I mean that a man, having ſerv'd his term in one of theſe, may after a like 
vacation or interval be elected again to ſerve in either of them, and not before. 

Val. At what age do you make a man capable of theſe elections ? 

Pub. Not till thirty. PEE 

Val. He itays a great while ere he coms to preferment, and is ſoon out again: 


at which rate a man ſhould have much ado to attain to ſufficient knowlege tor the 


leading of the commonwealth. 
Pu, 
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Pub. This was never objected againſt parlaments. 

Val. It is true: but then the election of parlamentmen was not oblig'd to any 
interval, and divers have bin of every parlament that was ſummon'd during their 
lives. | 

Pub. Parlaments, when they were the moſt frequent, aſſembl'd not above once 
a year, very rarely ſo often; and how long, pray, did they uſually fit ? 

Val. Som two or three months. 

Pub. I allow you the moſt you aſk: at which rate a man that had fat in twenty 
parlaments, could not have ſat above four years complete. 

Val. And in your parlament, at one election he fits three. 

Pub. Mark you that? | 

Val. Yes, and more : wheras a parlamentman without interval could in twenty 
years have ſat but four complete, in your aſſemblys a man obſerving his intervall, 
may in twenty years ſerve ten years complete. 

Pub, You allow that, I hope, to be ſom advantage towards acquiring knowleg: 
in conduct; and yet antiently your parlamentmen were in this point thought able 
enough. 

> Now would I deſire no more than to be as fully ſatisfy'd, that theſe ſenators 
muſt be honeſt enough. 

Pub. Which way can they be diſhoneſt ? 

Val. Indeed I am not yet acquainted with their ways : but if nothing can be pro- 
pos'd to the popular aſſembly, except by theſe only, they ſhould, I think, propose 
nothing but what 1s for their own advantage. 

Pub. They are the ſenat: and in that they have all the advantages that a well 
order'd commonwealth can give to a ſenat. 

Val. But they will be ſtill hankering after more. 

Pub. As what? 

Val. Why riches or power. 

Pub, All magiſtrats are accountable to the popular aſſembly; and fo, without 
acquiſition of power, I cannot imagin which way they ſhould turn themſelves to thc 
acquiſition of riches. | I 

Val. They will drive then at power; they will be coordinat. 

Pub. In the world there has never yet bin any ſenat that durſt ſo much as pretend 
to power, | 

Lal. No? Had not the ſenat of 1/-ael and that of Lacedemon power? 

Pub. Executive power they had, in as much as they were judicatorys ; but le- 
giſlative or ſoverain power (which is that wherof we ſpeak) they had none at all. 

3 4 Other ſenats have had other power, as in the managing of foren affairs, and 
e like. a | 
Pub. Which till coms not to the point in hand, becauſe in theſe and the i 

matters, as the creation of divers magiſtrats, the ſenat uſes to be made pleni e 

tentiary by the popular aſſembly, that is, by law. | 

Val. J hear them talk of making a coordinat ſenat firſt, and without the people, 
and then of aſſembling a parlament in the old way to govern with that ſenat. 

Pub. Things, VAITERIUs, are ſoon ſaid; but if any parlament whatever, 10 !: 
be elected by the people (and, perhaps, if otherwiſe) do not make it one of their 
firſt works to pull down a coordinat ſenat, I aſk no credit to my politics. 


Val. This is to propheſy. 
0 BY Pub. 
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pub. Then, to reaſon the caſe : I ſay, That the ſenat aſſuming power, the po- 
pular aſſembly falls immediatly to debate; and the popular aſſembly le bating, the 
ſenat is ip/o fact depos'd, there being no other neceſſary uic or function of the tenat 
but debate only. 

Val. You ſaid but now, That the popular aſſembly could not debate. 

Pub. Not orderly and maturely : but upon ſuch an occaſion as this, they will do 
as they can; nor is it avoidable. 

Val. Nay, if there be ſom occaſion in which you allow that the popular aſſembly 
muſt and ought to debate, there will hardly be any in which they will be perſuaded 
that they may not. So this will com to the pulling down of the ſenat as often as the 
people pleaſe 

Pub. Which is ſo much the rather to be fear'd, becauſe you ſhall never find that 
popular aſſembly which did ever actually depoſe their ſenat. 

Val. Our army has pulFd down a good many parlaments. 

Pub. What is that to the purpoſe ? Is our army a popular aſſembly ? Yet let 
them pull down a parlament as often as they pleaſe, they mult ſet up another; and 
in this indeed there may be ſom reſemblance : for let a popular aſſembly pull down 
the ſenat as often as they pleaſe, they muſt ſet up another. 

Val. Or a ſingle perſon. 

Pub. Right: for that holds both ways too, and (as to our caſe) will ſtand 
neither. | 

Val. The people of Athens debated, yet for all that their ſenat was not depos'd. 

Pub, Not formally; but it remain'd little better than a warren, wheri great men 
did, as it were, ſtart hares, to be hunted in the tumult of the popular aſſembly, 

Val. Verily, PuULLicoLa, this model of yours is a moſt entire thing. | 

Pub. This with the neceſtary conlequences, as the diviſion of the {enat into ſena- 
torian councils, the adorning and actuating of this and the other aſſembly with fit 
magiſtrats, wherof I have ſufficiently diſcours'd in other places, amounts to an entire 
thing. 

Val. And you offer it freely. 

Pub. I do. 

Val. Would it not grieve you to ſee them crop a little of it, and ſpoil it? 

Pub. They had better take it to ſom purple. 

Val. Nay, what they take will be to ſom purpoſe, I warrant you. Com, there 
is a party, a ſelect, a refin'd party. a nation in a nation, that mult and will govern. 

Pub. That is it which I deſire to ſec. 

Val. You are of a rare temper : happy in unhappineſs. 

Pub. O I love frequent changes. 

Lal. Is that any ot your virtues ? | 

Pub. Yes, where we are certain never to go right, while there remains a way to 
£0 wrong. 


* * are confident men. They cannot be perſuaded but they can govern 
the world. 

Pub. Till they have try'd. Such as can govern the world, are ſuch as can be 
govern'd by realon. Now there is no party refin'd, ſelect, or what you will in 
England, amounting to one twentieth part of the people. 

Val. One twentieth part of che people, for aught I know, may amount to a 
hundred thouſand ; there is no party any thing near this account, I dare tay. _ 
10. 
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Pub. A twentieth part of the people can never govern the other nineteen but by 
a perpetual army. 

Val. They do not like that the worſe. 

Pub. The people having been govern'd by a king without an army, and being 
govern'd by a commonwealth with an army, will deteſt the government of a com- 
monwealth, and deſire that of a king. 


Val. Yes, ſuch is the ſpirit of the nation. 

Pub. Such is the ſpirit in this caſe of any nation. 

Val. And yet they make it a particular quarrel. 

Pub. They make every thing particular: if you 2 of Iſrael, Athens, Rome, 
Venice, or the like, they hear you with volubility of countenance z; and will not 
have it that God ever minded the matter of government, till he brought them in 
play. Nay, tho they have com heels over head for this very thing, 1 know not 
how often, yet they are reſolv'd to take no warning. 

Val. PusBricorLa, you will be ſhent. 

Pub. I am to perform my duty. To flatter is not my duty. 

Val. But between you and me, Do you not think that the ſpirit of the nation, 


or the main body of the people of this land, deſires the reſtitution of their antien: 
government ? 


Pub. I make little doubt of it. 

Val. How then in caſe of a commonwezlth are they to be truſted | $ 

Pub. In caſe of a commonwealth, it i not the people that are truſted, but the 
orders of the commonwealth. LY 

Val. The commonwealth muſt confiſt of the people. 

Pub. The people under the monarchy, when that invaded them, invaded it. 

Val. True, and in ſuch a manner as has caus'd the ruin of it. 

Pub. What was the ſpirit of the people then? 

Val. But it is now another thing. 

Pub. Nay, the very ſame : for then it invaded a government that invaded their 
liberty, and now it would invade a government that invades their liberty. 

Yal. But how ſhould this be mended? 

Pub. Do you not ſee that this ſhould not be mended, but incourag'd ? 

Val. How ſhould it be incourag'd then? 

Pub. By giving them a form that muſt preſerve their liberty. 

Val. ] little doubt but there is in your form a full ſecurity to the people of their 
liberty: but do you think that there is in it any full ſecurity that the people ſhall 
not caſt off this form? 

Pub. If it ſecures their liberty, why ſhould they? 

Val. My queſtion 1s not, why they ſhould, but whether they can. 

Pub. They cannot, without going againſt their own intereſt, 

Val. But they can go againſt their own intereſt. 

Pub. Nay, remember your ſclf, whether the form ſhewn be not ſuch, as you 
have already granted can in no wiſe go beſide the intereſt of the whole people. 

Val. They that are now in power, have no truſt at all in forms. | 

Pub. Do they fail in ſhips, not upon planks? Do they ride horſes, not hogs ? 
Do they travel in coaches, not upon hurdles? Do they live in houſes, not in 
ditches? Do they eat bread, not ſtones ? 

Val. Enough, enough, AE 
"uh, 
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Pub. But in ſo doing, they acknowlege ſuch a form to be ſecurity for ſuch a uſe 
or action. And muſt the form of a commonwealth be the only form in which they 
can allow no ſecurity for the proper uſe and action? 

Val. They obſerve none of this. | 

Pub. Do they obſerve that there is any ſecurity in men ? 

Val. That, eſpecially in our times, were ſomwhat a hard matter. 

Pub. And how many ſecuritys are there ? 

Val. T know no more, than one perſonal, or in men; another real, or in things. 

Pub. Chuſe you whether you would have. 

Val. Well, be the neceſſary action or ule of your form what it will, I would ſee 
it more plainly and particularly demonſtrated how the ſpirit of the nation, or the 
whole people, being freely eligible into your aſſemblys, muſt preſently loſe that 
inclination which now plainly they have to ſet up monarchy, or to perſecute for 
conſcience. 

Pub. You will allow no weight in the argument, that a people in liberty, unleſs 
the orders of their commonwealth were firſt fundamentally ruin'd, that is, broken 
in the balance or foundation, did never do either of theſe. 

Val. What weight ſoever I allow to this argument, it is no ways to my preſent 

urpoſe. 
b Pub. You will put me then beſide experience, and to ſhew by what reaſon it is 
that a peartree muſt bear pears, or why men gather not grapes on thorns, or figs 
on thiſtles. 

Val. Poor PuBLicoLs, be the taſk as hard as it will, I am for this time reſolv'd 
to hold you to it. 

Pub. What is it then that any government can be ſufficiently founded or balanc'd 
upon, but ſuch an intereſt as 1s ſufficiently able to bear it ? 185 

Val. Good Sir, a government ought to be founded upon juſtice, I take it. 

Pub. Right: and is not that government which is founded upon an intereſt not 
ſufficiently able to bear it, founded upon 1njuſtice ? 

Val. I ſuſpect whither this will go. A government founded upon the overbalance 
of property, is legitimatly founded, and ſo upon juſtice; but a government founded 
upon the underbalance of property, muſt of neceſſity be founded upon force, or a 
ſtanding army. Is not this that which you mean by intereſt ſufficient or not ſuffi- 
cient to ſuſtain a government? 

Pub. You have it right. 

Val. O Atheiſt! this damns the government of the ſaints. 

Pub. Look you now, how irreligious a thing it may be made, to ſpeak but with 
common honeſty. Do you think that ſuch as are plainly oligarchiſts, or ſhall exer- 
ciſe by a force, and without election by the people, ſuch a power as is both natu- 
rally and declaredly in the people, and in them only, can eſtablith their throne 
upon juſtice? 

Val. No. 

Pub. Do you think that ſuch as are truly ſaints can eſtabliſh their throne upon 
imuſtice ? | 
Val. No. 

Pub. Why then you have granted, that ſuch as are plainly oligarchiſts cannot 

be truly ſaints, Again, do you ſtill think, as you once intimated, that a govern- 
Nun | | ment 
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ment now introduc'd in England, exactly according to the principles of prudence 
and juſtice, would rule the earth ? 

Val. Yes. 

Pub. Noyou think, that ſuch as are truly ſaints, if they introduce a government, 
ought to introduce it exactly according to the principles of prudence and juſtice, 
a, 

Pub. Why then, let ſuch as are truly ſaints but ſee what it is to rule the earth, 
and take the rule of the earth. 

Val They will not approve of this way. 

Pub How! not the ſaints approve of prudence and juſtice ! who is the Atheiſt 
now, VaLeRivs ? 

Val. Good PunricoLa, let us keep to the point in hand. You ſay, that the ſe- 
curity of liberty lys not in the people, but in the form of their government; { ! 
ain yet to expect when you will ſhew, what there is in your form, why it muſt be 
impoſſible for the people under it to reſtore monarchy, or to perſecute for con- 
ſcience. 

Pub. See you not, that to do either of theſe under ſuch a form, muſt be point- 
blank againſt their intereſt ? 

Val. But fo either of theſe is now, and yet in this poſture you will confeſs that 
they would do both. 

Pub. Mark how I am us'd. I ſpeak of a form ſupported by an intereſt ſuf. 
ficiently able to bear it, and of an intereſt contain'd under a form ſufficiently able 
to ſecure it, and you inſtance in a poſture which is no form at all, but ſuch a con- 
fuſion among, and force upon the people, as creates an intereſt in them to rid 
themſelves which way they can of ſuch a miſery. 

Val. I did acknowlege and mult confeſs, that your popular aſſembly is ſuch as 
cannot err, except thro ignorance; but thro this, you your ſelf have acknowleg'd, 
and mult confels, that it may err. 

Pub. | retract nothing. 

al. Now firſt, or never, they will reſtore monarchy thro ignorance. 

Pub. But they cannot do this firit, therfore they can never do it. 

Val. Why cannot the popular aſſembly do this firſt ? 

Pub. Becaule it mult firſt be propos'd by a ſenat, that can neither do any ſuch 
thing thro ignorance nor thro knowlege, | 

Val. Nay, then have at you; I will ſet this ſame ſenat and repreſentative of 
yours to work in ſuch a manner, that you ſhall confeis they may ſet up monarchy. 

Pub. Do your worſt. 

Val. Your ſenat being aſſembl'd (I will not have them make long ſpeeches 

Pub. Nor I.) DATE —— 

Veal. Riſes me up one of the ſenators, and ſays, Mr. Speaker, this nation has 

bin long in labor, but how thro the mercy of God, the child is not only com tv 

the birth, but there is allo ſtrength to bring forth: in the number of counſillors 
there is ſtrength ; the number of this houſe is good (far better than has uſualiy 
bin of late) and their election has bin very free and fair. Here is alſo, I know 
not how (but the inventions of men are overruPd by the providence of God) an 
extraordinary and exceding great confluence of honeſt men, who are not ſo el 
here; and if you determin any thing that is good for your country, will go home 


and pray for you. Now, Sir, (to be brief) ſince our government 8 of 
« king, 
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« king, lords, and commons, the antient, the only, the moſt happy government 
« that this nation, nay, that the world ever knew, it is bat too well known, that 
© we have had no government at all: wherfore my opinion is, that we propoſe, as 
« they call it, to theſe honeſt men (who you need not doubt will receive it with 
« glad hearts) the reſtitution of right, and of the government in this nation by king, 
« lords, and commons.' | 

As ſure as you live, PuzLicora, thus much being ſaid, your whole ſenat will 
immediately agree to propoſe it to the repreſentative : and thus much being pro- 
poſed to the repreſentative, thoſe people will throw up their caps for joy, and im- 
mediatly return to their houſes. 

Pub. But Val ERIUs, thus much has bin ſaid in parlament when the houſe was 
fuller; when they who were for this reſtitution were back*d by a ſingle perſon in 
actual poſſeſſion of the throne ; when over and above the zeal of the Pre/lytericns, 
there were partys that knew no other means of {elt-preſeryation, as without, divines 
belaboring the oak of every pulpit ; and within, lawyers, officers, and penſioners : 
yet was it ſo far from being carry'd, that the ſingle perſon has bin forc'd to diffolve 
parlaments, and that thro apparent danger of being overrun by the principles of a 
commonwealth not in being. But if this were ſo when a commonwealth could 
ſcarce be hoped, what will it be when the commonwealth ſhall be in fuch a condi- 
tion as cannot be withſtood ? for the ſenat can never com to propoſe any thing to 
the people without firſt agreing upon debating what it is they will propoſe ; nor is 
it poſſible that ſuch debate ſhould be brought to any end, but by reaſons therto 
conducing : now it muſt not only be impoſſible to find reaſons for the reſtitutiou of 
monarchy, but the reaſons why monarchy ought not to be reſtor'd mult be obvious; 
not only in regard that it is quite contrary to the intereſt of the nation, and of the 
aſſemblys, but to the intereſt ten to one of every particular man in either of theſe 
aſſemblys : nor are or have the reaſons bin leſs obvious, or leſs ventilated in parla- 
ment, why monarchy as to this nation 1s impoſſible in it ſelf, 

Val. Will you ſay the like for liberty of conſcience ? 

Pub. Les; becauſe without liberty of conſcience, civil liberty cannot be perfect ; 
and without civil liberty, liberty of conſcience cannot be pertect. 

Val. Theſe things are true, but they never will fee them, never, PuzL1coLa : 
you your ſelf ſay, that the people cannot ſee, but they can feel. 

Pub. I meant that of the diffuſive body of the people, not of the people under 
good orders; in which cafe they are the ſharpeit lighted of any kind of government 
whatſoever : and therfore it is not modeſt that you, or I, or any particular man or 
Z party, blinded with ſ{elf-conceit, ſhould pretend to fee with ſuch a conſtitution ; or 

4 ſnew me that ey under the ſun, that fees like that of Teice. But putting the case 
4 it were. otherwiſe as to ſeeing, theſe things are plainly palpable or obvious to 
feeling. 
Val. I have indeed obſerv'd, that in commonwealths there are very few that ſee 
I or underſtand them, and yet their aftection to that way of government is exceeding 
3 vigorous. 


RIVS, I take at your hands extreme heavily, 
Val. What is that, PuBLicoLa ? 


N nn 2 Pub. 


Pub. Whence can this otherwiſe be than from feeling? but one thing, Var s- 
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Pub. That you with one little ſpeech of a ſingle ſenator, ſhould run fo regard. 
leſly over theſe two aſſemblys, without taking any notice at all of the neceſſary 
courſe of them. 

Val, What courſe, PuBLicoLa ? 

Pub. Why you might eaſily have thought that among three hundred ſenator: 
there might have bin at leaſt one hundred as good ſpeakers as yours. 

Val. Have I ſaid any thing to the contrary ? 

Pub. And do you or I what we can, ten to one of them will be longer winded 
than you have allow'd. 

Val. For that matter let them pleaſe themſelves. 

Pub. Ay, but then you ſhould not have made an end of your debate in + 
minute, 

Val. What is all this? 5 

Pub. Why I ſay, they would have bin debating on that point at leaſt a fortnighe. 

Val. Well, and when that had been don, would never have agreed. 

Pub. No. 

Val. Did not you ſay that before? 

Pub. Well, but I am now upon that point; that was to the matter in debate, 
this is to the manner of proceding: imagin the matter had bin ſuch upon which 
they could have agreed. | 

Val. What then ? | 

Pub. That ſuch an agreement had bin a decree of the ſenat. 

Val. Is a decree of the ſenat binding? 8 

Pub. If it be upon a law made, it is binding; if upon a law to be made, it is to 
be propos'd to the people. Now every propoſition to the people is to be promul- 
gated, that is, printed and publiſh'd to the whole nation ſix weeks before the time 
that the repreſentative is to aſſemble and give the vote of the commonwealth, 0: 
that teſt without which no ſuch propoſition can be any law. 

Val. By this-means it muſt follow, that the whole people both by diſcourſe and 
letters, debate ſix weeks together upon the matter. | 

Pub. You are right. | 

Val. How is it then that you ſay, the repreſentative of the people muſt no! 
debate? you allow to theſe leſs privilege than to the whole people. 

Pub. No leſs, nor in this point any more. 

Val. Yet dos this amount to debate in thoſe that are- of the repreſentative. 

Pub. You ſay well, but not to any debate at all in the repreſentative. 

Val. Why this repreſentative 1s nothing elſe but an inſtrument or method, wherby 
to receive the reſult of the whole nation with order and expedition, and without 
any manner of tumult or confuſion. 

Pub. And is that any thing the worſe? 

Val. No; but J am glad you have told it me: for that thoſe of the repreſentative 
would one way or other have debate, I knew certainly, 

Pub. In ſum, are you ſatisfy'd, that the ſpirit of the nation, or the people, how- 
ever they may now under no form at all, and in deteſtation of ſuch as having go- 
vern'd them by force, will let them ſee no way out of confuſion, deſire their old 
government, as having never yet known any other; yet under ſuch a form as is 
propos'd, can never go about to introduce monarchy, without obvious diſcovery, 
that as to their intereſt it is quite contrary, and as to it ſelf impoſſible ? ns 

| al, 
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Pal. The ſatisfaction is pretty good. 


Pub. Pretty good ! give me but half ſo good, that the ſpirit of the army, not 
formerly obedient to parlaments, and now d eading or deſpiſing them, mult ap- 
prehend the reſtitution of monarchy to be quite contrary to their intereſt, 

Val. You ſurprize me: for if the army will have no parlament, and a king re- 
ſtor'd can now in England without an army have no government, they may imagin 
this their only way to greatneſs and continuance. | 

Pub. Had not the oligarchy then, if they meant well, better to have us'd ſober 
expreſſions, and minded what thoſe true and real intereſts are which in the foun- 
dation and preſervation of every kind of government are paramount, than to have 


overcaſt them with the miſt of new affected phraſes, and fallen on conjuring up 


ſpirits ? 
. Val. You have conjur'd up a ſpirit that will keep me waking. 
Pub. Set him on pulling down the law and the miniſtry ; when that is don, let 
him blow up Windſor caſtle, Hampton court, and throw }hitehall into the Fhames. 
Val. It is the only way, tor then there can be no king. 
Pub. You may be ſure of that, ſeeing the count of Holland's domain, and his 


houſes are yet not only ſtanding, but diligently preſerved by the Ho!landers. 
Val. PusrLicoLa, have you any more to tell me? 


Pub. VaLErivs, have you any more to aſk me? 


Val. Not, except why you have not given the parlament to underſtand thus 
much ? 


Pub. I have printed it over and over. 

Val. They take no great notice of books ; you ſhould have laid it, as they ſay, 
in their diſh by ſom direct addreſs, as a petition, or ſo. 

Pub. I did petition the committee for government. 

Val. What anſwer did they make you ? 

Pub, None at all. 

Val. I would have gone further, and have preſented it to the houſe. 

Pub. Towards this alſo I went as far as I could. 

Val. How far was that ? 


Pub. Why, I think my petition may have bin worn out in the pockets of ſom 
two or three members. 


Val. Have you a copy of it about you? 
Pub. Let me ſee—here are many papers; this ſame is it. 


To the Parlament of the Commonmuealth of England, &c. 


The humble Petition, &c. 


Sheweth, 


T HAT what neither is, nor ever was in nature, can never be in nature. 

THAT without a king ond lords, no government either is, or ever was in 
nature (but in mere force) other ihan by a ſenat indu'd with authority to debate and 
Propoſe ;, and by a numerous aſſembly of the people wholly and only inveſted with oy 

right 
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right of reſult in all matters of Iawgiving, of making peace and war, and of levy; , 
men and meny. 


WHERFORE your petitioner (to diſburden his conſcience in a matter of ſc 
concern to his country) moſt humbly and earneſtly prays and beſeeches this pay. 
lament to take into ſpeedy and ſerious confideration the irrefragable truth of the 
premiſes, and what therupon muſt aſſuredly follow, that is, either the inſtitu; 
of a commonwealth in the whole people of England (without exception, or cet 
exception for a time, of ſo few as may be) by way of a ſenat, and a numerou 
aſſembly of the people, to the ends, and for the reſpettive funttions aforeſaid, 
the inevitable ruin of this nation, which God of his mercy avert. 


And your petitioner ſhall pray, Ge. 


Val. I would it had bin deliver'd. | 
Pub. Look you, if this had bin preſented to the houſe, I intended to have added 
this other paper, and to have printed them together, 


The Petitioner to the Reader. 


Reader, 


SAY not that the form contain'd in the petition (if we had it, and no more) way! 

be perfect; but that without thus much (which rightly introduc'd, introduces the 
reſt) there neither is, was, nor can be any ſuch thing as a commonwealth, or government 
without a king and lords, in nature. 

VER E there is a coordinat ſenat, there muſt be a king, or it falls inſtantly by 
the people; as the king failing, the houſe of peers fell by the commons. 

WHER E there is a ſenat not eleftive by the people, there is a perpetual feud be- 
iween the ſenat and the people, as in Rome. 

T O introduce either of theſe cauſes, is certainly and inevitably to introduce one of !h:(? 
effefts ;. and if ſo, then who are cavaliers, TI leave you to judg hereafter. 

BUT to add farther reaſon to experience. All civil power among us (not only by de- 


claration of parlament, but by the nature of property) is in and from the people. 


WHERE the power is in the people, there the ſenat can legitimatly be no more '9 
the popular aſſembly, than my counſil at law is to me, that is (auxihum, non impe- 
rium) à neceſſary aid, not a competitor or rival in power. 

WHERE the aids of the people becom their rivals or competitors in power, thr? 
their ſhepherds becom wolves, their peace diſcord, and their government ruin. But !» 
impoſe a ſelect or coordinat ſenat upon the people, is to give them rivals and competi'crs 
in power. 

SOM perhaps (ſuch is the temper of the times) will ſay, That ſo much human ci. 
Fidence as is expreſsd, eſpecially in the petition, is atheiſtical. But how were i! alle. 
iſtical, if I ſhould as confidently foretel, that a boy muſt expire in nonage, or becom a 
man? I propheſy no otherwiſe, and this kind of propheſy is alſo of God, by thoſe rules 


F his providence, which in the known government of the world are infallible. In ile 
Ecclef. 9. 14. right obſervation and application of theſe conſiſts all human wiſdom ; and we read that 1 


poor 
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poor man deliver d a city by his wiſdom, yet *was this poor man forgotten. But if the 
premiſes of this petition fail, or one part of the conclufion coms not to paſs accordingly, let 
me hit the other mark of this ambitions addreſs, and remain a fool upon record in parla- 


ment to all poſterity. 


Val. Thou boy! and yet I hope well of thy reputation. 

Pub. Would it were but as good now, as it will be when I can make no uſe of 
it. 
Val. The major of the petition is in ſom other of your writings; and I remember 
ſom objections which have been made againſt it: as, that & non efſe nec fuiſſe, non 
datur argumentum ad non poſſe. 

Pub. Say that in Engliſh. 

Val. What if I cannot? are not you bound to anſwer a thing, tho it cannot be 
ſaid in Engliſh ? | 

Pub. No truly. 

Val. Well, Iwill ſay it in Exgliſß then. Tho there neither be any houſe of 
gold, nor ever were any houſe of gold, yet there may be a houſe of gold. 

Pub. Right: but then, & non efſe nec fuiſſe in natura, datur argumentum ad non 
poſſe in natura. | 

Val. J hope you can ſay this in Engliſh too. 

Pub. That I can, now you have taught me. If there were no ſuch thing as 

old in nature, there never could be any houſe of gold. 

Val. Softly. The frame of a government is as much in art, and as little in na- 
ture, as the frame of a houſe. | * 

Pub. Both loftly and ſurely. The materials of a government are as much in na- 
ture, and as little in art, as the materials of a houſe. Now as far as art is ne- 
ceſſarily diſpos*'d by the nature of its foundation or materials, ſo far it is in art as 
in nature. | | 

Val. What call you the foundation, or the materials of government? 

Pub. That which I have long ſince prov'd, and you granted, the balance, the 
diſtribution of property, and the power thence naturally deriving ; which as it is 
in one, in a few, or in all, dos neceſſarily diſpoſe of the form or frame of the go- 
vernment accordingly. 

Val. Be the foundation or materials of a houſe what they will, the frame or 
ſuperſtructures may be diverſly wrought up or ſhapen; and ſo may thoſe of a 
commonwealth. 5 | 

Pub, True: but let a houſe be never ſo diverſly wrought up or ſhapen, it mult 
conſiſt of a roof and walls. | 

Val. That's certain. | 

Pub. And fo muſt a commonwealth of a ſenat and of a popular aſſembly, which 
is the ſum of the minor in the petition. 

Val. The mathematicians fay, they will not be quarrelſom; but in their ſphere 
there are things altogether new in the world, as the preſent poſture of the heavens 
is, and as was the ſtar in Caſſiopaia | 

Pub. VaLtrivs, if the major of the petition extends as far as is warranted by 
SOLOMON, I mean, that there is nothing new under the ſun, what new things there 


* 


may be, or have bin above the jun will make little to the preſent purpoſe. 


I Hal. 
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4 It is true; but if you have no more to ſay, they will take this but for 
ifting. 

Pub. Where there is ſea, as between Sicily and Naples, there was antiently land; 
and where there is land, as in Holland, there was antiently ſea. 

Val. What then? 

Pub. Why then the preſent poſture of the earth is other than it has bin, yet :; 
the earth no new thing, but conſiſts of land and ſea as it did always; ſo whatever 
the preſent poſture of the heavens be, they conſiſt of ſtar and firmament, as they 
did always. 

Val. What will you ſay then to the ſtar in Caſſiopæœia? 

Pub. Why TI ſay, if it conſiſted of the ſame matter with other ſtars, it was no new 
thing in nature, but a new thing in Caſſiopæia; as were there a commonwealth in 
England, it would be no new thing in nature, but a new thing in England. 

Val. The ſtar you will ſay in Caſſiopœia, to have bin a new thing in nature, muſt 
have bin no ſtar, becauſe a ſtar 1s not a new thing in nature. 

Pub. Very good. 18 

Val. You run upon the matter, but the newneſs in the ſtar was in the manner of 
the generation. 

Pub. At Putzuoli near Naples, I have ſeen a mountain that roſe up from under 
wa in one night, and pour'd a good part of the lake antiently call d Lucrin into 

ea. 

Val. What will you infer from hence ? 

Pub. Why that the new and extraordinary generation of a ſtar, or of a moun: 
tain, no more cauſes a ſtar, or a mountain to be a new thing in nature, than th: 
new and extraordinary generation of a commonwealth cauſes a commonwealth to b: 
a new thing in nature. ARr1STOTLE reports, that the nobility of Tarantum beit; 
cut off in a battle, that commonwealth became popular. And if the pouder pl: 
in England had deſtroy'd the king and the nobility, it is poſſible that popular go 
vernment might have riſen up in England, as the mountain did at Putzuoli. Vet 
for all theſe, would there not have bin any new thing in nature. io 

Val. Som new thing (thro the blending of unſeen cauſes) there may ſeem to be 
in ſhuffling; but nature will have her courſe, there is no other than the old game. 

Pub. VaLERivs, let it rain or be fair weather, the ſun to the diſſolution of na- 
ture ſhall ever riſe; but it is now ſet, and I apprehend the miſt. | 
Val. Dear PusricoLa, your health is my own; I bid you good-night. 

Pub. Good night to you, VALERIVs. 

Val. One word more, PusBLico.a: pray make me a preſent of thoſe ſame 
papers, and with your leave and licence, I will make uſe of my memory to commu 
the reſt of this diſcourſe to writing, and print it. 

Pub. They are at your diſpoſing. 

Val. T will do it as has bin don, but with your name to it. 

Pub. Whether way you like beſt, moſt noble VALERIVUs. 


Octob. 22. 
1639. 
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CHAP. I, 
Of GOVERNMENT. 
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PEOPLE is either under a ſtate of civil government, or in a ſtate Chap. I. 0 
of civil war; or neither under a ſtate of civil government, nor in a ſtatek⸗y x 
of civil war. 


2. CIvII government is an art wherby a people rule themſelves, or are rul'd by | * 
others. 

3. Tux art of civil government in general is twofold, national or provincial. 

4. NaTionaL government is that by which a nation is govern'd independently, 
or within it ſelf. 


5. PROVIxCIAL government is that by which a province is govern'd dependently, 
or by ſom foren prince or ſtate. 


* — Tha 


— — — 72 
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6. A PEOPLE is neither govern'd by themſelves, nor by others, but by reaſon of | | j ; 
ſom external principle therto forcing them. "Ry 
7. Force 1s of two kinds, natural and unnatural, 05 Ki 

. . . . . . 3 1 . 

8. NATURAL force conſiſts in the vigor of principles, and their natural neceſſary ! 
operations. 1 


9. Ux NATURAL force is an external or adventitious oppolition to the vigor of 
principles, and their neceſſary working, which, from a violation of nature, is call'd 
violence. 

10. NATIONAL government is an effect of natural force, or vigor. 

11, PROviNCIAL government is an effect of unnatural force, or violence. 

12. Tux natural force which works or produces national government (of which 
only I ſhall ſpeak hereafter) conſiſts in riches. | 

13. Tux man that cannot live upon his own, muſt be a ſervant; but he that 
can live upon his own, may be a freeman. 

14. Watrt a people cannot live upon their own, the government is either mo- 


narchy, or ariſtocracy: where a people can live upon their own, the government 
may be democracy. 


O aa 15. A 
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Chap. II. 15. A MAN that could live upon his own, may yet, to ſpare his own, and live 

0 upon another, be a ſervant : but a people that can live upon their own, cannot Ipare 
their own, and live upon another ; but (except they be no ſervants, that is, except 
they com to a democracy) they mult waſte their own by maintaining their maſter's, 
or by having others to live upon them. 

16. WHERE a people that can live upon their own, imagin that they can be 99. 
vern'd by others, and not liv'd upon by ſuch governors, it 1s not the genius of the 
people, it is the miſtake of the people. 

17. WHERE a people that can live upon their own, will not be govern'd by 
others leſt they be liv'd upon by others, it is not the miſtake of the people, it is the 
genius of the people. | 

18. Or government there are three principles; matter, privation, and form, 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Matter of Government. 


I. HAT which is the matter of government, is what we call an eſtate, he i 
in lands, goods or mony. | 

2. Ir the eſtate be more in mony than in land, the port or garb of the owner 
gos more upon his monys than his lands; which with privat men is ordinary, but 
with nations (except ſuch only as live more upon their trade than upon their ter. 
ritory) is not to be found: for which cauſe overbalance of riches in mony or goods, 
as to the ſequel of theſe aphoriſms, is altogether omitted. 

3. Ir the eſtate be more in land than in goods or mony, the garb and port of 
the owner (whether a man or a nation) gos more if not altogether upon his land. 

4. Ir a man has ſom eſtate, he may have ſom ſervants or a e, and con- 
ſequently ſom government, or ſomthing to govern: if he has no eſtate, he can 
have no government. 

5. WHERxE the eldeſt of many brothers has all, or ſo much that the reſt for 
their livelihood ſtand in need of him, that brother is as it were prince in that 
tamily. | 

6. WarRE of many brothers the eldeſt has but an equal ſhare, or not ſo in- 
equal as to make the reſt to ſtand in need of him for their livelihood, that family 1s 
as it were a commonwealth, „ | 

7. DisTRIBUTION of ſhares in land, as to the three grand intereſts, the king, 
the nobility, and the people, muſt be equal or inequal. | 

8. Equal, diſtribution of land, as if one man or a few men have one half of the 
territory, and the people have the other half, cauſes privation of government, an 2 
ſtate of civil war: for the lord or lords on the one fide being able to aſſert their 
pretenſion or right to rule, and the people on the other their pretenſion or rig: to 
liberty, that nation can never com under any form of government till that queltion 
be decided; and, property being not by any law to be violated or mov'd, any fuck | 
queſtion cannot be decided but by the ſword only. 

9. Ix EA diſtribution of ſhares in land, as to the three grand intereſts, or the 
whole land in any one of theſe, is that which cauſes one of theſe three to be the 
predominant intereſt, | 


10. ALL 
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10. ALL government 1s 1atereſt, and the predominant intereſt gives the matter Chap. 111. 
or foundation of the government, 3 

11. Ir one man has the whole, or two parts in three of the whole land or ter- 
ritory, the intereſt of one man is the predominant intereſt, and cauſes abſolute mo- 
narchy. 

12. Ir a few men have the whole, or two parts in three of the whole land or 
territory, the intereſt of the few or of the nobility is the predominant intereſt ; and, 
were there any ſuch thing in nature, would cauſe a pure ariſtocracy. 

13. Ir being ſo that pure ariſtocracy, or the nobility having the whole, or two 
parts in three of the whole land or territory, without a moderator or prince to ba- 
lance them, is a ſtate of war, in which every one, as he grows eminent or potent, 
aſpires to monarchy ; and that not any nobility can have peace, or can reign with- 
out having ſuch a moderator or prince, as on the one {ide they may balance or 
hold in from being ablolute, and on the other ſide may balance or hold them and 
their factions from flying out into arms: it follows, that if a few men have the 
whole, or two parts in three of the whole land or territory, the intereſt of the no- 
bility being the predominant intereſt, muſt of neceſſity produce regulated mo- 
narchy. | | | 

14. Ir the many, or the people, have the whole, or two parts in three of the 
whole land or territory, the intereſt of the many or of the people 1s the predominant 
intereſt, and cauſes democracy. 

15. A PEOPLE neither under abſolute or under regulated monarchy, nor yet under 
democracy, are under a privation of government. 


HA. III. 
2 


Of the Privation of Government. 


I. HERE a people are not in a ſtate of civil government, but in a ſtate of 

civil war; or where a people are neither under a ſtate of civil govern- 
ment, nor under a ſtate of civil war, there the people are under privation of go- 
vernment, 

2. Wu one man, not having the whole, or two parts in three of the whole 
land or territory, yet aſſumes to himſelf the whole power; there the people arc 
under privation of government, and this privation is call'd Hanny. 

3. WrzRE a few men, not having the whole, or about two parts in three of 
the whole land or territory, yet aſſume to themſelves the whole power; there the 
people are under privation of government, and this privation is calPd o/garchy. 

4. WaeREe the many, or the people, not having the whole, or two parts in 
three of the whole land or territory, yet aſſume to themſelves the whole power; 
there the people are under privation of government, and this privation is call'd 
anarchy. | 

5. Warr the tyranny, the oligarchy, or the anarchy, not having in the land 
or territory ſuch a full ſhare as may amount to the truth of government, have never- 
theleſs ſuch a ſhare in it as may maintain an army; there the people are under pri- 
vation of government, and this pri vation is a ſtate of civil war. 


O O O 2 6. WHERE 
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6. Wuzrt the tyranny, the oligarchy, or the anarchy, have not any ſuch hare 
in the land or territory as may maintain an army, there the people are in privation 
of government; which privation is neither a ſtate of civil government, nor a ſlate 
of civil war. 

7. WHERE the people are neither in a ſtate of civil government, nor in a {tate 
of civil war, there the tyranny, the oligarchy, or the anarchy, cannot ſtand by any 
force of nature, becauſe it is void of any natural foundation; nor by any force dt 
arms, becaule it is not able to maintain an army; and ſo muſt fall away of ir {cf 
thro the want of a foundation, or be blown up by ſom tumult : and in this kind of 
privation the matter or foundation of a good orderly government is ready and in 
being, and there wants nothing to the perfection of the ſame, but proper ſuper- 
ſtructures or form. 


HAF. N. 
Of the Form of Government. 


I. HAT which gives the being, the action, and the denomination to a cre: 
ture or thing, is the form of that creature or thing. 

2. [HERE is in form ſomthing that is not elementary but divine. 

3. Tu contemplation of form is aſtoniſhing to man, and has a kind of trouble 
or impulſe accompanying it, that exalts his foul to God. 

4. As the form of a man is the image of God, fo the form of a government 
the image of man. 

5. Man 1s both a ſenſual and a philoſophical creature. 

6. SENSUAL1TY in a man is when he is led only as are the beaſts, that is, no 
otherwiſe than by appetit. 

7. PrtLosoPHy is the knowlege of divine and human things. 

8. To preſerve and defend himſelf againſt violence, is natural to man as he is a 
ſenſual creature, eee? 

9. To have an impulſe, or to be rais'd upon contemplation of natural things to 
the adoration or worſhip of God, is natural to man as he is a philoſophical creature. 

10. FoR MATO of government is the creation of a political creature after the 
image of a philoſophical creature; or it is an infuſion of the ſoul or facultys of a 
man into the body of a multitude, | 

11. Tus more the ſoul or facultys of a man (in the manner of their being infus'd 
into the body cf a multitude) are refin'd or made incapable of paſſion, the more 
perfect is the form of government. 

12. Nor the refin'd ſpirit of a man, or of ſom men, is a good form of govern- 
ment; but a good form of government is the refin'd ſpirit of a nation. | 

13. Tur ſpirit of a nation (whether refin'd or not refin'd) can neither be wholly 
ſaint nor Atheiſt: not ſaint becauſe the far greater part of the people is never able 
in matters of religion to be their own leaders; nor Atheiſts, becauſe religion is 
every whit as indelible a character in man's nature as reaſon, 

14. LanNGUAGE is not a more natural intercourſe between the ſoul of one man 


and another, than religion is between God and the ſoul of a man. R 
| 15. 8 
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15. As not this language, nor that language, but ſom language; ſo not this Chap. IV. 


religion, nor that religion, yet ſom religion is natural to every nation. 

16. Tae foul of government, as the true and perfect image of the ſoul of man, 
is every whit as neceſſarily religious as rational. 

17. Tus body of a government, as conſiſting of the ſenſual part of man, is 
every whit as preſervative and defenſive of it felt as ſenſual creatures are of them- 
ſelves. 

18. Tux body of a man, not actuated or led by the ſoul, is a dead thing out of 
pain and miſery ; but the body of a people, not actuated or led by the ſoul of go— 
yernment, 1s a hving thing in pain and miſery. 

19. TAE body of a people, not led by the reaſon of the government, is not a 
people, but a herd: not led by the religion of the government, is at an inquiet and 
an uncomfortable loſs in it ſelf; not ditciplin'd by the conduct of the government, 
is not an army for defence of it ſelf, but a rout ; not directed by the laws of the 
government, has not any rule of right ; and without recourle to the juſtice or judi- 
catorys of the government, has no remedy of wrongs. . 

20. In contemplation of, and in conformity to the foul of man, as alſo for ſupply 
of thoſe his neceſſitys which are not otherwiſe ſupply'd, or to be {upply'd by nature, 
form of government conſiſts neceſſarily of thele five parts: the civil, which is the 


reaſon of the people; the religious, which is the comfort of the people; the mili- 


tary, which 1s the captain of the people; the laws, which are the rights of the 
people; and the judicatorys, which are the avengers of their wrongs. 

21. THz parts of form in government are as the offices in a houſe; and the 
orders of a form of government are as the orders of a houſe or family, 

22. Goop orders make evil men good, and bad orders make good men evil. 

23. OLIGARCHISTS (to the end they may keep all others out of the government) 
pretending themſelves to be ſaints, do alſo pretend, that they in whom luſt reigns, 
are not fit for reign or for government. But ide dominandi, the luſt of govern- 
ment, is the greateſt luſt, which alſo reigns moſt in thoſe that have leaſt right, as 
in oligarchiſts: for many a king and many a people have and had unqueſtionable 
right, but an oligarchiſt never; whence from their own argument, the luſt of go- 
vernment reigning molt in oligarchiſts, it undeniably follows that oligarchitts of all 
men are leaſt fit for government. 

24. As in houſes not differing in the kinds of their offices, the orders of the 
familys differ much; ſo the difference of form in different governments conliſts 
not in the kinds or number of the parts, which in every one is alike, but in the 
different ways of ordering thoſe parts. And as the different orders of a houſe ariſe 
for the moſt part from the quantity and quality of the eſtate by which it is defray*d 
or maintain'd, according as it is in one or more of the family as proprietors, to it 
is alto in a government. | 1 

25. Tur orders of the form, which are the manners of the mind of the govern- 
ment, follow the temperament of the body, or the diſtribution of the lands or ter- 
ritorys, and the intereſts thence ariſing. 

26. THe intereſt of arbitrary monarchy is the abſoluteneſs of the monarch; the 
intereſt of regulated monarchy is the greatneſs of the nobility; the intereſt of de- 
mocracy is the felicity of the people: for in democracy the government is for tlie 


uſe of the people, and in monarchy the people are for the uſe of the government, 
that is, of one lord or more. 
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Chap. V. 


regard had to the neceſſitys of human nature, can be none at all: nor are thoſe 
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27. Tux uſe of a horſe without his provender, or of the people without ſom 


neceſſitys of nature in any form whatſoever to be otherwiſe provided for than by 
thoſe five parts already mention'd ; for which cauſe every government conſiſts : 
five parts : the civil, the religious, the military, the laws, and the judicatorys, 


r. 
Of Form in the Civil Parts. 


1. HOSE naturaliſts that have beſt written of generation, do obſerve that 
all things procede from an eg, and that there is in every eg a pun; 
ſaliens, or a part firſt mov'd, as the purple ſpeck obſerv'd in thoſe of hens; from 
the working wherof the other organs or fit members are delineated, diſtinguiſh'd, 
and wrought into one organical body. 
2. A NAaT10Nn without government, or fallen into privation of form, is like an 
eg unhatch'd; and the pun#um ſaliens, or firſt mover from the corruption of the 
former to the generation of the ſucceding form, is either a ſole legiſlator or a 
council. 

3. A sor x legiſlator, proceding according to art, or knowlege, produces go- 
vernment in the whole piece at once and in perfection. But a council (proceding 
not according to art, or what in a new caſe 1s neceſſary or fit for them, but ac- 
cording to that which they call the genius of the people ſtill hankering after the 
things they have bin us'd to, or their old cuſtoms, how plain ſoever it be made in 
reaſon that they can no longer fit them) make patching work, and are ages about 
that which is very ſeldom or never brought by them to any perfection; but com- 
monly coms by the way to ruin, leaving the nobleſt attempts under reproach, and 
the. authors of them expos'd to the greateſt miſerys while they live, if not their 
memorys when they are dead and gone to the greateſt infamy. 

4. Ir the pundlum ſaliens, or firlt mover in generation of the form be a ſole legiſla- 
tor, his proceding is not only according to nature, but according to art alſo, and 
begins with the delineation of diſtinct orders or members. 

5. DelixEATIOx of diſtinct organs or members (as to the form of government) 
is a diviſion of the territory into fit precincts once ſtated for all, and a formation 
of them to their proper offices and functions, according to the nature or truth of 
the form to be introduc'd. | | 
6. Preciners in abſolute monarchy are commonly call'd provinces; and as to 
the delineation or ſtating of them, they may be equal or inequal. Precincts in 
regulated monarchy, where the lords or nobility as to their titles or eſtates ouglit 
not to be equal, but to differ as one ſtar differs from another in glory, are com- 
monly call'd countys, and ought to be inequal. Precincts in democracy, where 
without equality in the electors there will hardly be any equality in the elected; or 
where without equality in the precincts, it is almoſt, if not altogether impoſiibie 
there ſhould be equality in the commonwealth, are properly call'd vibes, and ought 
by all means to be equal. 

7, Equality 
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7. EquaLiTY or parity has bin repreſented an odious thing, and made to imply Chap. V. 
the levelling of mens eſtates; but if a nobility, how inequal ſoever in their eſtates 


or titles, yet to com to the truth of ariſtocracy, mult as to their votes or participa- 
tion in the government be pares regni, that is to fay peers, or in parity among 
themſelves: as well likewiſe the people, to attain to the truth of democracy, may 
be peers, or in parity among themſelves, and yet not as to their eſtates be oblig*d 
to levelling. 

8. IndusTRY of all things is the moſt accumulative, and accumulation of all 
things hates levelling : the revenue therfore of the people being the revenue of in- 
duſtry, tho ſom nobility (as that of 1/-ae!, or that of Lacedemen) may be found to 
have bin levellers, yet not any people in the world. 

9. PxecincTs being ſtated, are in the next place to be form'd to their proper 
offices and functions, according to the truth of the form to be introduc'd ; which 
in general is to form them as it were into diſtinct governments, and to indow them 
with diſtinct governors. 

10. GOVERNMENTS Or governors are either ſupreme or ſubordinat. For abſolute 
monarchy to admit in its precincts any government or governors that are not ſub- 
ordinat bur ſupreme, were a plain contradiction. But that regulated monarchy, 
and that democracy may do it, is ſeen in the princes of Germany, and in the can- 
tons of Switzerland : nevertheleſs theſe being governments that have deriv'd this 
not from the wiſdom of any legiſlator, but from accident, and an ill diſpoſition of 
the matter, wherby they are not only incapable of greatneſs, but even of any per- 
fect ſtate of health, they com not under the conſideration of art, from which they 
derive not; but of chance, to which we leave them. And, to ſpeak according to 
art, we pronounce that, as well in democracy and in regulated as in ablolute mo- 
narchy, governors and governments in the ſeveral diviſtons ought not to be ſove- 
raintys, but ſubordinat to one common ſoverain. 

11. SUBORDINAT governors are at will, or for life, or upon rotation or changes. 
12. Ix abſolute monarchy the governors of provinces muſt either be at will, or 
upon rotation, or elſe the monarch cannot be abſolute. In regulated monarchy the 
governors of the countys may be tor life or hereditary, as in counts or lords ; or for 
ſom certain term and upon rotation, as in viſcounts or ſherifs. In democracy the 


-people are ſervants to their governors for life, and fo cannot be free; or the go- 


vernors of the tribes mult be upon rotation and for ſom certain term, excluding the 
party that have born the magiſtracy for that term from being elected into the like 
again, till an equal interval or vacation be expir'd, 

13. Tur term in which a man may adminiſter government to the good of it, and 


not attemt upon it to the harm of it, is the fitteſt term of bearing magiſtracy; and 


three years in a magiſtracy deſcrib'd by the law under which a man has liv'd, and 


which he has known by the carriage or practice of it in others, is a term in which he 
cannot attemt upon his goverament for the hurt of it, but may adminiſter it for 
the good of it, tho ſuch a magiſtracy or government ſhould conſiſt of divers 


functions. 


14. GoveRNoRs in ſubordinat precincts have commonly three functions; the one 
civil, the other judicial, and the third military. | 

15. In abſolute monarchy the government of a province conſiſts of one beglerbeg, 

or governor for three years, with his council or divan for civil matters, and his 
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Chap. V. guard of janizarys and ſpabys, that is, of horſe and foot, with power to levy and 
A command the timariots or military farmers. | 


16. In regulated monarchy the government of a county conſiſts of one count or 
lord for life, or of one viſcount or ſherif for ſom limited term, with power in cer. 
tain civil and judicial matters, and to levy and command the poſſe comtatus. 

17. Is democracy the government of a tribe conſiſts of ene council or court, in 
one third part elected annually by the people of that tribe for the civil, for the judi. 
cial, and for the military government of the ſame; as allo to preſide at the election 
of deputys in that tribe towards the annual ſupply in one third part of the common 
and ſoverain aſſemblys of the whole commonwealth, that is to ſay, of the ſenat and 
of the popular aſſembly; in which two theſe tribes; thus delineated and diſtin- 
guiſh'd into proper organs or fit members to be actuated by thoſe ſoverain aſſemblys, 
are wrought up again by connexion into one intire and organical body. 

18. A PARLAMENT of phyſicians would never have found out the circulation of 
the blood, nor could a parlament of poets have written VisGiL's Aneis; of this 
kind therfore in the formation of government is the proceding of a ſole legiſlator, 
But if the people without a legiſlator ſet upon ſuch work” by a certain inſtinct that 
is in them, they never go further than to chuſe a council; not conſidering that the 
formation of government is as well a work of invention as of judgment; and that a 
council, tho in matters laid before them they may excel in judgment, yet invention 
15 as contrary to the nature of a council as it is to muſicians in conſort, who can 
play and judg of any ayr that is laid before them, tho to invent a part of muſic 
they can never well agree. | 

19. IN councils there are three ways of reſult, and every way of reſult makes a 
different form. A council with the reſult in the prince makes abſolute monarchy. 
A council with the reſult in the nobility, or where without the nobility there can 
be no reſult, makes ariſtocracy, or regulated monarchy. A council with the reſult 
in the people makes democracy. There 1s a fourth kind of reſult or council which 
amounts not tu any form, but to privation of government; that is, a council not 
conſiſting of a nobility, and yet with the reſult in itſelf, which is rank oligarchy : 
ſo the people, ſeldom or never going any further than to ele& a council without 
any reſult but 1tſelf, inſtead of democracy introduce oligarchy. 

20. Tur ultimat reſult in every form is the ſoverain power. If the ultimat reſult 
be wholly and only in the monarch, that monarchy is abſolute. If the ultimat 
reſult be not wholly and only in the monarch, that monarchy is regulated. If the 
reſult be wholly and only in the people, the people are in liberty, or the form ot 
the government is democracy. 

21, IT may happen that a monarchy founded upon ariſtocracy, and ſo as to the 
foundation regulated, may yet com by certain expedients or intruſions (as at this 
day in France and in Spain) as to the adminiſtration of it to appear or be ca! 
abſolute; of which I ſhall treat more at large when I com to ſpeak of reaſon of 


ſtate, or of adminiſtration. | 


22, THe ultimat reſult in the whole body of the people, if the commonwealt! 
be of any conſiderable extent, is altogether impracticable; and if the ultimat retult 
be but in a part of the people, the reſt are not in liberty, nor is the government 
democracy. 

23. As a whole army cannot charge at one and the ſame time, yet is fo order'd 


iliat every one in his turn coms up to give the charge of the whole army; ſo tho 


the 
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people.. 


24. A popur.an aſſembly, rightly order'd, brings up every one in his turn to 

ive the reſult of the whole people. 

254 Ir the popular aſſembly conſiſts of one thouſand or more, annually change- 
able in one third part by new elections made in the tribes by the people, it is rightly 
order'd; that is to ſay, ſo conſtituted that ſuch an aſſembly can have no other in- 
tereſt wherupon to give the reſult, than that only which is the intereſt of the whole 

eople. 
Wo Bur in vain is reſult where there is no matter to reſolve upon; and where 
maturity of debate has not preceded, there is not yet matter to reſolve upon. 

27. DzBaTE to be mature cannot be manag'd by a multitude ; and reſult to be 
popular cannot be given by a few. | | 

28. Ir a council capable of debate has alſo the reſult, it is oligarchy. If an aſ- 
ſembly 5 n of the reſult has debate alſo, it is anarchy. Debate in a council not 
capable of reſult, and reſult in an aſſembly not capable of debate, is democracy. 

29. Ir is not more natural to a people in their own affairs to be their own chuſers, 
than upon that occaſion to be provided of their learned counſil; in fo much that 
the ſaying of Pacuvivs, That either à people is govern'd by a king or counſil'd by a 
ſenat, is univerſally approv'd. | 

30. WHERE the ſenat has no diſtinct intereſt, there the people are counſillable, 
and venture not upon debate: where the ſenat has any diſtinct intereſt, there the 
people are not counſillable, but fall into debate among themſelves, and fo into 
confuſion. | 

31. Or ſenats there are three kinds: firſt, A ſenat eligible out of the nobility 
only, as that of Rome, which will not be contented to be merely the council of the 
people, but will be contending that they are lords of the people, never quitting 
their pretenſions till they have ruin'd the cammonwealth. Secondly, A ſenat 
elected for life, as that of Sparta, which will be a ſpecies of nobility, and will have 
a kind of Spartan king, and a ſenat upon rotation; which being rightly conſti— 
tuted, is quiet, and never pretends more than to be the learned council of the 
people. 

32. Tulsi, Three hundred ſenators, for example, changeable in one third 
part of them annually by new elections in the tribes, and conſtituted a ſenat to 
debate upon all civil matters, to promulgat to the whole nation what they have 
debated, this promuleation to be made ſom ſuch convenient time before the mat- 
ters by them debated are to be propos'd, that they may be commonly known and 
well underſtood, and then to propoſe the ſame to the relult of the popular aſſembly, 
which only is to be the teſt of every public act, is a ſenat rightly order'd, 


FORM off government (as to the civil part) being thus completed, is ſuni'd up in 
the three following apboriſins. 


33. ABsoLUTE monarchy (for the civil part of the form) conſiſts of diſtin 
provinces under diſtin& governors, equally ſubordinat to a grazd figner or tole lord, 


with his council or divan debating and propoſing, and the reſult wholly and only 


in himſelf, 
Ppp 3. REGULATED 
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the whole people cannot give the reſult at one and the ſame, yet may they be ſo Chap. V 
order d that - every one in his turn may com up to give the reſult of the Whole. 
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34. RrovLaTED monarchy (for the civil part of the form) conſiſts of diſtin& 


principalitys or countys under diſtinct lords or governors, which if rightly conſti- 
tuted are equally ſubordinat to the king and his 8 or to the King and his 


eſtates aſſembl'd in parliament, without whole conſent the king can do nothing. 

35. Democracy (for the civil part of the form) if rightly conſtituted, conſiſts 
of diſtinct tribes under the government of diſtinct magiſtrats, courts, or council; 
regularly changeable in one third part upon annual elections, and ſubordinat to à 
ſenat conſiſting of not above three hundred ſenators, and to a popular aſſembly 
conſiſting of not under a thouſand deputys ; each of theſe alſo regularly changeable 
in one third part upon annual elections in the tribes, the ſenat having the debate, 
and the popular aſſembly the reſult of the whole commonwealth. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Form in the Religious Part, 


I. ORM for the religious part either admits of liberty of conſcience in the 
A whole or in part; or dos not admit of liberty of conſcience at all. 

2. LIBERTY of conſcience intire, or in the whole, is where a man according to 
the dictats of his own conſcience may have the free exerciſe of his religion, without 
impediment to his pref-rment or imployment in the ſtate. 

3. Lin ERTx of conſcience in part is, where a man according to the dictats of 
his conſcience may have the free exerciſe of his religion; but it it be not the na- 
tional religion, he is therby incapable of preferment or imployment in the ſtate. 

4. Wrtre the form admits not of the free exerciſe of any other religion except 
that only which is national, there is no liberty of conſcience, 

5. Me who have the means to aſſert liberty of conſcience, have the means to 
aſſert civil liberty; and will do it if they are oppreſt in their conſciences. 

6. Men participating in property, or in imployment civil or military, have the 
means to aſſert liberty of conſcience. 

7. ABSOLUTE monarchy, being ſole proprietor, may admit of liberty of con- 
ſcience to ſuch as are not capable of civil or military imployment, and yet not 
admit of the means to aſſert civil liberty; as the Greec Chriſtians under the Tv7t, 
who, tho they injoy liberty of conſcience, cannot aſſert civil liberty, becaule they 
have neither property nor any civil or military imployments. | 

8. REecuLaTED monarchy, being not ſole proprietor, may not admit naturally 


of liberty of conſcience, left it admits of the means to aſſert civil liberty, as was 


— 


lately ſeen in Englaud by pulling down the biſhops, who, for the moſt part, are 
one half of the foundation of regulated monarchy. 7 

9. Democracy being nothing but intire liberty; and liberty of conſcience with- 
out civil liberty, or civil liberty without liberty of conſcience being but liberty by 
halves, muſt admit of liberty of conſcience both as to the perfection of its preſent 
being, and as to its future ſecurity: as to the perfection of its preſent being, for 
the reaſons already ſhewn, or that ſhe do not injoy liberty by halves; and for future 
ſecurity, becauſe this excludes abſolute monarchy, which cannot ſtand with oY 
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of conſcience in the whole, and regulated monarchy, which cannot ſtand ſafely with 
it in any part. 

10. Ir it be ſaid that in France there is liberty of conſcience in part, it is alſo 
plain that while the hierarchy 18 ſtanding this liberty is falling, and that if ever it 
coms to pull down the hierarchy, it pulls down that monarchy alſo: wherfore the 
monarchy or hierarchy will be beforehand with it, if they ſee their true intereſt. 

11. Taz ultimat reſult in monarchy being that of one man, or of a few men, 
the national religion in monarchy may happen not to be the religion of the major 
part of the people; but the reſult in democracy being in the major part of the 
people, 1t cannot happen but that the national religion muſt be that of the major 
part of the people. e 

12. Tux major part of the people, being in matters of religion inabled to be their 
own leaders, will in ſuch caſes therfore have a public leading; or, being debar'd of 
their will in that particular, are debar'd of their liberty of conſcience. 

13. WHzRE the major part of the people is debar'd of their liberty by the minor, 
there is neither liberty of conſcience nor democracy, but ſpiritual or civil oligarchy, 

14. WHtRt the major part is not debar'd of their liberty of conſcience by the 
minor, there is a national religion. 

15. NATION A religion 1s either coercive, or not coercive. 

16. REL1G10N is not naturally ſubſervient to any corrupt or worldly intereſt, for 
which cauſe to bring it into ſubjection to intereſt it muſt be coercive. 

17. WHERE religion is coercive, or in ſubjection to intereſt, there it is not, or 
will not long continue to be the true religion. 

18. Wake religion is not coercive, nor under ſuhjection to any intereſt, there 
it either is (or has no obſtruction why it may not com to be) the true religion. 

19. ABSOLUTE monarchy pretends to infallibility in matters of religion, imploys 
not any that 1s not of its own faith, and puniſhes its apoſtats by death without 
mercy. 

20. REGULATED monarchy coms not much ſhort of the fame pretence ; but con- 
ſiſting of proprietors, and ſuch as if they diſſent have ofrentimes the means to defend 
themſelves, it dos not therfore always attain to the exerciſe of the like power. 

21. Demogracy pretends not to infallibility, but is in matters of religion no 
more than a ſeeker, not taking away from its people their liberty of contcience, 
but educating them, or ſo many of them as ihail like of it, in ſuch a manner or 
knowledge in divine things as may render them beſt able to make ute of their liberty 
of conſcience, which it performs by the national religion. | | 

22. NATIONAL religion, to be ſuch, mull have a national miniftry or clergy, 

23. THe clergy is either a landed or a ſtipendiated clergy. 

24. A LANDED clergy attaining to one third of the territory, is ariſtocracy; and 
therfore equally incompatible with abſolute monarchy, and with democracy: but 
to regulated monarchy for the moſt part is ſuch a ſupporter, as in that caſe it muy 
be truly enough ſaid, that NO BISHOP, NO KING. 

25. Tat ſoverainty of the prince in ablolute monarchy, and of the people in 
democracy, admitting not of any counterpoiſe, in each of thele the clergy ought 
not to be landed; the laborer nevertheleſs being worthy of his hire, they ought to be 
ſtipendiated, 


26. A cLErRGY well landed is to regulated monarchy a very great glory; and a 


clergy not well ſtipendiate d is to abſolute monarchy or to democracy as great an 
infamy. 
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27. A cLtrGy, whether landed or ſtipendiated, is either hierarchical or populas. 
28. A HIERARCHICAL clergy is a monarchical ordination; a popular Clergy re. 
ceives ordination from election by the people. 


FORM of Government (as to the religious part) being thus completed, is ſum'd up iu 
the three following Aphoriſms : 


29. ABSoLUTE monarchy (for the religious part of the form) conſiſts of a hie- 
rarchical clergy, and of an alcoran (or ſom book receiv'd in the nature of Scripture) 
interpretable by the prince only and his clergy, willingly permitting to them that 
are not capable of imployments a liberty of conſcience. 

20. RecuLaTED monarchy (for the religious part of the form) conſiſts of an 
ariſtocratical hierarchy, of the hturgy, and of the holy Scriptures (or ſom ſuch 
book receiv'd for a rule of faith) interpretable only by the clergy, not admitting 
liberty of conſcience, except thro mere neceſſity. | 

31. Democracy (tor the religious part of the form) conſiſts of a popular clergy, 
of the Scriptures (or ſom other book acknowleg'd divine) with a directory for the 
national religion, and a council for the equal maintenance both of the national rs. 
ligion, and of the liberty of conſcience.. | 


CHA FP. VIE 
Of Form in the Military Part. 


I, MAN may periſh by the ſword ; yet no man draws the ſword to peri, 
but to hve by it. 
2. Sq many ways as there are of living by the ſword, fo many ways there ate 
of a militia, 

3. Ir a prince be lord of the whole, or of two parts in three of the whole ter: 
ritory, and divides it into military farms at will and without rent, upon condition cf 
ſervice at their own charge in arms whenever he commands them, it is the ſword of 
an abfſolute monarchy, 

4. Ir the nobility, being lords of the whole or of two parts in three of the whoie 
territory, let their lands by good pennyworths to tenants at will, or by their leaſes 
bound at their commands by whom they live to ſerve in arms upon-pay, it is the 
ſword of a regulated monarchy. 

5. In countrys that have no infantry, or militia of free commoners, as in Fra 
and Poland, the nobility themſelves are a vaſt body of horfe, and the ſword of that 
monarchy. 

6. Ir a people, where there. neither is lord nor lords of the whole, nor of tuo 
parts in three of the whole territory, for the common defence of their liberty aud 
of their hvelihood, take their turns upon the guard or in arms, it is the {word of 
democracy. | | 

7. THERE is a fourth kind of militia, or of men living more immediatly by tie 
ſword, which are ſoldiers of fortune, or a mercenary army. 


8. AgzSOQLUTE 
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8. ArSOLUTE monarchy muſt be very well provided with court guards, or a Chap. VIII. 
mercenary army z otherwiſe its military farmers having no bar from becoming > es ar 
prietors, the monarchy it ſelf has no bar from changing into democracy. 


FORM of government (as to the military part) being thus completed, is ſum'd up in 
the three following aphoriſms : | 


9. In a regulated monarchy where there is an infantry, there needs not any mer- 
cenary army; and there the people live tolerably well. 

10. Ix a regulated monarchy where there is no infantry, but the nobility them- 
ſelves are a vaſt body of horſe, there muſt alſo be a mercenary infantry, and there 


the people are peaſai:ts or ſlaves. «ja 
11. TxERE is no ſuch thing in nature as any monarchy (whether abſolute or M 
regulated) ſubſiſting merely by a mercenary army, and without an infantry or Ca-- * 


ry planted upon the lands of the monarch, or of his whole nobility. 


TH AP; VIII. 
Of Form in the legal Part. 


1. I F juſtice be not the intereſt of a government, the interelt of that government "= 
will be its juſtice. | uf 

2: Ler equity or juſtice be what it will, yet if a man be to judg or reſolve in his - "ih 
own caſe, he reſolves upon his own intereſt, N 

3. Every. government, being not obnoxious to any ſuperior, reſolves in her "ud 
own caſe. | "1 

4. Tur ultimat reſult in every government is the law. in that government. ö 

5. In abſolute monarchy, the ultimat reſult is in the monarch. i 

6. In ariſtocracy, or regulated monarchy, the ultimat reſult is in the lords or 7 
perrs, or not without them. . 4 N 

7. Ix democracy the ultimat reſult is in the people. | 

8. Law in abſolute monarchy holds ſuch a diſproportion to natural equity, az 1 
the intereſt of one man to the intereſt of all mankind. mY 

9. Law.in ariſtocracy holds ſuch a diſproportton to natural equity, as the in- i 
tereſt of a few men to the intereſt of all mankind. | 

10. Law in democracy holds ſuch a diſproportion to natural equity, as the in- 
tereſt of a nation to the intereſt of all mankind. 

11. Ong government has much nearer approaches to natural equity than an- 
other; but in caſe natural equity and ſelf. preſervation com in competition, fo na- 
tural is ſelf-preſervation to every creature, that in that caſe no one government has 
any more regard to natural equity than another. 

- 12, A Man may devote himſelf to death or deſtruction to ſave a nation, but no 
nation will devote it ſelf to death or deſtruction to ſave mankind. 

13. MACHIAFEL is decry'd for ſaying, that no confideration is to be had of. 
what is juſt or injuſt, of what is merciful or cruel, of what is honorable or ignominious, 
tu caſe it be to ſave a ſtats, or is preſerve liberty; which as ta the manner of ex- 

preſſion 
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Chap. IX. preſſion is crudely ſpoken, But to imagin that a nation will devote it ſelf to death 
w——— or deſtrution any more upon faith given or an ingagement therto tending, than if 


there had bin no ſuch ingagement made or faith given, were not piety but folly, 

14. WHERSOEVER the power of making law is, there only is the power of inter. 
preting the law ſo made. 

15. Gop who has given his law to the ſoul of that man who ſhall voluntarily re. 
ceive it, is the only interpreter of his law to that ſoul; ſuch at leaſt is the Judg- 
ment of democracy. With abſolute monarchy, and with ariſtocracy, it is an innat 
maxim, That zhe people are to be deceiv'd in two things, their RELIGION and the; 
LAW; or that the church or themſelves are interpreters of all Scripture, as the 
prieſts were antiently of the S4y/s books. 


FORM of goverament (as to the legal part) being thus completed, is fum'd up in the 
bree following aphoriſms : 


16. ABSOLUTE monarchy (for the legal part of the form) conſiſts of ſuch laws az 
it pretends God has deliver'd or given the king and prieſts power to interpret; or it 
conſiſts of ſuch laws as the monarch ſhall or has choſen. | 

17. ARISTOCRACY (for the legal part of the form) conſiſts of ſuch laws as the 
nobility ſhall chuſe or have choſen; or of ſuch as the people ſhall chuſe or have 
choſen, provided they be agreed to by their lords, or by the king and their lords. 

18. Democracy (for the legal part of the form) conſiſts of ſuch laws as the 
. 4 with the advice of their council, or of the ſenat, ſhall chuſe or have 
cholen. | 


CHAP: Iz: 
Of Form in the judicial Part. 
1. ULTIPLICITY of laws, being a multiplicity of ſnares for the people, 


cauſes corruption of government. 

2. Pavciry of laws requires arbitrary power in courts, or judicatorys. 

2. A&BITRARY power (in reference to laws) is of three kinds. (1) In making, 
altering, abrogaring, or interpreting of laws, which belong to the ſoverain power. 
(2) In applying laws to caſes which are never any one like another, (3) In recon- 
ciling the laws among themſelves. | | 

4. TRrER& is no difficulty at all in judging of any caſe whatſoever according to 
natural equity, | | x 

5. ARBITRARY power makes any man a competent judg for his knowledge; but 
leaving him to his own intereſt, which oftentimes is contrary to juſtice, makes him 
alto an incompetent judg, in regard that he may be partial. | 

6. A PARTIALITY is the cauſe why laws pretend to abhor arbitrary power; 
neverthele!s, ſeeing that not one caſe is altogether like another, there mult in every 
zudicatory be ſom arbitrary power. | 
7. Pavciry of laws cauſes arbitrary power in applying them; and multiplicity 
of laws cauſes arbitrary power in reconciling and applying them too, 


8. ARBITRARY 
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* 


8. ABT RAR Y power where it can do no wrong, dos the greateſt right; be- Chap. 
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cauſe no law can ever be ſo fram'd, but that without arbitrary power it may do- 


wrong. . : 
9. ARBITRARY power, going upon the intereſt of one or of a few, makes not a 
jult judicatory. ; 
10. ARBITRARY power, going upon the intereſt of the whole people, makes a 
juſt judicatory. 
11. ALL judicatorys and laws, which have bin made by arbitra power, allow 
of the interpretation of arbitrary power, and acknowlege an eel Nom themſelves 


to it. 


12. Tnar law which leaves the leaſt arbitrary power to the judg or judicatory, 


is the moſt perfect law. 

13. Laws that are the feweſt, plaineſt, and briefeſt, leave the leaſt arbitrary 
power to the judg or judicatory ; and being a light to the people, make the moſt 
incorrupt government, 

14. Laws that are perplext, intricat, tedious, and voluminous, leave the greateſt 
arbitrary power to the judg or judicatory ; and raining ſnares on the people, make 
the moſt corrupt government. 

15. SEEING no law can be fo perfect as not to leave arbitrary power to the ju- 
dicatory, that is the beſt conſtitution of a judicatory where arbitrary power can do 


the leaſt hurt, and the worſt conſtitution of a judicatory is where arbitrary power 
can do the moſt ill. 


16. "ARBITRARY power in one judg dos the moſt, in a few judges dos leſs, and. 


in a multitude of judges dos the leaſt hurt. | 

17. Tux ultimat appeal from all inferior judicatorys is to ſom ſoverain judg or 
judicatory. 

18. Tur ultimat reſult in every government (as in abſolute monarchy, the mo- 


narch; in ariſtocracy, or ariſtocratical monarchy, the peers; in democracy, che 


popular aſſembly) is a ſoverain judg or judicatory that is arbitrary. 


iv, ARBITRARY power in judicatorys is not ſuch as makes no uſe of the law, 


but ſuch by which there is a right uſe to be made of the laws. 


20. THAT judicatory where the judg or judges are not obnoxious to partiality or 
privat intereſt, cannot make a wrong ule of power. 


21. Thar judicatory that cannot. make a wrong uſe of power, muſt make a 
right uſe of law. 


22. Every judicatory conſiſts of a judg or ſom judges without a jury, or of a. 
jury on the bench without any other judg or judges, . or of a judg or judges on the 


bench with a jury at the bar. 


FORM of government (as ſo the judicial part) being thus completed, is ſum'd up in 
the three following aphoriſmns, 


23. ABSOLUTE monarchy (for the judicial part of the form) admits not of any 
Jury, but is of ſom ſuch kind as a cadee or judg in a city, or as we ſay in a hundred, 


with an appeal to a cadaliſtar or a judg in a province, from whom alſo there lys: 


an appeal to the muphti, who is at the devotion of the grand /ignior or of the 
monarch, | 


24. ARISTOCRACY: 
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Chap. X. 


A SYSTEM OF POLITICS. 


24 Agio AcY or ariſtocratrical monarchy (for the judicial part of the form) 


may admit of a jury, fo it be at the bar only, and conſiſts of ſom ſuch kind as de- 


legats or ordinary judges, with an appeal to a houſe of peers; or ſom ſuch court, 
as the parlament at Paris, which was at the inſtitution in the reign of Hudu Caper, 
a parlament of ſoverain princes. i 

25. Democracy (for the judicial part of the form) is of ſom ſuch kind as a Jury 
on the bench in every tribe, conſiſting of thirty perſons or more annually eligible 
in one third part by the people of that tribe, with an appeal from thence to a judi- 
catory reſiding in the capital city of the like conſtitution, annually eligible in one 
third part out of the ſenat or the popular aſſembly, or out of both; from which 
alto there lys an appeal to the people, that is to the popular aſſembly. 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Adminiſtration of Government, or REASON OF STATE. 


1. S the matter of a ſhip or of a houſe is one thing, the form of a ſhip or of x 
houſe is another thing, and the adminiſtration or reaſon of a ſhip or of the 
houſe is a third thing; ſo the matter of a government or of a ſtate is one thing, the 
form of a government or of a ſtate is another, and the adminiſtration of a goyern- 
ment (which is what's properly and truly call'd reaſon of ſtate) is a third thing. 

2. THERE are thoſe who can play, and yet cannot pack the cards, and there are 
who can pack the cards, and yet cannot play. 

3. ApDMinisTRAT1ON of government, or reaſon of ſtate, to ſuch as propoſe to 
themſelves to play upon the ſquare, is one thing; and to ſuch as propoſe to them- 
{elves to pack the cards, 1s another. | 
4. REASON of ſtate is that in a kingdom or a commonwealth, which in a fa- 
mily is call'd THE MAIN CHANCE. 

5. Tut maſter of a family that either keeps himſelf up to his antient bounds, or 
increaſes his ſtock, looks very well to the main chance, at leaſt if his play be upon 
the ſquare, that is, upon his own abilitys, or good fortune, or the laws ; but if it 
were not upon the ſquare, yet an eſtate however gotten, is not for that a leſs eſtate 
in it ſelf, nor leſs deſcending by the law to his ſucceſſors. 

6. Ir a people thro their own induſtry, or the prodigality of their lords, com to 
acquire liberty; if a few by their induſtry, or thro the fully or flothfulneſs of the 
people, com to eat them out, and make themſelves lords; if one lord by his power 
or his virtue, or thro their neceſſity, their wiſdom, or their folly, can overtop the 
reſt of these lords, and make himſelf king, all this was fair $6 and upon the 
ſquare. 

7. REASON of ſtate, if we ſpeak of it as fair play, is foren or domeſtic. 

8. K E ASON of ſtate, which is foren, conſiſts in balancing foren princes and 
ſtates in tuch a manner, as you may gain upon them, or at leaſt that they may not 
gain upon you. 

9. REASON of ſtate, which is domeſtic, is the adminiſtration of a government 
being not ufurp'd) according to the foundation and ſuperſtructures of the ſame it 
they Le good, 0: ſo as not being good that they may be mended, or ſo as being 
£00d or b.d they may be alter'd; or, the government being uſurp'd, the roy of 

| | ſtate 
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ate then is the way and means wherby ſuch uſurpation may be made good or 
maintain'd. 

10. RE ASON of ſtate, in a democracy which is rightly founded and rightly 
order'd, is a thing of great facility, whether in a foren or in a domeſtic relation. 
In a foren, becauſe one good democracy, weighing two or three of the greateſt 
princes, will eaſily give the balance abroad at its pleaſure; in a domeſtic, becauſe 
ir conſiſts not of any more than giving ſuch a ſtop in accumulation that the ſtate 
coms not to be monarchical : which one reaſon of ſtate being made good, all the 
reſt gos well; and which one reaſon of ſtate being neglected, all the reſt coms in 
time to infallible ruin. 

11. Reasow of ſtate in a democracy, which is not right in its foundations, may 
fouriſh abroad, and be one: but at home will languiſh or be two reaſons of ſtate, 
that is, the reaſon of the ſtate or orders of the nobility, which 15 to lord it over the 
people; and the reaſon of the popular ſtate or order, which is to bring the common- 
wealth to equality: which two reaſons of ſtate, being irreconcilable, will exercitc 
themſelves againſt one another, firit by diſputes, then by plots, till it coms at laft 
to open violence, and ſo to the utter ruin of the commonwealth, as it happen'd in 
Rome. 

12. RraAsoOx of ſtate in an abſolute monarchy (whether foren or domeſtic) is but 
chreefold; as firſt to keep its military farmers or ſimariots to the firſt inſtitution; 
next to cut him that grows any thing above his due ſtature, or lifts up his head 
above the reit, by ſo much the ſhorter; and laſt of all, to keep its arms in 
exerciſe, 

13. Ix ariſtocratical monarchy reaſon of ſtate (as to the whole) is but one thing, 
that is, to preſerve the counterpoiſe of the king and the two, or the three, or the 
four eſtates : for in ſom countrys, as in Poland, there are but two eſtates, the clergy 
and the nobility ; in others, as in Sweden, there are four, the nobility, the gentry, 
the clergy, and the commons: in molt others there are but three, the lords ſpiritual, 
the lords temporal, and the commons. 1 

14. In ariſtocratical monarchy reaſon of ſtate (as to the parts) is a multifarious 
thing, every ſtate having its peculiar reaſon of ſtate, and the king allo his reaſon of 
ſtate: with the King it is to balance the nobility, that he may hold them under; 
reaſon of ſtate with the nobility is to balance the king, leſt he ſhould grow abſolute ; 
realon of ſtate both with the king and the nobility is to keep down the people; and 
rcaſon of ſtate with the people is to drive at their liberty. _ 

15. In forms that are pure, or in governments that have no more than an abſolute 
prince or one ſtate, as ablolute monarchy and equal or pure democracy, there is 
but one reaſon of ſtate, and that is to preſerve the form intire. In forms that are 
mx'd (as in an inequal-commonwealth where there are two eltates, and in ariſto- 
cratical monarchy where there 1s a king and two if not three eftates) there are ſo 
many reaſons of itate to break the form, that there has not bin any inequal com— 
monwealth which either the people have not brought to democracy, or the nobility 
to monarchy. And ſcarce was there any ariſtocratical monarchy, where (to om1t 
che wars of the nobility with their king, or among themſelves) the people have not 
driven out their king, or wher: the king has not brought the people into Nlavery. 
Ariſtocratical monarchy is the true theatre of expedient-mongers and ſtate- em- 
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perics, or the deep waters wherin that Leviathan the miniſter of ſtate tales his 


paſtime, 
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Chap. X. 16. Tur complaint that the wiſdom of all theſe latter times in princes affairs con. 

L—— ſiſts rather in fine deliverys and ſhiftings of dangers or miſchiefs when they are near, 
than in ſolid and grounded courſes to keep them off, is a complaint in the ſtreets ot 
ariftocratical monarchy : and not to be remedy'd, becauſe the nobility being no: 
broken, the king is in danger, and the nobility being broken, the monarchy i; 
ruin'd. 

15. Ax abſurdity in the form of the government (as that in a monarchy there may 
be two monarchs) ſhoots out into a miſchief in the adminiſtration, or {om wicked. 
neſs in the reaſon of ſtate, as in RomvLus's killing of Remus, and the monſtrou; 
allaſlinations of the Roman emperors, 

18. UsUugPaT10N of government is a ſurfeit that converts the beſt arts into tlic 
worlt: Nemo unquam imperium flagitio acquiſitum bonts artibus exercuit. 

19. As in the privation of virtue, and in beggery, men are ſharks or robbers, 
and the reaſun of their way of living is quite contrary to thoſe of thrift; fo in the 
privation of government, as in anarchy, oligarchy, or tyranny, that which iz 
reaſon of ſtate with them is directly oppoſit to that which is truly ſo: whence are 
all thoſe black maxims ſet down by ſom politicians, particularly Macniavei in 
his prince, and which are condemn'd to the fire even by them who, if they liy' 
otherwiſe, might blow their fingers. L 

20. Wu E the government from a true foundation riſes up into proper ſuper. 
ſtructures or form, the reaſon of ſtate is right and ſtreight ; but give our politician 
peace when you pleaſe, it your houſe ſtands awry, your props do not ſtand upright, 

21. TAKE a jugler, and commend his tricks never ſo much, yet if in ſo doing 
you ſhew his tricks you ſpoil him; which has bin and is to be confeſs'd of Ma- 
CHIAVEL. | 

22, CoRRUPTION in government is to be read and conſider'd in Macniaver, a: 
diſeaſes in a man's body are to be read and conſider'd in HipeocRATEs. 

23. NEITHER HippockaTes nor MaACHIAVEL introduc'd diſeaſes into man'; 
| body, nor corruption into government, which were before their times; and l[eeins; 
they do bur diſcover them, it muſt be confeſt that ſo much as they have don tend: 
not to the increaſe but the cure of them, which is the truth of theſe two authors. 


rtr t 


Is NM S8. 


Obſequium amicos, veritas odium parit. Terent. 


I. HE errors and ſufferings of the people are from their governors. 
2. Wu the foundation of a government coms to be chang'd, and 
the governors change not the ſuperſtructures accordingly, the people 
becom miſerable. 


3. Tye monarchy of England was not a government by arms, but a government 
by laws, tho impertect or ineffectual laws. 


4. Tux later governments in Exgland ſince the death of the king, have bin go- 
vernments by arms. 
g. Tus people cannot ſee, but they can feel. 


6. Tur people having felt the difference between a government by laws and a 
government by arms, will always deſire the government by laws, and abhor that of 
arms, 

7. WHERE the ſpirit of the people is impatient of a government by arms, and 
delirous of a government by laws, there the ſpirit of the people is not unfit to be 
truſted with their liberty. 


8. Tus ſpirit of the people of England, not truſted with their liberty, drives at 
the reſtitution of monarchy by blood and violence. 

9. Tat ſpirit of the people of England, truſted with their liberty, if the form 
be ſufficient, can never ſet up a king; and if the form be inſufficient (as a parla- 
ment with a council in the intervals, or two aſſemblys coordinat) will ſet up a 
king without blood or violence. 


10. To light upon a good man, may be in chance; but to be ſure of an aſſembly 
of good men, is not in prudence. 

11. WHERE the ſecurity is no more than perſonal, there may be a good monarch, 
but can be no good commonwealth. | 

12. Tye neceſſary action or uſe of each thing is from the nature of the form. 

13. WHERE the ſecurity is in the perſons, the government makes good men 
evil; where the ſecurity is in the form, the government makes evil men good. 

14. AssEMRL xs legitimatly elected by the people, are that only party which can 
govern without an army. 1 . 

15. Nor the party which cannot govern without an army, but the party which 
can govern without an army, is the refin'd party, as to this intent and purpole truly 
rehn'd; that is, by popular election, according to the precept of Moss, and the 
rule of Scripture : Take ye wiſe men, and underſtanding, and known among your tribes, 
and I will make them rulers over vor. | 

16. Tas people are deceiv'd by names, but not by things. 


Q q4q 2 ; 17. WHERE 
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| public leading. 


POLITICAL APHORISMS. 


t7. Warr there is a well-order'd commonwealth, the people are general 
ſattsfy'd. 

18. Wurkr the people are generally diſſatisfy'd, there is no commonwealth, 

19. Tux partys in England declaring for a commonwealth, hold every one c! 
them ſomething that 1s inconſiſtent with a commonwealth. 

20. To hold that the government may be manag'd by a few, or by a party 
inconſiſtent with a commonwealth z except in a ſituation like that of Venice. 

21. To hold that there can be any national religion or miniſtry without pub: 
indowment and inſpection of the magiſtracy, or any government without a n 
tional religion or miniſtry, is inconſiſtent with a commonwealth. 

22. To hold that there may be liberty, and not liberty of conſcience, is inc; 
ſiſtent with a commonwealth that has the liberty of her own conlcience, or chat, 
not Popiſh. 

23. WnreRs civil liberty is intire, it includes liberty of conſcience. 

24. Wur Rx liberty of conſcience is intire, it includes civil liberty. 

25. Erne liberty of conſcience can have no ſecurity at all, or under popular 
government it mult have the greateſt ſecurity. 

26. To hold that a government may be introduc'd by a little at once, is to wave 
prudence, and commit things to chance. 

27. To hold that the wiſdom of God in the formation of a houſe or of a govern. 
ment, gos not univerſally upon natural principles, is inconſiſtent with Scripture, 

28. To hold that the wiſdom of man in the formation of a houſe, or of a go- 
vernment, may go upon ſupernatural principles, is inconſiſtent with a common- 
wealth, and as if one ſhould ſay, God ordain'd the temple, therfore it was not 
built by maſons; he ordain'd the ſnuffers, therfore they were not made by a 
i{mith. _ 

29. To hold that hirelings (as they are term'd by ſom) or an indow'd miniſtry. 
ought to be remoy'd out of the church, is inconſiſtent with a commonwealth, | 

30. NATURE is of GOD. | 

31. SOM part in every religion is natural. 

22. A UNIVERSAL effect demonſtrats a univerſal cauſe. 

33. A UNIVERSAL caule is not ſo much natural, as it is nature it ſelf. 

34. Every man, either to his terror or conſolation, has ſom ſenſe of religion. 

25. May may rather be defin'd a religious than a rational creature; in regard 
that in other creatures there may be ſomthing of reaſon, but there is nothing o 
religion. 

36. GOVERNMENT is of human prudence, and human prudence 1s adequat tv 
man's nature. 

37. Tux prudence or government that is regardleſs of religion, is not acequa! 
nor ſatisfactory to man's nature. | 

38. Wien the government is not adequat or ſatisfactory to man's nature, it cer 
never be quiet or perfect. 

29. Tur major part of mankind gives itſelf up in the matter of religion to i! 


$4 


40. Ina there may be a public leading, there muſt be a national religion. | 
41. Wenk the minor part takes away the national religion, there the 11:07 
part is depriv'd of liberty of conſcience by the minor. 


POLITICAL APHORISMS: 


42. Wurgr the major part is depriv'd of liberty of conſcience by the minor, 
there they will deprive the minor of that liberty of conſcience which they might 
otherwile injoy. 

43. In 1/rael there was an indow'd clergy or prieſthood, and a national religion 
under inſpection of the magiſtrat : whence the Chriſtians in apoſtolic times, de- 
fraying their own miniſtry, could have liberty of conſcience ; wheras if the Chri- 
ſtians by going about to take away tithes, and aboliſh the national religion, had 


indeavor'd to violat the confciences of the unconverted Jews, theſe being far 


greater in number, mult needs have taken away the liberty of conſcience from the 


Chriſtians. | 
44. PAUL in Athens could freely and undiſturbedly convert Dion ys1vs and 
others; therfore in Athens there was liberty of conſcience : but if Paul and his 


converts had gon about to drive hirelings, or an indow'd prieſthood or clergy out. 


of that church, who ſees not that the Athenians would have driven Paul and his 
converts out of Athens ? | 
45. THAT there may be liberty of conſcience, there mult be a national religion. 
46.. Tuar there may be a national religion, there mult be an indowed clergy. 
47. COMMONWEALTHS have had three ways of union. As the Athenians, by 
bringing their confederats to ſubjection: as the united provinces by an equal league: 


or as the Romans by an inequal league. The firſt way is tyrannical. In the, 


ſecond, one commonwealth under the league is no more than another, and each 


one as to herſelf has a negative: which kind of union is not only obſtructive, but 


tends (as we have ſeen. both in Holland and Switzerland) towards diviſion. la the 
third way, the commonwealth uniting other commonwealths, retains to her ſelf the 
leading of the whole league, leaving to each of the reſt her own laws, and her own 
uberty. 

48. TII a commonwealth be firſt fram'd, how ſuch a commonwealth ſhould 
make an effectual union with another nation, is not poſſible to be ſzen. 

49. Taz new, unpractis'd, and heretofore unheard union (as it is vulgar!y 
{poken) with Scotland, by uniting deputys of divers nations, not in a council apar 


; 
4 


or by way of ſtates general, as in the united provinces, but in the ſtanding counci.s 


. . . * I 
of ſom one commonwealth in the league, is deſtructive to liberty both in Z1g/244 


and in Scotland. 


50. Ir the commonwealth of England receives deputys from Scotland in a greater 
number than that of her own, ſhe receives law from a foren intereſt, and ſo 1c1-s her 
own liberty. 

51. Ir Scotland be receiv'd in an equal number, it obſtructs the freedom of both, 
or occaſions war or diſſenſion. | 

52. Ir Scotland be receiv'd in an inferior number, ſhe receives law from Enya, 
and to loſes her liberty. The like is underitood of Ireland. 

53. WarRas a well-orderd commonwea!ith ſhould give the balance to her con- 
federats, and ot receive it from them; the councils in which divers cthers are 
thus united, tho in a far inferior number of deputys, yet if theſe ly in walt, or lay 
their heads together, may be over-rul'd, obſtructed, or overbalanc'd by toren 
antere{ls, | 

54. WHERE countrys are divers in their laws, and yet are to receive laws one 
from the other, neither the commonwealth giving law, knows what to ; v2, nor th 
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commonwealth receiving law, underſtands what ſhe receives: in which caſe th. 
union returns to force or confuſion. 

55. Tux beſt way of holding a nation different or not different in laws, is the 
Roman, that is, by way of province. 

56. A pROviNCE, eſpecially if ſhe has ſtrong holds, may, by defraying of 4 
ſmall guard, be kept to a juſt league, and for the reſt injoy her own laws, her ow; 

overnment, and her perfect liberty. Other ways of union will be found more 
chargeable, and leſs effectual, on both ſides : for if England has no army in geg“. 
land, Scotland will receive no law from England; and if England has an army there, 
her hold conſiſts not in the union, but in the force. The like is to be underſtood 
of Ireland. ; 

57. Ir a country be very ſmall, and not able to ſubſiſt of it ſelf, as ales, it may 
be ſafely united and held: but the advantage that Males has in a participation of 
all magiſtracys and offices, is not that which England is able to afford to ſuch a 
country as Scotland, without ſubjecting her neck to the yoke. | 

58. Tre order of a commonwealth requires, that it conſiſts, firſt of a civil, 
ſecondly, of a religious; thirdly, of a military; and fourthly, of a provincial 
part. The manner of uniting provinces or different nations, pertains to the lat 

art; and in the formation of a commonwealth, to begin with that firſt, which i; 
naturally laſt, is to invert the order, and by conſequence the commonwealth it ſelt, 
which indeed is nothing but order. 

59. Wurkk there can be any other government, there can be no common- 
wealth. 

60. WHERE there can be a commonwealth, what tumults ſoever there happen, 
and which ſoever prevail, there can be no other government; that is to ſay, with- 
out foren invaſion, which throout I mult be underſtood to except. 

61. Ir Sir GrokcE Boorz had prevaild, he mult either have introduc'd a com- 
monwealth, or have reſtor'd the king. 

62. IF the king were reſtor'd, he muſt either govern by an army, or by par- 


Jaments. | 


63. A KING governing now in England by an army, would for the ſame cauſes 
find the ſame effects with the late protector. 

64. A KING governing now in England by parlaments, would find the nobility 
of no effect at all. 

65. A PARLAMENT, where the nobility is of no effect at all, is a mere popular 
council. | 

66. A MERE popular council will never receive law from a king. 

67. A MERE popular council giving law to a king, becoms therby a democracy, 
or equal commonwealth ; or the difference is no greater than in the imperfection ot 
the form. | | | 

68. A COMMONWEALTH or democracy to be perfect in the form, muſt conſiſt 
eſpecially of ſuch an aſſembly, the reſult wherof can go upon no intereſt whac- 
{oever, but that only which 1s the common intereſt of the whole people, 

6). Ax aſſembly conſiſting of a few, may go upon the intereſt of one man, as 2 
king; or upon the intereſt of one party, as that of divines, lawyers, and the like; 
or the intereſt of themſelves, and the perpetuation of their government. 


70. Tar 


POLITICAL APHORI SMS. 


50. Tae popular aſſembly in a commonwealth may conſiſt of too few, but can 
never conſiſt of too many. 

71. Iv every commonwealth there has bin a popular aſſembly. This in Iſrael at 
leaſt conſiſted of twenty-four thouſand, upon a monthly rotation. In Athens, La- 
cedemon, Rome, it conſiſted of the whole citizens, that is, of all ſuch as had a right 
in the commonwealth, whether they inhabited in city or country. In Venice it con- 
fiſts of about two thouſand. In the province of Holland only, which contains 
eighteen or nineteen ſoveraintys, the popular or reſolving aſſemblys conſiſt at leaſt 
of five hundred perlons : theſe in the whole union, may amount to five or ſix thou- 
ſand ; in Switzerland I believe they com to a greater number. And the moſt of 
theſe aſſemblys have bin perperually extant. : 

72. Ir the popular aſſembly conſiſts of ſo few, and fo eminent perſons as are 
capable of any orderly debate, it is good for nothing but to deſtroy the common- 
wealth. 

73. Ir the popular aſſembly conſiſts of ſo many, and for the greater part of ſo 
mean perſons as are not capable of debate, there muſt be a ſenat to help this defect. 

74. Tus reaſon of the ſenat is, that a popular aſſembly rightly conſtituted, is 
not capable of any prudent debate. 

75. Tue reaſon of the popular aſſembly is, that a ſenat rightly conſtituted for 
debate, muſt conſiſt of ſo fe and eminent perſons, that if they have the reſult too, 
they will not reſolve according to the intereſt of the people, but according to the 
intereſt of themſelves. | 

76. A FOPULAk aſſembly without a ſenat cannot be wile. 

77. A SENAT without a popular aſſembly will not be honeſt. 

78. Tus ſenat and the popular aſſembly being once rightly conſtituted, the reſt 
of the commonwealth will conſtitute itſelf. 

79. Tas Yenetians having ſlain divers of their dukes for their tyranny, and 
being aſſembl'd by ſuch numbers in their great council 2s were naturally incapable 
of debate, pitch'd upon thirty gentlemen who were call'd pregatz, in that they were 
pray'd to go apart, and, debating upon the enigence of the commonwealth, to pro- 
poſe as they thought good to the great council: and from thence firſt aroſe the 
ſenat of Venice (to this day calPd the pregati) and the great council, that is, the ſenat 
and the popular aſſembly of Venice. And from theſe two aroſe all thoſe admirable 
orders of that commonwealth. 

80. THar a people of themſelves ſhould have ſuch an underſtanding as when 
they of Venice did inſtitute their pregati or ſenat, is rare, 

8 1. Tnar a ſenat or council of governors having ſupreme power, fiou'd in- 
ſtitute a popular aſſembly, and propoſe to it, tho in all reaſon it be the far more 
tacil and practicable, is that which 1s rarer. 

82. Tr: diffuſive body of the people is not in a natural capacity of judging ; 
tor which cauſe the whole judgment and power of the diffuſive body of the people 
mult be intirely and abſolutely in their collective bodys, aſſemblys or repretentatives, 
vr there can be no commonwealth. | 

83. To declare that aſſemblys or repreſentatives of the people have power in ſora 
things, and in others not, is to make the diffuſive body, which. is in a natural in- 
Capacity of judging, to be in a political capacity of judging. 

84. To bring a natural incapacity of judging to a political capacity of judging, 
3 to introduce government. To bring a natural incapacity of judg.ng to 5 80 
collective 
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collective or political capacity of judging, as yet neceſſarily mult retain the intere(: 
of the diffuſive body, is to introduce the beſt kind of government, But to lay any 
appeal whatſoever from a political capacity of judging, to a natural incapacity of 
judging, is to fruſtrat all government, and to introduce anarchy. Nor is anarchy, 
whether impos'd or obtruded by the legiſlator firſt, or by the people, or their de. 
magogs or incendiarys afterwards, of any other kind whatſoever than of this only, 

85. To make principles or fundamentals, belongs not to men, to nations, nor 
to human laws. To build upon ſuch principles or fundamentals as are apparent; 
laid by Gop in the inevitable neceſſity or law of nature, is that which truly apner. 
tains to men, to nations, and to human laws. To make any other fundamentals. 
and then build upon them, is to build caſtles in the air. 

86. WHATEVER is violent, is not ſecure nor durable; whatever is ſecure and 
durable, is natural. 

87. GoveERNMENT in the whole people, tho the major part were difaffete(. 
mult be ſecure and durable, becauſe it waves force, to found it ſelf upon natuse. 

88. GovERNMENT in a party, tho all of theſe were well affected, muſt be i 
ſecure and tranſitory, becauſe it waves nature, to found itſelf upon force. | 

89. CoMMONWEALTHS, of all other governments, are more eſpecially for the pre. 
ſervation, not for the deſtruction, of mankind. 

90. CommMonwEALTHs, that have bin given to cut off their diſeas'd limbs 
Florence) have brought themſelves to impotence and ruin. Commonwealths tha 
have bin given to healing their diſeas'd limbs (as Venice) have bin healthful and 
flouriſhing. | 

91. ATHENS under the oligarchy of four hundred, was infinitly more afflicted 
and torn with diſtraction, blood and animoſity of partys, than is England; yet by 
introduction of a ſenat of four hundred, and a popular aſſembly of five thouſand, 
did therupon, ſo ſuddenly as if it had been a charm, recover might and glory. See 
the eighth book of Tuucvvines; A ſlory in theſe times moſt neceſſary to be conſider d, 

92. To leave our ſelves and poſterity to a farther purchaſe in blood or ſweat of 
that which we may preſently poſſeſs, injoy, and hereafter bequeath to polterity in 
peace and glory, is inhuman and impious. 

93. As certainly and ſuddenly as a good ſtate of health diſpels the peeviſhne!s 
and peril of ſickneſs, dos a good ſtate of government the animoſity and danger of 
Partys. 

94. Tur frame of a commonwealth having firſt bin propos'd and conſider'd, ex- 
pedients (in caſe ſuch ſhould be found neceſſary for the ſafe, effectual, and perfect 
introduction of the ſame) may with ſom aim be apply'd or fitted; as to a houtr, 
hen the model is refolv'd upon, we fit ſcaffolds in building. But firſt to reſolve 
upon expedients, and then to fit to them the frame of a commonwealth, is as H one 
ſaould ſet up props, and then build a houſe to lean upon them. 

95. As the chief expedients in the building of a houſe are axes and hammers; ſo 
the chief expedient in the building of a government, is a ſtanding army. . 

96. As the houſe which, being built, will not ſtand without the perpetual none 
or uſe of axes and hammers, is imperfect; ſo is the government which, being 
torm'd, cannot ſupport it ſelf without the perpetual uſe of a ſtanding army. _ 
97. WE the civil and religious parts of a commonwealth are forming, these 
is a neceſſity that ſhe ſhould be ſupported by an army ; but when the military and 
provincial parts are rightly form'd, ſhe can have no farther uſe of any other arm! 

Whertore 
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Wherfore at this point, and not till then, her armys are by the practice of common- 
wealths, upon lighter occaſions, to have half pay for life, and to be diſbanded. 

98. WHERE there is a ſtanding army, and not a form'd government, there the 
army of neceſſity will have dictatorian power. 

99. Wager an army ſubſiſts upon the pay or riches of a ſingle perſon, or of a 
nobility, that army is always monarchical. Where an army ſubſiſts not by the 
riches of a ſingle perſon, nor of a nobility, that army is always popular. 

100. Tat Engliſh armys are popular armys. 

101. WHERE armys are popular, and exerciſe dictatorian power in depoſing 
ſingle perſons, and monarchical aſſemblys, there can be no greater, nor needs any 
other expedient for the introduction of a commonwealth. Nevertheleſs to this may 
be added ſom ſuch moderat qualifications as may prune the commonwealth, not 
lop off her branches. Whom theſe will not ſatisfy, it is not a commonwealth, but 
a party, that can. | 

102. IF the late king had freely permitted to the people the exerciſe of the power 
inevitably devolv'd upon them by the change of the balance, he had not bin de- 
ſtroy'd. If either of the late ſingle perſons had brought the people into an orderly 
exerciſe of the power devolv'd upon them, he had bin great. What party ſoever 
ſhall hinder the people from the exerciſe of the power devolv'd upon them, ſhall be 
certainly ruin'd : who or what party ſoever ſhall introduce the people into the due 
and orderly exerciſe of the power devoly'd upon them, ſhall be forthwith ſecure and 
famous for ever. | 

103. A Max uſes, nouriſhes, and cheriſhes his body, without underſtanding it 
but he that made the body underſtood it. | 

104. Tus reaſon why the nations that have commonwealths, uſe them ſo well, 
and cheriſh them ſo much, and yet that ſo few nations have commonwealths, is, 
That in uſing a commonwealth, it is not neceſſary it ſhould be underſtood ; but in 
making a commonwealth, that it be underſtood, 1s of abſolute neceſſity. Caput 
reipublice eſt noſſe rempub. Cicero. | 

105. As the natural body of a Chriſtian or Saint can be no other for the frame, 
than ſuch as has bin the natural body of an aelit or of a Heathen ; fo the po- 
litical bodys, or civil governments of Chriſtians or Saints can be no other, for the 
frame, than ſuch as have bin the political bodys or civil governments of the 1/raelits, 
or of the Heathens. 

106. IT ſhall be as ſoon found when and where the foul of a man was in the 
body of a beaſt, as when or where the ſoul or freedom natural to democracy, was 
in any other form than that only of a ſenat, and an aſſembly of the people. 

107. In thoſe things wherin, and fo far as art is directed or limited by the nature 
of her materials, it is in art as in nature, 

108. Thar democracy, or equal government by the people, conſiſt of an 
aſſembly of the people, and a ſenat, is that wherby art is altogether directed, limited, 
and neceſſitated by the nature of her materials. 

109. As the ſoul of man can never be in the body of a beaſt, unleſs Gon make 
a new creation; ſo neither the ſoul or freedom natural to democracy in any other 
torm whatloever, than that only of a ſenat and a popular aſſembly. 

110. Tat right conſtitution, coherence, and proper ſymmetry of a form of go- 
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111. Reasov is of two parts; invention, and judgment, 
112, JUDGMENT is molt perfect in an aſſembly. 

113. INVENTION is moſt perfect in one man. 3 : 
114. Is one man, judgment wants the ftrength which is in a multitude of coun. 


115. In a multitude of counſillors, invention is none at all. | 

116. Tyro the defect of invention, the wiſeſt afſemblys in the formation or re- 
formation of government, have pitch'd upon a ſole legiſlator. 

117. Ir is not below the dignity of the greateſt aſſembly, but according to the 
practice of the beſt commonwealths, to admit of any one man that is able to propoſe 
to them, for the good of his country. 

118. To the making of a well order'd commonwealth, there gos little more 
of pains or charge, or work without doors, than the eſtabliſhment of an equal or 
apt diviſion of the territory, and the propoſing of ſuch election to the diviſions ſo 
made, as from an equal foundation may raiſe _ ſuperſtructures; the reſt being 
but paper-work, is as ſoon don, as ſaid or voted. 

119. Warn ſuch elections are propos'd, as being made by the people, muſt 
needs produce a well order'd ſenat and popular aſſembly, and the people (who, as 
we have already found by experience, ſtick not at the like work) elect accordingly ; 
there not the propoſers of any power in themſelves, but the whole poopie by their 
PR and natural right and power, do inſtitute and ordain their whole common- 
wealth. - 

120. Tart higheſt earthly felicity that a people can aſk, or Gop can give, is an 
equal and well-order'd commonwealth. Such a one among the I/raehts, was the 
reign of Gop ; and ſuch a one (for the ſame reaſon) may be among Chriſtians the 
reign of Che ist, tho not every one in the Chriſtian commonwealth ſhould be any 
more a Chriſtian indeed, than every one in the Jraelitiſ commonwealth was an 
Ifraelit indeed. | | 


Seven Models of a Commonwealth: 


O R, 


BRIEF DIRECTIONS 


SHEWING 


How a fit and perfect Model of Popular Government may be 
made, found, or underſtood, 


HERE is nothing more apparent, than that this nation is greatly diſquieted and 

lex d thro a complication of two cauſes : the one, that the preſent ſtate therof 

is not capable of any other form than that only of a popular government; the 

other, that they are too few who underſtand what is the form or model naturally neceſſary 

to a popular government, or what is requir'd in that form or prudence for the filting of 

it to the uſe of this nation. For theſe infirmitys I ſhall offer ſom remedy by a brief diſ- 
courſe or direction conſiſting of two parts. | | 

THE firſt ſhewing thoſe forms or models of popular government, or of commonwealths, 

wwhich have bin hitherto extant, whether fit or unfit for the preſent ſtate of this nation: 

the ſecond, ſhewing a model or form of popular government fitted to the preſent ſtate of 

this nation. In the firſt part I ſhall propoſe ſeven models roughly and generally: in the 

ſecond, one, but more particularly and exattly. 


THE FIRST FART, 


- 


71 N every frame of government, either the form muſt be fitted to the property as it 

ſtands, and this is only pratticable in this nation; or the property muſt be alter d 
and fitted to the frame, which without force has bin ſomtimes, but very ſeldom, prac- 
ticable in any other nation. Nevertheleſs, for the better knowlege of the one way, it 
will be beſt to propoſe in both ways. 
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492 | DIVERS MODELS 


THE 


FITIKSEZF. MODE L 


O F 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT 
P R * 89D. 


The Commonwealth of Iſrael. 


H.A.T the nobility, the gentry, and the people, be perſuaded to give up 
their whole lands to the commonwealth, | 

Tuar if the whole people ſhall ſo give up their lands, they be divided into 
twelve equal precincts, eall'd tribes. | 

THarT the man of greateſt quality in every tribe have about ten thouſand” pounds 
a year given to him and his heirs, with the hereditary dignity of prince of his tribe, 

THarT ſom ten other men of the next quality under the prince in every tribe, 
have about two thouſand pounds a year in the ſame given to each of them and their 
heirs, with the hereditary dignity of patriarchs, or chief of the fathers. 

THAT the remaining part of the lands, except forty-eight citys and their ſuburbs, 
be diſtributed to the whole people equally by lots. 

THAT it be not lawful for any prince, patriarch, or other, to fell or alienat his 
land, or any part. therof, in ſuch manner, but that upon every fiftieth year, being 
for this cauſe a year of jubile, all lands within that compaſs ſold or alienated return 
to the antient poſſeſſors or lawful heirs. 

Trar there be one other tribe added to the twelve; that this tribe ſo added be 
not local, nor ſuffer'd to have any lands at all, except the forty-eight citys above 
reſery*d, with their ſuburbs, that is with a quantity of land to each of them, being 
in depth two thouſand cubits round. That theſe be ſettl'd upon them and their 
heirs tor ever, beſides the annual tithe of the whole territory, and a piece of mony 
every year upon every head under the notion of an offering, in regard that other 
offerings are now unlawful; and that this tribe conſiſt of clergy, having one he- 
reditary archbiſhop, or-high prieſt, for the head and prince of their tribe. 

THAT there be no other law than that of the word of God only; and that tho 
clergy being beſt ſkill'd in this law, be eligible into all courts of juſtice, all mag!- 
ſtracys and offices whatſoever: 

Tuær the prince of a tribe, together with one or more courts, conſiſting of 
twenty-three judges elected by the people of that tribe for life, be the government 
of the ſame. = 

THAN 


OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


Tnar the people of twelve local diviſions take by the ballot wiſe men and under-. 


ſtanding among their tribes, and of theſe conſtitute a ſenat for the whole common. 
wealth conſiſting of ſeventy elders for life. 


Fnar every local tribe monthly ele& two thouſand of their own number; and 
that theſe elections amounting in all to four and twenty thouſand, aſſemble at the 
metropolis or capital city, and be the monthly repreſentative of the people. 


'THarT the ſenat be a ſtanding judicatory of appeal from all other courts, with 
wer to ſhew the ſentence of the laws of God. hel hs 


Taar beſides the law of God, whatever ſhall be propos'd by the ſeventy elders, 
and reſolv d by the monthly repreſentative of the people, be the law of the land. 
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T\HAT there be a king without guards. 

THrarT the word or command of this king be the law. 
Tzar this king ſtirring out of his palace, it may be lawful for any man to ſlay 
him, | 


IN this model there wants but ſecurity, ibat while the people are diſpersd the king. 
can gather no army, to demonſtrat, that either the people muſt be free, or the king & 


priſoner „ 


A THIRD MODEL 


QF A. 


CO MMONWE ALT H 


neee. 


The Gommunwealth of Sparta. 


THAT the nobility, the gentry, and the people, having upon perſuaſion 
given up their lands to the public, the whole territory be divided into one 
Hundred thouſand equal lots, and two more, being each of ten thouſand acres. 
Tnar the inferior lots be diſtributed to the people. 
Inar every man poſſeſſing a lot, be a citizen. 
; THAT 
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Tuar the reſt, except only the children of citizens, be ſervants to, and 
tillers of the ground for the citizens. 

TH#ar there be no profeſs'd ſtudents. 

Tnar no citizen exerciſe any trade but that of arms only; and that the uſe of 
mony, except it be made of iron, be wholly baniſn'd. 

THar there be two Kings hereditary : that each of them poſſeſs one of thoſe lots 
of ten thouſand acres. 

THrar they be preſidents of the ſenat, with ſingle votes; and that in war they 
have the leading of the armys. 

THaT there be a ſenat conſiſting, beſides the kings, of twenty-eight ſenators, 
elected for life by the people. 

THAT whatever be propos'd by this ſenat to the whole people, or any ten thou- 
ſand of them, and ſhall be reſolv'd by the ſame, be the law. 

THAT there be a court conſiſting of five annual magiſtrats elected by the people; 
and that this court have power to bring a king, a ſenator, or other, that ſhall 
openly or ſecretly violat the laws, or invade the goyernment, to juſtice, 


A FOURTH MODEL 


OF A 


COMMONWEALTH 


PROPOS?'D. 


| The Commonwealth of Athens. 


H AT there be a reprefentative of the people, conſiſting of five thouſand. 
THAT theſe annually elect by lot a ſenat conſiſting of four hundred, and a 
ſignory by ſuffrage conſiſting of nine annual princes. 

THrar each fourth part of the ſenat, for one fourth part of their annual term, be 
a council of ſtate. 

THrar the council of ſtate may aſſemble the people, and propoſe to the ſame : 
that the ſenat may aſſemble the people, and propoſe to them. And that what 1s pro- 
pos'd by the ſenat, and reſolv'd by the people, be the law. | 

THaT the executive power of the laws made, be more eſpecially committed and 
diſtributed in various functions, and divers adminiſtrations, to the nine princes. 


A FIFTH 
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A FIFTH MODEL 


OF A 


COMMONWEALTH 
PROP Os p. 


The Commonwealth of Rome. 


HAT the whole nation be divided into three diſtinct orders: the one ſenato- 
rian, or nobility ; the other equeſtrian, or gentry ; and the third plebeian, or 
ular. | 
"Tae the equeſtrian order be the cavalry of the commonwealth, and the ple- 
beian-the foot. | 

THar there be a ſenat conſiſting of the ſenatorian order, and of three hundred. 
ſenators for life. | 

Tur there be two magiſtrats elected by the people, for five years term, call'd 
cenſors. 

Tuar the cenſors have power upon cauſe ſhewn to remove a ſenator out of the 
ſenat; and to elect a nobleman, or ſomtimes a plebeian, therby made noble, into, 
the ſenat. 

THar there be two annual magiſtrats elected by the people, call'd conſuls. 

THAT the conſuls be preſidents of the ſenat, and have the leading of the armys. 

Tnar the ſenat as they ſhall fee occaſion) may nominat one perſon to be dictator: 
for ſom ſhort term. | 

Tnar the dictator for his term have ſoverain power. 

THarT there be a diviſion of the whole people, of what orders ſoever, into ſix: 


claſſes, according to the valuation of their eſtates. For example: That the firit 


claſſis conſiſt of all ſuch as have two thouſand pounds a year, or upwards; the 
ſecond of all ſuch as have one thouſand pounds a year, or upwards, under two; 
the third, of all ſuch as have ſix hundred pounds a year, or upwards, under one 
thouſand ; the fourth, of all ſuch as have three hundred pounds a year, or upwards,. 
under ſix hundred; the fifth, of all ſuch as have under the former proportion; the 
ſixth, of all ſuch as pay no taxes, or have no land, and that theſe be not us'd in 
arms. 
THarT the ſenat propoſe all laws to be enacted, to an aſſembly of the people. 
Tur all magiſtrats be elected by the ſame. 
Tua this aſſembly of the people conſiſt of the five claſſes, in ſuch. manner, that 
if the votes of the firſt and ſecond claſſes be near equal, the third claſſis be call'd; 
and if theſe agree not, the fourth be call'd ; and ſo for the reſt. 4) 
Tnar what is thus propos d by the ſenat, and refoly'd by the people, be the law. 
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IN this frame the ſenat, by the optimacy of the firſt and ſecond claſſes (which ſeldan 
or never diſagree) carrys all, to the excluſion of the main body of the people: when, 
ariſes continual feud or enmity between the ſenat and the people : who conſulting apart, 


introduce popular debate, ſet up ſom other way of aſſembly, as by tribes, or by pariſt es 


with more equality of votes; elect magiſtrats of their own, make decrees binding the 
ſenat of nobility, tndeavor to curb their power by weakning their balance, or diminiſhing 
their eftates : all theſe tumultuouſly, and to the alteration of the government, with |z 
frequent changes under ſo divers ſhapes, as make a very Proteus of the commonweal!h, 


till having bin all her lifetime affiited with anarchy, ſbe ends her days in tyranny, 


A SIXTH MODEL 


OF :A 
COMMONWEALTH 
p R OP Os p. 5 


The Commonwealth of Venice. 


. AT the ſoverain power be eſtated upon four thouſand ſelect men, to them 
| and their heirs for ever. 

THarT there be a great council conſiſting of theſe four thouſand ; and that their 
ſons at five and twenty years-of age have right to the ſame. 

Tua the great council elect one duke for life: That the duke have a royal 
palace afſign'd, with a guard, at the ſtate's charge, and a revenue of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds a year; and that he bear the ſoverain dignity of the commonwealth. 

Thar this duke have ſix counſillors annually 3 by the great council. 
That he have no power to ſign any writing, tho in his own name, nor to do any of 
his political functions without his counſillors. That his counſillors have power to 
ſign any writing in the duke's name, or to do any of his political functions without 
him; and that the duke with theſe ſix counſillors be the ſignory of the common- 
wealth. 

Thar the ſignory of this commonwealth have ſeſſion and ſuffrage in all the 
councils of the ſame, with right alſo to propoſe to each or any of them, cither 
jointly or ſeverally.” p: | 

TrarT one hundred and twenty elected annually by the great council, together 
with other councils and magiſtrats, to whom of courle the like honor is appertain- 
ing, be the ſenat. 

THrarT fixteen other magiſtrats propos'd by the ſenat, and confirm'd by the great 
council for the term of ſix months, be a council apart, with three weekly provoſts 
or propoſers, call'd the college. | 

Tnar the ſignory may aſſemble the college, and propoſe to them; that the 


college may aſſemble the ſenat, and propoſe to them; and that the ſenat may 
6 aſlembic 
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aſſemble the great council, and propoſe to them. And that whatever is reſoly'd by 
the ſenat, and not contradicted, nor queſtion'd by the great council, be the law. 

THaT there be a council of ten elected annually by the great council; and that 
this council of ten, with the ſignory, and ſom of the college, having right of ſeſ- 
ſion and ſuffrage in the ſame, may upon occaſion exerciſe dictatorian power in this 
commonwealth, 

THaT the reſt of the people under the empire of this commonwealth, be diſ- 
arm'd, and govern'd by lieutenants of provinces. That the commonwealth have 
a ſtanding army of ſtrangers or others, in diſciplin and pay. And that the tity 
wherin ſbe ſhall reſide, be founded in the ſea, after ſuch a manner, that it can no more be 


approach'd by a fleet, than by an army without a fleet. Otherwiſe, this commonwealth 
is expos'd both to the provinces, and to a mercenary army. 


A SEVENTH MODEL 


OF A 


COMMONWEALTH 
PROF 05D. 


The Commonwealth of Holland. 


HAT the people in every city, and in every province or county within theſe 

three nations, elect to every city, province, or county of the ſame, a matter 

of twenty, thirty, or forty magiſtrats for life. That theſe magiſtrats being ſo 
elected, be the ſenat of that reſpective city, province or county. 

Tur the ſenats, thus elected, thenceforth have and injoy the ſoverain power 
within their reſpective juriſdiction, for ever. That every —4 annually elect two 
or four burgomaſters or conſuls, to be preſidents of the ſame. That they alſo elect 
ſeven magiſtrats, or preſent fourteen perſons to the governor of the province; and 
that he elect ſeven. That the ſeven ſo elected be judges, or have the executive 
power of the laws for their term, and within their reſpective juriſdiction. 

Tnar in caſe of affairs of more public and general concern, as war or peace, 
levy of men or mony, and the like, the governor of the province give information 
of the things to be conſider'd, to the nobility, and to the ſenats of that province; 
therwith appointing a time and place for the aſſembly of the ſtates provincial. 
That each of the ſenats, having debated the matter propos'd, delegat one conſul, 
with ſom other ſenators well inform'd and inſtructed with their will and pleaſure, 
to the aſſembly of the ſtates provincial. That the nobility of the ſame province 
delegat ſom of their order likewiſe to the provincial ſtates. That the delegats both 
of the nobility and of the ſenats give the vote of their principals according to in- 
ſtruction; and that neither the nobility, nor any ſenat or ſoverainty be otherwiſe 
bound, than by their own vote. 

Sſſ THAT 
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THAT the provincial eſtates elect one magiſtrat for life, or during pleaſure, to 
be provincial governor : That they elect one or more other magiſtrats tor life, or 
during pleaſure, to be ſtates general. 

THar the ſtates general being elected, and well inſtructed by their provinces, 
have the direction of the whole league: That each give not his own vote, but the 
vote of his province; and that no province be otherwiſe bound, than by her own 


vote. 


JF theſe models (in which I claim to be the firſt that has laid the whole, and th: +1. 

myſterys of the antient commonwealths, to the loweſt capacity of vulgar debate, 
all in the mouths of great men, and in pamphlets, for chimeras or utopias, 11 
chance : yet contain they no leſs than the whole revolution of popular prudence. | 
it more certain, that no one of them would fit the preſent ſtate of this nation, Iban i 
he or they, whoſe contemplation and underſtanding is not well vers'd in the moſt, or in !/; 
beſt of theſe, ſhall never fit a model of popular government to the preſent ſtate of th; 
nation, or of any other. In which aſſurance, I com to fulfil my promiſe in the Seco. 
Part, or to propoſe ſuch a model as is fitted to the preſent ſtate of this nation. 


331 


SECOND PART, 


Propoſing a MopeL of a 


; COMMONWEALTH 


Fitted to the preſent State of this Nation, 


UT fo it is ever, that the humors or intereſts of predominant partys hold them, 
4 ſelves to be national; and that which fits them, can never fit a nation; nor tha! 
1 | which fits a nation, ever fit them. This, in the introduction of government, is 
always the main difficulty. But where partys are no better founded, or fitted for uſurpa- 
tion, than now in England, they are rather to be flighted than conſider'd, as thoſe, the 
R ftouteſt wherof have but given this example to the reſt, that they who in this ſlate of 
iq affairs ſhall obſtruct an equal and well-order'd government, ſball but ruin themſelves. 
| For which cauſe it is propos'd, © 

? 


1. HAT all citizens, that is, freemen, or ſuch as are not ſervants, be diſtri- 
buted into horſe and foot. That ſuch of them as have one hundred pounds 
a year in lands, goods, or mony, or above this proportion, be of the horſe; and 


all ſuch as have under this proportion, be of the foot. 
2. Tuar 
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2. Tur all elders, or freemen, being thirty years of age or upwards, be capable 

of civil adminiſtration ; and that the youth, or ſuch freemen as are between eighteen 

ears of age and thirty, be not capable of civil adminiſtration, but of military 
only, in ſuch manner as ſhall follow in the military part of this model 

3. THAT the whole native or proper territory of the commonwealth be caſt with 
as much exactneſs as can be convenient, into known and fix'd precincts or 
pariſhes. N 

4. Tuar the elders reſident in each pariſh annually aſſemble in the ſame, for 
example upon Monday next inſuing the laſt of December : That they then and there 
ele out of their own number every fifth man, or one man of every five, to be for 
the term of the year inſuing a deputy of that pariſh ; and that the firſt and ſecond 
ſo elected be overleers, or preſidents for the regulating of all parochial congrega- 
tions, whether of the elders, or of the youth, during the term tor which they were 
elected. : | 

5. Trar ſo many pariſhes lying neareſt together, whoſe deputys ſhall amount 
to one hundred or therabouts, be caſt into one precinct calld the hundred; and 
that in each precinct call'd the hundred, there be a town, village, or place ap- 
pointed to be the capital of the ſame. 

6. TaaT the parochial deputys elected throout the hundred aſſemble annually, 
for example upon Monday next inſuing the laſt of January, at the capital of their 
hundred. That they then and there elect out of the horſe of their number one 
juſtice of the peace, one juryman, one captain, one inſign ; and out of the foot of 
their number one other juryman, one high conſtable, Sc. 

7. Tur every twenty hundreds lying neareſt, and moſt conveniently together, 
be caſt into one tribe ; that the whole territory being after this manner caſt into the 
tribes, ſome town or place be appointed to every tribe for the capital of the lame ; 
and that theſe three precincts (that is, the pariſh, the hundred, and the tribe) 
whether the deputys thenceforth annually choſen in the pariſhes or hundreds com 
to increaſe or diminiſh, remain firm and inalterable for ever, ſave only by act of 
parlament. The tribes are preſun'd throout theſe propoſitions to amount to fifty. 

8. TyarT the deputys elected in the ſeveral pariſhes, together with their ma— 
giſtrats and other officers both civil and military elected in the ſeveral hundreds, 
aſſemble or muſter annually, for example upon Monday next inſuing the laſt of 
February, at the capital of their tribe, for the ſpace of two days. 

9. Tha this whole body thus aſſembl'd, upon the firſt day of their aſſembly 
clect out of the horſe of their number, one high ſherif, one lieutenant of the tribe, 
one cuſtos rotulorum, one conductor, and two cenlors. That the high ſherif bc 
commander in chief, the lieutenant commander in the ſecond place, and the con- 
ductor in the third place, of this band or ſquadron : That the cuſtos rotulcy um be 
muſtermaſter, and keep the rolls; that the cenſors be governors of the ballot ; 
and that the term of theſe magiſtracys be annual. 

10. Tha the magiſtrats of the tribe (that is to ſay, the high ſherif, licutenant, 
cuſtos rotulerum, the cenſors, and the conductor, together with the magiſtrats and 
Officers of the hundreds, that is to ſay, the twenty juſtices of the peace, the forty 
Jurymen, the twenty high conitzbles) be one troop, or one troop and one company 
epart, call'd the prerogative troop or company. That this troop bring in and aſli{t 
the juſtice of aſſize, hold the quarter ſeſſion in their ſeveral capacities, and perform 
their other functions as formerly. 

S 1.1 2 11. Tnar 
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11. That the magiſtrats of the tribe (that is to ſay, the high ſherif, lieutenant 
auſtos rotulorum, the cenſors, and the conductor, together with the twenty juſtice, 
elected at the hundreds) be a court for the government of the tribe call'd the phy. 
larch; and that this court procede in all matter of government as ſhall from time 
to time be directed by act of parlament. 

12. THAT the ſquadron of the tribe on the ſecond day of their aſſembly, el-4 
two knights, and three burgeſſes out of the horſe of their number, and four other 


burgeſſes out of the foot of their number. That each knight upon election forth. 


with make oath of allegiance to the commonwealth, or refuſing ſuch oath, the 
next competitor in election to the ſame magiſtracy, making the Nd oath, be the 
magiſtrat. The like for the burgeſſes. That the knights thus ſworn have 1efign 
in the ſenat for the term of three years; and that the burgeſſes thus ſworn, be gf 
the prerogative tribe or repreſentative of the people for the like term. 

13. THar for the full and perfect inſtitution of the aſſemblys mention'd, the 
{quadron of the tribe in the firſt year of the commonwealth, elect two knights for 
the term of one year, two other knights for the term of two years, and laſtly two 
knights more for the term of three years; the like for the burgeſſes of the hor 
firſt, and then for thoſe of the foot. And that this propoſition be of no farcher 
uſe than for the firſt year's election only. 

14. THaT a magiſtrat or officer elected at the hundred be therby bar'd fron 
being elected a magiſtrat of the tribe, or of the firſt day's election; but that nv 
former election whatſoever bar a man of the ſecond day's election at the tribe, or tg 
be choſen a knight or burgeſs. That a man being choſen a knight or burgeſs, wh 
before was choſen a magiſtrat or officer of the hundred, or tribe, may delegat his 
former office or magiſtracy in the hundred, or in the tribe, to any other deputy. 
being no magiſtrat nor officer, and being of the ſame hundred, and of the ſam: 
order, that is, of the horſe or foot reſpectively. 

15. Tax the knights of the annual election take their places on Monday next 
inſuing the laſt of March in the ſenat; that the like number of knights whoſe {1 
fon determins at the ſame time, recede. That every knight or ſenator be paid ou: 
of the public revenue quarterly, one hundred twenty-five pounds during his tern 
of ſeſſion, and be oblig'd to fit in purple robes. 

16. TRHATrT annually on reception of the new por” the ſenat procede to election 
of new magiſtrats or counſillors. That for magiſtrats they elect one general, one 
ſpeaker, and two cenſors, each for the term of one year, theſe promiſcuoully ; and 
that they ele&t one commiſſioner of the great ſeal, and one commiſſioner of the 
treaſury, each for the term of three years, and out of the new knights only. 

17. THar the general and the ſpeaker, as conſuls of the commonwealth, and 
preſidents of the ſenat, be during the term of their magiſtracy paid quarterly out ot 
the public revenue five hundred pounds; that the inſigns of theſe magiſtracys bea 
ſword born before the general, and a mace before the ſpeaker; that they be oblig' 
to wear ducal robes. And that what is ſaid of the general in this propoſition, be 
only underſtood of the general fitting, and not of the general marching. 

18. Tur the general fitting, in caſe he be commanded to march, receive field 
pay; and that a new general be forthwith elected by the ſenat to ſuccede him in 
the houſe, with all the rights, inſigns and emoluments of the general littirg ; and 


this ſo often as one or more generals are marching, 
19. Tnar 
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19. Tur the three commiſſioners of the great ſeal, and the three commiſ- 
Goners of the treaſury, uſing their inſigns and habit, and performing their other 
functions 0 formerly, have paid quarterly to each of them three hundred ſeventy- 

ve pounds. 
n x Tnar the cenſors govern the ballot ; that they be preſidents of the council 
for religion; that each have a ſilver wand for the inſign of his magiſtracy ; that 
each be paid quarterly thrce hundred ſeventy-five pounds, and be oblig'd to wear 
ſcarlet robes. 


21. TxarT the general ſitting, the ſpeaker, and the fix commiſſioners aboveſaid, 
be the ſignory of this commonwealth. 

22. THAT there be a council of ſtate conſiſting of fifteen knights, five out of 
each order, lift, or election; and that the ſame be perpetuated by the annual 
election of five out of the new knights, or thoſe laſt elected into the ſenat. 

23. THarT there be a council for religion conſiſting of twelve knights, four out 
of each order, and perpetuated by the annual election of four out of the knights laſt 
elected into the ſenat. That there be a council for trade, conſiſting of a like num- 
ber, elected and perpetuated in the ſame manner. 

24. Tua there be a council of war not elected by the ſenat, but elected by the 
council of ſtare out of themſelves. That this council of war conſiſt of nine knights, 
three out of each order, and be perpetuated by the annual election of three out of 
the laſt knights elected into the council of ſtate. 

25. THAT in cale the ſenat add nine knights more elected promiſcuouſly, or not 
promiſcuouſly, out of their own number, to the council of war, the ſaid council. 
of war be underſtood by ſuch addition to be dictator of the commonwealth for the 
term of three months and no longer, except by farther order of the ſenat the ſaid. 
dictatorian power be prolong'd for a like term. | 

26. THAT the ſignory have ſeſſion and ſuffrage, with right alſo jointly or ſeve- 
rally to propoſe both in the ſenat, and in all ſenatorian councils, 

27. Thar each of the three orders or diviſions of knights, in each ſenatorian: 


council, elect one provoſt for the term of one week; and that any two provoſts of 


the ſame council ſo elected, may propoſe to the ſame council for their term, and 
not otherwiſe. 

28. Tha fom fair room or rooms well furniſh'd and attended, be allow'd at the 
ſtate's charge, tor a free and open academy to all comers, at ſom convenient hour 
or hours towards the evening. That this academy be govern'd according to the: 
rules of good- breeding, or civil converſation, by ſom one or more of the provoſts 
and that in this academy it be lawful for any man, by word. of mouth, or by writ- 
ing, in jeſt or in earneſt, to propoſe to the propoſers. | 

29. Tar for embaſſadors in ordinary, there be four reſidences, as France, Spain, 
Venice, and Conſtantinople, and that every reſident upon election of a new embaſſa- 
dor in ordinary, remove to the next reſidence in order hereby mention'd, till having; 
ſery'd orderly in all the faid reſidences, he returns home. That upon. Monday next 
laluing the laſt of November, there be every ſecond year elected by the ſenat tom fit 
perton, being above twenty-five and under thirty-five years of age, and not of the 
lenat, nor of the popular aſſembly. That the party ſo elected repair on Monday 
next inſuing the laſt of March following, as an embaſſador in ordinary to the court 
of France, and there reſide for the term of two years to be computed from the firſt 
of April next inſuing his election. That every embaſſador in ordinary be now's 
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three thouſand pounds a year during the term of his reſidence. And that if a re. 
ſident coms to dy, there be an extraordinary election into his reſidence for his term, 
and for the remainder of his removes and progreſs. 

30. Tram all emergent elections be made by ſcrutiny, that is by a council, or 
by commiſſioners propoſing, and by the ſenat reſolving in the manner following: 
that all field officers be propos'd by the council of war: that all embaſſadors ex. 
traordinary be propos'd by the council of ſtate : that all judges and ſerjeants at law 
be propos'd by the commiſſioners of the great ſeal : that all barons and officers of 
truſt in the exchequer be propos'd by the commiſſioners of the treaſury ; and that 
ſuch of theſe as are thus propos'd to, and approv'd by the ſenat, be held lawfully 
elected, 

31. Taar the cognizance of all foren negotiation, and of all matter of ſtate to 
be conſider'd, or law to be enacted, whether provincial or national, domeſtic or 
foren, pertain to the council of ſtate. That all ſuch affairs of like kind as the 
council of ſtate ſhall judg fit to be carry'd with more than ordinary ſecrecy, be 
committed by them, and pertain to the cognizance and truſt of the council of war, 
to this end conſiſting of a ſelect part, or committee of the council of ſtate. That 
the cognizance and protection both of the national religion, and of the liberty of 
conſcience, equally eſtabliſh'd in this nation, after the manner provided in the re- 
ligious part of this model, pertain to the council for religion. That all matter of 
traffic, and regulation of the ſame pertain to the council for trade. That in the 
exerciſe of thele ſeveral functions, each being naturally ſenatorian or authoritative 
only, no council aſſume any other power than ſuch only as ſhall be particularly or 
expreſly eſtated upon the ſame by act of parlament. 

32. Tur what ſhall be propos'd to the ſenat by any one or more of the ſignory, 
or of the propoſers general; or whatever was propos'd by any two of the provoſts, 
or particular propoſers to their reſpective council, and upon debate at that council 
ſhall com to be propos'd by the ſame to the ſenat, be neceſſarily debatable, and de- 
bated by the ſenart. : 

23. Tnar in all caſes wherin power is deriv'd to the ſenat by law made, or by 
act of parlament, the reſult of the ſenat be ultimat : that in all caſes of law to be 
made, or not already provided for by act of parlament, as ſom particular peace or 
war, levy of men or mony, or the like, the reſult of the ſenat be not ultimat, but 
preparatory only, and be propos'd by the ſenat to the prerogative tribe, or aſſembly 
of the people, except only in caſes of ſuch ſpeed or ſecrecy, wherin the ſenat ſhall 
judg the neceſſary flowneſs or openneſs of like proceding to be of detriment or 
aanger to the commonwealth, 

34. Tua if upon the motion or propoſition of a council, or propoſer general, 


the ſenat add nine knights, promiſcuouſly or not promiſcuouſly choſen out of their 


own number, to the council of war, the ſaid council of war be therby made dic- 


tator, and have power of life and death, as alſo to enact laws in all caſes of ſpeed or 
ſecrecy, for and during the term of three months and no longer, except upon new 
order from the ſenat : and that all laws enacted by the dictator, be good and valid 
for the term of one year, and no longer, except the ſame be propos'd by the fenar, 
and reſolv'd by the people. . 

35. Trar the burgeſſes of the annual election return'd by the tribes, enter into 
the prerogative tribe on Monday next inſuing the laſt of March; and that the like 
number of burgeſſes whoſe term is expir'd, recede at the ſame time, That the 
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burgeſſes thus enter'd, elect to themſelves out of their own number two of the horſe, 
one to be captain, and the other to be cornet of the ſame; and two of the foot, 
one to be captain, the other to be inſign of the ſame, each tor the term of three 
years. Thar theſe officecs being thus clected, the whole tribe or aſſembly procede 
to the election of four annual magiſtrats, two out of the foot to be tribuns of the 
foot, and two out of the horſe to be tribuns of the horſe. That the tribuns be 
commanders in chiet of this tribe fo tar as it is a military body, and preſidents of 
the ſame as it is a civil aſſembly. And laſtly, that this whole tribe be paid weekly 
as follows: to each of the tribuns of the horſe ſeven pounds, to each of the tribuns 
of the foot ſix pounds ; to each of the captains of horle five pounds, to each of the 
captains of foot four pounds; to each of the cornets three pounds, to each of the 
inligns two pounds ſeven ſhillings ; to every horſeman one pound ten ſhillings, and 
to every one of the foot one pound, 

36. Tnar inferior officers, as captains, cornets, inſigns, be only for the military 
diſciplin of the tribe. That the tribuns have ſeſſion in the ſenat without ſuffrage: 
that of courſe they have ſeſſion and ſuffrage in the dictatorian council, ſo often as it 
is created by the ſenat. That in all caſes to be adjudg'd by the people they be 
preſidents of the court or judicatory, 

37. Taar peculat or defraudation of the public, and all caſes or crimes tending 
to the. ſubverſion of the government, be triable by the prerogative tribe or the 
aſſembly of the people; and that to the ſame there ly an appeal in all cauſes, and 
from all courts, magiſtrats, or councils, national and proviicial. 

38. Tur the right of debate, as allo of propoling to the people, be wholly and 
only in the ſenat, without any power at all of reſult not deriv'd from the people, 
and eſtated upon the ſenat by act of parlament. 

39. Tuar the power of reſult be wholly and only in the people, without any 
right at all of debate, 

40. Taar the ſenat having debated and agreed upon a law to be propos'd, cauſe 
promulgation of the ſaid law to be made for the ſpace of ſix weeks before propo- 
ſition 3 that is, cauſe the law to be written fair, and hung up for the time aforetaid 
in ſom of the moſt eminent places of the city, and of the ſuburbs. 

41. TyHaT promulgation being made, the ſignory demand of the tribuns ſitting 
in the ſenat, an aſſembly of the people. That the tribuns upon ſuch demand of 
the ſignory, or of the ſenat, be oblig'd to aſſemble the prerogative tribe in arms by 
ſound of trumpet, with drums beating, and colors flying, in any town, field, or 
marketplace, being not above ſix miles diſtant, upon the day, ant at the hour ap- 
pointed, except the meeting, thro inconvenience of the weather, or the like, be 
prorogu'd by conſent of the ſignory and of the tribuns. That the prerogative tribe 
being aſſembl'd accordingly, the ſenat propoſe to them by two or more of the ſena- 
torian magiſtrats therto appointed, at the firit promulgation of the law. That the 
propoſers for the ſenat open to the people the occaſion, motives, and reaſons of the 
lenat for the law to be propos'd; and that the ſame being don, they put the law or 
propoſition by diſtinct clauſes to the ballot of the people. That if any material 
clauſe or clauſes of the propoſition, or law ſo propos'd, be rejected by the people, 
the clauſe or clauſes ſo rejected may be review'd, alter'd, and propos'd again to the 
third time, if the ſenat think fir, bat no oftner. 


42. THAT 
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office of a knight, and of a burgeſs, be in this relation underſtood as one and the 


42. Tur what is thus propos'd by the ſenat, and reſolv'd by the people, be 
the law of the land, and no other, except what is already receiv'd as ſuch, or re. 
ſerv'd to the dictatorian council. 

43. Trar every magiſtracy, office, or election throout this whole common. 
wealth, whether annual or triennial, be underſtood of courſe or conſequence to in. 
join an interval or vacation equal to the term of the ſame. That the magiſtracy or 


ſame ; and that this order regard only ſuch elections as are national or domeſtic, and 
not ſuch as are foren, or contain'd in the provincial part of this model. 

44. Thar for an exception from this rule, where there is but one elder of the 
horſe in one and the ſame pariſh, that elder be eligible in the ſame without interval; 
and where there be above four elders of the horſe in one and the ſame pariſh, there 
be not above half, nor under two of them eligible at the ſame election. 

45. THrarT throout all the aſſemblys and councils of this commonwealth, the 

uorum conſiſt of one half in the time of health, and of one third part in a time of 
fickneſs, being ſo declar'd by the ſenat. 

THE uſe of the ballot, being as full of prolixity and abſtruſeneſs in writing, as of 
diſpatch and facility in practice, is preſum'd throout all elections and reſults in this mode], 
and for the reſt reſerv d rather to practice than writing. There remain the religious, 
military and provincial parts of this frame: but the civil part being approv'd, they 

follow, or being not approv'd, may be ſpar d. 


CONCLUSION; 


NL U S 1 © N; 


+ BY # 
The Uſe of theſe PrRoPosITIONS. 


HES E propoſitions are ſo laid out to debate or examination, that a man having 
the mind to weigh, diſcourſe upon, or object againſt this model, may do it in the 
parts with the greateſt convenience. 

ANY examination of, or objeftion againſt the whole, or any part in print or in 
writing, the author holds himſelf bound to acknowlege or anſwer : but as to mere diſ- 
courſe upon matters of this compaſs, it is uſually narrew ; beſides that in writing a man 
muſt put himſelf upon better aim than he can be oblig'd to take in diſcourſe. 

ANY one objettion lying in writing againſt any one order in this part of the model, 
after ſuch manner as to ſhew that the part or order ſo invaded ought to be expung'd, 
alter d, or amended, unleſs it may be expung d, alter d, or amended accordingly, deſtroys 
the «whole. 

AND any one or more objections ſo lying-againſt any one or more of theſe orders or 
propoſitions, that therby they may be expung'd, alter'd or amended, muſt in the whole or 
in part make a better model. | 

IN this caſe therfore, or in caſe no objeftion lys, the uſe of theſe propoſitions will be 
ſuch as therby any man er any aſſembly of men, conſidering or debating upon them in order, 
may find or make a true model of a well order d commonwealth. 

AND that an aſſembly can never make or frame a model of any government otherwiſe 
than in ſom ſuch manner, is probable firſt by a demonſtration from the effet? ;, and ſecondly 
by a demonſtration from the cauſe. | 

THE demonſtration from the effeft is, that an afjembly no otherwiſe frames a law or 
order, than by hating it firſt pen'd by ſon one man, and then judging upon il; and the 
model of a commonwealth muſt conſiſt of many laws or orders. 

THE demonſtration from the cauſe is, that wheras reaſon conſiſts of two parts, the 
one invention, and the other judgment, a man may be as far beyond any aſſembly for in- 
vention, as any afſembly can be beyond a man for judgment; or which is more, that the 
formation of a model of government requires a ſtrong faculty of invention, and that an 
ajembly is naturally void of all manner of invention, 
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WAYS and ME AN S 


Wherby an Equal and Laſting 


COMMONWEALTH 


May be ſuddenly introduc'd, and perfectly founded, with the 
free Conſent and actual Confirmation of the whoie People 


of England. 


Scire tuum nibil eſt, niſi te ſcire hoc ſciat alter. Perl. 


Tux deſire of the people of England now runs ſtrongly to have a fies 
parlament. 
Lr there be a free parlament. 
To the end that the people may be moſt equally repreſented, or that the parla- 
; ment may be freeſt. | 
Lr there be a new diviſion of England and Wales, with as much equality as may 
ſtand with convenience, into fifty ſhires. | 
LerT every ſhire elect annually two knights to be of one houſe, and ſeven de- 
putys to be of another houſe of parlament, for the term of three years. For the 
firſt year only, let the deputys in each diviſion be elected triple, that is, feven for 
the term of one year, ſeven for the term of two years, and ſeven for the term of 
three years. The like for the knights, ſave only that the preſent parlament re- 
main; that is, let two knights in each diviſion be elected the firſt year only for the 
term of one year, two other knights at the ſame time for the term of two years ; and 
let the preſent parlament be the triennial part of the knights houſe for the firit 
election. | 
Tus houſe of knights and the houſe of deputys being aſſembl'd, let the houſe of 
knights debate and propoſe. 
LI what is propos'd by the houſe of knights, be promulgated for the ſpace of 
{ix weeks. | 8 
ProMuULGATION being thus made, let the houſe of deputys meet, and give their 
reſult upon the propoſition. 
Lr what was thus propos'd by the ſenat or houſe of knights, and reſolv'd by 
the people or houle of deputys, be the law. | 


\ WORD fitly ſpoken is like apples of gold in pictures of ſilver, 


Iy 


THE WAYS AND MEANS, Oe. 


Ix this conſtitution theſe councils muſt of neceſſity contain the wiſdom, and the 
intereſt of the nation. 


In this method, debate muſt of neceſſity be mature. 

Ir it be according to the wiſdom and the intereſt of the nation upon mature debate 
that there be a king, let there be a king. 

Ir it be according to the wiſdom and the intereſt of the nation upon mature de- 
bate, that there be a commonwealth; two aſſemblys in this order are actually a 
commonwealth, and ſo far a well order'd commonwealth, that they are capacitated 
and inclin'd to reach to themſelves whatever furniture ſhall be further neceſſary in 
more particular orders, which allo is at hand. | 

T1LL this or the like be don, the line of the late king and the people muſt be 
fellow ſufferers z in which caſe the impatience of the people mult be for the reſtitu- 
tion of that line at all adventures. 

Bur this or the like being once don, immediatly the line of the late king and the 
people becom rivals, in Which caſe they will never reſtore monarchy. 

WiLL never, may ſom ſay? but if the ſenat and the popular aſſembly be both 
royaliſts, they both will and can reſtore monarchy. | 

Tno both royaliſts, they neither will nor can: for let them, that look no further 
than home or ſelf, ſay what they will, to affirm that a ſenat, and a popular aſſem- 
bly thus conſtituted can procreat monarchy, 1s to affirm that a horſe and a mare can 
gene rat a cat: that wheat being rightly ſown may com up peaſe ; or that a river in 
its natural channel may run upwards. 

Is the preſent caſe of Eugland, commonwealthſmen may fail thro want of art, 
but royaliſts muſt fail thro want of matter; the former may miſs thro impotence, 
the latter muſt thro impoſſibility. Or where the ſtate 1s purely popular, that is, 
not overbalanc'd by a lord or lords; let there be one example, or one reaſon given 
that there 1s, was, or ever can. be monarchy. There will be this when all fails, 
for the aftergame, tho the work ſhould fall, as is like enough, into the hands of 
royaliſts. | | 

CERTAIN it is, that where any privat citizen or freeman might not (ſom way or 
other) propoſe, there never was a well order'd commonwealth, 

Ueon this incouragement J offer'd this paper to good hands, but it was (accord- 
ing to cuſtom) thrown after me. 

So it went in the protector's time, in every revolution ſince, La fortuna accieca 
gli animi de gli huomini; but that is Atheiſm, that's Macniavzr. 

WELL, but now ſays the protectorian family, O that we had ſet up the equal 
commonwealth ! ſo ſay broken parlaments and ſtateſmien; ſo fay the ſadly miſtaken 


ſectarys; ſo ſay the caſhier'd officers ; ſo ſays he thac would have no nay, but oli- 


garchy was a good word; and fo will more ſay after theſe, except they learn to ſay 
after another, ant reges non exigendi ſuerunt, aut plevi re, non verbo, danda libertas ; 
elther the kings ought not to have bin driven out, or the people to have their li- 
berty not in word, but in deed : but that is Heatheniſm, that's Cicero ; well this is 
Chriſtian, if there will be no ſuch ſaying, I would there might be no ſwearing. 
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WELL AFFECTED PERSONS, 
Deliver'd the 6th Day of July, 1659, 


With the PARLAMENT's Anſwer therto. 
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SUPREME AUTHORITY, 
The Parlament of the Commonwealth of England; 


The humble Petition of divers well affected Perſons, 
SHEWS, 


po 


| HAT your petitioners have for many years obſerv'd the breathings and 
| longings of this nation after reſt and ſettlement, and that upon miſtaken 
grounds they have bin ready even to ſacrifice and yield up part of their 

own. undoubted right, to follow after an appearance of it. 

Axp your petitioners do daily ſee the bad effects of long continu'd diſtractions, 
in the ruins and decays of trade foren and domeſtic : and in the advantages that are 
taken to make confederacys to involve the nation in blood and confuſion, under 
pretence of procuring a ſertlement, 

THAT it has bin the practice of all nations, on the ſubverſion of any form of go- 
vernment, to provide immediatly a new conſtitution ſuitable to their condition; 
with certain ſucceſſions and deſcents, that ſo both their lawgivers and magiſtrats 
might uſe their ſeveral truſts, according to the eſtabliſh'd conſtitution ; and the 
people's minds be ſettl'd ſecure, and free from attemts of introducing ſeveral forms 
of government, according to the variety of their fancys, or corrupt intereſts. 
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THE HUMBLE PETITION, Se. 


Tur God has preſerv'd this nation wonderfully without example many years, 
fince the diſſolution of the old form of government by king, lords and commons; 
there having bin no fundamental conſtitutions of any kind duly ſettl'd, nor an 
certain ſucceſſion provided for the legiſlative power; but even at this inſtant, if by 
any ſudden ſickneſs, deſign, or force, any conſiderable numbers of your perſons 
ſhould be render'd incapable of meeting in parlamerr, the commonwealth were 
without form of ſucceſſive legiſlature or magiſtracy, and left to the mercy of the 


ſtrongeſt faction. Yet we have reaton to remember in theſe years of unſettlement, 


the inexpreſſible ſufferings of this nation in their ſtrength, wealth, honor, liberty, 
and all things conducing to their well-being ; and we have like reaſon now ſadly to 
apprehend the impen.ling ruin. And we cannot diſcern a poſſibility of your honors 
unanimous and expeditious proceedings towards our country's preſervation, and 
relief from its heavy preſſures, while your minds are not ſettl'd in any known con- 
ſtitution of government or fundamental orders; according to which, all laws ſhould 
be made: but divers or contrary intereſts may be proſecuted on different apprehen- 


ſions of the juſtice and prudence of different forms of government, tho all with good. 


intentions. 


YOUR petitioners Iberſore concciving no remedy ſo effetual againſt the preſent 


dangers, as the ſettlement of the peoples minds, and pulling them into actual ſecurity 
of their proper tys and libertys, by a due eſtabliſhment of the coaftitution under which 
they may evidently apprebend their certain enjoyment of them; and therupon, a 
return of their trade and free commerce, without theſe continucl fears that make 
fuch frequent ſtops in trade, to the ruin of thouſanas. 


AN D your petitioners alſo obſerving, that the intereſt of the late king's ſor is 
cry'd up, and promoted daily, upon pretence, that there will be nothing but 
confuſion and tyranny, till be com to govern , and that ſuch as declare for a 
commonwealth, are fer anarchy and confuſion, and can never agree atuc ng 
themſelves, what they would have. | 


UPON ſerious theughts of the premiſes, your petitioners do prefume with 
all humility, and ſubmiſſion to your wiſdom, 10 offer to your honors their 
principles and prepr:ſals concerning the government of this nation  wher« 
upon, they humbly conceive, a juſt and prudent gevernment ou] to be 


eftabliſtfd, viz. 


1. Tur the conſtitution of the civil government of Fugland by king, lords, and 
commons, being diſſolv'd, whatever new conſtitution of government can ve. made 
or ſettl'd according to any rule of righteouſncis, it can be no other than a wite 


order or method, into which the free people's deputys ſhall be form'd for the 


making of their laws, and taking care for their common ſafety and welfare in the. 
execution of them: for, the exerciſe of all juſt authority over a free people, ought 
(under God) to ariſe from their own conſent. » 

2. Tnar the government of a free people ought to be ſo feitFd, that the gover- 
nors and govern'd may have the fame intereſt in preſerving the government, and. 
each other's propertys and libertys reipectiveiy ; that being the only {ure foundation 
of a commonwealth's unity, peace, ſlrength, and prolperity. 

3. EHAT: 
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2. THAT there cannot be a union of the intereſts of a whole nation in the go- 
vernment, where thoſe who ſhall ſomtimes govern, be not alſo ſomtimes in the con- 
dition of the govern'd; otherwiſe the governors will not be in a capacity to feel the 
weight of the government, nor the govern'd to injoy the advantages of it: and 
then it will be the intereſt of the major part to deſtroy the government, as much as 
it will be the intereſt of the minor part to preſerve it. 

4. TrarT there is no ſecurity that the ſupreme authority ſhall not fall into 
fa&tions, and be led by their privat intereſt to keep themſelves always in power, 
and direct the government to their privat advantages, if that ſupreme authority be 
ſettl'd in any ſingle aſſembly whatſoever, that ſhall have the intire power of pro- 
pounding, debating and reſolving laws. 

5. Taru the ſoverain authority in every government, of what kind ſocver, 
ought to be certain in its perpetual ſucceſſions, revolutions, or deſcents; and with- 
out poſſibility (by the judgment of human prudence) of a death or failure of its 
being, becauſe the whole form of the government is diſſolv'd if that ſhould happen, 
and the people in the utmoſt imminent danger of an abſolute tyranny, or a war 
among themlelves, or rapin and confuſion. And therfore where the government i; 
popular, the aſſemblys in whom reſide the ſupreme authority, ought never to dy or 
diſſolve, tho the perſons be annually changing: neither ought they to truſt the ſo- 
verain care of the ſtrength and ſafety of the people out of their own hands, by al- 
lowing a vacation to themſelves, leſt thoſe that ſhould be truſted be in love wich 
ſuch great authority, and aſpire to be their maſters, or elſe fear an account, and 
ſeek the diſſolution of the commonwealth to avoid it. 

6. THaT it ought to be declar'd as a fundamental order in the conſtitution of 
this commonwealth, that the r being the ſupreme legiſlative power, is in- 
tended only for the exerciſe of all thoſe acts of authority that are proper and pe- 
culiar to the legiſlative power; and to provide for a magiſtracy, to whom ſhould 
appertain the whole executive power of the laws: and no caſe either civil or cri- 
minal to be judg'd in parlament, ſaving that the laſt appeals in all caſes, where 
appeals ſhall be thought fit to be admitred, be only to the popular aſſembly ; and 
alſo that to them be refer'd the judgment of all magiſtrats in caſes of maladmini- 
{trations in their offices. ö 


AND in proſecution of theſe principles, 


YOU R petitioners bumbly propoſe for the ſettlement of this common- 
wealth, that it be ordain'd, 


i. THAT the parlament or the ſupreme authority of England, be choſen by the free 


people, to repreſent them with as much equality as may be. 


2. THAT a parlament of England ſhall conſiſt of two aſſemblys, the leſſer of about 
three hundred, in whom ſhall refiae the intire power of conſulting, debating, and pro- 
pounding laws : the other, to conſiſt of a far greater number, in whom ſhall reſt the ſcle 
power of reſolving all laws ſo propounded. 

3. THAT the free people of England, in their reſpeftive diviſions at certain day: 
and places appointed, fhall for ever annually chuſe one third part to each aſſembly, te 
enter into their authority, at certain days appointed: the ſame days, the authority of a 
third of each of the ſaid aſſemblys to ceaſe, only in the laying the firſt foundation in this 


COMME 


DIVERS WELL AFFECTED PERSONS. 


commonwealth's conſtitution : the whole number of both the aſſemblys to be choſen by the 
people reſpeively, viz. one third of each aſſembly to be choſen for one year, one third for 
two years, and one third for three years. 

4. THAT ſuch as ſhall be choſen, having ſerv'd their appointed time in either of the 


ſaid aſſemblys of parlament, ſhall not be capable to ſerve in the ſame aſſembly during ſo;1 
convenient interval or vacation. 


5. THAT the legiſlative power do wholly refer the execution of the laws to the ma- 
giſtracy, according to the fixth principle herein mention'd. 

6. THAT in reſpett to religion and Chriſtian liberty, it be ordain'd that the Chri- 
ſtian religion by the appointment of all ſucceding parlaments, be taught, and promulgated 
to the nation, and public preachers therof maintain'd : and that all that ſhall profeſs the 
ſaid religion, tho of different perſuaſions in parts of the dotirin, or diſciplin theref, be 
equally protected in the peaceable profeſſion, and public exercije of the ſame z and be equally 
capable of all eleclious, magiſtracys, preferments in the commonwealth, according to the 
order of the ſame. Provided always, that the public exerciſe of no religion contrary to 
Chriſtianity be tolerated , nor the public exerciſe of any religion, tho prefeſſedly Chrijlicn, 
grounded upon, or incorporated into the intereſt of any foren ſtate or prince. - 


G12 


Tutsx your petitioners humbly conceive to be the eſſentials of the form of a free | 
commonwealth, which if they were made fit for practice by your honors appointing; . 
the numbers, times, places, and all other neceſſary circumſtances, and ſettl'd as il 
the fundamental orders of the commonwealth, would naturally diſpoſe thoſe that 7 
ſhould hereafter be choſen into the parlaments, from the love of their own intereſt 4 


privat or factious ends in matters religious or civil, And your petitioners cannot | 
imagin a greater ſecurity for the cauſe and intereſt contended for with fuck eftiulion 
of blood, than by diſpoſing the free people into this kind of order, wherby the lane 
cauſe. would becom their common intercir. Yet if your honors ſhould think it ne- 
ceſſary or convenient for ſecuring the minds of ſuch as are doubtful and jealous that ik 
the people may berray their own libertys, there may be inſerted into the funda— * 
mental orders of the commonwealth, theſe following expedients, vg. In 

1. Tn for ſecuring the government of this commonwealth, and of the religious 
and civil freedom of the good people therot, it may be for ever eſteem'd and judg'd 
treaſon againſt the commonwealth, for any member of either aſſembly of parla- ; 
ment, or any other perſon whatioever, to move or propoſe in either of the. {aid 1 
aſſemblys, the reſtitution of kingly government, or the introduction of any ſingle 
perſon to be chief magiſtrat of £42/and, or the alteration of that part of the fun- * 
damental order herein contain'd that concerns the equal freedom and protection of * 
religious perſons of different perſuaſions. 

2. Thar about the number of twelve perſons of the moſt undoubted fidelity 


and integrity may be authoriz'd and impower'd, for ſom certain number of years: 


| 
next enſuing, to ſeize, apprehend, and in fate cuſtody to detain any perien or 1 
perſons whatſoever, till he or they be in due form of law deliver'd, as is hercafter 11 
Inecity'd, that ſhall move or propoſe in either of the ſaid aſſemblies of parlament I 
the reſtitution of kingly governmeut, Or the introduction of any lingle betſon to be. | 0 
cer magiſtrate of this common wealth, or the alteration of that parc of che funda- f 
mental. 4 
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mental order herein contain'd, that concerns the equal freedom and protection of 
religious perſons of different perſuaſions ; but for no other matter or cauſe what. 
ſoever. And when it ſhall happen, that any perſon or perſons ſhall be arreſted or 
ſeiz'd for any of the cauſes aforeſaid, in manner aforelaid, then a commiſſion of 
oyer and terminer may iſſue forth in due form of law to the ſaid twelve, or any ſix 
of them, to proceed in due form of law, within one month after the apprehenſion 
of any ſuch perſon or perſons, to the arraignment and publick trial of every {1c} 
perſon or perſons ; and upon the legal conviction of him or them by the teſtimony 
of two ſufficient witneſſes of any of the treaſons herein declar'd, to condemn to die 

ins of death, and to cauſe the ſame judgment to be duly executed: and the 
28 or keepers of the great ſeal of Exgland that ſhall be for the time being, may 
be authoriz'd and requir'd from time to time during the term of years, to 


iſſue out commiſſions to the ſaid twelve, or any ſix of them, authorizing them to 


proceed as aforeſaid. 

Anp if your honours ſhall further judge it convenient, the fundamental orders 
of the government may be conſented to or ſubſcrib'd by the people themſclves, if 
their expreſs pact ſhall be eſteem'd any additional ſecurity ; other nations, upon the 
like occaſions of expulſion of their kings, having taken the people's oaths againſt their 
returning: and the ſame may be proclaim'd as often as our anceſtors provided for 
the proclaiming of magna charta; and any further ſecurity allo added, if any can 
be found among men, that has a foundation in juſtice. 


Now your petitioners having, with humble ſubmiſſion to your grave wiſdoms, 
thus declar'd their apprehenſions of the preſent condition of this diſtracted nation, 
and the only effectual means under God to prevent the impending milchiets ; they 
do moſt humbly pray, d 


THrar ſuch ſpeedy conſiderations may be had of the premiſes as the condition 
of this nation requires; and that ſuch a method may be ſettled for the de- 
bating and conſulting about the government, that your wiſe reſults may be 
ſeaſonable for the healing all the breaches of the commonwealth, and ell. 

© bliſhing the ſure foundations of freedom, juſtice, peace, and unity. 


And your petitioners hall always pray, &c. 


Wedneſday July the 61h, 1659. 


2 ITE houſe being inform'd, that divers gentlemen were at the door with a pelilion, 

they were call'd in, and one of the petitioners in behalf of h:mſelf and the reſt ſaid, 
Wie humbly preſent you a petition, to which we might have had many thouſand hands, 
but the matter rather deſerves your ſerious conſideration than any public atteſtation ; and 
therfare we do humbly preſent it to this honourable houſe. Which, after the petitioners 
were withdrawn, was read, and was intitPd, The humble petition of divers well 
affected perſons, 


Reſolv'd, 


THAT the petitioners have the thanks of the houſe. 711 


THE PARLIAMEN T's ANSWER, 513 


THE petitioners were again call d in, and Mr. Speaker gave them this anſwer 1 


Gentlemen, 


THE houſe has read over your petition, and find it without any private end, and only 
for the public intereſt, and I am commanded to let you know, that it lies much upon then 
to make ſuch a ſettlement as may be moſt for the good of poſterity : and they are about 
that work, and intend to go forward with it with as much expedition as may le. And 


or your parts, they have commanded me to give you thanks , and in their names I do 
give you the thanks of this houſe accordingly. 


Tho. St. Nicholas, Clerc of the Parliament. 


Uus 
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INTERCOURS E 


BETWEEN 


H. FERNE, D. D. and J. HarrincTon, Eſq; 


UPON OCCASION oF 


The Doctor's Cenſure of the ComMonwtEeAaLTH of OCEANA, 


Sentit terra Deos, mutataq; ſidera pondus 
Quaæſivere ſuum. Petron. Sal. 
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EPISTLE to tte READER. 


READER), 


7 Seldom talk with him that does not confute me, nor ever read that which did not 

confirm me: wherefore if I be glad to take a man in black and white, you will not 
blame me, or do not know that I have had an univerſity about my ears, without any 
poſſibility left unto me whereby to defend my ſelf, but this, in which you may imagine me 
ſpeaking unto the chair. 


— 
» ͤ— — — — 1 0 © 


Intercourſe between H. FER NE, D. D. and Iauks HARRINGTON, Ea; 
upon Occaſion of the Doctor's Cenſure of the Commonwealth of Oceana, 


W HEN I had publiſhed my Oceana, one of my ſiſters making good provi- 

ſion of copies, preſented of them unto her friends, as well to ſhew her 

| reſpect to them, as to know their judgments of it. Among the reſt being acquainted 
with Doctor Ferne, ſhe ſent him one, and ſoon after receiv'd this anſwer : | 


MADA M, 


I Received a book directed to me from your ladyſhip, with intimation I ſhould expreſs 
my ſenſe of it. I acknowledge, Madam, the favour you have done me in ſending is; 
but the return you expect hath its difficulties, the book being now paſt the preſs, M A 
IT 4 U 
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ſuch an argument, had T ſeen it before it was publick, I ſhould have ſaid it was 11; 
likely to pleaſe, &c, But that is nothing to me; your defire, 1 ſuppoſe, is to know hon 
T like it. I conceive your ladyſhip is not ſo far a ſtranger either to the book which yon 
ſent, or to me, whom you are pleaſed thus to own, but that you take me to be of 4 dif. 
ferent judgment from the author in this his form, whether concerning ſtate or church. 
And it may be your ladyſbip did therefore call me to ſpeak, as one that would be leſs par- 
tial. Give me leave then, Madam, in plain Engliſh to ſay, that albeit the author hal, 
ſhewn good ſufficiency of parts, and taken much pains in order to his deſign, yet I c. 
ceive, firſt, that he is not a little miſtaken in thinking the Iſrael commonwealth or go. 
vernment under Moſes ſo appliable unto his purpoſe, as he would make it. Next, th 
when the queſtion *twixt his form and the monarchical is diſputed over and over again, 
reaſon and experience will ſtill plead for the latter. Nor can the balance he pretends 
ſtand ſo ſteady in his form, as in a well tempered monarchy, by reaſon the temptation o 
advancing are more like to ſway with many in a commontwealth, than with one, &c. jy 
the height of dignity. Next, when I conſider ſuch a change by this model from what wa 
ever in, &c. and that the agrarian, with ſome other levelling orders, are the laws of it. 
T ſhould think the nature of men was firſt to be new model d, before they would be capa); 
of this. Laſily, what is ſaid in relation to the church or religion in the point of govery. 
ment, ordination, excommunication, had better beſeemed Leviathan, and is below th: 
parts of this gentleman, to retain and fit down with thoſe little things, and poor mi, 
takes, which the ignorance or wilfulneſs of many in theſe days hath broached in way f 
quarrel againſt the church of England. And lamentable it is to ſee ſo many (eſpecially 
gentlemen of good parts) ſo opinionate, ſo boldly meddling in matters of religion, as if 
they had forgot, cr did not underſtand their article of the catholick church. 

MADA M, You ſee I have been plain in ſpeaking my ſenſe, and hope you will thin: 
me therefore more fit to do you real ſervice, when you jhall have occaſion to command, 


MADAM, 
Nov, 4th, 


1656. Your humble ſervant. 
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HE Doctor's letter, though it be ſcandalous (for to charge a writer of little 

things, poor miſtakes, fitting down by ignorance, or wiltulneſs, without 
proof, is no better) was yet but private; and therefore I may be aſked why | 
would make it publick ? Whereunto I anſwer, That what a divine will have to be 
true, is no leſs publick than if it were printed; but more, for he will preach it; 
and preaching communicates unto more than can read. Alſo his preſent doctrincs 
are exceeding dangerous. For in government, that 1s caſt upon parliaments or 
popular elections, as ours hath ever been and is, to take wiſe men, and underſtand- 
ing, and known among their tribes, to be rulers over them, hath ever (except where thc. 
people were not free in their elections) been, and muſt ever be, the certain and 
infallible conſequence. Now wiſe men, and underſtanding, and known among 
their tribes, muſt needs be (at leaſt for the greater part) of that rank, which we 
now call the ariſtocracy or gentlemen. Whence the ſenate in every well ordered 
commonwealth hath conſiſted of the ariſtocracy or gentry. And that the ſenate eve! 
had the ſupreme authority, as well in matters of religion as ſtate, is not only clca! 
in all other popular governments, but in the Old Teſtament ; which alſo is con- 


"firmed by our Saviour in the New, Matt: xxiii. 2, 2. The Scribes and Phariſees /i! 
| it 


and JAMES HARRINGTON, F/q; 


in Moſes's ſeat; and therefore whatſoever they bid you obſerve, (both he and his 
apoſtles obſerved the national religion) obſerve and do; for the liberty of conſcience 
or prophetick right in the commonwealth of 1/rael, as in others, was ſuch, as by 
which Chriſtianity, notwithſtanding the national religion, might grow. But do not 
(faith he) after their works, for they ſay and do not. In their enquiry after John, 
Job. 1. they ſeem to imply or ſay, that if he were hat prophet, there was nothing 
in the law why he might not introduce his baptiſm ; and therefore why he might not 
gather churches, or inſtruct the people in his way. Nevertheleſs when they come 
to doing, they Kill the prophets, and ſtone them. This indeed Chriſt blameth, being 
the abuſe of their power. But whereas the ſupreme authority of the ſenate, whe- 
ther in matters of religion or ſtate, is confirmed by all divine and human pru- 
dence; and the ſenate is the more peculiar province of the gentry; the doctor 
ſaith, that lamentable it is to ſee jo many, (not only men of ſuch parts or quality as 
the people in their elections are not likely to look upon) but eſpecially men of good 

arts (than which the people upon like occaſions have no other refuge) /o opinionate, 
ſo boldly meddling in matters of religion, as if they had forgot or did not underſtand their 
article of the catholick church. Now where-ever the clergy have gained this poinr, 
namely, that they are the catholick church, or that it is unlawful for gentlemen, 
either in their private capacity to diſcourſe, or in their publick to propoſe, as well 
in the matter of church as ſtate government, neither government nor religion have 
failed to degenerate into mere prieſt- craft. This eſpecially was the reaſon why I 
wrote unto the Doctor as followeth : 


8 1 R, . 

I ERE As in a letter of yours to one of my ſiſters, I find your judgment 

given vehemently againſt me, but merely poſitive, I conceive that both in 
the matter and manner of delivery you have given me right to deſire, and laid obli- 
gation upon your ſelf to afford me your reaſons, which may be done (if you pleaſe) 
either by confuting my book, or anſwering the queries hereunto annexed in either 
of which ways, or any other, I am more than deſirous to undertake you; and that 
for many conſiderations, as your abilities, the ſafety (at leaſt on your part) in the 
performance, the importance of the argument, the ſeaſonableneſs, and (however 
it came in your mind to diſtruſt it) the welcomeneſs of ſuch diſcourſe unto all men 
of ingenuity, both in power and out of it, or whole intereſt is not the mere ſtudy 
of parties, from which the freeſt ſince the late troubles, that hath written in this 


nature, 1s, | | 
. 
Nov. 17. 


1656. Your humble ſervaut. 


The Queries I ſhall interweave with the Doctor's Anfewer unto each of 
them, returned unto me with this Preamble. 


8-7 . | | 
Keceived your paper wherein you are pleaſed to propound queries, and ſay an obliga- 
Hon now lies upon me to render my reaſons of diſſenting, or to anſwer the interroga- 
tories. But you muſt give me leave to ſay, the obligation ſtill ariſeth from my reſpett to 


my lady and your ſelf, not from the matter or manner (as you ſeem to imply) o 100 de- 
| livering 
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livering my former judgment. For I could not conceive that by the favour and hin; 
my lady did me in ſending the book, I had loſt my freedom, and ſtood bound either j, 
comply, or be challenged as an adverſary to try out the difference. Therefore upon thy 
ſcore of friendſhip and civility, I have forced my ſelf, in the midſt of many Preſſing occa. 
ſions, to give you this account of my thoughts in order to your queries. 


Tux Doctor hath written heretofore upon politicks. Than this among the occa- 
ſions or ſubjects of writing, there is none of greater moment, I am a beginner jn 
this art, and have no deſire to impoſe upon any man; but if I cannot teach him, to 
learn of him. But my ſenior in it contradicts me, and gives me no reaſon. Noy 
to contradict a man, and give him no reaſon, is to give him an affront; and to 
demand reaſon in ſuch a caſe, that is, for ſuch an affront to ſend ſuch a challenge, 
as provoketh unto no other contention than that for truth, being according unto 
Scripture, and not againſt laws, concerns a man's honour and right. Therefore 
it is in ſuch a caſe not of courteſy, but the devoir of him that gave the affront to 
anſwer ; which the Doctor having now done, I come into the liſts or to the queries, 
with his anſwers and my replies. 


The firſt Query. 
How much, or in what the Author of Oceana is miſtaken, to think the 
Commonwealth of the Zebrews appliable to his Purpole. 


The Doctor's Anſwer. 


£ Have reaſon ſtill to think and ſay, The government or commonwealth (as you call it ) 

of the Hebrews, was of all other leſs appliable to your form, which ſuppoſes a ſenate 
debating, propoſing, and the people reſolving, chooſing, as page 15. to which there was 
nothing like in that government. You find indeed princes and heads of the tribes, and 
may call them a ſenate, and read of the aſſemblies of the people, but without any ſuch 
Power or authority; beth of them receiving laws by the hand of Moſes without any de- 
bate or centradifion. And *tis in a manner confeſſed, page 18. where you ſoy, the 
function of that ſenate was executive only, the laws being made by God. And if wwe look 
to the inſtitution of the Seventy, we find it was upon the advice of Jethro, and that not 
to'be as a council ta Moles, but as under-judges for his eaſe in the adminiſtration of the 
laws; which rather ſuits with the condition of inferior miniſters of juſtice under a mo- 
narch, God's vicegerent on earth, as all kings are in a more large confideration, as Molcs 
was more ſpecially in that theocracy. Therefore I did not a little wonder at your aſſertions 
and inferences, pag. 16. and 17. where you ſpeak of their making God their king, their 
power of rejecting and depaſing him as their civil magiſtrate. The barſhneſs of the phra/c 
may be molliſied, but the thing aſſerted I ſuppoſe cannot be defended, viz. any ſuch power 
in the people to God-ward, your inference alſo ſeems ſtrange and infirm, that they had 
power to have rejected any of thoſe laws. What you aſſert in the 17. page of all t: 
laws given by covenant, is true in a ſober ſenſe, but the inference ſtrange, tha! oily 
which was reſolved (or choſen) by the people of Iſrael was their law. This is jo jor 
from good legick, that it falls ſhort of good divinity ; for it muſt ſuppoſe God and !'* 
people an equal terms at their entring that covenant , whereas God often (eſpecially in 
Deut.) heros bis right of commanding, and enforces their obedience to his commands ue 
the antecedent obligations; his being the Lord their God, bis chufing them out «f © 
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nations to be a peculiar people, his bringing them out of the land of Egypt. Much 
more might be ſaid to ſhew theſe inſtances of the people receiving laws from Gd (in which 
they were only paſſive) are far from proving any power in the people as to God-ward, or 
from concluding generally the power in the people of reſolving and chuſing laws , and 
therefore this commonwealth of Iſrael not applicable to your purpoſe. 


r. 


N my book I call the government, whereupon we are diſputing, the common- 
wealth of Jrael; but though I think I did not much amils, I am the firſt that 
ever called it ſo, and make no difficulty in your firſt letter to ſpeak after me. But 
when I come to call it, as all they do that have written upon it, then you begin to 
doubt, and it is the commonwealth (as I call it) of the Hebrews, whence you will 
be more than ſuſpected, not to have read any of thoſe authors. And yet how con- 
fidently it is laid to me in your firſt letter, that I am not à little miſtaken in thinking 
the Iſraelitiſh commonwealth or government under Moſes to be ſo applicable to my pur- 
poſe, as I would make it? Neverthelels when you come in anſwer to this query to 
give your reaſons, you bring this for one, that page 18, J ſay the funfion of the 
ſenate was only executive, the laws being made by God : where firſt, the word only is 
not mine, but of your impoſing. Secondly, when you ſhould ſhew that I am mil- 
taken in thinking the commonwealth of 7/-ae! ſo applicable to my purpoſe as I 
would make 1t, you ſhew that I make it no more applicable to my purpoſe than 
it is: which is not fair, eſpecially when I give you fo clear a reaſon, that albeit the 
authority of propoſing laws appertain unto every ſenate, as ſuch, yet the laws of 
the commonwealth of the Hebrews having been all made by an infallible legiſlator, 
even God himſelf, the ſenate had no laws in the beginning to propoſe, but came 
afterwards to propoſe, when thoſe laws given in the beginning came to need addi— 
tion; for if you find the kings upon ſuch occaſions as David, 1 Sam. vii. 2. and 
Hezetiab, 2 Chron. xxx. propoling, and the people reſolving, was this likely to 
have been introduced by them? or if the people had the reivult in the monarchy, 
muſt they not much more have had it in the commonwealth 2 Waheretore the autho- 
rity of propoſing unto the people, as will better appear hereafter, was derived by 
the king from the judge, by the judge from the ſanhedrim, by the ſanhedrim from 
Moſes, and by Moſes from God: as (Exod. xix. 5.) where God giveth him inſtruc- 
tions for a propoſition unto the people; Thus ſhalt thou ſay unto the houſe of Jacob, 
and tell the children of Iſrael, ye have ſeen wheat I did unto the Egyptians, Sc. Now 
therefore if you will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then you fhall ve unto me 
a kingdom of prieſts : if you will (not whether you will or no) you mall be (which 
relates unto the future) unto me a kingdom; that is, I will be your king. God 


having given theſe inſtructions unto his ſole legiſlator, Meſes came (accordingly) 


Lord had commanded bim. And all the people anſwered together (gave their fullrage, 
nemine contradicente) and ſaid, All that the Lord hath ſpoken we will d: and Moos 
relurned the words (that is, the ſuffrage, or reſult) of the people unto the Lord. 


Wherefore God was king in 1/-ael by covenant, propoſed by himſelf or his ſervant 
1 


Maſes, and reſolved by the people. Now that he was afterwards rejccted by the 


and called for the elders of the people, aud laid before their faces all ih, words that the 


people, when they choſe another king, that he ſhould not reign over them, 1 Sam. 
VIII. 7, are his own words, And if in theſe words he {hew plainly, that the people 
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had power to reject a law that was not only propoſed unto them, but reſolved b. 
them, then muſt it needs be included even in God's own words, that the people 
muſt have had power to have rejected any thing that was propoſe, and not con- 
firmed by them. And yet you tell me, that this is ſo far from good logick, that i, 
falls ſhort of good divinity. And why? becaule it muſt ſuppoſe God and the people an 
equal terms at their entring that covenant. Then that a king either cannot covenant, 
for example, with his chandler to ſerve him with WAX, Or that the chandler was 
upon equal terms, or hail-fellow well met with the king, at their entering that co. 
venant, comes up to good divinity. Such is the logick which you chop with me, 
for you are beyond my underſtanding ! but the honeſt part of logick I underſtang 
yell enough, not to envy them that ſeem to have more. 

For if by the word terms you underſtand the conditions of the covenant, it i; 
Fair: as to theſe indeed, the parties covenanting are fo far equal, that they may 
equally will or chooſe ; elſe it were a precept or command, not a covenant. But 
if by the word terms you underſtand the dignity or power of the parties, it is not 
fair, but an equivocation; for the equality of the parties in that ſenſe is nothing at 
all unto the equality of the covenant : wherfore the impiety you would fix upon me. 
is your own, and ariſeth from your want of diſtinguiſhing between the Almighty 

wer of God, in which he is above all things, and his infinite love whereby lie 
boweth the heavens, and deſcendeth unto his poor creatures. In the former regard 
to talk of electing or depoſing God, <wwho is king, be the Heathen never ſo unquiet, 
were, indeed, impious; but in the latter it is moſt certain, that he ruleth among 
no other than a conſenting, a reſolving, a willing people. Or tell me whether the 
rein of God on the neck of the Turks be the ſame with that in the hearts of his clect, 
or wherein conſiſts the difference? moreover to what I have ſaid, and more than 
what | have ſaid for the debate that was in the ſenat, and the reſult that was in the 
people of Iſrael, Grotius hath ſummed up the Talmudiſts in this note upon the 
tenth verſe of Deut xvii. Notandum preterea ſcita ſenatus nounulla five legi interpre- 
tande ſive premuniende fatta evanuiſſe, non modo fi ſenatus ante receptum ubique morem 
ſententiam mutaſſet, verum etiam fi vel ab initio populus ea non ferret, vel irent in diſſue- 
tudinem, where there is nothing plainlier to be perceived than that debate was in 
this ſenate, and reſult in this people: and you confeſs what I afſert in the 15th page 
of all their laws given by covenant to be true in à ſober ſenſe; now the ſenſe which 
have ſhew'd you is that of all ſober men. But can you ſhew me the judgment of 
any ſober man, that becauſe we find princes and heads of the tribes, we may cal! 
them a ſenate ? pray, how do you cut twelve princes into ſeventy elders, or where 
do you find them in the ſenate ? but this is nothing. V we look to the inſtitution of 
the ſeventy, we find it, ſay you, to be upon the advice of Jethro. We: | pray you 
take it to yourſelf, or I appeal to him that ſhall compare Exod. xvii. with 
Numb. xi. whether this have been the opinion of any ſober man. Moſes in that of 
Exodus hearkens unto the voice of his father-in-law, Jethro the prieſt of Midian : 
making able men out of Iſrael, heads over the people, rulers of thouſands, rulers of bun- 
dreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. And they judged the people at all ſeaſons: 
the hard cauſes they brought unto Moſes, but every ſmall matter they judged themſelves. 
Theſe were the Fethronian prefectures, or the courts afterwards conſiſting of twenty- 
three judges that fate in the gates of every city. Never were they miſtaken beforc 
for the ſanhedrim or ſeventy elders, which came not to be inſtituted till afterwards 
in the 11th of Numbers, where Moſes while he ftood alone, being as weary of tic 

1 recoutrle 
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recourſe had unto him from theſe judicatories, as he was of that, before their in- 
ſtitution, cries unto God, I am not able to bear this people alone (his office of ſole le- 
giſlator) in which relation Lycurgus and Solon are as well and as properly called 
kings, as he, who was king indeed in Feſurum, Deut. xxxiii. 3. but no otherwiſe 
than they in their commonwealths, that is to propoſe the laws in his form, when th: 
heads of the people, and the tribes of Iſracl were gathered together, which was now 
almoſt accompliſhed. I berefore the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, Gather unto me ſeveaty 
elders of the men of Iſrael, whom thou knoweſt to be elders of the people, and officers over 
them, and bring them unto the tabernacle of the congregation (in which or in the temple 
was ever after the ſeſſion-houſe of the ſenate) hat they may ſtand there wit thee. If 
this be not enough, you may have a farther ſight of your great miſtake, 2 Ch. 
xix. where at the reſtitution of this government in ſome part by Fehoſhaphat, ting 
Jethronian counſels are ſet up city by city: but the ſenate, or ſeventy elders with © 
Mereover in Feruſalem , and that the Jethronian courts are intimaced in the IVe:» 
Teſtament by the name of the Judgment, as the ſanhedtim by that of the Council, 
Godwyn the ſchoolmaſter could have told you. But whereas nothing is more con- 
ſtantly delivered by all authors, nor expreſs in Scripture, than that Moſes having in- 
ſtituted the ſanhedrim, ſtood from that time forward no more alone, or was thence- 
forth but prince of the ſenate, which God appointed to ſtand with him; you ſay 
that he was a monarch or ſtood alone. And whereas the Jethronian prete&tures 
henceforth brought all their difficult caſes unto the ſanhedrim, in the inſtitution of 
which ſanhedrim Jethro had no hand; you jay, that the ſanhedrim or ſeventy elders 
were inſtituted by Zethro. How plain would your Fugliſb have been upon this oc- 
caſion, if they had given it? whereas I ſhall ſay no more than that theſe are no 477115 


things nor poor miſtakes. 


The Second Query. 


In caſe the Author's Form, and the Monarchical be or be not diſputed 
over and over again, what the Reaſon or Experience may be that re- 
maineth, or may be thought to remain, for the Advantage of the 


latter ? 
The Deftor's Anſwer. 


I HAVE not time to diſpute the two forms, nor will to make it my ſtudy; but Hs 

reaſon is cogent for monarchical, that in it there is one chief; for order is the 
main concernment of government, and order is more perfected by reaucing to unity, or 
baving till one chief in the order. And this I mention the rather, becauſe as anciently 
tne Romans, ſo you in your model, are forced ts betake you in neceſſity to a dictator, 
which undeniably evinces monarebical government the ftieſt for all exigencies. Alſo be- 
cauſe God, to whom you ſeem to appeal (Pag. 15.) led his people (Plal. Ixxvii. ult.) 2% 
the hand of Moſes and Aaron; Moſes chief in the whole government, and Aaron the 
chief in the prieſt hood, and after Moſes Joſhua; and fill raiſed up ſingle perſons b 
judge bis people, Laſtly, becauſe the duſt of nature led your form of government, fai 
paternal (ſo it was at the beginning or peopling of the world) unto monarchice!, as 
fomilies encreaſed into nations. 
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REPLY. 


OU in your letter are poſitive that be the two forms never ſo often dis. 
puted, the advantage in reaſon will remain to the monarchical; but when v0 
come to give your reaſon, have not time to diſpute the buſineſs, nor will to male 
it your ſtudy ; you will give a man his ſentence, without recourſe to the law, and 
his objections. Again, without taking notice of his anſwers, as in the matter ot 
dictatorian power, for which you ſay, firſt, that one perſon is fitteſt, and ſccondly, 
that one perſon being fitteſt for this one thing, it undeniably evinces monarchica] 
government the fitteſt for all exigencies. Now granting the former were true, a; | 
have ſhewcd it to be falſe, and therefore choſen the Venetian dictator, which con. 
ſiſteth not of one man, rather than the Roman, which did; yet if one man be fitteſt 
to be a pilot, how doth it follow that that one man is fitteſt for all exigencies ? or if 
Gideon were fitteſt to be judge or dictator of 1/ael,- that it was fitteſt (as the people 
deſired of him, Judges vili. 22.) he ſhould rule over them, beth he and his ſon, and ti; 
ſon's ſon alſo? and whereas you lay that God (unto whom I appeal) ſtill raiſed ip 
ſingle perſons to judge his people; doth it follow that theſe judges or dictators were 
monarchs, eſpecially when Gideon anſwers the people, I will not rule over you, 
neither ſhall my ſen ruie over you, the Lord ſball rule over you ? or rather that monar- 
chical government even in the time of the judges was in this commonwealth, to the 
rejection of God? in which place (to allude unto that in your anſwer to the {ir{t 
query, to which I have not yet reply'd,) it is plain alſo, that antecedent obligations 
do not always imply command, or enforce obedience : for ſay the people unto G. 
deon, rule thou over us, &c. for thou haſt delivered us from the hand of Midian; 
yet neither did this oblige the people to chooſe, or Gideon to be choſen king. 
THAT God led his people, Pſal. Ixxvii. by the hand of Moles and Aaron, is right; 
but your flouriſh upon it, where you ſay Moſes chief in the whole government, and 
Aaron chief in the prieſthood, withers; for the place relateth unto the times. 
( Exod. vii.) in which ſaith the Lord unto Moſes, See I have made thee a Gd 15 
Pharaoh, and Aaron thy brother all be thy prophet (that is, thy chaplain or orator. 
for otherwiſe there aroſe not a prophet like Moſes in Iſrael) and this was betore the 
time that Moſes made Aaron high-prieſt. Nor after the inſtitution of the ſan- 
hedrim, was the high-prieſt other than ſubordinate unto it, whether in matter of 
religion or ſtate: nay, if he had given them juſt cauſe, he might be whipt by the 
law, as is affirmed by the Talmudiſts. This ſenate was to ſtand, as hath been 
ſhewed, with Moſes; therefore Moſes from the inſtitution thereof, was no more than 
prince or archon of it, and general of the commonwealth ; in each of which 
functions he was ſucceeded by Foſpua. And the people ſerved the Lord all the days if 
Joſhua, and all the days of the elders that outlived Joſhua, (Judges ii. 7.) But from 
this time forward you hear no more of the Fethronian prefectures, that fate in the 
gates of the cities, nor of the ſenate, as I take it, (being yet but ſtudying this com- 
monwealth, in which it were a better deed to aid, than miſlead me) till the reſtitu- 
tion of it by Fehoſhaphat, 2 Chron. xix. For after the death of Foſhua, and of the 


_ elders of theſe courts, the people of Iſrael mindleſs of the excellent orders of their 
commonwealth given by God, were ſo ſtupid, as to let both the ſenate and the in- 


terior courts to fall. But a commonwealth without the ſenate muſt of natural ne- 
ceſſity degenerate into anarchy. Wherefore the nature of this commonwealth 
throughout the book of Judges was downright anarchy, You have the tribes with. 

CS: | out 
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out any common council or deliberation leaguing one with another, and making 
war at their fancy, as Judges i. 3, Judab ſaid unto Simeon bis brother, Come 19 
with me into my lot, that we may fight againſt the Canaanites, &c. Whence (eſpe- 
cially when there was no judge neither) is that frequent complaint throughout tis 
book, that in thoſe days there was no king (as men of your rank have rendered the 
word, though in this place it rather ſignifies ffes conſul, or dictator, as ſome of 
the laity, that is of the tolks do affirm) in Iſrael, but every one did that which was 
right in his own eyes. In this caſe of a commonwealth there is no help but by Cicta- 
torian power, which God in the railing up of judges did therefore indulge, ap- 
pointing them ordinarily but pro tempore, or upon ſome, not upon all exigencies. 
For Judges xx. the congregation ſentenceth the tribe of Benjamin, decrees and ma- 
nageth the war againſt them, without a judge or dictator. This anarchy with the 
confuſion of it, by want of the ſenate, eſpecially when the ſons of Samuel grew 
corrupt and imperious through the long rule of their father, was the true cauſe 
why the people choſe to have a king, and fo fell into monarchy, under which they 
fared worſe z for though there happened to come with a great deal of coſt, as in 
the war with Saul, a David to be defended; yet by another war againſt his am- 
bitious ſon, and after him a Solomon, in the next generation the tribes rent in ſunder, 
and beſides the execrable wickedneſs of the moſt of their kings (the like whereunto 
was never known, ) gave not over hewing one another, till rae! firſt, and then 
Judah fell into miſerable captivity. And yet this is that unity and order which 
you celebrate, and the argument for monarchy muſt be cogent ; which happens, 
becauſe you are reſolved not to theſe that the unity of government conſiſts in ſuch 
a form, which no man can have the will, or having the will can have the power to 
diſturb, but caſt all upon the unity of a perſon, that may do what he liſt, running 


{till upon your equivocations, as if brethren could not live together in unity, unleſs 
reduced to the will of one brother. 


The Third. Query. 


Where there 1s or ever was a Monarchy upon a popular Balance, or that 
propoſed by the Author, but thoſe only of the Aebrews, and whether 
theſe were not the moſt infirm of all other ? 


The Doctor's Anſwer. 


F Perceive not how it concerns any thing I ſaid, or the cauſe in hand, as to any material 

point, Only it ſeems to ſuppoſe the monarchy of the Hebrews to be in a popular 
balance, which I cannot apprehend, unleſs becauſe they had a kind of agrarian, their 
land divided by lot, which notwithſtanding left place for a ſufficient difference, and exceſs 
in dignity of perſons, bonds of eſtates, meaſure of wealth and riches. 


| REPLT. 


N your letter you ſay, that the balance I pretend cannot ſtand ſo ſteady in my form, 

as in a well temper d monarchy ; and yet to the query, where there is or ever was 

a monarchy upon ſuch a balance? you anſwer, hat you perceive not how it concerns 
any thing you ſaid, or the cauſe in hand as to any material point, as if the balance were 
of ſlight concernment to a government, And for the monarchy of the Hebrews you 


lay, 
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ſay, that you cannot apprehend it to have been upon a popular balance. But the land ot 
Canaan as it is computed by Hecateus Abderites in Foſephus againſt Appion, con- 
tained three millions of acres; and they among whom it was divided, as appear; 
Numb. i. 46. at the cenſe of them taken by Moſes in Mount Sinai, amount unto 
603550. Now if you allow them but four acres a man, it comes unto two million: 
four hundred thouſand acres, and upwards, by which means there could remain for 
Joſbua's lot, Caleb's portion, with the princes of the tribes, and the patriarchs or 
princes of families, but a matter of five hundred thouſand acres, which holdeth not 
above a ſixth part in the balance with the people, and yet you will not apprehend, 
that this was a popular balance. Why then it will be in vain to ſhew you the 
certain conſequence, namely that the monarchies of the Hebrews, being the only 
governments of this kind that ever were erected upon a popular balance, were the 
moſt infirm and troubled of all others; that the cauſe why the congregation that 
elected the former kings were able to reject Rehoboam, was from the power of the 

ople, and the power of the people from their popular agrarian : and that the cauſe 
why the kings of 1/rael and Judah, while they had not foreign wars, never gave 
over knocking out the brains of the people, one againſt another, was, that having 
no monarchical balance, or not ſuch a one as was ſufficient, whereupon ſafely to 
reſt themſelves in peace, they were neceſſitated, as ſome kings at this day, the ba- 
lance of whoſe empire is broken, to make themſelves uſeful unto the pcople 
through their danger, that ſo through the want of order, they may ſubſiſt, accord. 
ing to the modern maxim, by confuſion and war; an expedient ſufficiently practiſed 


to be well known. 
The Fourth Query. 


Whether the Temptations of advancing did ſway more with the Man) in 


the Commonwealth, than with the Few under the Monarchies of the 


Hebrews, that is, under the Kings of Judah, J/rael, or the High 
Prieſts, when they came to be Princes? And whether other Story be 


not, as to this Query, conformable unto that of Scripture. 


The Doftor's Anſwer. 


WW 7 ETHER greater temptations in the Hebrew government before or after they 

had kings, ſeems little material by comparing them to learn, and as little to your 
purpoſe, till what you ſuppoſe be granted, viz. that the government before they bad kings, 
was in your ſenſe a commonwealth, But as for all forms that have been popular, or 
ſhall be, ſtill the temptations are the more powerful or dangerous, as to the change of ge- 
verument. This puts them upon an inconvenience by often changing their generals , 
armies, and upon often baniſhing them, or any great citizens, when their juſt deſerts 
had made them honoured and beloved; and this I ſuppoſe puts you upon a neceſſity in cue 


place of defending the oftraciſm as no puniſhment, and the people of Rome as not un- 


grateful in baniſbing Camillus. 
Fr 


F to doubt whether Iyael were a commonwealth in my ſenſe be excuſable in ore 
that will take no notice of the elders that ſtood with Moſes, nor why Gideon 
being a judge refuſed nevertheleſs to be king; yet the league that was made be- 


tween Judah and Benjamin in the firſt, and the ſentence that was given by the whole 
congregation, 


and JAMEs HARRINGTON, Ei; 


congregation, with the War thereupon levied by the people only, without ſo much 
as a judge or dictator, in the laſt chapter of the book of Judges, evinces my ſenſe 
and that of all reaſonable men. Wherfore the compariſon defired by me is plainly 
material; and your evaſion a poor ſhift, below a man of parts, or well-meaning. 

Fox albcit 1ſrael for the far greater time of the commonwealth before che kings 


was anarchy, the moit ſubject ſtate of ſuch a government unto confuſion ; yet. 


abating the conſpiracy of Abimelech, made king of the men of Sichem, there was, as 
remember, no diſturbance from ambition, nor ſtriving to be uprermoſt, of 
which, after the kings, there was no end, For to omit David's def vying of the 
houſe of Saul, and reigning in his ſtead, as done with good warrant; you have A- 
ſalom levying war againſt his father; Fercboam an arrant knave, breaking the empire 
of Rehobcam, a hair-brain'd fool in two pieces, whence the children of Judo turn- 
ing Sodomites, (1 Kings xiv. 20.) and they of 1/rael idolaters; you have Paofoa con- 
ſpiring againſt Nada“ king of 1/rae!, murdering him, deſtroying all the poſterity of 

eroboam, and reigning in his ſtead: Zzri, captain of the chariots, ſerving Aſa 
the ſon with the ſame ſauce, when he was drunk, Killing all his kindred, that piſſed 
againſt the wall, as Baaſba the father had done Nadab, when, may chance, he was 
ſober; Omri hereupon made captain by the people, and Zimri after he had rexoned 
ven days, burning himſelf; the people of 1/-acl when Zimri was burnt, dividing 
into two parts, one for Omri, and the other for 7ibni, who is ſlain in the diſpute ; 
whereupon Omri outdoes all the tyrants that went before him, and when he has 
done, leaves Ahab his fon, the heir of his throne and virtue. You have Jeb 
deſtroying the family of Alab, giving the fleſh of Fezebe/ unto the dogs, and re- 
ceiving a pretty preſent from thoſe of Samaria, ſeventy heads of his maſter's ſons in 
baſkets. To Aſa and Jehoſhaphat of the kings of Judah belongeth much reverence ; 
but the wickedneſs of Athalia, who upon the death of her fon 4haziah, that ſhe 
might reign, murdered all her grandchildren, but one ſtolen away, which was 
Joaſb, was repaid by that one in the like coin, who alſo was ſlain by his ſervants. 
So was his fon Amaſiah that reigned after him; and about the fame time Zachariah 
king of Iſrael, by Shallum, who reigned in his ſtead, and Shallum was ſmitten by 
Manaim, who reigned in his ſtead, (ba7tle roya! in Shoe-Lane) Pekahah the fon of 
Manahim was ſmitten by Pekah one of his captains, who reigned in his room; Pekah 
by Hoſhea, who having reigned nine years in his ſtead, was carried by Salmanezer 
king of Aſyria with the ten tribes into captivity. Will Judab take a warning? Yes, 
Hezekiah, the next, is a very good king, but Manaſſeb his ſon, like the reſt, a 
ſhedder of innocent blood ; to him ſucceedeth Ammon, father's own child, who 1s 
ſlain by his own ſervants. Jeſab once again is a very good king; but Jehoabaz,. 


that died by the heels in Egypt deſerv'd his end, nor was Fehoiatim the brother of 


the former, who became tributary unto Pharaoh, any better; in whole reign and 
his ſucceflor Zedechias was Judah led into captivity by NebuchadnezZzer, (the common 
end of battle royal) where | leave any man to judge how tar the unity of a perſon 
tends to the unity of government, and whether the /emptations of advancing (to ule 
your phraſe) were greater in the commonwealth than in the monarchies of the 
Hebrews, It were ealy to ſhew, if you had not enough already, that the high- 
prieſts when they came to be princes, were never a barrel better herring ; whereas 
that there is no ſuch work in Venice, Switz, or Holland, you both know, and 
might, if you did not wink, as eaſily ſee. All is one, it is, for it is as you have 


laid, nay, and more, in all forms that have been popular or ſhall be, ſtill the tempta- 
| {1015 
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tions are more powerful and dangerous as to the change of government , this put them 
upon great inconveniences by often changing their generals of armies. A pound of 
clergy, for which take an ounce of wiſdom, in this maxim evinced by Machiaue! 
prolongation of magiſtracy is the ruin of popular government : the not often changing 
their generals or dictators was the bane of the commonwealths both of Rome and of 
Iſrael, as by the corruption of Samuel's ſons (mols that groweth not upon a rolling 
ſtone) is apparent. And for the baniſhment of great men, name me one that ſince 
thoſe governments were ſettled, had been baniſh'd from Venice, Switz, or Holland. 
The examples in Rome are but two that can be objected by a rational man in ſeven 
hundred years, and I have anſwered thoſe in my book; for the oftraciſm, though! 
hold it a fooliſh law, yet where the people have not prudence to found their g9. 
vernment upon an agrarian, I ſhew'd you out of reaſon, Ariſtotle, and experience, 
that it is a ſhift they will be put to, whether a puniſhment, or not; though ng 
man, that is verſed in the Greek ſtory, can hold it to have been ſo eſteem'd. 


The Fifth Query. 


Whether Men, as they become richer or poorer, free or ſervile, be not of 
a different Genius, or become new model'd ; and whether theſe Things 


happen not as the Balance changes ? 


The Doctor's Anſwer. 


5 CI ſudden changes of the genius and nature of men, I leave to the pipe of Orpheus, 
cr Ovid's Metamorphoſis. 


2 


Pretty jeer; but there is one in that book metamorphoſed into the bird that 

cannot ſce by day. Now, a change that happens in the revolution of one 
hundred and forty years, is not ſudden; but ſo long hath the government in 
queſtion been changing from eriftecratical to popular. And if the acts of popular 
councils from that time, have ſtill been and be to this hour more and more po- 
pular, the genius of the people 1s as clear as the day with the alteration of it, in 
thoſe opinions you in your firſt letter are pleaſed to call the ignorance or wilfulne/s if 
7beje days, that ſince the ariſtocratical balance of the clergy is gone, ſhake the yoke 
of the prieſt. The butcher ſought his knife, and had it in his mouth. | 


The Sixth Query. 


Whether Gentlemen have been more beholden unto Divines, or Men in 
Orders, or Divines more beholden unto Gentlemen, or ſuch as have not 
been in Orders, for the Knowlege which we have of the Commonwealth 
of the Hebrews? Or who of each Sort have written beſt upon that 
Subject? 

8 The Doctor's Anfawer. | 

Ompariſons being odicus, I only ſay, divines have cauſe to give learned gen!1c11101 

their due, and thank for their labours, but alſo cauſe to complain, when they are 129 
bold with holy things, not only with the commonwealth of the Hebrews, the form 14a! 


Cod then appointed, but alſo with the government of the Chriſtian church, the fem and 
fundtons 


and AM ESS HARRINOGCTO N, FE/q, 


functions left by Chriſt and his 'apoſtles, according to which the church afed three buy. 
dred years before the civil power became Chriſtian. 


F. 


IVINES have cauſe to complain, when gentlemen are too bold with holy 
things, as with the commonwealth of the Hebrews ; but if you aſk, who of 
each ſort have written beſt upon this ſubject, compariſons are odious. Here you can 
be modeſt; for no body hath written in this kind, but Carolus Sigonius, Buxtorfins, 
Cornelius Bertramus, Hugo Grotius, Selden, and Cunæus, all which were gentlemen, 
or ſuch as were not in orders. Nor can it be gathered from any thing now extant, 
that any divine underſtood this government. But if divines cannot deal with this 
covernment, and gentlemen may not, how ſhould it be known ? or if divines under- 
ſtand not this, why do they meddle with others? 


The Seventh Query. 


What and how many be thoſe little Things, and poor Miſtakes, which 
the Author below a Gentleman of his Parts hath entertain'd ? 


| The Doctor's Anſwer. 
7 OSE little things and poor miſtakes I confined to the matters of the church; for 


innovating wherin theſe latter times make exceptions againſt our tranſlation, delight 
in ſome notions of words in Scripture, vent new interpretations, make ſtrange inferences, 


in which to reſt ſalisfy'd is below, &c. Such Page 16. from notion or origination of 


Eccleſia to infer democratical government of the church; and that irſrrence for the right 
of gathering churches now, Page 28. So after in the model, what is ſaid for the notion 
of xeipeloveiv to the prejudice of due ordination, and the like. 


E. 


N Judges xx. 2. the civil congregation of the chief of all the tribes of Vel, is 
called eccle/ia dei: and not only Greek writers, as particularly AÆſchiues, ule that 
word for the afjemblics of the people in the Grecian commonwealths, but Lute allo 
ipeaking of the people of Epheſus, he ſaith, Erat autem ecclefia confuſa :; wherfore this 
word having been of this uſe before the Aps/les, and being appli-d by them unto 
their convocations or aſſemblies, there mult needs have been fome reaſon, why 
they made choice of this, rather than of any other. Now if the reaſon had not 
been that they intended the church to be demecratical, why would they borrow a 
word that is of that ſenſe? or why ſhould you think that they would give names 
unto things not according unto their nature; ſeeing if they had intended it ſhould 
have been ariſtocratical, they might as well have taken the word y:3-5iz or ſenate ? 
wherefore, ſays Calvin the lawyer, Sumpſerint apoſtoli illud melius nomen ad ſignifi- 

canaum ecclefiam, ut oſtenderent politiam populi dei efſe quidem democraticam, 8&C. 
have ihewed you my reaſons, and given you my teſtimony, and yet you that have 
neither, call this a notion. Then for the chirotonia, or holding up of hands, it was 
the way of giving ſuffrage in ſome of thoſe popular aſſemblies, more particularly, that 
of Athens, and this word the Apaſtles alſo came to borrow for the ſuffrage ot. their 
i $5 congregations, 
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congregations, as in the Greet, Adds xiv. 23. where they uſe the word xeipovyoz7;;, 
the lame that was uſed by the 4therians, lignifying holding up of hands, or their 
manner of ſuffrage : but this the Engliſß tranſlators have left out, and where they 
ſhould have render'd the place, and when they had ordained elders, by the holding up 
of hands in every congregation, they render it, when they had ordain'd them elgers 10 
every church. Now you, though you know this well enough, never lay any blame 
upon the ranſlators, but with them that find fault with the tranſlation, as if it were 
leſs impicty in divines to corrupt the Scriptures, than in others to vindicate the: 
from corruption. And this is another of thoſe things which you have the con- 
fidence to call notions, albeit in ſo doing you mult needs fin againſt your own con 
{cience : but what is that to intereſt ? if this place be reſtored, ordination is reſtore( 
unto the people; and fo divines loſing it, there is an end of pricit-crafr, as by telling 
the ſtory of this inventi n, though in brief, will better appear; ordination in tl 
commonwealth of 7/rael being primarily nothing elſe but election of magiſtrates, 
was performed by the ſuffrage of the people or (as is thewn by the Talmudiſts upon 
Numb. xi. in Eldad and Medad) by the ballot. Nor was it otherwiſe till the /n 
bedrim got a whim of their own, without any precept of God, to ordain their {uc- 
ceſſors by the chirozLefra or impoſition of hands, and the parties being ſo ordain«(d 
called Preſiyters, became capable of being elected into the judicatories, whereby 
cheating the people of the right of electing their magiſtrates, the ſanhedrim inſtitute 
the firſt Preſbyterian government; nevertheleſs this form as to the impoſition of 
hands, was not always held ſo neceſſary among the Jews bur if the party were abſent 
it might be done by letter, and fomtimes, though he wrre prefent, it was done by 
verſe or charm only. But whereas the ſenate, if not every ſenator, by this inn9- 
vation had right to ordain ; by Hilel high prieſt and prince of the ſanhedrim, who 
liv'd ſome three bendred years before Chriſt, means was found to get the whole 
power into his hand, which being of ſuch conſequence, that no magiſtrate could 
thenceforth be made but by the high prieſt, it changed this ſame firit preſbytery, 
the high prieſts becoming afterwarus monarchs, as I may ſay, into the firſt Papery; 
for this track was exactly wodden over again by the Chriſtians: firſt, to the pre- 
ſbytery, from thence to the biſhop, and that by means of the ſame chirotheſia or 
impolition-of hands taken up from the Jews, and out of this b:op ſtept up the pe, 
and his feventy cardinals, anciently the pre/bytery, or ſeventy elders of Kome, in 
imitation of thoſe of /-ae!. Moreover it is the judgment of good divines, as Bu- 
linger, Muſculus, P. Martyr, Luther and Melanhon, that this chirotheſia or 71n- 


_ pY/iticn of hands is not neceſſary, for that the Apoſtles took up ſom things from 


the Jews, as community of goods, which are not neceſſary, you will not deny : 
and if this were not of that kind, then wherfore in the place alledged, where the 
chirotonia, prayer and faſting, as all things neceſſary unto ordination, are men- 
tion'd, is the chirotbeſia omitted even by the Apoſtles themſelves ? Nor can you 
find that it was otherwiſe than ſparingly uſed by them in compariſon of the ch:7004/7 
or ſuffrage of the people; and perhaps there only, where the people had ny. the 
civil right of any ſuch ſuffrage, by which where it was, they ordained C/uers in 
every church, And in this place comes that of your anſwer unto the 7 query, 


namely, that the church ated three hundred years before the civil power became Chri- 


ſtiau, to be very queſtionable. For that Tarſus a city of Cilicia was fo free, chat 


Paal, being a native thereof, claimeth the right of a Roman, is clear in Scripture ; 
nor 


aud JAMES HARRINGTON, /; 


nor is it more obſcure in ſtory, that the people in the cities of Lycia, Pemphylin, 
Lycaonia, or Cappadocia, in which the Apeſtle ordain'd eccleſiaſtical elders by the 
chirotonia of the church or congregation, had not only the ancient right but cuſtom 
of electing their civil elders in the ſame manner. And where was the neceſlity or 
ſenſe, that the Apoſtles to convert them unto the Chriſtian religion, ſhould go 
about to depoſe them, than which nothing could have cauled a greater jealouſy, ob- 
ſtruction or ſcandal upon their doctrine? but if the Apoſtles uſed the words ccc 
and chirotonia in thele places, according unto the right of the people, and the 
known ſenſe, in which they had bin always taken, then acted not the church three 
hundred years nor half a hundred years before the civil power became Chriſtian. 
And if the biſhops, when the emperors became Chriſtian, made no bones of re- 
ceiving their mitres from the civil magiſtrate, they mult have don ill, had they 
known or conceived that the church in the pureſt times had waved the civil magi- 
ſtracy. Paul arriving at Athens converts Dionyſius one of the ſenators, and ſom 
others unto the Chriſtian faith. Suppole he had converted the whole ſenate and the 
people, what ſober man can imagine, that he would have diſputed with the congre- 
cation the ſenſe of their former name ecc/e//a, or the right of electing their new 
elders by their old chirotonia or ſuffrage by holding up of hands? but he converted 
but a few ; wherfore as he had no aid, fo he had no hindrance from the magiſtrate. 
This, then, was a gather'd church, I think, or what was it? if the Prophets in 
Iſrael went up and down preaching unto the people, by whom they were followed; 
and if ſom of theſe that were thus followed were true, and more of them falſe, the 
people that followed them could not be all of the ſame perſuaſion, though it is like 
that no man would follow fuch an one as he was not perſuaded was true, But the 
people chooling at their own diſcretion whom they would follow, how could theſe 
congregations be leſs gather'd than thoſe, when the people were divided into three 
lets, Phariſees, Sadduces, and Effeans, which could be no other? nor doth the 
ſanbedrim, though they had the government of the national religion, ſending unto 
Jolm the Baptiſt ( Jobn xi 25.) to know who he was, and why he baptized, rotule 


CY 


him the like prophetic right, uſed by him firſt, and afterwards by our Saviour and: 
the Apoſtles, without the authority of the /anhedr:imz ; nor doth Par! blame the con- 
gregations of Apollos and Cephas (1 Cor. i.) in that they were gather'd, but in that 
they put tov much upon them that gathered them. How then doth it appear that 
my inference for gathered congregations now, is a little thing or poor miſtake, 
below a gentleman of parts; when I ſay no more, than that gather'd congregations 
were in uie both before and after Chriſt, notwithſtanding the national religicn chat 
was then ſettled? and therfore gathered congregations for any thing in the Old or 
New Teſtament that I can find to the contrary, might be zu, though a national 
religion were ſettled. And if this be not true, the teſtimony, wiich you bear in 
your preſent practice, is againſt your ſelf; for what elſe are your congregations 
u5w, that will uſe none other than tlie common-prayer, but ga-hered ? 

To conclude, it ſhould ſeem by you, that if the national religion were fo fettled, 
that tie.meddling with holy things by any other than a divine, might be reſolv'd as 
boldly, and, to uſe a fine word, opinionately donc, as if it were againſt an article 
of our creed; you would be pleas'd. But the national religion and the liberty of 
conſcience fo ordain'd in Oceana, that neither the intereſt of the learned, nor the 
Ignorance of the unlearned can corrupt religion {in which cale though there night, 
2 yet 


o 
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yet there is no probability, that there would be any gathered r this 


being the peculiar remedy for that which you hold a diſeaſe) you are diſpleas'd: for 
thus you conclude. 


S I R, 


YO U ſee I have uſed freedom again, it is like you will think too much; but I deſre 
you would allow me the privilege of the old ſaying, ſuo quiſque ſenſu abundet, an 
not trouble yourſelf with interrogating me, from whom you can draw ſo little ſatisfaction. 
I never made it my ſtudy to model or ſhape out forms of government, but to yield obedienc; 
to every lawful command proceding from authority, how perfect, or otherwiſe the fon 
was. Inu a word, Sir, I honour your parts, wiſh them imployed as may be moſt for 11+ 
ſervice of God and his church, and do promiſe myſelf in all friendly and Chriſtian offices, 


# 


S IX, 
Nov. 26. 1656. 


Your bumble Servant, 
H. FE RN L 


To which I ſay that 


1 H AVE not heard a divine quote Scripture ( Quiſgue ſuo ſenſu abundet ) as an 010 
ſaying; but you are not contented to do ſo only, but to uſe it according!; ; 
for wheras ( Rom. xiv. 15.) it is indulged by the Apoſtles as to indifferent things, 
this was never intended to be an argument, that the ſeventy elders were erected upon 
the advice of Fethro, that Moſes inſtituted a monarchy, that Gideon was king r 
Iſrael, or indeed for any thing that you have ſaid. And therefore however y; 
call it interrogatory, it is civil enough in ſuch a caſe to defire better reaſon; bot 
do not fear that I ſhoutd give you any more in this kind, nor had I at all, if wher:s 
you confeſs in the cloſe that you have not ſtudied theſe things, you had but fd 
much 1n the beginning, for there had been an end. 

Tris ſtudy indeed, as I have ſhewed elſewhere, is peculiar unto gentlemen ; but 
if it be of your goodneſs that you ſtudy not to ſhape ſuch work, muſt it ever be 
the ſtudy of your tribe to miſ-ſhape it? is it in ſuch leſs impiety to have ruin'd a 
kingdom, than in any other to ſhew the true principles of a commonwealth f or 
wheras the nature of the politics, or ſuch civil power (witneſs the ſanbedriui of 
Jrael) as cometh neareſt unto God's own pattern, regards as well religion as g0- 
vernment, and is receptible of gentlemen ; doth it follow that J have not laid ou! 
the beſt of my parts in my vocation, to the ſervice of God and his church, becai lc 
you, in your pretended zeal, have choſen to inſinuate the contrary by a prayer * 
but he, unto whom you have addreſſed yourſelf, knoweth the ſecrets of all hearts. 
To him therefore I appeal, whether | have not ſought him in a work of univer!«! 
charity; and whether one end of this preſent writing be not, leſt you making ule ©: 
your great authority thus to prejudice ſuch a work, ſhould hurt them moſt, wit! 
you love beſt; it being apparent unto any man, that can ſee and underſtand t!- 
balance of government with the irreſiſtible conſequence of the ſame, that by (uo 

| | Time 
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time as the vanity of men's ways ſhall have tried them a little more, it will be 
found that God in his infinite goodneſs and mercy, hath made that only poſſible 
for us, which is beſt for us all, moſt for the good of mankind, and his own glory. 
And ſo notwithſtanding the heat of our diſpute, which ſo far as it hath not reſiſted 
nor exceeded truth, cannot have been very ſinful or uncharitable, I do oblige 
myſelf in all the devoirs of 


SIX, 


London, Fan. 3. 
1056. Tur affeftionate Friend, 


and humble Servant, 


James HarkrincTow. 
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N 


ST UM B LIN G-B L O C K 


OF 


DISOBEDIENCE and REBELLION, 


Cunningly imputed by P. H. unto CALVIN, remov'd, in a Letter to 
the ſaid P. H. from 7. H. - 


EL 


— OW 


Let no Man put a Stumbling-Block in his Brother's Way, Rom. xiv, 13. 


K. I. 


G AVE my judgment upon your late book (that I mean againſt Calvin) in 
ſuch manner among ſom gentlemen, that they deſired me to write ſomething 
in anſwer to it, which if there happen to be need, I may. In the mean time 1t 
will, perhaps, be enough, if I acquaint you with as much as I have acquainted 
them. In this book of yours you ſpeak ſome things as a politician only, others as 


a politician and a divine too, Now to repeat a few, and yet as many I think as are 


needful of each kind, I ſhall begin with the former. 


Tur riſe, progreſs, and period of the commonwealth of Lacedemon is obſervable 
in authors by theſe ſteps. 

1. Tur inſufficiency of the monarchy. 

2. Tus form of the commonwealth, 

3. An infirmity in the form, and a cure of it. 

4. Taz corruption and diſſolution of the whole. 

ALL which happened within the compaſs of eight hundred years. 

To the firit you ſay, That the Spartan kings were as abſolute monarchs as any in 
thoſe times, till Eurytion, er Eurypon, to procure the favour and good-will of the 
raſcal-rabble (ſo you commonly call the people) purchas'd nothing but the loſs of roy- 
alty, beſides an empty name unto his family, thence calPd the Euripontidæ. 

Ir is true that Plutarch in the life of Lycurgus ſays, That Eurypon was the frit, 
who, to obtain favour with the people, let looſe the reins of government; and this 
he ſaith there without ſhewing any neceſſity that lay upon the king ſo to do: 
nevertheleſs that ſuch neceſſity there was, is apparent in Agis, where he affirmech, 
That a king of Lacedemon could never come to be equal unto any other king, but 
only by introducing equality among the people; foraſmuch as a ſervant or licu- 
tenant of Seleucus, or Ptolemy, was worth more than ever were all the kings cf 
Sparta put together. Which latter ſpeech, if a man conſider the narrowneſs ot the 


Laconic territory, being but a part of Peloponneſus, mult needs evince the former 
c action 


The Stumbling-Block, &c. 


action to have been not ſo voluntary in Eurypon, as in prudence unavoidable. But 
Eurypon having by this means rather confeſſed the infirmity of the monarchy, than 
introduced any cure of the government, it remained that the people not yet bro: he 
under fit orders mult needs remain in diſorders, as they wlid till the iuſticution of the 
commonwealth, 

Tur monarchy, that is or can be abſolute, muſt be founded open an army 
planted by military colonies upon the overbalance of land being in dominion of 
the prince; and in this caſe there can neither be a nobility, nor a people to grati:y, 
at leaſt without ſhaking the foundation, or diſobliging che army, Wherefore the 
Spartan kings having a nobility or people to erailty, were not abſolute. It is true, 
ou call the kings of France abſolute; fo do others, but it is known that in the whole 
world there is not a nobility nor a people ſo frequently flying out or taking arms 
againſt their princes, as the nobility and people of France. 

Tux monarch, that is founded upon a nobility, or a nobility and the people (as 
by the riſe and progreſs of the Norman line in our ſtory is apparently neceſſary) muſt 
gratify the nobility, or the nobility and the people, with tuch laws and libertys as 
are fit for them, or the government (as we have known by experience, is ſound in 
France, and no doubt was ſeen by Eumpon) becometh tyranaical, be the prince 
otherwiſe never ſo good a man. 

Tavs Carilaus, in whoſe reign the commonwealth was inſtituted by Lycurens, is 
generally affirmed to have been a good man, and yer ſaid by Ariſtolle to have been 
a tyrant, It remaineth therefore with you to ſhe how a good man can otherwiſe be 
a tyrant than by holding monarchical government without a ſufficient balance, or if 
you pleaſe, how he that ſhall undertake the like, be he never ſo good or well de- 
{ſerving a man, can be any other; or confeſs that not the favour of princes (by 
which if they be well balanced they loſe nothing) nor the uſurpation of the people 
(by which without a popular balance they get nothing) but the infirmity of the mo- 
narchy cauſed the commonwealth of Lacedemon. And what lets is taid by P/ttarch, 
or thus rendered by yourſelf: Not the people oniy ſent meſſages to Lycurgus for bis 
counſel, but the kings were as defirons he ſhould return from bis travels, in vopes that 
lis preſence would bridle and reſtrain the people: but Lycurgus applica wot bimſelf unto 
either, being reſolved to frame both into one commoncwealth. 

To the form of this commonwealth, you ſay, That whatever the kings left, the 
people got little by this alteration, being left out of all impleyment in affairs of ſtate, and 
forced to yield obedience unto thirty majters, wheres before they had but to. 

A STRANGE affirmation, ſeeing the oracle containing the model of Lacedemon is 
thus recorded by your author, hen thou hoſt divided the people into tribes und 
linages, thou ſhalt eſtabliſh the ſenat, conſiſting wwith the two kings of thirty ſenators, and 
aſſemble the people as there ſhall be occaſion, where the ſenat ſhall propoſe end diſmiſs the 
people without ſuffering them to debate. Now who lecth not that the people having 
no right to debate, muſt therefore have had the right to retolve, or elite were to be 
allembled for nothing? but the ultimate reſult is the ſovereign power in every go— 
vernment. It is true, the Greek of the oracle is obſolete, and abſtruic ; but then 
it is not only interpreted by Plutarch in the ſenſe I have given, but by the verles of 
the poet Yyrteus, which the kings themſelves, tho they would have made other ule 
of, acknowledged unto the people to be authentick. 


They 
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They having of Apollo ſought, 
7 his oracle from Delphos brought , 
Unto the Spartan kings, among 
The ſenators, it doth belong 
To moderate in royal chairs, 
And give their votes inwll affairs; 
And when they have propoſed theſe, 
The people chooſe whatere they pleaſe. 


Or many other teſtimonics, I ſhall add no more than one out of /ocrates ; Ian 
not ignorant, ſaith he, to the Areopagites, that the Lacedemonians flouriſh for 1! :; 
cauſe eſpecially, that their government is popular. 

To the infirmity of this form, and the cure of it you ſay, That the royalty and 

power of the kings being thus impaired, the people abſolutely diſcharged from having a1; 


* at all in public government, and the authority of the ſenate growing every den 


more inſolent and predominant, by reaſon that (albeit the ſenators were elected by the 
people) they had their places for term of life, the kings reſolved upon à courſe of putting 
the people into ſuch a condition as might enable them to curb and controul ihe ſenatcrs, 1 
which end they ordained the ephori, magiſtrates to be annually choſen out of the bo- 

of the people. 

In which firſt you make that to be a practice of the kings againſt the ſenate 
which by your author is plain to have been a combination of the kings, aud che 
ſenate againſt the people; for the people upon the inſolency and predominancy of 
the kings and the ſenate, fell, as in that cate the inevitable nature of them, upon 
counſel how to defend themſelves, and ſo aſſumed the power of debate. Here- 
upon the kings Theopompus and Polidore would have added unto the tenor of the 
oracle, that if the people went about by debate to change the propoſitions of the 
ſenate, it ſhould be lawful for the kings and the ſenate to null the reſult of the 
people; which practice, if it had paſt, muſt have made the kings and the {en: 
altogether uncontroulable ; wherefore the people incenſed at it, pul a bit into the 
mouth of the ſenate, by the inſtitution of the ephcri. This is the clear ſenſe of “, 
tarch, which he taketh out of Plato, who aftirmeth the ephorate to have been ! ſet 
up againſt the hereditary power of the kings; with whom agree both Ariſtetle and 
Cicero: the former affirming this magiſtracy to contain the whole commonwealth, 
inaſmuch as the people having obtained it, were quiet; and the latter that the 
ephori in Lacedemon were ſo oppoſed to the kings, as the tribunes in Rome to the 
conſuls. Now if other authors attribute the inſtitution of the ephori unto the 
kings, and there be a ſtory affirmed as well by Plutarch as others, that T heoponpn 
having thus created the ephori, and being told by his queen he had done that which 
would leave narrower power to his children, anſwered well, that it would leave 
that which would be narrower, but longer: this is neither any riddle nor Kin o. 
contradiction to the former ſenſe, ſeeing, when we ſay that Henry the Third in- 
ſtituted the parliament to be aſſiſtant to him in his government, we no more Count 
of that, than how 1t 1s to be underſtood. Nor if his queen had ſaid as ſhe of La- 
cedemon, and our king had made the like anſwer, would that have altered any thing. 
or proved the woman to have been, as you will have it, the better prop! het, ſeeing 

3 either 
1 


of Diſobedtence and Rebellion, &c. renuved, 


either government laſted longer for either reformation, nor came to alter, but through 
the alteration of the balance, which was nothing to the woman's prophecy. . 
Tus ruin of this balance, and corruption of the commonwealch, you wholly 
omit, to the end, that picking up your objections againſt the government in v1- 
gour, out of the rubbiſh and diſſolution ot it you may caſt duſt in mens eyes, or 
perſuade them hat the ephori truſting to the power and intereſt they had in the com- 


monalty, came to uſurp upon the kings, and to be tyrants, as they are called by Fl:t9 
and Ariſtotle ; ſo you affirm. 


Bur the truth is thus recorded by Plutarch in the life of Mis. So ſoon as the 
Lacedemonians having ruined Athens, became full of gold and filver, the common- 
wealth began to break. Nevertheleſs, the lots or diviſion of lands made b V- 
curgus yet remaining, the equality of the foundation held good, till Epiftetus, an 
ill-natured fellow, became ephore, and having a mind to diſinherit his lon, got a 
law to paſs, whereby any man might diſpoſe of his lot as he pleaſed. This by him 
purſued of mere malice to his ſon, was hurried on by the avarice of others, whoſe 
riches came thus to eat the people ſo clearly out of their lands, that in a ſhort 
time there remained not above an hundred freeholders in all Sparta. This he ſhews 
to have been the riſe of the oligarchy. The oligarchy thus balanced totally ex- 
cluded the people, and murther'd Agis, the firſt king that was ever put to death 
by the epbori; and to thele times, about which Plato and Ariſtotle lived, relateth 
that tyranny, which they, who, as was ſhewn, commended the ephorate in the 
commonwealth, now laid into it in eligarchy. Thus have you fetcht arguments 
againſt a commonwealth, that are nothing to it. Again, whereas Agis and Cleo— 
menes, by the reſtitution of the lots of Lycurgus, were aſſertors of popular power, 
you inſinuate them to have been aſſertors of monarchy ; {uch is your play with hu- 
man authors, or as a politician, Now let us fee, whethe: you have dealt any thing 
better with Scripture, or bin more careful as a divine. In order to this diſcovery, 
I ſhall repeat that piece of Calvin, which you call the tumbling-block of diſebedience. 
Caltin having preached obedience to your good approbation, comes at length to 
this expreſſion : But ſtill I muſt be underſtood of private per ſons; for if there be now 
any popular officers ordained to moderate the licentiouſneſs of kings (ſuch as were the 
ephort, ſet up of old againſt the kings of Sparta, the tribuns of the people againſt the 
Roman conſuls, and the demarchs againſt the Athenian ſenate, ef which power per- 
haps, as the world now goes, the three eſtates are ſeized in each ſeveral kingdom <when 
ſolemnly aſſembled) ſo far am I from hindring them to put reſtraints upon the exorbitent 
porwer of kings, as their office binds them, that I conceive them rather to be guilty of 
Perſidious difſimulation, if they connive at kings, when they play the tyrants, er wantcnly 
mſult on the people; in that ſo deing they betray the liberty of the ſubjeft, of which 
they know themſelves to be mode guardians by God's exn ordinance. 

WHAT Calvin ſays of the Athenian demarchs, they having been magiſtrats of 
another nature, is a miſtake, but ſuch an one, as deſtroys no other part of his 
aſlertion, the reſt of the parentheſis, or that which he faith of the ephori, and the 
tribuns being confirmed, as hath been already ſhewn by Plato and Arielle, by 
Cicero and Plutarch. Wherefore of the ephori and the tribuns enough; now why 
the eſtates in a Gothick Model ſhould be of lefs power, no politicizn in the world 
ſhall ever ſhew a reaſon ; the eſtates are ſuch by virtue of their eſtates, that is, of 
their over-balance in dominion. You are then either ſpeculatively to ſhew how 
the over-balance of dominion ſhould not amount unto empire, or practically that 
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the over- balance of dominion hath not amounted unto empire, and that in a quiet 
government, or it can be no otherwiſe in a quiet government, than that the over- 
balance of dominion muſt amount unto empire. This principle being now ſuf. 
ciently known, is the cauſe it may be why you chooſe in this place to ſpeak rather 
like a divine, as you ſuppole, than a politician. For you would fain learn, you 
jay, of Calvin, in what part of the word of God we ſhall find any ſuch authority given 
to ſuch popular magiſtrats, as he tells us of, 

To which by the way I anſwer, that God founded the [fraelitihh government 
upon a popular balance; that we find the people of 1/ael judging the tribe of Bey. 


amin, and by the oracle of God, levying war againſt them, which are acts of ſove- 


reign power: therefore a popular balance, even by the ordinance of God himſclt 


cxpreſſed in Scripture, amounted unto empire. 


Bor you, when you have aſked in what part of the word of God we ſhall ſind am 
ſuch authority given to popular magiſtrats; anſwer, not in the Old Teſtament, yon an. 
fure. For when Moſes firſt ordained the ſeventy elders, it was not to diminiſh any par- 
of that power which was inveſted in him, but to eaſe himſelf of ſome part of the burther 
lying upen him, as you will have to appear plainly by the 18th of Exodus, ere 
Moles upon the advice of Jethro choſe able men cut of all Iſrael, and made them ruler; 
of thouſands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. Now I am ſure 
that about this time the number of the men of MVael was above ſix hundred thou- 


ſand, and ſo any man may be ſure that the elders thus choſen (ſhould we count but 


Grotius ad 
Ex, xvili. 21. 


Numb. xi. 


the rulers of the thouſands only) muſt have come at the leaſt to ſix hundred: where- 
fore, you cannot be ſure that this makes any thing to the election of the ſeventy 
elders. 

WELL, but out of theſe, ſay you, God afterwards, in the eleventh of Numbers, 
willed Moles to chooſe the ſeventy elders. Weng 

You may do me a greater favour than you can ſuddenly imagine, to tell me really 
for what cauſe, or upon what authority your ſpeech is ſo poſitive, that God willed 
Moſes to choole the —— elders out of thoſe that were choſen in the eighteenth of 
Exodus, For whereas Maſes is willed to chooſe them out of ſuch as he | Lo to be 
elders, ſuch there were in honour among the people, though not in power, before 
the election of thoſe adviſed by Jethro, as appears, Ex. 111. 16. and iv. 29. But 
had this been as you would have it, what is the neceſſity, that becauſe there lay 
an appeal unto Moſes from thoſe in Exodus, that is, from the Fethronian elders, or 
courts which fat afterwards in the gates of the temple, and of every city; therefore 
there muſt needs lie an appeal from the ſeventy elders or the ſanbedrim unto Moſes, 
eſpecially while the whole ſtream of Fewwi/h writers or Talmudiſts, who ſhould have 
had ſome knowledge in their own commonwealth, unanimouſly affirms that there 
was no ſuch thing? Whereupon to the election of the former elders, ſaith Ci, 
in the place of theſe came the judges in the gates, and in the place of Moſes the ſanhe- 
drim. Nor need we go farther than the Scripture, for the certainty of this aſſer- 
tion, where the ſeventy are choſen not to ſtand under Me/es, but with him; not to 
diminiſh his burthen, or bear it under him, with an appeal in difficult caſes to him, 
as is expreſſed in the election of the Fetbronian elders, but to bear the burthen with 
him, and without any mention of ſuch appeal. Moſes before the election of the 
7etbronian judges had the whole burthen of judicature lying upon him; after their 
election, the burthen of the appeals only: wherefore if the ſeventy elders were in- 


deed inſtituted to bear the burthen with Moſes, there thenceforth lay no . 
8 Toſs, 
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Moſes, which is yet clearer in this precept: If there ariſe a matter of controverſy Peut. xvii. 8. 
within thy gates, (which plainly is addreſt to the Jethronien courts) too hard for thee 

in judgment, then ſhalt thou come unto the prieſt and the Levite, (by which in the 

ſenſe of all authors Jetviſb and Chriſtian is underſtood the ſanbedrim) or to the gudge 

that ſhall be in thoſe days, (the ſuffes or dictator) and they ſhall ſhew thee the ſentence? 

of judgment: whence by the clear ſenſe of Scripture, all matter of appeal in Ie 

lay unto the /anbedrim. Your next argument, that there muſt be nothing in al! this p. 292 
but eaſing the ſupreme magiſtrate of ſome part of the burthen, which was before too heavy 
for him, without any diminution in the leaſt reſpect of his power, is, that when God had 
taken of the Spirit which was upon Moſes, and put it upon the ſeventy elders, the Spirit 
yet reſted upon Moles in as full a meaſure as it did at firſt: J grant in a fuller, tor I 
believe his wiſdom was the greater for this diminution of his power, it being through 
the nature of the balance apparently impoſſible that he could be any more than a 
prince in a commonwealth. But your iy 8 can be of no force at all, unleſs 
you will have him to have been leſs wiſe, for not aſſuming ſovereign power, where, 
without confuſion, 1t was altogether impoſſible he ſhould have held it. A prince 
in a commonwealth ſubſiſteth by making himſelf, or being made of uſe unto the 
free courſe of popular orders; but a ſovereign lord can have no other ſubſiſtence 
or ſecurity, than by cutting off or tearing up all roots, that do naturally ſhoot or 
ſpring up into ſuch branches. To conclude, if the congregation of the people, in 
law to be made, had ſuch power as was ſhewn, and in law, ſo made, the ultimate 
appeal lay unto the ſanbedrim; why, are not here two eſtates in this common- 
wealth, each by God's own ordinance, and both plain in Scripture? Well, but 
when they came, you will ſay, to make unto themſelves kings, whatever power 
they had formerly, was now loſt. This at beſt were but to diſpute from the folly 
of a people againſt an ordinance of God; for what leſs is teſtified by himfelf in 
thoſe words to Samuel, They have not rejected thee, but they have refected me that I 1 Sam. viii, 5. 
ſhould not reign over them? The government of the ſenate and the people is that 

only, which is or can be the government of laws and not of men, and the govern - 

ment of laws and not of men, is the government of God and not of men: //e that Arib. pot 2. 
is for the gocernment of laws, is for the government of God, aud he thet is ſor te © 12. 
government of a man, is for the government of @ beaſt, Kings, no queſtion, where 

the balance is monarchical, are of divine right, and, if they be good, the greatet! 

bleſſings that the government ſo ſtanding can be capable of; but the balance being 
popular, as in {/rael, in the Grecian, in the Sicilianu tyrannics, they are the direlt 
curie that can befal a nation. Nor are divines, who will always have them to be 

ot divine right, to be hearkned to, ſeeing they affirm that which is clean contrary 

to Scripture, for in this caſe, ſaith Hoſea, they have ſet up kings, and not by ine; Ul. viii. 
they have made princes, and I knew it not. Pharach may impoſe the making of brick 


without the allowance of ſtraw, but God never required of any man or of any go— 
vernment, that they ſhould live otherwiſe, than according to their eſtates. Ir is 
true if a man's want make him a ſervant, there are rules in Scripture that enjoin 
him the duty of a ſervant : but ſhew me the rule in Scripture that obligeth a man 
who can live of himſelf unto the duty of a ſervant. Hath God leſs regard unto a 
nation than to a man? Yet the people of rael, continuing upon a popular agra- 
rian, though God forewarned them, that by this means they would make then- 
ſelves ſervants, would needs have a king; whence, ſaith the ſame prophet, O lol. xiii, 
iſrael, thou haſt deſtroyed thy ſelf, but in me is thine help; I will be thy King (which 
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foretels the reſtitution of the commonwealth, for) where is any other that ay aue 
the? in all thy cities? and thy judges of whom thou ſaidſt give me a king and princes, 
I gave thee a king in mine anger, (that is in Saul,) and I took him away in my wrath, 
that is in the captivity ; ſo at leaſt ſaith Rabbi Bechai, with whom agree Nach moni, 
Gy/chome, and others. Kimchi, it is true, and Maimonides, are of opinion, that the 
people making a king, diſpleaſed God not in the matter, but in the form only, a; 
if the root of a tree, the balance of a government, were form only and not mater, 
Nor do our divines yet, who are divided into like parties, ſee more than the a. 
Both the royaliſts and the commonwealthſmen of each ſort, that is, whether divines 
or Talmudiſts, appeal unto the letter of the law, which the royaliſts (as the tranſla- 
tors of our Bible) render thus: When thou ſhalt ſay (the commonwealthimen, as 
Diodati thus, If thou com to ſay) I will ſet a king over me, like all the nations that are 
obout me, thou ſhalt in any wiſe ſet him king over thee, whom the Lord thy God ſhall 
chooſe. The one party will have the law to be poſitive, the other contingent, and 
with a mark of deteſtation upon it ; for ſo where God ſpeaketh of his people's doing: 
any thing like the nations that were about them, it is every where elle underſtood. 
Bur let theſe, which are no niceties, be as you will; who ſeeth not that to arguc 
from this place for the neceſſity of the king, is as if one from that foregoing ſhould 
argue for the neceſſity of the judges ? The words are theſe, Thou ſhalt come unte ib 
prieſt and to the Levite, which, as was ſaid, is to the ſanbedrim, and (that is or) 5 
the judge that ſhall be in thoſe days. Yet that the judge, not by any neceſlity im- 
plied in theſe words, but through the mere folly of the people came to be ſet up 
in Iſrael, is plain by Joſephus, where he ſhews that the Jraelites laying by their 
arms, and betaking themſelves unto their pleaſures, while they did not as God had 
commanded, root out the Canaanites from among them, but ſuffered them to dwel! 
with them, ſuffered alſo the form of their commonwealth to be corrupted, and the 
ſenate to be broken; the ſenators nor other ſolemn magiſtrates being elected as for- 
merly, which both in word and fact is confirmed alſo by the Scripture. In words, 
as where it is thus written: When Joſhua had let the people go (that is, had diſmiſſed 
the army, and planted them upon their popular balance) he children of Iſrael wen? 
every man unto his own inheritance to poſſeſs the land, and the people ſerved the Lord all 
the days of Joſhua, and all the days of the elders that out-lived Joſhua, that is, while 
the ſanhedrim continued after him; but when the elders hereof came to die, and 


the people elected them no ſucceſſors, they lived evil in the fight of the Lord, and 
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having broken their civil orders, forſook allo their religion, the government whereof 
depended upon tlie ſanbedrim, and ſerved Baalim. And for the matter of fact in- 
cluded in theſe words, it farther appears, where Fudah ſaid unto Simeon his brother, 
come up with me into my lot, that we may fight againſt the Canaanites, and I lilewiſe 
will go with thee into thy lot; ſo Simeon went with him. By which the tribes 
leaguing at their pleaſure one with another, it is plain, that the /anbedrim, ther 
common ligament, was broken. Now except a man ſhall ſay, that this neglect ot 
God's ordinance was according unto the law of God, there is no diſputing from that 
law to the neceſſity of the judge, which happened through no other than this 
exigence (quippe aut rex, quod abominandum, aut quod unum liberæ civitatis confiliunn 
et, ſenatus habendus eft) wherefore the judge of 1/rae! was not neceſlitated by tie 
will of God, but foreſeen only by his providence, not impoſed by the law, but 
provided by it as an expedient in caſe of neceſſity; and if no more can be pleaded 


from the law for the judge againſt whom God never deelared, much leſs is there 50 
e 


of Diſovedience and Rebellion, &c. removed. 1 


be pleaded from the ſame. for the king, againſt whom he declared fo often. There 
is nothing more clear nor certain in Scripture, than that the commonwealth of 
Iſrael was inſtituted by God; the judges and the kings no otherwiſe, than through 
the imprudence and importunity of the people. But you who have no better nance 
for the people in a commonwealth than the ra/cally rabble, will have kings at a ven- 
ture to be of divine right, and to be abſolute ; whereas in truth, if divine right be 
derived unto kings, from theſe of the Hebrews only, it is moſt apparent that no 
abſolute king can be of divine right. For theſe kings, if they were ſuch by the 
law alledged, then by the ſame law they could neither multiply horſes nor wives, 
nor ſilver nor gold, without which no king can be abſolute ; but were 7% keep all 
the words of this law and theſe ſtatutes, and ſo by conſequence were regulated mo- 
narchs; nay, could of right enact no law, but as thoſe by David for the reduction 
of the ark, for the regulation of the prieſts, for the election of So/omon, which were 
made by the ſuffrage of the people, no otherwiſe than thoſe under the kings of 
Rome, and ours under the late monarchy, What then is attributed by Calvin unto 
popular magiſtrates, that 1s not confirmed by Scripture and reafon ? Yet nothing 
will ſerve your turn, but to know what power there was in the /anbedrim to con- 
troul their kings: to which I anſwer, that both Schickardus and Grotius, with the 
| full conſent of the Talmudiſts, have aſſured you, that in caſe the king came 4 
N violate thoſe laws and ſtatutes, it was in the power of the ſanhedrim to bring him unto 
| corporal puniſhment. Moreover it is ſhewn by the latter out of Joſephrs, that De jars B. ac 
Hyrcanus, when he could not deliver Herod from the ſanbedrim by power, did it by I. I» 2, 
art. Nor is your evaſion ſo good as that of Hyrcanus, while you having nothing ©! 
to ſay to the contrary, but that Herod when he was queſtioned was no king, ſhuffie 
over the buſineſs without taking any notice as to the point in controverſy, that {yr - 
canus, Who could not ſave Herod trom the queſtion, was king. 
THE manner of the reſtitution of the ſanbedrim made by Jehoſaphat plainly = Chr. xix, 
+ ſhews, that even under the monarchy the power of the ſanbedrim was co-ordinate 
with that of the kings, at leaſt, ſuch is the judgment of the Yeti writers; for 
ſaith Grotius, the king (as is rightly noted by the Talmudiſts) was not to judge in Ad Mar. v. 
ſome caſes; and to this the words of Zedetiab ſeem to relate, Where to the /anhe- 
drim demanding the prophet Jeremiah, he ſaid, Behold he is in your hands, for the ler, xxxviii, | 
king is not he that can do any thing with you, Nor, except David, had ever any 5: 
4 King ſeſſion or vote in this council. To which ſoon after he adds, that this court 
| continued till Herod the Great, whole inſolence, when exalting it{clt more and more 
againſt the law, the ſenators had not in time, as they ought, ſuppreſſed by their 
power; God puniſhed them in ſuch manner for the neglect of their duty, that they 
came all ta be put to death by Herod, except Sameas only, whoſe foreſight and 
frequent warning of this or the like calamity they had as frequently contemned. 
In which words Grotius following the unanimous conſent of the Talmudiſts, if they 
knew any thing of their own orders, expreſly attributes the ſame power unto the 
ſanbedrim, and chargeth them with the ſame duty in 1/rael, that is attributed unto 
the three eſtates in a Gothick Model, and charged upon theſe by Calvin. 
Tuus that there never lay any appeal from the ſanbedrim unto Moſes, nor, ex- 
cept when the Jews were in captivity, or under provincial government, to any 
other magiſtrate, as alſo that they had power upon their kings, being that your lelt 
ſay, Is the objection paramount, and which not anſwered, you confeſs that the three p. 289. 
3 eſtates convened in parliament, or any other popular magiſtrate Calvin dreams of, not- 
I Wy "I  evitbſtanding 
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<vithſtanding any diſcontinuance or non-uſage on their parts, or any preſcription alledged 
by kings to the contrary, may reſume and exerciſe that authority which God hath given 


them, whenever they ſhall find a fit time for it. And this letter ſhewing plainly that 
you have in no wiſe anſwered this objection, it remains that your whole book, even 
according to your own acknowledgment, 1s confuted by this letter. Or if you be 
of another mind, I ſhall hope to hear farther from you. 
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A Letter unto Mr. STuss, in Anſwer to his Oceana weighed, &c, 


IR, to begin with the beſt piece of your work; your quotations in the title 
8 page ſpoiled with ill application, I ſhall firſt ſet right. You ſee that all coun- 
cils, all things are upon the rota, upon the wheel. From that rota only which! 
ſuppoſe you mean; what came forth, came forth unfoiled, and as it went in. We 
do not by this trial deſpair, but with a little ſenſe, the right inſtitution of ſuch a 
ſociety may come to compare with Piccadilly, play-houſes, or horſe-matches ; but 
if theſe be yet preferred, then indeed 


Amphora cæpit 
Inſtitui, currente rota, cur urceus exit? 


Thus applied there may be ſenſe in this quotation. So for your other, had it been 
affixed unto your former book, and applied to your ſelf, or thoſe unto whom you 
wrote journey-Work for oligarchy, it might have been well ſaid as in A/inar, 


Nunc enim hic eſt 

Negotioſus interdius, videlicet Polon eſt 

Leges ut conſcribat, quibus ſe populus non teneat Gerræ. 
Qui ſeſe parere apparent hujus legibus, profecto 
Nunquam bone frugi ſtent, 


Thus taken, you know it is true. And fo your title-page being in part rectified, 
come | 


To your Preface. 


Mr. Harrington ſays, That without a national religion there can be no liberty of 
conſcience. And you anſwer, That in Athens and Rome there were national reli- 
gions; therefore in Athens and Rome there was no liberty of conſcience ; which is 
o much the more abſurd, in that you cite Petit for confirmation of your conſe— 
quence, who affirms the contrary, and that by undeniable authorities, as may be 
ſcen in the ſecond, third, and fourth pages of his diſcourſe upon the Attick laws, 
the ſum whereof amounts unto thus much, That albeit there were in Athens laws 
for the national religion, yet it by law was in the Are-pagztes allo to give liberty unto 
any other way of worſhip, which liberty ſo given was law, and became a man's 
right, whether it were to a publick or private way of worſhip ; in which manner 
it is affirmed and proved by the fame Petit, that into Athens, beſides the je 

| religion 
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religion of that country, were introduced the religions of almoſt every other 
country. The ſame he affirmeth of Rome, where, notwithitanding the national 
religion therein eſtabliſned by Romulus, it is vulgarly known that ſcarce any country 
was ſubdued by them, whoſe religion they did not inſert into their own. 

Ap where is your truth, who ſay, That Mr. Harrington entertains us with dif. 
courſe of Paul's trial at Athens ? Where doth he ſay that Paul was tried there? Or 
what faith he of Paul's preaching there, other than is affirmed by other pens, as 
that particularly of Grotius? But out of this you fall merrily, as thus: Once upon 
a time there was a man called William Thomas, therefore Milllam and Thomas nut 
for evermore be one and the ſame man. 

Tuts is your way of diſputing, which you carry on in like manner, for example 
thus: 

EvEky man is to be taxed for that eſtate whereof he is not owner. 

Now Oceana is an eſtate, whereot Mr. Harrington is not owner. 

THEREFORE Oceana is an eſtate, for which we are to tax Mr. Harrington. 

Ir the minor be denied, as that Oceana is an eſtate whereof Mr. Harrington is not 
owner, your diſcourſe implies this or the like proof of it. 

WHERE any one man and no other is the conſtant defender of one and the ſame 
eſtate or propriety, that one and the fame eſtate or propriety is not his, but tome 
others. 

Bur Mr. Harrington and no other is the conſtant defender of Oceana. 

THEREFORE Oceana is no eſtate or propriety of Mr. Harringteu's, but of fome 
other. Now if it pleaſe you, 


To the Body of your Work. 


Str, to a man who pretends not to underſtand a language, it is no ſhame not 
to underſtand that language; but it is a ſhame to a man, and a ſcholar who pre- 
tends to ſenſe, not to underſtand ſenſe, If I ſhall make it plain that in this point 
you come ſhort, I ſhall have vindicated the Greek of your authors from your ig- 
norant application of the ſame, without troubling the reader with any more lan- 
guages than his mother tongue. You, in pretending to have found Oceana light, 
weigh only Sparta, nor that truly. 

FIRST, Becauſe the ſenate of Sparta was inſtituted by Lycyrgus, you argue, That 
it was not inſtituted cligible by the people; whereas all authors, particularly Ariſtolle, 
lib. 4. cap. g. affirm, That the magiſtrates in Sparta were all cholen by the people, 
as that of ſenator; or choſen, and alſo born by the people, as that of ep. 

Fox the miſtakes you lay unto Mr. Harrington in the Greek, as, That the tribes 
in Lacedemon were pre- exiſtent to the oracle, what maketh that to the purpole ? 
And that the word ob doth not ſignify /ineages, you will harldly pertuade, ſecing 
Amyot, thought to be as good an interpreter of the Greek as Mr. $:46s, in rendring 
the oracle, hath theſe words, Aprez que tu auras diviſe le peuple en ligniees. But J 
will not trouble the reader with foreign languages : things indiſputable ſhall here- 
after be brought for interpretation of the words you diſpute at a dear rate, giving 


ſo much Greek for two-pence as you have made not worth an half- penny. Mr. Har- 


rington ſtates the commonwealth of Sparta thus ; | 
Lycurgus inſtituted a ſenate eligible by the people for life, with right to debate 


and propoſe, and a popular aſſembly with power to reſolve. To which he adds he 
' place 
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place in Plutarch. Lycurgus having thus tempered the form of this commonwealth, ;1 
ſeemed nevertheleſs to them who came after, that the ſmall number of thirty perſons (and 
for life) h ef this ſenate conſiſted, was the cauſe of greater force and authority in the 
ſame than was convenient; for which cauſe to hold in this ſame ſenate, they (the people) 
gave them the ſenate, (as Plato ſaith) the curb, which was the power and authority of 
the ephori, magiſtrates created about one hundred and thirty years after the death e, 
Lycurgus, in the time of king Theopompus, who to his wife reproaching him in 
diſdain, that he muſt thus baſely leave his kingdom leſs unto his ſucceſſors, than he had 
received of his predeceſſors ; made anſwer, That he ſhould leave it greater, in regard thai 
it would be more firm and durable. 

H:REBY it is apparent, when the ſenate upon theſe advantages of fewneſs and 
for life, began to propoſe perverſely unto the people, then the people began to 
add, diminiſh, pervert, and evert what the ſenate propoſed, that is, they began (as in 
like caſes is unavoidable) to debate. And the people thus taking upon them to 
debate, Polydorus and Theopompus being kings, endeavoured to add unto the fun- 
damental law, hat if the people did not determine well, then the ſenators and the king; 

ſhould ſtep the procedure. Hereupon, for the defence of their fundamental laws, the 
people erected the court of the ephori, conſiſting of annual magiſtrates choſen by 
and out of themſelves, and with power to queſtion any of their kings or ſenators 
upon their lives, that ſhould go about to pervert thoſe laws. Thus by this patch 
of the ephori, came that flaw in Sparta (wherewith Mr. Harrington for that reaſon 
propoſing otherwiſe, is not concerned) to be amended. And this is the account he 
gives of that commonwealth, which you, perverting the whole ſtory, go about to 
weigh otherwiſe, 

1. INFERRING that the people were guilty of thoſe miſcarriages, which it is plain 
proceeded from the ſenate, and were rectiſied by the people, in the inſtitution of 
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4 'chat curb upon the ſenate (as is plainly ſhewn by Plutarch) in the inſtitution of the 
I ephori. | 
ho 2. You infer from you know not what, that the ſenate had a negative vote, nd 


yet confeſs that the people had no right to debate. Whereas to leave wor: or 
canting, (for your Greek, as you ule it, amounts to no more) and come as I laid to 
the undeniable teſtimony of things or of ſenſe; if the popular aſſembly had no 
right to debate, how ſhould the ſenate have a negative? or if the popular aſſembly 
had right to the reſult only, then who but themſelves could have the negative * 
Contra rationem nemo ſobrius, contra experientiam nemo ſanus. For that which you 
alledge out of Demoſthenes, as that he calleth the ſenate of Sparta lords of tlie 
people, it can (conſidering the nature of this commonwealth, which 7/ocrates to 
the Areopagites aſfirms to be popular) be no otherwiſe underſtood, than as they who 
have the like function, I mean of debating and propoſing unto the parliament in 
Scotland, are called lords of the articles, Lord in this ſenſe, as you (in great letters 
ſetting a mark upon your ignorance, and not interpreting your text) would imply, 
doth not ſignify /overeign, tor neither are the lords of the articles ſovereign, nor dot!, 
Demoſthenes affirm that of the ſenate of Sparta. But where the propoſers are tc, 
and for life, as in Lacedemon, and as the greater nobility or officers in Scotlaud, they 
may in ſome ſenſe be called lords of the people, though not they, but the people 
have the reſult, 
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To conclude, Mr. Harrington hath Jong ſince ſhewed, that among the Greeks, 
the words oligarchy and democracy, were underſtood in ſuch manner, that where 
the popular aſſembly had the reſult only, there the commonwealth was ſometimes 
called o/igarchy, eſpecially if the propoſing council conſiſted of few, and for life, as 
in Sparta; and where the people had not only the reſult but debate alſo, that 
was called democracy, as in Athens, Hence that an oligarchiſt in your ſenſe, or 
one that hath endeavoured to make helots and Cibeonites, or ſervants of ſuch as are 
now his lords and maſters, is no ideot, there is no conſequence, even for what hath 
happened in our days. Quid verba audio, cum facta videam ? &c. 
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A Comical Discounxsz in Anſwer to Mr. Miren's Book, intituled, 
Monarchy aſſerted, againſt Mr. Harringtons O CE AN A. 


By 7. H. 


Ad populum phaleras, ego te intus et in cute novi. 


— 


EPISTLE to the READER. 


READER, 

o-_ HEY ſay well, that a man who bath written ſhould not trouble himſelf with ſu), 

as write againſthim; but let the world hear on both ears, and then judge. That 
this in time would do well enough in my caſe, I make as little doubt as another. Never- 
theleſs, where through ſilence there may be damage, at the tendereſt point or ſeaſon, ! 
hold my ſelf obliged forthwith to anſwer the preſent book, though it be but meer raillery 
or jeſt : and for this cauſe, if I alſo be merry, you will have me excuſed. Another in- 
Stigation or ſpur to this laudable adventure, is, that as gloves which have lain in Spanijl 
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75 eins 40 de notice of themſelves in fair aſſemblies, ſo hath ſome book by having lain in ſome 
3 man's pocket. For order, though where there are but two ſpeakers, I ſhall ſcarce obſerve 

hos: the laws of a play, yet the beſt methed I can upon this occaſion fit my ſelf wwithal, wil! 
4 be by diſtributing my diſcourſe into acts and ſcenes. The acts, as well becauſe I have not 


o 
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taken my degrees, as that multitudes of univerſity ſcholars (they ſay, ſoberly and ſeriouſly) 
profeſs themſetk Ves to be converted by Mr. Wren, fhall not be dramatical, but univer/ity 
g77s and to theſe, being the ſcholars flight me fer a law-giver; I will for once give [1 
Pres, as, let them do whet they can, they ſhall never evade. The ſame ſhall be done in 
Jach manner, as, if they cannot anſwer nor get looſe from my firſt act, then will I there- 
upon declare my ſelf a batchelor of arts: if they cannot anſwer or get looſe from my 
ſecond att, then will Le undeniably a maſter of arts: the third ſhall make me is like 
manner a batchelor of law; the feurth, a doctor of law, and perhaps of divinity. 
Fer without confutation by divines or lawyers, there will be no reaſon why my exerci/cs 
are not ſufficiently per formed; and theſe being ſufficiently performed, why have not / ie. 
gilimately acquired my degrees : ? then in the latter end, I will do ſomething to £0 04 
oralor; and 5 4 loft place, ſaall I fland to be poet laureat. But you hm think 104! 
a man may as tawſul'y be two years, if be have nothing 45 to do, about buſineſs f tuch 
impertance, as Mr. Wren hath been about leſs matters. Fe then attentive: jr ite 
' preſent vou ſhell have the firſt ac; and what you find Mr. Wren or me to be in this, 1 
here engage my reputation, that the reſpef characters ſhall be made goed throughuut. 
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But now upon occaſion of theſe atis, I warrant you we ſhall have my antagoniſt g 
pitifully complaining unto Dr. Wilkins, of diſingenuous contumely brown: pon the 
univerſity. Goodneſs! what is an univerſity, at leaſt one where they can call ſuch a 
writer as Mr. Wren ingenious; and ſuch trumpery as his writings, full ſatisfattion or 
conviction, that it ſhould be unlawful for any man, though but a ballad-ſinger, to laus\ 
ſuch a white mother into red checks ! 8 


March 20, 1656. 
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In Anſwer to Mr. rens PREFACE, 


ENTLE Mr. Wren, (ſine ira & obſequio) without paſſion or partiality, 


give me your hand, and let me as it were by ſome familiar and unſtudied diſ- 


courſe, treat with you upon the contents of that ſame book you call Monuarcliy 


aſſerted, and ſo forth. | 

Six, for method, I ſhall take thoſe places which are moſt material, in the order 
you have borrowed for them, and ſo beſtowed upon them; omitting none that 1s 
not implied in the anſwer I ſhall give unto theſe : you ſhall not find me ſkipping, as 
you do, whole pages and chapters. And whereas you (upon my taking that li— 
berty which 1s every man's right, of uſing a libel without a name, as he thinks fit) 
have appealed in the concluſion unto my lords, the provoſts of Oceana, as if I 
had given you ill language; and have allo in divers and ſundry places of your 
work, as it were, dared my mute; I ſhall at leiſure (it may be within two years) 
add a piece of oratory, addreſſed unto the ſaid lords, the provoſts of the academy 
in Oceana, and ſome pocims not abhorring from your deſires or provocations, not 
in the thunder-thumping way of grandſire Virgil, but in the ſugar'd {p:ech of mine 


uncle Chaucer. If you pleaſe by the way to take a lick of it, 1 ſhall at this diſtance. 


from the Opera, inſert the prologue. 


What Chaucer Ho, e Han the Engliſh key, 
Df the high roch Parnas with the tow'rs twey, 
Jour ſoo:en gab, fo ken J well thus far, 

Df courteſy the pate tül nie unſpar. 

But Here be bavins in the wan J trod, 

All to be prickle like urchin, hi ho. 

Forth come wi brond, gin ve no bren em green 
Pe mote then keepen out that nere were m. 


Pray, Sir, ha' me commended to them that ſay, your book is unanſwerable, anc 
let them know, it is to them that the prologue is ſpoken, The body of the work 
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is heroick ; the title thereof bequeathed by famous Selden, runneth thus: The war; 
of the makers of mouſe-traps againſt Inigo Jones; and it beginneth in this wiſe. 


Leif Piſtreſs Margery Melpomene, 

Nut How ve ſnorten ! ſooth it been brede dan 
Ne Pother Midnight ſit in sky, ne duskin, 
For ſhame now buckle on pour bloodred bue kin: 
Nr if pe like pour caſe, ſweet ladu Meg, 

Qk womanhood, lend me pour lethren leg: 
And gin, J lig it not about ſquare caps 
That meet in Hugger for ta make mouſe-traps, 
And wagen war anenſt Inigo Jones 
That Harpen, like Amphion, till Huge ſtones 
And maken riſe in vew of kerſon people 
Into the element, and lit on ſteeple. 

Pote J ne tack pe mere by the ſmall fute 
When pe mount Pegaſus in crimſon bute, 


Look you there now, is not this fair? you have the length of my weapon. More. 
over, I have manifeſted unto you the whole order of my work, Now to my 
tackling, | 

NosBLEe Mr. Viren, you have declared your ſelf to be of an aſſembly of men w 


are known both at home and abroad to be of the moſt learned perſons of this age : and 


ſome ſuſpect it to have been under their eye, that you have been about two years in 
anſwering my laſt book; an enterpriſe in which you have performed, ſeeing you 
row own the former, your ſecond adventure in like chivalry; yet where I vouch 
Ariſtotle, Machiavel, and like authors for the undoubted right, which a private 
man may claim in treating upon the politicks, or upon the nature of government, 
you tell me, that this privilege is not to be extended unto every little writer. I, 


aggainſt whom one of the aſſembly, known both at home and abroad to be of the miſt 


learned perſons of this age, hath written twice, and been fo long about it, a ile 
writer ! Sir, you forgot your ſelf. 
AGcain, the teſtimony of Machiavel throughout his works, is, that he intendeth 


not careleſly to ſtarr ſome phzloſophical, opinion, but applieth every thing home and 


expreſly unto 1taly, though not without ſome deſpair, yet with the ardour, or, it 
you will have it ſo, with the heat and paſſion belonging unto ſo noble a desu. 
Wherefore for you to adoperate this teſtimony quite contrary to the truth of it, as 
a po that my way of writing hath no affinity with this author's, is ſubornation of a 
witneſs. 

But, good Mr. Wren, is your propoſition of German-horſe, or, which is all one, 
of a mercenary army for a ſtanding government, ſuch as profeſſeth to have any lion 
or romance, while you enter not into deſpair (as you ſay) of living to enjoy your ſhare of 
the ſelicities which will belong unto the ſubjefts of ſuch a government, or adapted to ihe 
eccafrens or neceſſities of a particular juncture? is it ſuch as in ſo many fair compliments 
wherewith you interweave me nominally, is propoſed with the temper and moderation 
becoming a philoſophical opinion, and not with the heat and paſſion belonging to a deſign * 
was my book which named no man, a libel or a paſquin; and are both yours, cach 


page whereof is endued with my name, moſt ſerious tracts, and true hiſtory * 2. 
that 


rler. 


that ever I fell into the hands of ſuch an hiſtorian : what will become of my name, 
preſerved in ſuch ſugar'd eloquence to future ages? but notwithitanding you are a 
reat hiſtorian, Mr. Fen, yet as concerning Chriſtopher Columbus, and becauſe you 
will go to that, as concerning Sebaſtian Gabato likewiſe, I appeal unto my lord es. VIE, 
Verulam, whether they firſt framed not deſigns or cards before they found out their Page 188. 
diſcoveries ; or if diſcoveries cannot be made but by deſign or chance, what need 
I appeal to any man for this, ſeeing it is known that they made their previous con- 
tracts with princes, before they undertook their adventures? what mean you then 
to ſay, that they who underſtand that Chriſtopher Columbus muft firſt have been at 
the Indies, before he could make a card to teach others the way thither, will go near 10 
ſuſpet? Mr. Harrington's abilities in modelling a commonwealth, till be have ſpent ſome 
years in the miniſtry of ſtate ? 

Goop Sir, beſides the trick you put upon your reader, in your antecedent, you 
are quite out in your conſequence, For how many years, I pray you, had Ly- 
curgus, or Numa Pompilius ſpent in the miniſtry of ſtate before they modelle their 
governments? or what modelling of government hath been bequeathed vato the 
world, by all the miniſters of ſtate in France, fince the diſſolution of the three 
eſtates, the ancient model of that government; or by all the miniſters of £ ate ſince 
Henry the Seventh in England; or have not theſe rather been the ruin of the Ingliſh 
model ? Mr. Wren, if you will believe me, the main, nay the whole ability of mo- 

delling a commonwealth, lyeth in two things; the one, in being well verſed in 
ancient prudence ; the other, in being diſengaged from all parties: neither of 
which qualifications is common with miniſters of ſtate. 

Taik not to me of French laylors; to model is not ſo eaſy a thing as you take it 
for, if we may but count our late changes of government: when the king left the 
parliament, and the two houles governed without a king, there was one change. 
When the peers were excluded, and the commons governed without king and 
peers, there was two : when the commons were excluded, and rhe general go- 
verned alone, there were three: when the general governed with a convention of 
his own making, there were four : when by the major-generals, there were five : 
when the protector governed by the inſtrument, there were fix : when he governed 
by the petition and advice, there were ſeven; the prefent ſhould be the eighth : 
nor hitherto hath there been any model at all, or any ſuch as the makers them- 
ſelves have approved of. I hope I give no offence; for I ſay but as they ſay: but 
you are ſuch a man, you can ſhew me no body ſo,good at modelling as 1, except it 

be your ſelf; who 1 am ſure have had as little miniſtry ; and yet the not dung-bill, 
which is your own ſweet book, you think fitteſt to be my magazine, Why being 
you will have it ſo, come your ways. 
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POLITICASTER. 
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Scene I, In Anſeber to Chap. I. 


Whether Prudence be well diſtinguiſhed into ancient aud modern. 


OUGH ! this ſame mixen in the ſtirring, is like pepper in the noſe ; but he 
ſaith it is hellebore tor to purge heads. 

Now as concerning purging of heads, Mr. en, there ſeemeth already to peep 
out a queſtion. Do your univerſities (gentle Sir) derive their learning from Nimrod, 
from the kings of China, from the monarchies? (to be equally with Macedon, 1] 
doubt, as to this point, paſſed over in wiſe ſilence.) Are they deſcended (do you 
underſtand me:?) from the times in Greece called by T hucydides, The imbecillity a, 
ancient times; from thoſe in Rome, called by Florus, The childhood of that govern- 
ment? or ſpeak out, is their whole ſtock of learning, without which they had not 
had any kind of thing whereupon to ſet up, derived trom the Hebrew, the Greek, 
and the Roman commonwealths ? if ſo, Mr. Jen, whether I pray you call you 
not now that ſtock of learning ancient learning, albeit they could not call it fo then * 


and if politicians have no other pedigree of prudence, than the ſame that you have 


of learning, why is not that prudence, which they have received in the like manner, 
ancient prudence, albeit thoſe commonwealths could not call it ſo then? 

To ſhift theſe things which are thus plain, you are in this chapter a wonderful 
artificerz yet cometh all but to this, that neither Thacydides nor Florus divide pru- 
dence into ancient and modern. Why, Mr. Wen, neither did the common- 
wealths mentioned divide learning into ancient and modern. This diſtinction 
belongs unto latter times, in regard of ſome modern learning that is of latter in- 
vention, So, Mr. Viren, in regard of ſome modern prudence, which firſt I tel 
you what it is, namely, government by king, lords and commons : and ſecondly. 
how it came in, namely, by the Co, and FYandals. I call the prudence (do you 
mark ?) of thoſe ancient commonwealths, ancient prudence; and the prudence re- 
maining unto us from theſe Goths and Yanaals, modern prudence. What could you 
deſire more? nay, and this is according unto the plain ſenſe of Janolti too: for, 
faith he, as to his two limits or periods of time, of the former, or that wherein Rome 
was oppoſed by the arms of Cælar, came the ſecond, or that when Italy was overrun by 
ihe uns, Goths, Vandals and Lombards; and of the ſecond came all that alteration, 
swhich hath given unto the world the face in which we now ſee it, and utterly loft it that 


fece which it had in the time of the Romans, Wherein relation unto the two go- 


vernments (the one popular, which was the more ancient; and the other by king, 
lords and commons, which is the more modern) is ſo plain, that you are put unto 


a ſhifr, who can jay no more than that I make Jerotti author of the diviſion of 


prudence into ancient and modern. How dare you tor your reputation do thus, 
Mr. I/ren ? while firit by your own acknowledgment I infer this diviſion from more 
ancient authors, as T hucydides and Florus: and ſecondly, my words relating unto 
Jauotti do no where from him derive the diviſion of prudence into ancient and 
modern, as to thoie terms, upon which runneth your equivocation; but fortity 

this 


5 rler E R 


this diviſion of my own, by the two periods of time by him obſerved, am that are 
of like ſenſe with theſe terms. 


Bur, Mr. Wren, there was never the like of you! whereas the quchion by me 
propoſed, was, whether prudence be not rightly divided into ancient en 55. 


you have conveyed it into a queſtion, whether monarchy be not a more ancicut 
government than a commonwealth ? this have I hitherto not diſputed, as that 
which concerneth not the preſent controverſy. But ſeeing it may be for your er- 
vice, I do flatly deny that monarchy is the more ancient government; not that E N. 
Hobbs holdeth democracy to be of all governments the ti rſt in order of tim ; but 
firſt, becauſe upon the place where it is faid, that Niarod was @ mighty hunter fore 
the Lord, It is reſolved by divines that Nimr od was the firſt monarch. Now, Sir, 
Nimrod began his reign about the one thouſand eight hundredth year of the world: 
whence I conclude thus: either the world had no government till Ne, or a 
commonwealth may be above a thouland years elder "than monarchy : nay, unleſs 
ou can find ſome government that was neither a commonwealth nor a monarch Y, 
muſt have been no leſs. I know what you will ſay, That the government t1/ 1 
Nimrod was by fathers of families. Why 1o, I hope, you will yield ic was after 
wards, at leaſt in the line of Shezz, Now let us compute from Noah, and conſider 
in the poſterity of Sem, what judgment may be made of the government by fathers 
of families; or whether this were indeed, as divines affirm, ” ondechical. or may 
not much rather be eſteemed popular. | 

Noah had three ſons, Shem, Ham and Japhet ; of Shem, by Arphaxed and others, 
deſcended Rex; of Ren, Serug; of Serug, Nabor; of Navor, Jerab; of Tera! 
Sram; of Abram, Iſaac; of Jlaac, Jacob; and of Jaceo deſcended the com: non- 
wealth of Iael. So much for the elder brother, winch was Hemm. Now, Sir, for 
the ſecond fon of Neab, that is Ham: of Ham deſcended Cuſb, and of Cuſb, IVim- 
rod: by which, plain it is at the firſt ſight, that the commonwealth, as to pre- 
cedence in dignity, is of the elder houle ; "and as to pre ecedence n time, unleſs you 
can ſhew the deſcendants of Sbem to have been under monarchy, mult allo have 
been the more ancient government, that is, if government by fathers of families 
were popular. Now as to this, 7 7s a tr adition with the Rabbins, that . were 
ſeven precepts delivered to the children of Noah: 1. Concerning jt dicatories : Con- 
cerning blaſphemy : 3. Concerning perve! ſe worſhip : 4. Concerning uncovering of ab 
neſs: g. Concerning the ſhedding of man's blood : 6. Concerning rapine or theft © 7. Con- 
cerning eating of things ſtranyled, or of a meinver torn from a living Creature. This 
tradition throughout the Jewiſh g government is undoubted: for to uch as held thete 


Precepts,. and no more, they gave not only, as 4 may ſay, toleration, * allowed 
i VVV 
them to come ſo near unto the temple as the g es, and c alled them proſelytes of the 


gates. Nor do I think the proof in Seriprate of theſe pre ccpts, though not ſet 
down together, to be oblcure : as where it is faid, Non of you fog approach to any 
that is near kin to him, to uncover their nated; 205 or in all theſe the nations (that 
is, the Canaanites) ere defiled, wwhich I caſt out before you. The Canaauites were 
deſcended from em; and that in theſe Words it mult be implied that 7 a 
violated the foregoing precepts, is in my judgment evident, fecing there 15 Noth 

in the law of nature why a man might not approach in this manner unto one that 15 
near of kin to him. 


AGain, that two other of theſe precepts were given by. God unto Noah, the 


Scripture 18 plain, where he ſain, 22 with the life the: ef, which is i 575 
a 8 f 0 
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thereof, ſhall you not eat. And whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſball his Blood be 


bed. Whence it muſt follow, that either fathers of families were not ſubject unto 


this law, which becauſe it is given generally and without any exception, were ab- 
ſurd to think; or elſe that during patriarchal government, they ſubjected them- 
ſ-Ives unto ſome common judicatories, according unto the firſt of the ſeven pre- 
cepts, Of which ſaith Maimonides, By this the ſons of Noah conſtituted judges in 
every city, to judge of the other fix precepts, and to govern the people; and the Gemara 
Babylonia ſaith, That this was done after the manner that Moſes commanded Judges ie 
be ſet in the gates throughout the tribes. By the advice of Jethro to Moſes, the like 
ſhould have been the cuſtom of the Midianites, who, (as alſo the Gibeonites, de- 
icended of the ſame line with the monarchy of Nimred, and for ought perhaps to the 
contrary, of as ancient ſtanding) were a commonwealth. But above all, it ſnould 
ſeem by ſome of the Rabbins, that there was a conſiſtory or ſenate inſtituted by 
Shem, which was of uſe with his poſterity. Now if patriarchal government was 
exerciſed by or under the common ligament of a ſenate or conſiſtory, then was the 
government of the patriarchs of a popular nature, or a commonwealth z at leaſt 
theſe, Mr. J/ren muſt be diſproved by them, who will have monarchy out of all 
controverſy to be the more ancient government, | | 

Goon Sir, I do not know, nor 9 I think that this ſame way (do you ſee ?) of 
diſputation hath any predeceſſor. What do you tell me then, that you have cauſe 
to think by the laſk or any book of mine, that my ſtores of reaſon and arguments are 
brought very low ? you ſee already that it is far otherwiſe. Tell not me in this 
place, that Doderus is as good a book as the bible; nor let divines (for a thing 
that I know) run here as they do from the Scripture unto Heathen authors. It is 
confeſt that Diodorus Siculus, Ariſtotle, Cicero, Saluſt and Trogus ſay, That in the 
beginning of things and of nations, the power was in monarchs, But then the Heathen 
ſtories know nothing beyond Nimrod, or his ſucceſſor Belus; which is no excuſe to 
you, while the Scripture is ſo much a more ancient record; much leſs to divines, 
at leaſt ſuch of them as preach againſt the ſquaring of government according to the 
rule of Heathen authors. Mr. Wren, (to be plain) there are of theſe that have a 
ſtrange kind of frowardneſs : if a commonwealth be deſcribed out of Heathen 
authors, they will undertake to prove that of Jrael to have been a omen. of 
king, lords and commons, And if a commonwealth be out of this of 1/4! 
deſcribed unanſwerably otherwiſe, then they run to Ariftotle, Trogus, and the rel. 
of the Heathens, for the antiquity of monarchy. When none of this will do, they 
fall flatly upon conjuring the people to take heed how they hearken unto men of 


wit, reaion, or learning, and not in any wiſe to be led but by grace, and ſuch 


grace only as is without any mixture of wit, reaſon, or learning. Mr. Wren, I 
deſire them but to tell us once, what they mean by ſuch grace as is without any 
mixture of wit, reaſon, or learning; and you in the mean time to conſider, that 
Heatizen authors, though they give monarchy the precedence in time, are very far 
from giving it the van in prudence, Nay, for this matter you will find them 0 


much cf one mind, that we need hear no more of them than Ariſtotle, who divides 


monarchy into two kinds; the one whereof he calleth barbarous, and in this he relates 
to your Nimred, or your Eaſtern monarchs; the other heroick, in which he relates 
expreſly to principality in a commonwealth, and namely, that of the Lacedemontan 
kings. Say you then, to which giveth he the van in dignity; to the heroick, or 
to the barbarous prudence ? but it is no matter, ſtrike up and let us have the tape 

moniads, 


ESESSFICASTER:; 


montado, which it pleaſeth you ſhall be of or belong unto the preſent ſcene : 777 
(ſay you, for you may as well ſay it of this as of any thing elſe) approaches very near 
unto raving, and gives me cauſe to ſuſpeft I bave taken a Wrong courſe of curing Mr, 
Harrington's political diſtempers. For whereas I think to do it by giving him nere lic hit, 
knowing men (and known to be of the learnedeſt in this age) are of opinion, that I ought 
to have ſhut up the windows, and ſo forth, Now very paſting good indeed law ; 


Scene II. In Anſwer to Chap. II. 


Whether a Commonwealth be rightly defined to be a Government of Laws 


9 


and not of Men, and a Monarchy to be the Government of fome Man or 
few Men, and not of Laws. | | 


HE readieſt way, Mr. Ven, of diſpatch with the preſent queſtion, will be 


to ſhew how far you and I are at length agreed; and we are agreed, that law 


proceeds from the will of man, whether a monarch or a people; that this will muſt have 
a mover , and that this mover is intereſt. 


Now, Sir, the intereſt of the people is one thing; it is the publick intereſt ; and 


where the publick intereſt governeth, it is a government of laws, and not of men. 
The intereſt of a king or of a party, is another thing; it is a private intereſt; and 
where private intereſt governeth, it is a government of men, and not of laws. 
What ails ye! if in England there have ever been any ſuch thing as a government 
of laws, was it not magna charta? well, and have not our kings broken magig 
charta ſome thirty times? I beſeech you, Sir, did the law govern when the law was 
broken? or was that a government of men? on the other ſide, hath not N 
charta been as often repaired by the people? and the law being fo reſtored, was it 
not a government of laws, and not of men? I think you are wild ! why have our 
kings in ſo many ſtatutes or oaths engaged themſelves to :govern by law, if there 
were not in kings a capacity of governing otherwiſe ? and if ſo, then by every one 
of thoſe oaths or ſtatutes it is agreed both by king and pcople that there is a govern- 
ment by laws, and a government by men. Why goodneſs, Mr. {er ! is there 
not a government of men, and a government of laws? where do you dwell! tuch 
as have laid people in lavender for the late great man and his government, it is 
now thought will be left unto the law and her government. Come, come; divincs 
and lawyers are indeed good men to help a prince at a dead lift; but they are known 
well enough: for they will no ſooner have ſet him up, than if he do not govern 
by their laws, they will be throwing ſticks at him. But do you hear ? if a prince 
would be intirely freed of ſuch danger, let him get a parliament of mathematicians. 

War miracles hath Mr. Hobbes done in this kind! and how many more are 
there will make you a king by geometry? but I ſhall at this time content myle!., 
Sir, to let them paſs, and conſider only your grand mathematical demonſtration, 
with the nooks, crooks, angles and appertenances of the ſarne. You gentlemen ef 
lower forms, be attentive; it hath paſt the trial and teſt of the doctor's acavemy, 
conſiſting of men known to be of the learnedeſt of this age; and the manner the: c- 
of is as tolloweth : 
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554 | POLITICASTER, 
TO be plain (and rouzing) if the declared will of the ſupreme potper be conſidered az 


the immediate cauſe of government, then a monarchy is as much as a commonwealth, an 
empire of laws and not of men. I we look farther back, and confider the perſon whoſy 
will is received as law, a commonwealth is, as much as a monarchy, an empire of men, 

and not of laws, 

(Here, Sir, is your caſt for the game: now, Sir, for your ſhout.) 

THIS is ſo manifeſt, and yet Mr. Harrington ſo firmly reſolved not to underſtand it, 
that conſidering his temper, I muſt needs applaud his reſolution of having nothing to d0 
with the mathematicks ;, for half this obſtinacy would be enough to keep him from appre- 
bending, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. 


Ms. Wren, you ſpit crooked pins; you ſhould be exorciſed. For pray now 
hear me, did you ever ſee em chooſe knights of the ſhire ? Thoſe ſame people, 
the high ſhoone, as you call them, expect not, I conceive, that angels ſhould come 
down there to ride upon their ſhoulders : nor, I doubt if the truth were known, 
do they greatly care for ſaints; they are moſt for men that drink well, or at leaſt 
for ſuch as cat good meat in their houſes. Nor have I found by my reading, that 
thoſe ſame high ſhoone have at any time ſet the worthy gentleman on foot, and taken 
his horſe upon their backs: by which it is manifeſt, that they do not conceive their 
laws to be made by any thing above the nature of man, as angels; or below the 
nature of man, as horſes. Now, Sir, all you have proved by your wonderful 
mathematicks, is, that laws are neither made by angels nor by horſes, but by 
men; therefore the high ſhoone are as good mathematicians as your ſelf. The voice 
of the people is as much the voice of men, as the voice of a prince is the voice of a 
man; and yet the voice of the people is the voice of God, which the voice of a 
prince is not, no not as to law-giving, the voice of the prince who was a man after 

1 Chron, xiii, God's own heart: for thus David propoſeth unto the congregation of 7/rae! : If i; 
ſeem good unto you, and that it be of the Lord our God——let us bring the ark to us, 
David, in matter of law-giving, maketh not himſelf, but the people judge of what 
was of God; and the government of laws, ſaith Ariſtalle, is the government ot 
God. 

Ma. Wren, were you contented to be no wifer than Titus Livius, (who in paſting 

from the government of the Reman kings unto that of the commonwealth, hath 

Liv, li. 2. this tranſition; I come now unto the empire of laws more powerful than that of men 

ſome who conceive the ſaid Titus to have done paſſing well, would think you the 

better politician, for not taking the upper hand of him. You will not find that 

Auguſtus Ceſar, in whoſe time this author wrote, did ſet any Mr. Mren upon him; 

which is a ſhrewd ſuſpicion that princes in that age either wanted ſuch a wit as you 

are, or would ſcarce have thanked you for your ſubtil argument, ſomewhat too 

mercurial to ſtay even in your own head. For do not you yourſelf ſay in another 

W. p. 171. Place, that @ commonwealth having no eyes of her own, (as if this of all other were 

a mark of blindneſs) is forced to refign her ſelf to the conduct of laws ? What imply 

you in this, leſs than that a monarch is not forced to refign himſelf unto the con- 

duct of laws? Or what leſs can follow from this confeſſion of your own, than that 

a commonwealth is a government ef laws and not of men, and that a monarchy 

is a government of a man, or ſome few men, and not of laws? Nay, Mr. ren, 

W. p. 172. nor is it once that your mind miſgives you; for ſoon after you are at it again, in 
ſhewing what you fancy befals à commonwealth as ſhe is a government of laws. 1 

kt 
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But now, for joy, let me my cap up throw ; 
For one thing 1 have ſaid, is ſenſe, I trow. 


Six, for this rhime I have ſome reaſon; ſeeing in a monarchy, that the laws 
being made according to the intereſt of one man or a few men, muſt needs be more 
private and partial, than fuits with the nature of juſtice; and in a commonwealth, 
that laws being made by the whole people, muſt come up to the publick intereſt, 
which is common right and juſtice ; are propoſitions, which Mr. Mien can conteſs 
to have indeed ſome ſenſe in them, But this milk, alas! is kick'd down again, while 
you add, hat they have not any more truth than thoſe other which wanted ſenſe. Now 
this is a fad caſe; yet ſuch, as you ſay, wil! be apparent, if we examine the different 
tempers of a fingle perſon, and a multitude acting laws. 

Ax E we no farther yet? I verily believed that the different temper of a ſingle 
perſon, and of a popular aſſembly, had been long ſince conſidered in the propoſi- 
tions already granted, in as much as the ſingle perton is tempered by a private, the 
multitude by the publick intereſt : which were heretofore by your ſelf acknowledged 
to be the firſt movers of will, and fo the efficient cauſes of law. If your mathe- 
maticks, or what ſhall I call them? would but hold to any thing, we might have 
ſome end. But for the diſcovery of theſe different tempers, you forget all that is 
paſt, and begin a-new in this manner. 

ben a monarch acts the legiſiator's part, he ought to be ſo far from partiality, or 
reſpecting bis own private intereſt, that he is then chiefly to dire his thoughts to the 
common good, and take the largeſt proſpett of publick utility, in which his own is ſo 
eminently included. | 

Tris propoſition then of yours is oppoſed to mine, or thoſe in which you ſay 
there is — ſenſe, but no truth: ſo in this, both the ſenſe and the truth ſhould 
be apparent. But, Mr. Mren, if I ſhould ſay, that the father of a family, in giving 
rules to the ſame, ought to be ſo far from reſpecting his private intereſt, or the 
regard of keeping his whole eſtate and command unto himlelf, and holding the 
ſervants that live upon him, ſhort, or in neceſſity to obey him, and work for lim, 
that he were to take a larger, nay, the largeſt proſpect of what is the publick utility 
of the men that ſerve him, which is to attain unto means whereby to live of them- 
ſelves : ſhould I ſay that a father of a family would find the common and natura! 
mtereſt of his ſervants, which is to be free, that wherein his own intereſt, which 
is zo have ſervants, is eminently included; 1 am confident you would neither allow 
this aſſertion to be truth or ſenſe. The like I ſay to your monarchy, whether it 
be by a ſingle perſon, or by a nobility. A monarchy not keeping the people in 
ſervitude, is no-: monarchy ; therefore either ſervitude muſt be the interelt of the 
people, or the intereſt of the people is not that, to which a monarch ought chictly 
to direct his thoughts. Yet can you not believe that there are many exampies to be 
Produced of princes, who in enafing laws have conſidered their own private perſona! 
intereſt? You are coſtive of belief, Mr Wren: conſider the Turkiſh and Haſteri 
monarchies, and ſhew me any one of their laws from any other principle. lr is 
true, in monarchies by a nobility, or by parliaments, princes have not in enacting 
laws been able to make fo thorough work: for which cauſe, left laws to enacted 
ſhould give check unto this private intereſt fo eſſential to monarchy, they have {1} 
ben breaking them. But neither can you believe that laws have been broken by 
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any prince, ſceing that in buying aud ſelling, and other private contratts, princes are 
content to tie themſelves up to the ſame rules which they preſcrive to ethers, Rare! A 
king that plays fair at piquet, can never break Magna Charta. Ceſar paid no lei; 
for an horſe than another man; therefore Cæſar's monarchy was a lawful purchaſe, 
O! but /uch lates, as upon that occaſion were made by Cæſar, were neceſſary to at- 
taining the ends of government. Good! and ſo that which is neceſſary unto a private 
intereſt, or a ſingle perſon, towards the attaining unto the ends of government, the 
ſame cometh up to the publick intereſt, which is common right and juſtice. ls 
this diſputing, Mr. Mren, or is it fidling? Yet again: A prince breaketh not th: 
law, but for the publick tranquillity, Wonderful! not the tinkers that fight, bur 
the conſtable breaks the peace. That the poſſe comitatus is according unto the 
laws; or that there is a war in the law for the maintenance of the publick. peace, I 
have heard; but that the publick peace is in any caſe, by the breach of the publick 
peace, whereof the laws only are the bond, to be defended, in good earneſt I have 
not formerly heard. Yet take heed, I pray. On this fide of yours, there muſt be 
no fond imagination : but on the other ſide, ſay you, there can be no fonder i imagine - 
tion, than to think that (in the republick of Iſrael framed by God or Moſes, in the 
four hundred thouſand that judged Benjamin, in all, in any of the commonwealt!:s) 
or when any multitude is aſſembled to ena laws, it is neceſſary their reſolutions (though 
thoſe of a ſingle perſon muſt) ſhould be conſonant to publick juſtice. I have a weary 
life with you, Mr. Aren, and with ſuch of your admirers, as if at their pleaſure ! 
pick not ſtraws, can ſoberly and ſeriouſly reſolve you to be conqueror of Mr. A. 
rington ; what is that? nay, of Moſes, of Solon, and Lycurgus. The ſtraw that i 

your firſt lance in this encounter, is, that 4 great part of this multitude (ſo you will 
have it called, though politicians underſtand not a people under orders by the 
word multitude, but the contrary) will not, for want of capacity, comprebend what 
this juſtice and intereſt is. 

Sir, if a man know not what is his own intereſt, who ſhould know it? And that 
which is the intereſt of the moſt particular men, the ſame, being ſummed up in the 
common vote, is the publick intereſt. O! but the abler fert Il preſently 1 i- 
vided into fattions and jundtos; and under pretence of publick intereſt, will proſec: 
their ton dęſigus. 

Bur, good Sir, if theſe abler ſort act as a council under a ſingle perſon, what 
ſhould hinder them from doing the like, except they debate only, and proper: 
unto the prince, who only may reſolve ? Wherefore, if in popular government the 
ſenate or council of the people have no more than the debate, and the reſult ren 
wholly unto a popular council having no power to debate; how can the abler tort 
any more divide into junctes or factions under popular government, than un vn 
monarchical ? Speak your conſcience; the intereſt of the people being as you | 
that zu/tice be impartially adminiſtred, and every man preſerved in the enjuymcii! ' of rk 
own, whether think you the more probable way unto this end, that a council, ot 
the abler lort, propoſe, and a ſingle intereſt, that is, a ſingle perſon, reſolve; or 
that the abler fort propoſe, and the common intereſt, that is, the whole N 
have the reſult? O! but take heed; for it 7s to be remembred, that the grea! 
pars of laws concerns ſuch matters as are the continual occaſion of controverſy 6214/0 1 
the people of a nation, ſuch as regard regulation of trade, privileges of corporations, &. 
Sweet Mr. Mien! are there more corporations in England, than diſtinct ſorereign, 


tles in the United Provinces ? Have thoſe people no trade in compariſon of ours 
Or 


irres TER. 


Or what quarrels have they about it? Perſuade them to have a king; and to this 
end be ſure you tell them, that if we had not had kings in Eugland, there had cer- 
tainly, inſtead of the barons wars, been wars between the tanners and clothiers ; 
and inſtead of thoſe of York and Lancaſter, others between the ſhoemakers and the 
hoſiers. Say, if you have any ingenuity, do you not make me pick ſtraws? But 
the longeſt ſtraw comes here after all, ſay you. 

IT being eſſential to popular aſſemblies, that the plurality of votes ſhould oblipe the 
whole body, thoſe laws which lay claim to the conſent of all, are very often the reſolu- 


tions of but a litile more than half, and muſt conſequently go leſs in their pretenſions to 
publick intereſt. 


GENTLEMEN, here are forty of you, whereof five and twenty ſee in yonder grove 
a rook's-neft, which the other fifteen of you ſee not; now, gentlemen, is that leſs a 
rook's-neſt for this? Or do theſe five and twenty ſee farther than thoſe ſifteen? If 
{o it be with every thing that is to be ſeen, felt, heard, or underſtood, how cometh 
the world to be reſolved otherwiſe upon any thing, than that, god pluribus viſum id 
valeat, which appeared unto the moſt, is moſt authentick ? And what can you 
deſire more of certainty in a government, than all that certainty which can be had 
in the world ? | 
IT was even now that we came from the prince to the people ; now from the 
people to the prince again. Good Mr. Wren, why do you ſay, or whoever faid 
the like, that thoſe laws which are reputed the people's greateſt ſecurity againſt injuſtice 
and oppreſſion, have been eſtabliſhed by the authority of ſome prince? Do you find any 
ſuch thing in J/rael, Athens, Lacedemon, Rome, Venice, Holland, Switz ? But you 
equivocate; as to authority in princes, magiſtrates, or ſole legitlators, in matter 
of law-giving, you well know that I am for it; but not as you impoſe upon this 
term for their power. Thus be it granted, that Alfred, Edward, Lewis, Alphonſo, 
have been excellent legiſlators; what is this to power, or to your purpoſe, ſeeing the 
laws propoſed by authority of theſe princes, were enacted no otherwiſe than as 
Poining's laws, by the power of the people, or aſſemblies of their three eſtates ? 
But above all, ſay you, ſeveral of the Roman emperors, and chiefly Juſtinian, have 
fatricated thoſe laws ſo much admired for their reaſon and equity, which have ſtretcher 
themſelves farther than ever the Roman legions were able to march, and which are ſfill 
embraced by thoſe people, who have long fince ceaſed to acknowledge the Roman empire. 
Herein you have paid your ſelf to ſome purpoſe : for moſt eloquent Mr. Ven, 
who but your elf faith, that Juftinian fabricated thoſe laws you ſpeak of? I have 
heard indeed, that he compiled them; and ſurely, Sir, in that work of his, he did 
but new vamp the old boots of the people of Rome. Nay, good Mr. Viren, your 
Roman emperors at the gallanteſt were no better; for the full proof whereof, I need 
go no foot farther than your own ſweet ſelf; for do not you give out of Fu/tinian this 
very definition of a law, Lex eft, guod pepulus Romanus ſenalorio mogiſiratu inlerro— 
gante (veluti conſule) conſtituebat? How ſay you then, that Juin fabricated theſe 
laws, which he plainly telleth you were propoſed by the ſenate, and reſolved by the 
people of Rome ? Do you ſee what your emperors themſelves acknowledged to have 
been a government of laws, and more excellent than a government of men, though 
they themſelves were the men that governed? And you your ſelf have faid enough 
to confirm, that the juſtice of the dead people went farther than the arms of the 
living emperors; nay, and that ſuch laws as are yet of the greateſt treaſures in the 
world, 
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world, are ſtill extant of the Roman people, though of the emperors there remain 


think that the commonwealths of Greece thought Anachar/is, for this fine thing, 


make yourſelf the jeſter. But let you alone, you will be the Gaſcon {till ; that 


weak arguments and falſe inferences of Mr. Harrington, as a work to others of ſnall 


| ſtorm will break the ſtrongeſt anchor that is made of iron, and the ſtrongett cable 


POLITICASTER. 


nothing that 1s good. 

Bur ſay you, on the other fide (you may pleaſe to ſay as you will, but it is on the 
ſame ſide yet) thoſe commonwealths that have been moſt celebrated for their laws, have 
received them from the hands of a ſole legiſlator , which both words and things, though 
you liſt not to acknowledge it, every body knows that I taught you. Now let us 
ſee how you can hit me with my own weapon; therefore it may be doubted, whether 
theſe people of Athens and Lacedemon thought ſo well of themſelves, as Mr. Harring. 
ton ſeems to do of popular aſſemblies. Why, do not I ſay, that a popular aſſembly, 
as to the formation or e of government, through the want of invention, 
muſt of neceſlity have ſome ſole legiſlator? What fault do you find with Mr. Hor. 
rington ? Why, that with ſuch repeated confidence he aſſerts, that the people never foi“ 
to judge truly of the publick intereſt, where (the legiſlator) the ſenate diſcharge thei; 
duty. And what have ypu been ſaying all this while in theſe examples of Solon and 
Lycurgus, whoſe laws being by them prudently propoſed unto the 1 were as 
prudently judged, and thereupon enacted by the people? So likewiſe for the Roman 
decemvirs: for if you think that theſe did any more than propoſe to the people, 
or that any law of theirs was otherwiſe good than as voted and commanded by the 
people, you ſhould go to ſchool. Yet that if the legiſlator or the ſenate divide 
well, the people ſhall be ſure to make a good choice, you muſt confeſs is tco hard 
for your faith. Why, if it be matter of faith, you might have let it alone. But 
do you think it right in civil matters, that the tenderneſs of faith ſhould ſupply 
the want of ſenſe in you? or what is the ſcruple can yet remain in your conſcience? 
Goodneſs ! the obſervation which Anachar/is made, who ſaid of the popular aſſem- 
blies in Greece, that wiſe men propounded matters, and fools decided them. Why, 
Mr. Wren, Anachar/is would not loſe his jeſt, and you cannot find it. Do you 


wiſer than Lycurgus, Solon, or themſelves? Why, Mr. Wren, in this earneſt you 


which is thrown out of the windows where-ever you come, is no leſs than the whole 
houſe ; or if you leave any thing, it is but that you are weary 20 diſcover all the 


profit, and to your ſelf of little glory. Poor Mr. Harrington! He will now leave 
you a while to take breath, and confer a little with your patron. 

Doctor Wiltins having laughed ſo much as is ſuggeſted in the epiſtle, ſhould 
not methinks be altogether leſt out of our game. He in his book called Mathems- 
tical Magic, pretends to, a balance too. And his balance is made for all the world 
like a jack; the whole force of which engine conſiſteth in two double pullies, twelve 
wheels and a ſail; the fail is inſtead of the creſt of the jack, at which a fellow itands 
blowing; and by blowing in this manner, the ſaid author pretendeth to demon- 
ſtrate mathematically, that the ſaid fellow, with the ſaid jack, ſhall tear you up 
the ſtrongeſt oak by the roots. This, to men who know that ſome ſhips in a 


that is made of hemp, mult needs be wonderful: of what then muſt this jack and 
this ſtring be made, that it break not before it fetch up this oak? Nay, how can 
any man blow a million of years together? Or if he could, where would the oak 
or the jack be? And in a leſs time the oak, it is confeſt, could not by this means be 


removed one inch. This nevertheleſs muſt be a mathematical demonſtration. 
Gooanels ! 
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Goodneſs ! what ſtuff is here for mathematicians, upon which to uſurp demonſtra- 
tion in ſuch wiſe, that it muſt be forbidden unto all the reſt of mankind ? 

Ma. / REN, | have Du Moulin, and Sanderſon ; will you deny theſe authors 
to be good logicians? Upon the credit of my two eyes, in all their examples of 
demonttration, they have not one that is mathematical, Are not they clearly on 
my ſide then, that there may be demonſtration, and yet not mathematical ? Why 
ſure there may, Sir; nay, and ſuch a demonſtration may be every whit as valid 
and convincing, as it it were mathematical. For this I appeal to Mr. Hobbes : 
All true ratiocination, ſaith he, which taketh its beginning from true principles, pro- Elements, 
duceth ſcience, and is true demonſtration. This afterwards he declares in all ſorts of p. C3. 
dofirines or arts, and conſequently in the politicks, to be holding. Wherefore, 
ſay I, if we commonwealthſmen have nothing that can be ſo ſtrong or holding as 
this ſame jack and jack-line of Doctor Wilkins's, let us &en with patience turn the 
ſpit, while our ſalary men eat the roaſt meat. 

Bur now, Sir, mark me well: What was always ſo and no otherwiſe, and ſtill is 
ſo and no otherwiſe, the ſame ſhall ever be ſo and no otherwiſe. What think you of 
this for a principle? A principle which is right and ſtraight, ſhould be ſuch as 
admitteth of as little proof or denial, as that the fire burns. I can no more prove 
the one than the other: wheretfore if you can no more deny the one than the other, 
by the leave of your mathematicians, this principle is no leſs ſure and certain than 
the beſt in their art: and what vatiocination I uſe in my politicks, hat raketh not its 
beginning, or is not legitimately and undeniably derived from this principle, I am 
contented ſhould go for nothing. What would you have more? Or, why muſt J 
be hit in the teeth with the want of demonſtration ? Stand away, I will demonſtrate 
that's certain: but here is the miſchief ; not every man that pretends unto under- 
ſtanding in the politicks, hath converſed with them; and ſo in theſe, through mere 
want of underſtanding, a man will confidently deny, what in other converſation, 
where he is more ſkilled, he would be aſhamed to queſtion. For this cauſe I will 
not fall full butt upon the politicks at firſt daſh, but begin fairly and ſoftly, prris 
naturalibus, - | | 

TrarT converſation, which with men is moſt general, I apprehend, to be with 
women: and ſo here I come with my firſt demonſtration. 
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WHAT was akvays ſo, and not otherwiſe, and ſtill is ſo, and net otherwiſe, the 

ſame ſhall ever be ſo, and not otherwiſe. 
BUT, Sir, women have been always ſome handſome, and ſome unhandſome, and not 
otherwiſe, and women ſtill are ſome handſome, and ſome unhandſome, and not otherwiſe. 
THEREFORE, women fhall ever be ſome handſome, and ſome unhandſome, and 
not otherwiſe. | | 
Ma. REN, the reaſon why I begin to demonſtrate in this manner, or in 
ſomething merely natural and known to every body, 1s, that otherwiſe I ſhould 
never ſtave men off from ſaying, that what was always ſo, and not otherwiſe, and 
till is ſo, and not otherwiſe, muſt ever be ſo, and not otherwiſe, muſt needs be true; 
that is, except a man can give a reaſon why it may be otherwiſe. This is that 
when I come unto the politicks, things nor leis natural, but only more remote trom 
men's &:owledge or acquaintance, which they will be all ſure enough to return. 
Wherefore let them begin here to ſhew me ſuch reaſon as hereafter they will os, 
6 that 
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that is, why women, notwithſtanding what is paſt or preſent, may for the future 
be all handſome. Would not the undertaking of ſuch an adventure be a notable 
ridiculous piece of knight-errantry ? in ſooth, Mr. ren, though men will not ſo 
eaſily ſee it, it is no otherwiſe in the politicks, which are not to be erected upon 
fancy, but upon the known courſe of nature; and therefore are not to be confuted 
by fancy, but by the known courſe of nature. Remember, Sir, anatomy is an 
art; but he that demonſtrates by this art, demonſtrates by nature, and is not to be 
contradicted by fancy, but by demonſtration out of nature. It 1s no otherwiſe in 
the politicks. Theſe things therefore being duly conſidered, I proceed. 


WH AT always was ſo, and ſtill is ſo, and not otherwiſe, the ſame ſhall ever be |, 
and not otherwiſe. 

BUT where the ſenate was upon rotation, and had not the ultimate reſult, there 75 
not any feud between the ſenate and the people; and where the ſenate is upon rotation, 
and hath not the ultimate reſult, there is no feud between the ſenate and the people. 

THEREFORE, where the ſenate ſhall be upon rotation, and not have the ultimate 
reſult, there ſhall be no feud between the ſenate and the people, 


I x now the humour of theſe times: though any thing that will patch be now 
called prudence, it will be known that what is after this manner undeniably dedu- 
cible from the major of theſe propoſitions, is prudence or policy, and no other. 

But Mr. Mien, true it is that the demonſtration given is but hor, that is, from 
the effect; which tho a certain effect imply a certain cauſe, and come after that 
manner to be as good and undeniable a proof as the other demonſtration ; yet 
becauſe this is not ſo honourable an argument as the other, I ſhall now give you the 
ſame, dihoti, or from the cauſe. 


WHERE the ſenate hath no intereſt diſtin} or divided from the intereſt of the 
people, there can be no feud between the ſenat and the people. 
BUT where the ſenate is upon rotation, and hath not the ultimate reſult, there the 


ſenate can have no intereſt diftin# or divided from the intereſt of the people. 


THEREFORE, where the ſenate is upon rotation, and hath not the ullinat: 
reſult, there can be no feud between the ſenate and the people. 


Six, this I ſay is diboti: and ſeeing it is a cuſtom with you to give my things a 
turn over the tongue, I am reſolved hereafter to Hi them and diboti them in ſuch 
manner, as ſhall make you take your teeth. You will ſay, that I am a pon? 
gentleman. But what hath any man to do in this place to tell me of the feuds be- 
tween the ſenate and the people of Rome, or thoſe of the ſtates in regulates or Go- 
thick monarchies ? did I ever undertake to Hi or diboli any of theſe ? if they brea': 
looſe, let them look to that whom it concerneth. Nevertheleſs, I ſay, that laws, 
whether in commonwealths, or regulated monarchies, are made by conſent of - the 
ſenate and tie people, or by conſent of the ſtates, or lords and commons. And | 
pray you Mr. Hen, what is in your allegation to confute this laying * your words 
arc theſe: 

1 F any one of theſe ſtates have, in caſe of difference, a juſt power to force the cel. 
ence of the other, it is all one as if they were private perſons ;, but if no one of them be 


acknuwleaged to have ſuch power, then it comes in caſe of diſagreement to a fate of War. 
BuT 


FO0DL1FICASTER: 


Bur doth this prove, that in caſe of a ſenate upon rotation, there may be feud 
between them and the people? or that laws in regulated monarchy are not enacted 
by the lords or commons? you might as well have argued thus, Mr. Mien: theſe 
ſame lords and commons have power enough to diſagree, or make wars; therefore 
they have no power to agree or to make laws: or what doth this concern me? 

Bur now for the jig at parting. Mr. Hobbes ſaith, that Ariſtotle and Cicero wrote 
not the rules of their politicks from the principles of nature, but tranſcribed them into 
their book out of the pratiice of their own commonwealths, as Grammarians deſcribe the 
rules of language out of the practice of the times. Mr. Wiren, if I had anſwered Mr. 
Hobbes thus; that the whole force of his argument amounted but to this, that 
becauſe Grammarians deſcribe the rules of language out of the practice of the times, 
therfore Ariſtotle and Cicero did fo in their diſcourſes of government; what would 
you have ſaid ? but becauſe Mr. Hobbes doth not prove, but illuſtrate what he ſaith 
by way of ſimilitude; therefore I anſwer him by way of ſimilitude in this manner: 
« That for Mr. Hobbes to ſay, Ariſtotle and Cicero wrote not the rules of their po- 
« liticks from the principles of nature, but tranſcribed them into their book out 
« of the practice of their own commonwealths, is as if a man ſhould ſay of the 
« famous Harvey, that he tranſcribed his circulation of the blood, not out of the 
« principles of nature, but out of the anatomy of this or that body.” Yet you 
anſwer me, that the whole force of this objeftion amounteth but to this; that becauſe 
Harvey in his circulation hath followed the principles of nature, therefore Ariſtotle and 
Cicero have don ſo in their diſcourſes of government. Mr. Wren, I have complained 
of you for repeating me fraudulently, but not ſo often as I might: for whereas 
upon this occaſion I told you, < that a ſimilitude is brought for illuſtration, or to 
te ſhew how a thing is, not to prove that it is ſo:“ you repeat me thus: Mr. Har- 
rington aſſured me in his laſt book, that he produced this only as a fimilitude, and ned 
intended that any man ſhould lock for reaſon or argument in it. Sir, though a fimili- 
rude have not that proof in it, which may draw a man, yet it hath ſuch induce- 
ment in it as may lead a man. But, why ſhould I be troubled, lecing in the clo. 
you heartily crave my pardon ? good Mr. Viren, abundantly enough: nay, ho more, 
no more, I beſeech you. Look you, do what I can, he will be making reparatio:: 
too. Well then, if it muſt be fo, what is it? why, ſay you, by way of repara!ici. 
to Mr. Harrington, I make here a ſolemn declaration, that for the future he fhall have 
no cauſe to accuſe me for expecting reaſon or argument in any of his diſcourſes. O in- 
genuity ! he confeſſeth that he hath taken my ſimilitude for an argument, my 
gooſe for my pig; and the ſatisfaction promiſed comes to this, that he will take my 
arguments for ſimilitudes: when he ſhould be ſhooing my goole, he is foling my 
pig? for which he will make, as ye ſhall find hercafter, this amends, that when 
he ſhould be ſoling my pig, he will be ſhoving my gooſe. Mr. Viren, good night. 


Tur next is the balance, Gentlemen, to-morrow we play Hunks that bears 
thirty dogs, 


Hunks of the bear⸗garden to be feared ik he come nigh one. 
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Pour enclouer le Canon. 


T is obvious and apparent unto ſenſe, that Venice, Holland, Switz, are not mo. 

leſted with civil war, ſtrife or ſedition, like Germany, France, Spain, and Eng- 
land; yet will men have a commonwealth to be a confuſion. What confuſions. 
we have had in England, while the Norman line ſtrove for abſolute power; while 
the barons ſtrove for ancient liberty; while the houſes of York and Lancaſter ſtroye 
for royal dignity ; and laſt of all, during theſe eighteen years, in the wars that have 
been between the king and the people, in the difference of judgment both concern. 
ing religion and government, and under the perfidious yoke of the late tyranny, i; 
known. At the apparition, or but name of a commonwealth, and before any ſuc! 
orders are introduced, or perhaps truly underſtood, all men, or the moſt of them, 
are upon a ſudden agreed that there be a good and perfect fixation of the army untg 
the old cauſe; and that the remnant of the long parliament be aſſembled : to we 
have this for a taſte or reliſh of a commonwealth, that of the eighteen, the preſent 
year is already the moſt unanimous. Nor can this be attributed unto chance; 
ſeeing the wit of man, our caſe conſidered, could not, I think, have invented a 
more natural and neceſſary way of launching into the orders of a commonwealth, 
than firſt by fixation of the army ſo, as no council enſuing may have any ambitious 
party on which to ſet up: and then to aſſemble that council, which hath given 
teſtimony of it ſelf, to have been the moſt popularly addicted. By theſe it is n 
leſs than demonſtrated, that the army is faithful, and the people, for the moſt 
active part of them, which in like caſes cometh to more than all the reſt, is wiſe, 
Be it granted, that the far greater part of them ( Libertatis dulcedine nondum experta) 
would force us unto the continuation of monarchy, if they could, this is the old 
temper of a people in like caſes : thus the Remans, upon the death of Romyl::, 
forced the ſenate, who ould have introduced a commonwealth, to elect Nama with 
the ſucceeding kings; and could not be brought unto the abolition of monarchy, 
till it was impoſed upon them by Brutus to abjure it. Nevertheleſs, this people 
having once taſted of liberty, were of all others the moſt conſtant aſſertors of the 
ſame. It cauſeth with the beſt politicians deſpair, and, as it were, a kind of tearing 
themſelves, that the people, even where monarchy 1s apparently unpracticable, 
and they have no way but a commonwealth or confuſion, hold their ancient laws 
and cuſtoms unalterable, and perſecute ſuch as adviſe the neceſſary change of them, 
how plainly ſoever demonſtrated, as authors of innovation, with hatred, if not in 
tumult and with violence, as when Lycurgus in a like aſſault loſt one of his eyes. 
Here is the diſcourazement ; the many through diverſity of opinions, want of reach 
into the principles of government, and unacquaintance with the good that may by 
this means be acquired, are never to be agreed in the introduction of a new form: 
but then there is alſo this conſolation, that the many upon introduction of a new 
form, coming once to feel the good, and taſte the ſweet of it, will never agree to 
abandon it. This is all the comfort that politicians, in like cafes, have been able 
to give themſelves, upon conſideration of the nature of people in general. Bur it 
we conſider the nature of the people of Engiand, I am much deceived, or the con- 
jolation of knowing men, and good patriots, may yet be far greater. For thovgn 


the people of England may be twenty to one for monarchy, they are but deceived 
. by 
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by the name, ſeeing they having of late years been more arbitrarily governed than 
formerly, deſire no more under this name, in the truth of their meaning, than not 
to be at the will of men, but return unto the government of laws; for the late mo. 
narchy being rightly confidered, was indeed no more than an unequal common- 
wealth; only here is the fault of all unequal commonwealths ; they pretend to be 
governments of laws, and at the ſame time defer unto {ome one, or few men, ſuch 
power, prerogative and preheminence, as may invade and oppreſs laws; which 
fault was the cauſe of perpetual feud, or at leaſt jealouſy between our Kings and 
our parlaments. But there is in relation unto the people of England, yet a greater 
encouragement unto commonwealthimen, for though it we look upon the true cauſe 
of popular government, the balance hath been many years in turning, yet ſince It 
came to be ſo perceivable as to cauſe any mention of a commonwealth, it is but a 
ſhort time. Should we go {o far as to compute it from the beginning of the late 
war, it exceedeth not eighteen years, in which the eyes and affections of the people. 
are 1o wonderfully opened and extended, that l do not think there are fewer than 
fifty thouſand of the more active and knowing that drive vigorouſly at a common- 
wealth; while the reſt are not only calm and paſſive, but mature for any good im- 
preſſion without danger, or indeed appearance of any war or tumult that can enſue 
upon the introduction of a new form: nor is there the leaſt improbability that an 
equal commonwealth may be recciv'd with embraces, ſeeing a tyranny came not 
only in, but was ſupported without blood, But if people tor the extent of their 
territory, and for their bulk or number ſo great as this of Ezg/and, ſhould fall (to 
take a larger compals than I hope we ſhall need) within the ſpace of thirty years 
out of monarchy, to which they have ever been accuſtomed, into a commonwealth 
of which they have had no experience nor knowledge, and that (except in the ruin 
of monarchy, which, how infirm ſoever, uſeth not to expire otherwiſe) without 
rapine, war, or indeed without any great confuſion, 1 doubt whether the world can 
afford another example of the like natural, ealy and ſudden tranfition of one go- 
vernment into another. Yet ere two parts in three of this time be expired, men 
can be deſpairing. In what, ſay they, have you ſhewn us, that we muſt neceſſarily 
be a commonwealth ? why in this, ſay I, that you cannot ſhew me how we thould 
be any thing elſe. In what poſture, ſay they, do we lee the people to give us this 
hope? why in the very beſt, ſay J, that in this ſtate of affairs, a people, if you 
conſider their humour or nature, could have caſt themielves into. This poſture or 
return is thus, or at leaſt thus I take it to be. The armies of this nation by reſtitu- 
tion of their old officers, are fixed, reſolved upon, and encouraged by the molt 
active part of the people towards the proſecution of the old cauſe, or introductior 
of a popular form. The framing of this form is modeitly and durifully defer'd by 
them unto the civil power in the reſtitution of the long parliament, in that remnant 
of the ſame, which declared for, and obligeth themſelves unto this end. 

Now putting this to be the caſe, I come to the ſcope of this paper, which is to 
diſcourſe upon this poſture; in which to my underſtanding, there are but three 
things that can interpoſe between us and a commonwealth, and but two more that 
can interpoſe between us and an equal commonwealth. The things that may 
interpoſe between us and a commonwealth, are ſuch monarchy, as can no otherwiſe 
get up than by foreign invaſion; or tyranny, which at the ſtrongeſt among us was 
not of any duration, and which changing hands mutt ſtill be weaker, Ot thele 
two, they being only poſſible, and not a whit probable, I ſhall ſay no more. But 
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the third thing which can interpoſe between us and the commonwealth is oligarchy, 
which in like caſes hath been more probable and incidental, than I conceive it to be 
at the preſent. Such a thing if it be introduced among us, 1s moſt likely to be of 
this form. 

IT may conſiſt of a council not elected by the people, but obtruded upon us, 
under the notion of a ſenate or a balance, or of religion; and it may be for life, or 
for ſome certain or pretended term, with a duke or princely preſident at the head of 
it, or without one, 

Tu power at which ſuch a council doth naturally drive, is to call parliamen:-, 
and to govern in the intervals. But the ſucceſs of ſuch council, will be, that if in 
calling parliaments, it do not pack them, it will be forthwith ruined; and if it do 
pack them, then the caſe of ſuch a council. and a parliament, will be no otherwi:- 
different from the caſe of a ſingle perſon and a parliament, than that more maſter:, 
leſs able to ſupport their greatneſs, and whoſe greatneſs we ſhall be leſs able to 
ſupport, will be a burthen by fo much more heavy, than one maſter more able to 
ſupport his greatneſs, and whoſe greatneſs we were more able to ſupport. Bur this 
will either not be, or be of no continuance. | 

Tu things that can interpoſe between us and an equal commonwealth, ar: 
either a ſenate for life, or an optimacy. 

Tux ſeventy elders in Jrael were a ſenate for life: this though conſtitutively 
elected by the people, became after the captivity, or in the Jewiſh commonwealth 


(how anciently is uncertain) meer oligarchy, by the means of ordination ; no man 


being capable of magiſtracy, except he were a preſbyter, no man being made z 
preſbyter but by laying on of hands, and the prince with the ſenate engrofling the 
whole power of laying on of hands. 

Nos were the people thus excluded, and trampled upon by the Phariſees, under 
other colour than that of religion, or tradition derived in their oral law or cabala from 
Moſes, in whoſe chair they fat, and not only pretended their government to be a 
government of Saints, but in ſome things bad fairer for that title than others, who 
aſſumed it afterwards. For that they did miracles, 1s plain in theſe words of our 
Saviour unto them: FI by Beelzebub caſt out devils, by whom do your children caſt 
them out? therefore they ſhall be your judges. Matt. X11. 27. By which I may believe 
that miracles themſelves do not in any wife oblige us to hope that ſuch a ſtate of 
government can be religious or honeſt ; much leſs, where there are no miracles, 
nor any ſuch certain diſtinction to be outwardly made between a ſaint and an hy po- 
crite, as may ſecure us that we ſhall not have hypocrites impoſed upon us for ſaints, 
The ſureſt teſtimony of ſaintſhip in rulers, is, when they are willing to admit of 
ſuch orders in government, as reſtrain the power to do wickedly, or of lording 1t 
over their brethren. | 

Urox the pattern of the high-prieſt, and the ſeventy elders, aroſe the govern- 
ment of the Pope and his ſeventy cardinals, pretending alſo unto ſaintſnip; which 
nevertheleſs is as little yielded unto them, as they aſſume that a council of ſeventy 
for life is a good guard of the liberty of conſcience. © — + 

Tu next ſenate for life, was that of Lacedemon, conſiſting of two kings here- 
ditery, and twenty-eight ſenators eledtive. Thele notwithſtanding they were not 


eligible but by the people, and at the ſixtieth year of their age, and by the balance 


cr equal agrarian of their commonwealth, could not any one of them excel the 
meaneſt citizen in their lot, or ſhares in land; fo vigorouſly attempted to draw the 
| whole 
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whole reſult of the commonwealth unto themſelves, that if the people had not 
ſtriven as vigorouſly tor the preſeryation of their right, they had been excluded 
from making their own laws. The expedient found out by the people in this ex- 
igent, was their election of five annual magiſtrates out of their own number, called 
the ephori, with power to try, condemn and execute any of their kings or ſenators, 
which thenceforth ſhould go about to ſubvert the fundamental laws ot their govern- 
ment, by which it belonged unto the ſenate to debate and propoſe only, and unto 
the aſſembly of the people to reſolve. Without this expedient (which in another 
commonwealth not planted upon a like agrarian, would have availed little, as the 
Roman people heard afterwards by their tribuns) had the people of Lecedemen 
through a ſenate for life been deprived of their liberties. 

Treg Roman commonwealth was alſo founded upon a ſenate for life; which, 


though firſt inſtituted by election of the people, came afterwards to be ſuch into 


which their children found other admittance, in ſuch manner as from hence grew a 
patrician order, ingroſſing not only the ſenate, and excluding the people from 
bearing magiſtracy in the commonwealth, but oppreſſing them alſo by an heavy 
yoke of tyranny, which cauſeth perpetual feud between this ſenate and the people, 
and in the end the ruin of the commonwealth ; yet entituled this nobility themſelves 
unto theſe prerogatives, no otherwiſe than by ſuch religious rites, as among then 
were believed to conter ſaintſhip, and thereby to intitle them unto a dominion over 
the people, in which they were alſo aided by the optimacy. 

Now examples of a ſenate for life being of like nature and neceſſary conſequence, 
it is my hope and prayer, that never any ſuch be introduced in EVH. 

Bur in caſe of an optimacy, a commonwealth, though not admitting of a ſcnate 
for life, may yet be unequal. 

ATHENS conſiſted of a ſenate upon annual rotation; yet through the op- 
timacy, which was inſtituted by Solon, came under ſuch a yoke of the nobility, as 
upon victory obtained in the battle of Platæa, they took the opportunity to throw 
off, and reduce the commonwealth unto more equality. | 

An optimacy is introduced, where a people is not only divided by tribes accord- 
ing to their habitation ; but every tribe into claſſes, according unto their eſtates or 
different meaſures in riches; as if you ſhould caſt all that have above two thoutand 
pounds a year, into one claſſis; all that have above one thouſand pounds a year, 
into another; all that have above five hundred, into a third; and ſo forth, for as 
many claſſes as you like to make. 

Now if in this caſe the firſt and ſecond claſſes may give the ſuffrage of the whole 
people, as in Rome; or that theſe only may enjoy the ſenate, and all the magiſtra- 
cies, though but upon rotation, as in Athens; yet the people, as to thele parts 
being excluded, the commonwealth muſt needs remain unequal: wheretore this allo 
ought to be forewarned, to the end that it may be prevented. | 

To conclude, if we in England can have any monarchy, we ſhall have no com- 
monwealth; but if we can have no monarchy, then bar but a ſenate for lite, and an 
optimacy, and we mult have an equal commonwealth. Succeſſive parliaments, 
whether immediately, or with councils in the intervals, and like fancies, will be 
void of effect, as of example, or reaſon, 

Bur an abundance of things is tedious ; we would have ſuch a commonwealth as 
may be dictated in a breath. Thus then: let a ſenate be conſtituted of three hun- 
dred, and a popular aſſembly of one thouſand and fifty, each for the term of three 


years,, 
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years, and to be annually changed in one third part. But in caſe a commonwealth 
were thus briefly dictated, what would this abate of thoſe many things, which muſt 
of neceſſity go unto a like ſtructure, that it may be equally and methodically brought 
up from a firm and proper foundation? there is no way of dictating a common. 
wealth unto facile practice, but by the ſeeming difficulty of the whole circumſtances 
requiſite, even to a tittle. Neve theleſs to try again: let the lands throughout 
England be all caſt into ſome pariſh, Let every pariſh elect annually a fifth man, 
let every hundred of theſe fifth men, with the places of their habitation, conſtitute 
one hundred then caſt twenty of theſe hundreds into one tribe or ſhire. Putting 
the caſe the tribes or ſhires thus ſtated amount unto fifty, let the fifty men or depu- 
ties in every tribe or ſhire, ele& annually two out of their own number, to be ſcna- 
tors for three years, and ſeven to be of the aſſembly of the people for a like term, 
each term obliging unto an equal interval : which ſenate being for the firſt year 
conſtituted of three hundred, and the aſſembly of the people of one thouſand and 
fifty, gives you thoſe bodies upon a triennial rotation, and in them the main orders 
of an equal commonwealth. If you muſt have a commonwealth, and you will 
have an equal commonwealth, then (pardon my boldneſs) after this or ſome like 
manner muſt you do, becauſe like work never was, nor can be done any other- 
wile. 


May 2. 1659: 
James HARRIN OTO 
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UP ON 
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The Spirit of the Nation is not yet to be truſted with Liberty; left it ino- 
duce Monarchy, or mvade the Liberty of Conſcience. 


D AVTD was a man after God's own heart, yet made the people judges of what 
was of God, and that even in matters of religion; as where he propoſeth unto 
the repreſentative, conſiſting of twenty-four thouſand, in this manner: If it ſeem 
good unto you, and that it be of the Lord our God, le: us bring again the ark of our 
God to us: for we enquired not at it in the days of Saul, 1 Chro. xiii. But men in 
this nation blow hot and cold : one main exception which the prelatical and Pre- 
{byterian ſects have againſt popular government, is, that as to religion it will truſt 
every man unto his own liberty; and that only, for which the reſt of the religious 
fects apprehend popular government, is, that the ſpirit of the nation (as they ſay) 
is not to be truſted with the liberty of conſcience, in that it is inclining to perſecute 
for religion. What remedy ? aſk the former ſects, or parties different in judgment 
as to matter of religion, (for the word ſignifies no more) they tell you a king; atk 
the latter, they tell you tome certain or convenient number of princes, or an oli- 
garchy. But faith the Scripture, Put not your truſt in princes. It doth not any 
where ſay the like of the congregation of the Lord, or of the people; but rather the 
contrary, as is implied in the example already alledged of David's propoſition unto 
the repreſentative of 1/ae!, and is yet plainer in the propoſition of Moſes unto the 
whole people, even before they were under orders of popular government; and 
when they were to introduce ſuch orders, as where he ſaith, Take unto you wiſe men, 
and known among your tribes, and I will make them rulers over you. Now thele rulers 
thus elected by the people, were ſupreme, both in matter of religion and govern- 
ment : in which words therefore, both by the command of God, and the example 
of Moſes, you have the ſpirit of the people truſted with all matters either civil or re- 
ligious. Throughout the Teſtaments, Old and New, (as 1 have over and over de- 
monſtrated unto you) the proceedings of God, as to the matter of government, go 
not beſide the principles of human prudence the breadth of one hair. Let ſaints 
therefore, or others, be they Who or what they will, work otherwile in like caics, . 
or (to ſpeak more particularly unto the preſent ſtate of things) obtrude upon us oli- 
garchy, when they can or dare, they ſhall be, and ſoon confels themſelves to be 
below men, even of natural parts. In the mean while, having thus the tree leave 
and encouragement both of Scripture and religion, I come unto a farther diſqui- 
tion of this point by che card of reaſon, and the courſe of prudence. 


IN 
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A Diſcourſe upon this Saying, 


In all the circle of government, there are but three ſpirits ; the wr of a prince 
the ſpirit of the oligarchy, and the A*. of a free people: wherefore if the ſpirit 
of a free people be not to be truſted with their liberty, or, which is all one, with 
rhe government, then muſt it follow of neceſſity, that either the ſpirit of a prince, 
or of the oligarchy, is to be truſted with the liberty of the people, or with their 

overnment. 

Wuar the ſpirit of a prince intruſted with the government or liberty of the 
people hath been, we have had large experience; and full enough of the ſpirit of 
the oligarchy: for a ſingle council having both the right of debate and reſult, never 
was nor can be eſteemed a commonwealth, but ever was and will be known for 
mere oligarchy. It is true, that the ſpirit of the people, in different caſes, is as 
different as that of a man. A man is not of that ſpirit when he is ſick, as when he 
is well: if you touch a ſick man, you hurt him; if you ſpeak to him, he is fro- 
ward; he deſpairs of his health; he throws down his medicines: but give him eaſe, 
he is debonnaire and thankful; give him a cure, and he bleſſeth you. It is no 
otherwiſe with the people. A people under a yoke which they have loſt all hopes 
of breaking, are of a broken, a ſlaviſh, a puſillanimous ſpirit, as the paiſant in 
France. A people under a yoke which they are not out of hopes to break, are of 
an impatient, of an active, and of a turbulent ſpirit, as the Remans under their 
ſenate for life, the Hollanders under the king of Spain, and the Engliſh, after the 
ruin of the nobility, under the late monarchy. A people broken looſe from their 
ancient and accuſtomed form, and yet unreduced unto any other, is of a wild, a 
giddy ſpirit; and, as the politician faith, like ſome bird or beaſt, which having 
been bred in a leaſe or chain, and gotten looſe, can neither prey for itſelf, nor hath 
any body to feed it, till, as commonly comes to paſs, it be taken up by the remain- 
d the broken chain or leaſe, and tyed ſo much the ſhorter ; as befel thoſe in 
Spain after the war of the commonalties, and the Neapolitans after that of Mazinells. 
But a people under orders of popular government, are of the moſt prudent and 
ſerene ſpirit, and the voideſt of inteſtine diſcord or ſedition; as the Yenetians, the 


 Switz and the Heollanders. 


WI InERTTORE thus we may in no wiſe argue: A ſhip without tackling and ſteer- 
age is not to be truſted with any freight, nor can make any voyage; therefore a ſhip 
with tackling and ſteerage is not to be truſted with any freight, nor can make any 
voyage. But to ſay that the people not under fit orders of popular government, 
are not capable of hberty ; therefore the people under fit orders of popular govern- 
ment, are not capable of liberty, is no better. As the former argument breaketh 
up all hope of trade, ſo the latter breaketh up all hopes of popular government. 
Hg lyeth the point. The mariner truſteth not unto the fea, but to his ſhip. 
The ſpirit of the people is in no wile to be truſted with their liberty, but by ſtated 
laws or orders; ſo the truſt is not in the ſpirit of the people, but in the frame of 
thole orders, which, as they are tight or leaky, are the ſhip out of which the people 
being once imbarqued, cannot ſtir, and without which they can have no motion. 
F the trumpet gave an uncertain ſound, who ſhall prepare himſelf unto the battle? 
It is not a multitude that makes an army, but their diſcipline, their arms, the 
diſtribution of them into troops, companies, regiments, and brigades, this for the 
van, that for the rear-ward ; and theſe bodies muſt either rout themſelves, which 
is not their intereſt, or have no motion at all, but ſuch only as is according unto 
orders. If they march, if they halt, if they lodge, if they charge, all is according 
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unto orders. Whereof he that giveth the orders, truſteth not to the army, bur 
the army truſteth him. It is no otherwiſe in the ordering of a commonwealth. 
Why ſay we then, that the people are not to be truſted, while certain it 1s, that in 
a commonwealth rightly ordered, they can have no other motion than accordin 
unto the orders of their commonwealth ? Have we not ſeen what difference there 
may be in an houſe elected by the counties only, and an houſe elected both by the 
| boroughs and the counties? Is this ſo much from the people, as from their orders? 
The Lacedemenian ſenate for life, before the inſtitution of the ephori, was dangerous; 
after the inſtitution of the ephori, was not dangerous. The Venetians, before the 
introduction of their preſent policy, were very tumultuous ; ſince the introduction 
of the ſame, are the moſt ſerene commonwealth. Was this from the people who 
are the ſame, or from the difference of their orders? If you will truſt orders, and 
not men, 2 truſt not unto the people, but unto your orders : ſee then that your 
orders be ſecure, and the people tail not. 

You the preſent rulers of England, now the object of angels and men, in the 
fear of God look to it. I dare boldly ſay, and the world will ſay to all poſterity, 
if England through the want of orders be ruined, it was not that you needed to 
truſt the people, but that the people truſted you, 

Ano of what orders have ſome of you that lay the people ſo low, and think your- 
ſelves only to be truſted, made offer ? Do you not propoſe, 

THAT they who are or ſhall be intruſted, (with power or authority) be ſuch as 
ſhall be found to be moſt eminent for godlineſs, faithfulneſs, and conſtancy to the good 
old cauſe and intereſt of theſe nations? 

Now I beſeech you conſider, if you mean to make your ſelves judges, without 
the people or parliament, in ſuch manner as you have owned your commander in chief, 
who are godly, and what the intereſt of the nation is, what kind of commonwealth 
this muſt make. Or if you mean to make the people judges, without which it is 
impoſſible there ſhould be any well-ordered commonwealth, whether you can give 
them any other rule than according unto Moſes, Take ye wiſe men, and underſtanding, 
and known among your tribes. 

Cons1DEr whether thoſe you would indemnify for ſtrengthning the late unnatural 
and diſhonourable yoke, be eminent for godlineſs, faithfulneſs to the good old cauſe, 
or for aſſerting the intereſt of theſe nations; and whether to impoſe ſuch qualifica- 
tions. as may bring theſe or the like again into power, be the more probable way 
unto a free ſtate; or to leave the people according to the rule of Maſes, unto their 
judgment in thele caſes. | 

You propoſe, hat to the end the legiſlative authority of this commonwealth may not 
by their long fitting become burthenſom or inconvenient, there may be effeftual proviſion: 
made fer a due ſucceſſion thereof. | 

I BzSEECH you to conſider what example can be produced of any one common- 
wealth wherein the legiſlative authority was not continually extant or fitting ; and 
what reaſon there can be that it ſhould poſſibly be otherwiſe, the government re- 
maining a commonwealth. Conſider whether in caſe the two houſes of parliament 
had been heretofore perpetually fitting, the government had not been a cammon- 
wealth; whether the intervals of the ſame, were not that in a good part, which: 
cauſed it to be monarchical; and ſo, whether the legiſlative authority in a com- 
monwealth being intermitted, muſt not convert the commonwealth into monarchy, 
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in caſe the intervals be guided by a ſingle perſon; or into oligarchy, in caſe they 


be guided by a council. Laſtly, conſider whether ſuch a council in the intervals 
of parliaments, be not, of all others, that mole-hill by which a tyrant can be moſt 
conveniently raiſed for a jump into a throne; or what there is in this caſe to with- 
ſtand him, though Vhiteball ſhould be ſold or pulled down. 


Acain, you propoſe, That the legiſlative power be in à repreſentative conſiſting of 


an houſe ſucceſſively choſen by the people, and of a ſelett ſenate, co-ordinate in power. 


Uros which I beſeech you to conſider whether there can be any ſafe repreſen- 


- tative of the people, not conſtituted of ſuch a number, and by ſuch rules as muſt 
take in the intereſt of the whole people. Whether there be not difference between 


the intereſt which a people can have under monarchy, and the intereſt which a 
people ought to have under a commonwealth : and whether it be a good argument, 
that an aſſembly of four hundred upon intervals, was a ſufficient repreſentative of 
the people under monarchy, or under lords on whom they depended ; therefore the 
like may be ſufficient under a commonwealth, where they are their own lords, and 


have no dependence. I beſeech you to conſider whether it be natural unto any 


aſſembly to reſolve otherwiſe than according unto the intereſt of that aſſembly. 
Whether it be not natural unto the fenate, eſpecially being not elected by the 
people, but obtruded, and, as I ſuſpect, for life, to debate according as they in- 
tend to reſolve, and to reſolve according to the intereſt of the few, or of a party, 
Whether it be not unnatural, confuſed and dangerous unto a repreſentative of the 
people, rightly conſtituted, to debate, whether it be not natural to ſuch a repre- 
ſentative to reſolve according unto the intereſt of the whole people. Whether the 
ſenate reſolving according unto the intereſt of he few, and the repreſentative re- 
ſolving according to the intereſt of the many, be not the certain way of creating 
feud between the ſenate and the people, or of introducing blood and civil war. 
And laſt of all, whether to declare the ſenate and the repreſentative co-ordinate, be 
not to give unto either council both the debate, and the reſult indifferently, and in 
that the unavoidable occaſion of ſuch feud. 

LasTLY, you propoſe, That the executive power be in a council of ſtate. 

Uron which I beſeech you to conſider whether ever the prytans in Athens, the 
college in Venice, or a council of ſtate in any commonwealth, had any executive 


power, except in the management perhaps of a war or treaty with foreign ſtates. 


Upron the whole, I beſeech you to conſider whether theſe propoſitions, and ſuch 
like, be not contrary unto the whole courſe of popular prudence in all or any one 
commonwealth, and tending unto the certain deſtruction, or at lealt intolerable 
confuſion of the people, Yet are theſe, I ſuppoſe, intended by you as a bar unto 
monarchy, and a guard unto the liberty of conſcience. 5 

To the Oap¹ERS of a COMMONWEALTH. The whole territory is 
equally divided into fifty tribes or ſhires; in every one of theſe tribes, the people 
of each pariſh elect out of themſelves one man in five to be for that year a deputy 
of that pariſh. I but, they will chooſe cavaliers or Preſbyterians. Well, if that 
be the worſt, for diſcourſe ſake be it ſo. Theſe deputies thus choſen in each pa- 
riſh, are upon ſome certain day in their year to aſſemble at the capital of their tribe 
or ſhire, and there to elect a few to be knights or ſenators, and a fuller number to 
be burgeſſes or deputies in the repreſentative of the people. Good: and theſe allo 


muſt therefore be ſuch as were their electors. So the ſovereign aſſemblies of the 
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nation will conſiſt of Preſbyterians and cavaliers; and being thus conſtituted, will 
either introduce monarchy, or invade the liberty of conſcience, or both. 

Bur theſe at their election take an oath of allegiance unto the commonwealth. 
An oath is nothing. How ! not among Chriſtians ? Let us ſee what it hath been 
among Heathens. Brutus having driven out the Targuins, or Roman kings, thought 
the ſpirit of that people not yet fit to be truſted with their liberty ; and for this cauſe 

ave them an oath, whereby they abjured kings; which was then thought and 
ound in that caſe to be enough. But if this would not have ſerved the turn, what 
could? For Brutus to have expelled the kings, and yet not to have given the people 
their liberty, he well knew was not to have driven forth monarchy, but to have 
laid obligation upon the people to bring it back again in hatred of the oligarchy ; 
as we in our way of proceeding have felt, and continue {till to feel, yet blame the 
people upon as good grounds as if we ſhould ſay, the people are impatient of truſt- 


ing oligarchy with their liberty; therefore the people are not to be truſted with 
their liberty. But ſuppoſing an oath were as ſlight a matter as indeed in theſe days 


it is made; theſe ſovereign aſſemblies, tho' they ſhould be thus conſtituted of Preſ- 


byterians and cavaliers only, yet could in no wiſe either introduce monarchy, or 


invade the liberty of conſcience, for theſe reaſons. The natural tendency of every 
thing, is unto the preſervation of itſelf; but cavaliers and Preſbyterians under 
theſe orders are a commonwealth ; therefore their natural tendency muſt be to the 
preſervation of the commonwealth. It is not ſo long ſince a roundhead was made 
a prince; did he make a commonwealth ? Or what more reaſon can there be, why 
if you make cavaliers and independents a commonwealth, they ſhould make a 
king? What experience 1s there in the world, that the greateſt cavaliers being 
once brought under the orders of popular government rightly balanced, did not 
thenceforth deteſt monarchy? The people of Rome, libertatis dulcedine nondum 
experta, were the greateſt cavaliers in the world; for above one hundred years toge- 
ther they obſtructed. their ſenate, which would have introduced a commonwealth, 
and cauſed them to continue under monarchy ; but from the. firſt introduction of 
popular government, continued under perfect deteſtation of the very name. 

PuTTiNG the caſe that the ſenate could have a will to deſtroy it ſelf, and intro- 
duce monarchy, you muſt alto put the caſe that they may have ſome intereſt to do 
it; for. the will of every aſſembly ariſeth from the intereſt of the fame. Now 
what. intereſt can there be in a ſenate thus inſtituted, to deſtroy it felt and Jet up 
monarchy ?. | 

Tus ſenate can da nothing but by. propoſing unto the people: it is not poſſible 


for them to agree unto any thing that can be propoſed, without debating it; nor 
can any debate tend unto any ſuch agreement, but in the force of reaſons thereunto 
conducing. Now what reaſon had ever any ſcnate, or can any {enate ever have, to 
| incline them unto ſuch an end? 


No man nor aſſembly can will that which is impoſſible : but where a common- 
wealth is rightly balanced, that a monarchy can there have any balance, except. the 


ſenate can perſuade people to quit three parts in four of the whole territory unto a 
prince, or to a nobility, is impoſſible. . But if the introduction of monarchy can 


neither be in the will of the ſenate, though that ſhould conſiſt altogether of cava- 
hers and Preſbyterians, then much leſs can it be in the will cf the aſſembly of the 
people, though this alſo ſhould conſiſt altogether of cavaliers and Preſpyterians. 
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Bur while we talk, that the people will be fo raſh in elections, we obſerve not 
that this is but the raſhneſs of the few, exalting their wiſdom above. the wiſdom of 
the people. If it be not ſeen that a commonwealth ſo ordered as hath been ſhewn, 
ad of neceſſity conſiſt in the ſenate of the wiſdom, and in the popular aſſembly 
of the intereſt of the whole nation, after ſuch manner that there can be no law not 
invented by the wiſeſt, and enacted by the honeſteſt, what the people under ſuch a 
form ſhall do, cannot be judged: and if this be ſeen, we mult either believe that 
the excluſion of monarchy, and the protection of liberty of conſcience, concern not 
the wiſdom or intereſt of the nation, in which caſe they are points upon which the 
preſent power ought in no wiſe to inſiſt ; or that being according unto the wiſdom 
and intereſt of the nation, that wiſdom and intereſt fo collected as hath been ſhewn, 
muſt be much more able to judge of, obliged to adhere unto, and effectual to pro- 
ſecute thoſe ends, than any hundred or two hundred men in the world, were they 
never fo ſelect and unbiaſſed. Which nevertheleſs is not ſaid againſt the ways we 
have to go, but for the end in which we are to acquieſce. 

Tux diſtinction of liberty into civil and ſpiritual, is not ancient, but of a later 
date; there being indeed no ſuch diſtinction, for the liberty of conſcience once 
granted ſeparable from civil liberty, civil liberty can have no ſecurity. It was the 
only excuſe that the late tyrant pretended for his uſurpation, that he could ſee no 
other means to ſecure the liberty of conſcience. Suppoſe an oligarchy were like 
minded, would it follow that the tyrant did not, or that the oligarchy could not 
uſurp civil liberty? Or is not this the only plauſible way by which they might? 
What encouragement, except for preſent ends, or ſome ſhort time, hath liberty 
of conſcience had to truſt more unto men, than civil liberty? Or what became of 
that civil liberty which was at any time truſted unto a prince, or to the oligarchy ? 
On the other ſide, where hath that free ſtate or commonwealth been ever known, 
that gave not liberty of conſcience ? 

In 1/rae! at the worſt, or when it was ſcarce a commonwealth, Paul earneſtly 
bebolding the council, that is, the ſanhedrim, or ſenate of the Jews, cryed out Men 
and brethren—of the hope and reſurrettion of the dead I am called in queſtion : and 
when he had ſo ſaid, there aroſe diſſention between the Phariſees and the Sadduces— 
For the Sadduces ſay, that there is no reſurrection, neither angel nor ſpirit ;, but the 
Phariſees confeſs both, Acts xxiii. Howbeit the Sadduces, for the reſt adhered unto 
the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, of which the Phariſees made little or no ac- 
count in reſpect of their oral law, or traditions. Whence it followeth, that in this 
ſenate there were two religions, and by conſequence that in this commonwealth 
there was liberty of conſcience ; and ſo much the rather, in that beſides theſe ſects, 
and that alſo of the eſſenes, this commonwealth conſiſted in a good part of pro/e- 
Iytes of the gates, who did not at all receive the law of Maſes, but only the precepts 
given by God to Noah. — ﬀ | 

PAUL, Acts xvu. in like manner, ſeeming to be a ſetter-forth of ſtrange gods, 
in the commonwealth of Athens, becauſe he preached unto them Jeſus, and the reſur- 
rection; and the Athenians, being given to ſpend their time in telling or hearing 
{ome new thing, they tcok him and brought him, not by application of any violence, 
but out of curioſity and delight in novelties, unto Artopagus, or unto the famous 
ſenate in Athens, called The Areopagites, honoured by Cicero to furniſh an argument 
againſt Atheiſts, where he argued, that to ſay, the world is g verned without God, 
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is as if one ſhould ſay, that She commonwealth of Athens is governed without the 
Areopagites. Paul being thus brought unto Arcopagus, or unto the place, that 
you may ſee it was not under cuſtody, where the ſenators uſed to walk, food in the 
midſt of Mars-hill, and preached : now the Areopagites, or ſenators, were ſome Epi— 
cureans, who held as the Sadduces, and others Stoicks, who held as the Phariſees : 
and when they heard of the reſurrection of the dead, ſome, that 1s, the Epicureans, 
mocked, and others, that is, the Stoicks, ſaid, we will hear thee again of this matter. 
And Paul, for another argument that he was all this while at his own diſpoſing, 
and full freedom, departed from among them, Horobeit, certain men clave unto him, 
and believed, among which was Dionyſius the Areopagite. So in the ſenate of Athens 
there were now three religions; the Epicurean, Stoick, and Chriſtian; whence it 
muſt needs follow, that in the commonwealth of Athens, there was liberty of con- 
ſcience. Men that are vers'd in Roman authors will have little reaſon to doubt, 
that the learnedſt of this people gave not much credit unto the fabulous religion 
that among them was national. Among theſe, as is yet apparent by his writings, 
was Cicero, who nevertheleſs lamenteth, that he found it eaſier to pull down a re- 
ligion, than to ſet up any; yet was neither Cicero, nor any man of his judgment, 
for this, leſs capable of being conſul, or of any other magiſtracy. All things are 
not equally clear in every ſtory, yet ſhall no man give one reaſon or example that 
it hath been otherwiſe in any commonwealth. | 

IT is true, that the Popi/þ commonwealths do not give the liberty of conſcience. 
No man can give that which he hath not: they depend in part, or in the whole, as 
to religion, upon the church of Rome; and ſo have not the liberty of conſcience to 
give: but even theſe do not take it away; for there is no Popiſb commonwealth 
that endureth any inquiſition. Now I fay, if there be no reaſon nor example that 
a commonwealth ever did invade the liberty of conſcience, either there muſt be 
ſome cauſe in nature, which hath hitherto had no effect, or there is no reaſon why 
a commonwealth can invade the liberty of conſcience. But the reaſon why it can- 
not, is apparent: for the power that can invade the liberty of conſcience, can uſurp 


civil liberty; and where there is a power that can uſurp civil liberty, there is no 


commonwealth. To think otherwiſe, is to meaſure a commonwealth by the over- 
flowing and boundleſs paſſions of a multitude, not by thoſe laws or orders, with- 
out which a free people can no otherwiſe have a courſe, than a free river without 
the proper channel. Yet as far as we in this nation do yet ſtand from this object, 
we can perceive a difference between men, and orders or laws. A man will trull 
the law for a thouſand pound, nay mult truſt it wich bis whole eſtate, But he 
will not truſt a man for an hundred pounds; or if he do, he may repent it.. They 


who dare truſt men, do not underitand men; and they that dare not truſt laws. 


or orders, do not underſtand a commonwealth. I told a ſtory of my travels to 
ſome gentlemen that were pleaſed with it. The Halians are a grave and prudent 
nation, yet in ſome things no leſs extravagant than the wildeſt; particularly in 
their carnival or ſports about Shrovetide: in theſe they are all mummers, not with 
our modeſty, in the night, but for divers days together, and before the fun ; 
during which time, one would think, by the ſtrangeneſs of their habit, that I 
were once more overrun by Goths and Yandals, or new peopled with Tarte, Moors, 
and Indians, there being at this time ſuch variety of ſhapes and pageants. Among 
theſe, at Rome I ſaw one, which repreſented a kitchen, with all the proper utenſils 
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in uſe and action. The cooks were all cats and kitlings, ſet in ſuch frames, fo try'd 
and ſo ordered that the poor creatures could make no motion to get looſe, but the 
ſame cauſed one to turn the ſpit, another to baſte the meat, a third to ſcim the por, 
and a fourth to make green-ſauce. If the frame of your commonwealth be not 
ſuch, as cauſeth every one to perform his certain function as neceſſarily as this did 
the cat to make green-ſauce, it is not right. 


Bur what talk we of frames or orders? Though we have no certain frame, no 
ſitting orders, yet in this balance there are bounds, ſet even by his hand who ſtillerh 
the raging of the ſea, and the madneſs of his people. Let the more wary Cavalier, or 
the fiery Preſbyterian, march up when he may into the van, he ſhall lead this nation 
into a commonwealth, or into certain perdition. But if the old officers, men for 
the greater part of ſmall fortunes, but all of large fouls, ancient Heroes, that dared 
to expoſe themſelves unto ruin for their country, be reſtored unto their moſt de- 


ſerved commands, this will be done, and done without a bloody noſe, or a cut 
finger. 


We hope ye are ſaints; but if you be men, look with all your might, with all 
your prudence, above all, with fervent imploration, of GOD 's gracious aſſiſtance, 
wha 1s viſibly crowning you, unto the well ordering of your commonwealth. In 
the manner conſiſts the main matter. Deteſt the bale itch of the narrow oligarchy. 
It your commonwealth be rightly inſtituted, ſeven years will not paſs, ere your 
cluſters of parties, civil and religious, vaniſh, not through any force, as when cold 
weather kills flies; but by the riſing of greater light, as when the ſun puts out 
candles. Theſe in the reaſon of the thing are demonſtrable, but ſuit better with 
the ſpirit of the preſent times, by way of prophecy. England ſhall raiſe her head 
to ancient glory, the heavens ſhall be of the old metal, the earth no longer lead, 
nor ſhall the ſounding air eternally renounce the trumpet of fame. 


May 16. 1659. James HARRINGTON: 
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That the Spirit of PaxLiamenTs, with a Councir in the Inter- 
vals, is not to be truſted for a Settlement ; leſt it introduce 
Monarchy, and Perſecution for Conſcience. 


HE preſent caſe conſidered, I need ſay no more, than, if there be no bar, a 

parliament may conſiſt wholly, or in the greater part, of Preſbyterians or 
royaliſts ; and if there be a bar, it is no government by parliaments, but by the 
bar that is upon them; which muſt be of greater danger. But the houſe of 
commons, as hath been hitherto uſual in England, conſiſted of about four hundred 
deputies of the people, for the moſt part gentlemen, and old ſtagers, elected again 
and again unto the ſame employment, without vacation : this 1s that which being 
ſweet in the ſtomach of divers, 1s the old love for which they deteſt new forms. 
Such an aſſembly, for the number or nature of their elections, is ſomewhat too low 
and too large to come up unto the true intereſt of a king, and too high and too 
narrow to deſcend wholly unto the true intereſt of the people; they have antiently 
provided diligently, that they might hawk and hunt without impediment of the 
king, and of the lower ſort, to whom it was almoſt capital to ſpoil their game : 
and though this may ſeem but a jeſting inſtance, yet have the reſt of their laws, 
for their pitch, been much of the middle way, or of the like genius, while they 
were under a nobility ; but ſince, through the natural decay of that order, tha, 
came to a greater height, it hath been to endure no check. Wherefore as it hats 
been found under a king, that ſuch an aſſembly will endure no king, through th. 
check they apprehend from him; ſo it will be found that under a commonwealt! 
they will be addicted unto the introduction of monarchy, through the check the; 
apprehend from the people. | | 

CERTAIN it is, that an alteration of government going no farther than the in. 
ſtitution of parliaments, and a council in the intervals, can come to no more than 
that, ſo often as the council ſhall be changed for a king, or the king for a council, 
ſo often the commonwealth (if this deſerve any ſuch name) mult be changed int 
monarchy, and the monarchy into a commonwealth ; which changes may be made 
with ſuch eaſe and ſuddenneſs, that every night it may be a caſt of a dye, what the 
government ſhall be the next morning. Where the alteration (I ſay) of the goverr- 
ment 1s no greater than from a king's chair, to a narrow bench of counſellors there 
goeth no more to make a ſingle perſon, than throwing down the bench, and ſetting 
up the chair; nor to make a commonwealth (ſuch an one as it is) than throwing 
down the chair, and ſetting up the bench. But for the farther diſcovery of iuch 
cauſes, as in ſo ſtrange and unheard-ot innovation may give frequent or continual 
mutation, 
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mutation, if this poſture of things be upheld (as I cannot ſee how otherwiſe it ſnould 
ſtand) by an army. Let us conlider three things: 

Fiss FT, What is incident unto ſuch an army. 

SeconDLY, What is incident unto ſuch a council. 

And thirdly, What is incident unto ſuch a parliament. 

IT is incident unto ſuch an army, let the body thereof be never ſo popularly af. 
feed, to be under a monarchical adminiſtration, or to be top-heavy in their great 
officers, which will have power, whether they will or no, to overſway both the 
army and the government; as in the ſetting up of the late ſingle perſon. Again, if 
the body of the army mutiny againſt the government, neither their great officers, 
nor any thing elſe in the parliament or council, can withſtand them ; as in the 
pulling down of the latter ſingle perſon : whence it is evident that ſuch an army 
can be no foundation of any ſettlement, 

A covxclL in the intervals, though it ſhould rule well, will yet have a tendency 
toward preſervation or prolongation of itſelf; and if it rule ill, will be obnoxious 
unto parliaments, For which cauſe, what help for themſelves ſhall be in their 
power, is to be preſumed, will be in their will; and they have the ſame power 
which the king had, or which is all one, are in as effectual a poſture to obſtruct or 
elude the meeting of parliaments ; therefore it will be in their will to do it. And 
if they will this, they reduce the government into oligarchy, then into faction, and 
laſt of all, into confuſion, 

Tut people this while muſt unavoidably perceive this council to conſiſt of tov 
few to be fellows, and of too many to be maſters. For which cauſe being all 
broken into faction, ſome for a commonwealth, and ſome for monarchy, parlia- 
ments coming by guſts, whether with or againſt the will of the council, will eithe- 
be torn with like faction among themſelves, or pull down the council as no govern- 
ment, and endeavour ſome ſettlement. Now if a monarchy (as moſt likel;, 
becauſe molt obvious) be ſet up, it can be no ſettlement, becauſe it is quite con- 
trary unto the balance of the nation; and ſo they mend nothing, but make greater 
confuſion. And a commonwealth or democracy conſiſteth of ſuch orders and ſuch 
novelties in this land, as will never be light upon by an aſſembly, nor credited by 
ſuch as are unexperienced in the art. So that this nation going thus far about, 
will come but unto that very point, where it now ſtands at gaze, or to far great: 
confuſion ; for which there is no remedy, ſave only that they who are in power 
would lay aſide all prejudice unto pretended novelties and innovations, or rather 
not give themſelves unto ſuch novelties as tend unto confulion, (for ſuch have bec: 
the late changes) but conſider ſuch antiquities as have been, and muſt be the rutc 
and reaſon of a wiſe proceeding in that, which by the providence of God never waz 
before, and yet is now come to be the truth of their caſe. | 

Bur if what hath been hitherto ſhewn, be the certain conſequence of parliament: 
with a council in the intervals, as that it will be no ſettlement, but a ſtate now 
ſetting up, then pulling down kings or fingle perſons; it is apparent that What in- 
troduceth monarchy, introduceth ſuppreſſion of civil liberty, and in that, of liberty 
of conſcience. Wherefore certain it 1s, that the ſpirit of a parliament with a 
council in the intervals, is not to be truſted, leſt it introduce monarchy and ſup- 
preſſion of liberty, and in that, of the liberty of conſcience; nor the ſpirit of any 
form whatſoever, but that only of a democracy or free ſtate, which is the 85 mar 

throug 
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through novelties introduced by God himſelf, is only practicable as a ſettlement in 
the preſent caſe of this diſtracted nation. 

Tus true form of a democracy or free ſtate conſiſteth eſpecially in this, that as 
to lawgiving, the wiſdom of the nation propoſe, and the inteteſt of the nation 
reſolve. If this be poſſible in Exgland, then it is impoſſible, that there ſhould be 
in England greater ſecurity unto liberty, whether civil or of conſcience, which but 
for a new diſtinction is the ſame, Now that it is poſſible and eaſily practicable to 
frame ſuch ſtanding aſſemblies in England, whereof the one ſhall contain the 
wiſdom, the other the intereſt of the whole nation, hath been long ſince evinced. 
Bur men that go upon picking up arguments againſt an houſe out of the rubbiſh, 
and diſtinguiſh not between the people under the ruins of the old government, and 

what they muſt needs be when raiſed into a proper ſtructure of a new frame, will 
ſay, that the people have a general averſion from being built up into any new form 
at all. So hath the rubbiſh, and yet it may have good ſtones and beams in it. 
They will ſay, that there is a general diſaffection, nay hatred, throughout the 
countries, unto the government; and that more now, than in the time of the late 
uſurper. Which I eaſily believe, becauſe the change of a perſon, with what loſs 
ſoever, is yet a leſs change than the change of a government. The former is a 
change from a thing that was known, to another that is known; but the latter 
muſt be a change from a thing that hath been known in this nation, to a thing that 'f 
was never known in this nation. A man that walketh, treadeth, with almoit equal Ml 
boldneſs his next ſtep, if he ſee it, though it be in the dirt; but let it be never 10 I'M 
fair, if he ſee it not, he ſtands flock-ſtill. This is the preſent ſtate of the people, Wy 
and this effect in the people is c{pecially occaſioned by their natural diſtruſt of ſuch 0 
novelties as they cannot pencirate or diſcover what they are. Nor is it an ill pulſe, 10 

the caſe conſidered, in which it ſignifies no other than their conſtancy, and dear af- * 
fection unto their old laws and ways, how unfit ſoever they be now become. 
Wherfore, fo ſoon as you have fitted chem better, none of this will be againſt you, 
but all for you. It is certain, that a people under proper orders, is the leaſt eftfe— 10 
minate, and moſt manly government in the world. But ſuch an one as hath no ex- wil 
perience or knowledge in theſc, bath a frowardneſs, that is altogether childiſh, | 
What they fad unealy, they tear off and throw away; as in the late war; but no 

fooner find the nakedneſs unto whick by like means they are brought, than being il 

unable to clothe themſelves, they fall into an unmanly penitence, and betake them- 0 
ſelves unto picking up of their old trappings. If chere be not men at the head of | WA 
them, who by introduction of a proper form, can clothe their nakedneſs, and re- ue 
duce their paſſion. unto temper, there is nothing to be expected, but darkneſs, de- 
ſolation and horror. . we 

Now it you be faints, do good unto them that hate you, and would perſecute you. Oy 
Now caſt your bread upon the water's, and after many days, nay after a few days, you 10 
ſhall find it. | "WH 

Tua the people of this land have an averiion from novelties or innovations, 
that they are incapable of diſcourſe or reafoning upon government, that they do 
not underſtand the true form of a tree and equal commonwealth, is no impediment 0 
unto them, nor excuſe unto wiſe and honeit men, why they ſhould not be im- | if 
barked, | 

As the ſoul of man being by the wiſdom of God imbarked in fieth, doth all the j 
functions of the body, not that ſhe underſtandeth it, but that ſhe can work no | 

4 . | otherwile ; | i 
| 
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otherwiſe; ſo the body of a people, by the wiſdom of one man, (if there be any 
ſuch man, as having ſuch power, can be ſo honeſt) or of a few men (if there be 
any ſo few, as having ſuch power, can agree in ſuch a matter) imbarked in the 
true form of a government, do all the functions of the ſame, not that they under- 
ſtand it; for how much underſtood they the late monarchy, when it was in the 

reateſt vigour; but that through the neceſſity of the form, except it came to be 
inſufficient (as through the late decay of the church and the nobility) they can work 
no otherwiſe than according unto the nature of it. 

Ir the form thus introduced be that of a free and equal commonwealth, the pèople 
not being able to work otherwiſe than according unto the nature of it, can never 
introduce monarchy, nor perſecution for conſcience, becauſe either of theſe is con- 
trary and deſtructive unto the nature of the form. 

THarT the former is ſo, I need not prove; and that the latter is fo, is obvious. 
For without invading civil liberty, there is no invaſion of the liberty of conſcience ; 
and by invading civil liberty, this form is diſſolved. But ſome will ſay, Thruſt 
the people into innovations unto which they have fo great averſion ? before they can 
be brought to underſtand them, and qu their conſent ? what a violation of free- 
dom ! what a difficulty] what an injuſtice ! 

Bur taking all this together; what leſs can be ſaid to whatever the parliament 
ſhall next introduce? or if you take them apart. 1 

As to averſion, I have already ſpoken; it is not any malice in the people, but 
their nature in this caſe, which being through mere want of acquaintance with ſuch 
things as they can no wiſe underſtand but by trial, is not to be rectified but by the 
introduction of ſuch a form as they finding far more worthy of their holding, will by 


changing of the hand, but improve their more deſerved conſtancy. 


As to the difficulty of introducing a new form, of obtaining the people's conſent, 
and the violation that in failure of the ſame may be made upon liberty, I ſay, that 
elections, at divers times, have already been divers; that in this there hath been 
no violation of liberty, nor difficulty in obtaining the people's conſent : and ſuch 
elections as will neceſſarily introduce the whole form of a new commonwealth, have 
no ſuch difference in them from the former, that they ſhould not be as eaſily con- 
fented unto, and performed by the people; and this done by ordaining the cauſe, 
they have ordained the effect, and ſo introduced the new form by common and uni- 
verſal conſent. | 

LasSTLY, if it be juſt that the people ſhould have their liberty, they will ſoon find 
by this change, that they both have it, and know how to hold it : which a people 
once finding, were never willing to part with; and in this conſiſteth the ſtrongelt 
lecurity againſt monarchy, and for liberty of conſcience. 4 

To conclude : this to our preſent commonwealthſmen is dictated by univerſal ex- 


perience, and written by the beſt politicians, as their certain doom. 


Ir they introduce a well-ordered commonwealth, they ſhall be ſafe while they 
ive, and famous when they are dead ; and if they introduce not a well-ordered com- 


monwealth, they ſhall be unſafe while they live, and infamous when they are dead. 


/Uly 21, 1659. 
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Certain Maxims calculated unto the preſent State of England. 


HY 7 ERE mothing is to be obtained by reaſoning, there every thing is referred to 
event ; and ſo are theſe maxims. 

i. WHERE there is no publick endowment of a miniſtry, there can be no national 
religion. 

4 W HER E there is no national religion, there can neither be any government, nor 
any liberty of conſcience. | 

3. 4 ITHOUT invaſion there may be a tumult, but can be no civil war in 
England. 

p; WITHOUT a civil war, there can be no monarchy in England. 

8. — HERE there is no ſituation like that of Venice, there can be no laſting 
oligarchy. 

6. A commonwealth upon intervals is againſt nature. 

7. Parliaments upon intervals ſet up kings or tyrants. 

8. Parliaments when they are ſalariated, will ſit in harveſt. 

Caput reipublicæ eſt noſſe rempublicam. hen the orders of any one common- 
wealth that is or hath been, are rightly underſtood by ſuch as have the power, England 
will be a commonwealth. 

10. IF the narroweſt commonwealth require at leaſt twice the root of the largeſt mo- 
narchy, and the Engliſh monarchy were founded upon two aſſemblies containing ſix or 
ſeven hundred, then a commonwealth in England, muſt be founded upon aſſemblies con- 
/iſting of about thirteen hundred at the leaſt, | 

11. F juſtice be the common intereſt, and the common intereſt be juſtice ; then private 
er partial intereſt, oppoſed unto the common, muſt be injuſtice. | 


12. IF the laws of the people muſt needs go upon the common intereſt, and the laws 


of the oligarchy muſt needs go upon partial or private intereſt, oppoſed to the common; 
then the laws of the people muſt be juſt, and the laws of the oligarchy muſt be unjuſt. 

13. EVIL men, that can do no other than make juſt laws, are ſafer than goed men, 
that muſt either make unjuſt laws. or ruin themſetves, 
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pF I. 
| OF | 
The SPIRIT of tte PEOPLE 
WITH 
The SPIRIT of Mr. ROGERS; 
AND 


An Appeal thereupon unto the Rzavzr, whether the Spirit of 
the People, or the Spirit of Men like Mr, Rogers, be the 
fitter to be truſted with the Government, 


R. ROGERS's firſt character of himſelf is, that he is one through grace 
kept under many ſufferings a faithful ſervant to Feſus Chriſt, his cauſe, and the 
commonwealth, | 
THe character that by men of his judgment is but too often given of the people, 
is, that they are profane wretches, haters of the godly, or of- a perſecuting ſpirit. 
Whereas if the jayls be looked into under any commonwealth that is popular, the 
moſt of the priſoners will be found to be in for matter of crime, few for debt, and 
none at all for conſcience ; the contrary whereof is known in other governments. 
And this is matter of fact, whereof every man, that doth not like Mr. Rogers give 
his ſpirit wholly unto paſſion, and never think himſelf bound either to give or take 
any one reaſon or example, is a competent judge. 
Bur men ſkilPd in common converſation know, that if the people be offended by 


a man upon whom they live, they are very patient; but if they be offended by a 


man upon whom they do not live, they are very apt to fly out; and their common 
expreſſion upon this occaſion is, What care 1 for him? I can live without him. 
From the common and vulgar expreſſion of this reaſon or truth, the whole ſpirit of 
the people, even as to matter of government, may be defined; which in the de- 
finition (becauſe there are but too many who in like compariſons boaſt their ſpirit 
for righteouſneſs, godlineſs and juſtice above that of the people) I ſhall make bold 
to parallel with that of Mr. Rogers. g 
Tus ſpirit of the people, where they live by a king, will obey a king very faith- 
fully. Mr. Rogers is not for a king upon any terms whatſoever. | 
Tus people, where they ſubſiſt by lords, are always faithful unto their lords; 
and where they are under the power of a few by whom they ſubſiſt not, never deſiſt 
from ſhaking that yoke, 7 
HE 
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Taz ſpirit of Mr. Rogers is not for the government of lords, or ſuch as might 
pretend any ſuch reaſon of their government; but for the government of a few, 
that cannot pretend any ſuch reaſon of their government; which therefore can have 
no juſtice nor bottom, 

A PEOPLE that can live of themſelves, neither care for king nor lords, except 
through the mere want of inventing a more proper way of government; which dll 
they have found, they can never be quiet; wherefore to help a people at this 
ſtreight, is both the greateſt charity to our neighbour, and the greateſt ſervice that 
a man can do unto his country. | 

Tu ſpirit of Mr. Rogers is not only to have a people that can live of themſilves, 
to be governed by none other but ſuch as himſelf ; but throwing away all modeſty, 
is a profeſſed enemy to any man that at ſuch a ſtreight ſhall fairly offer a charity wo 
the people, or a ſervice unto his country. | 

WHETHER he be wronged thus far, I leave unto the reader in what follows; 
where what the ſenſe is, we muſt gueſs ; but the words are certainly Mr. Rogers's. 
He takes me up, after having handled Mr. Baxter like himſelf in this manner : 

BUT in the winding up our diſcourſe, I am ſurpriſed or way-laid with Mr, Har- 
rington's correſpondence with Mr. Baxter againſt an oligarchy, (IT wiſh he had been as 
much againſt anarchy or Atheiſm) if he means by it the parliament, or ſuch a parliament, 
or the body of adherents to the cauſe, as one of them I believe he muſt, and ſome ſay all; 
(wherein Mr. Baxter and he agree.) But when he tells us his meaning without mumping 
and ſcoſſing, (which we muſt underſtand before we reply) he may hear further. 

I ever underſtood and explained oligarchy, without mumping or ſcoffing, to be the 
reign of the few, or of a party, excluding the main body of the people ; yet ſaith 
he, From their old mumpfibus, and his new ſumpſibus, good Lord deliver me. He 
ſhould be fined 5/. By the net ſumꝑſibus, he intimates that he means the govern- 
ment by a ſenate and by the people : and the reafon why he deprecates this by his 
litany is, that moſt undoubtedly it muſt bring in a ſingle perſon. This conle- 
quence he purſueth with much Greek, in which you ſhall fee how well he under- 
ſtandeth that language, or indeed any ancient commonwealth or author. His Bft 
Greek quotation, as you may find at length in his 72 page, importeth that in Ja- 
cedemon no man ſtood up by the way of honour, but to a King, or to an ephrre, 
This, without mumping or ſcoffing, he engliſheth thus, None ficod or were 7r2ijed 
up (meaning in the commonwealth of Lacedemon) but a king and the ephore , whence 
he infers, That a ſingle perſon had an executive power there. Then out of /{eraciides 
he ſets down a text which ſhews, that the 7beſmothete in Athens were iworn not ty 


take bribes; or if they did, were to pay a ſtatue of gold to Apo!/o; and this he. 


engliſheth thus: The theſmothets were not to take bribes, nor to ſet up the golden iind, 
which he underſtands of a king: and finding a king prieft in that commonwealth, 
(as in ours there is a king-herald) he concludes that they did jet up a Ring; and 1o, 
that the ſenate and the people is a government inclining to ict up a {ingle perion, 
Nor is there much of his quotations out of ancient authors, that is leſs miſtaken, 


Mirk his art 
in flandering: 
he darcth noc 
to call me 
Atheiſt, b. 
cauſe by my 
writings all 
men may 
know that [ 
am none. 


and it may be out of Scripture. You ſhall have but one piece more of him, Which 


is concerning rotation: of this ſaith he, 


Wurrnes this way be not, of any, the moſt liable to an oſtraciſm, let any 

A © ; 4 . . > * 5 , Ha P Neri 
judge, by diſcouraging, laying aſide, or driving out of the land, the moſt public: 
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Veil bow! l 
NIr. Rogers. 
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Steal a little 


more, and ſay 


his cake is 
dough. 


Mark the in- 
genuity of 
theſe men: 
that I have 
written the 
common- 
wealth of 
Iſrael, they 
will take no 
notice : nor 
that from 
thence eſpe- 
cially rotation 
is derived, 


No! find 

them another 
way for liberty 
ct conſcience. 


A Parallel of the Spirit of the People 


by which means a many brave governments have been utterly deſtroyed : as the 
A Argives, Thebans, Rhodians, and others. It is faid in Athens, Ixxiac 
Nopavyei, xai 16y cep! Ogpanticus vejucy tionynodlo, of AM TE Wrearioanoey Zauber 

ai *Apireions* That Hippias plaid the tyrant, and he brought forth the law of aſtra- 
ciſin; but others were caſt into exile by it, ſuch as Xantippus, Ariſtides, Sc. Nor 
can we but foreſee, how faſt the wheel of their rotation would boult or fling out the 
beſt and ableſt in the commonwealth, for bran, leaving the worſt behind 1n, of all 
others. And yet of this muſt his cake be made, which, after it is baked, he would 
have divided by ſilly girls! a pretty ſport for the mummers indeed, or thoſe nimble- 
witted houſe-wives (that with vice can outvie the virtues of the beſt) to learn fo 
lightly the whole my/fery of a commonwealth, and moſt abſtruſe intrigues or cabals of 
ſtate (page 13. Oceana) that when theſe Jeaus are weary with their bobbins, they 
may bob our ears bravely, with a garrulous rule; and when they lag in their Bone- 
lace, they may lace our bones, (for /oggerheads,) to let them lay down the diſtaff, 


and take up the ſcepter; leave the ſpindle, and divide the ſpoil; yea, then fit like 


magpies at their doors, dumb faints in their 1doPs churches ! goats in their gardens ! 
devils in their houſes ! angels in the ſtreets ! and ſyrens at their windows! as they 
ſay of the [talians ; for when they can live no longer by their work, they ſhall live 
by their wits, in Mr. Har.'s commonwealth, that fitts out the beſt, and keeps in 
the worſt to make his cake with. But in Lacedemon, Auxzpyos d TU, wais ns. 
Ga, amoÞiver Aaxidaimovies, up TETY ' TH5 HU? wevoalo, Lycurgus the fon 
of Eunomus, willing to endow the Lacedemonians with their dues in righteouſneſs and 
juſtice, took not away any worthy or good reward from any one. And the Thebars, 
to encourage dignity, and keep up the honour of magiſtracy from contempt, made 
a law, Ut nemo habilis efſet, ad honores reipublice, ſuſcipiendos, niſi decem annis a Mer- 
caturd deſtitiffet, &c. That no man ſhould be accounted qualified for the honours 
of the commonwealth, i. e. in magiſtracy, unleſs he had firſt left his merchandizing 
ten years: ſuch a care had they to keep out the Foans and Toms, which Mr. H. 
admits, by turns and times, as the rotation boults them into the government, and 
their betters out. And what was ſaid of Cliſtbenes an Athenian, KauoSing dt ro div 
goa S eionynod per, ures fr Th xaTadinns mpwr e, might poſſibly be applied 
to Mr. H. were their rogation effected; that he was one of the firſt that introduced 
this government by oftraciſm, and one of the firſt that felt it, and would have re- 
troduced it; the firſt that brought it in, and the firſt cnat wrought it out. There- 
fore let him ſecure his own bull, before he baits another's, and take his play 
£X%y (335 amoNoTC, £4 u YEITWY KGKES EM. 

LasTLy, I would willingly be informed how his eto platforms or principles 
Paganiſh or Popiſb, fetch'd from Athens, or from Venice, can, without cruciating 
extremities and applications, be adequated to our commonwealth under Chriſtian 
profeſiion ? ſo that Que ſemel poſſidebant Papiſte, ſemper poſſideant Rapiſtæ; what 
the Papiſts once had, Kapiſts and ravenous ones would ever have, viz. our rights 
and liberties from us; nor could it be acquired, I think, without greater advantages 
to Papiſts and Atheiſts than to us, ſeeing the very intereſt of the ſon of God, and 
ſaints in the nation, the beſt and nobleſt cauſe on earth, in all the integrating parts 
thereto, is not taken notice of in his platform ; neither in the balance nor the 
wheel; in the ballot nor rotation (or rogation) of it; ſo that Differs curandi tempus 
in annum? Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur achivi. I may conclude with Mr. B. 
P. 240. That Ged having already given us the beſt ſundamental laws; let us have he 

I goo 


With the Spirit of Mr. ROGERS. 


good magiſtrates, and we ſhall have good derivative laws, or human, It was a law 
among the Cretians, that rs waldag parlavuy Ts Nopss txiAevov er TOP Ng la tn 
ric pa8TIRNG PUXaYuwyar TH K EVXDAWTEROY OUTSS TH un T&px\aulaw, NG. That 
their children ſhould learn their laws with melody; that from the MUSICK they 
might take great pleaſure in them, and more eaſily commit them to memory. We 
need no ſuch lat, to endear or dulcify our cauſe or the laws of it in the commor- 
wealth. If the foundation of it be that, which the hand of the Almighty hath laid 
amongſt us both for church and ſtate, from Chriſtian principles, rather than from 
Paganiſb or meer morals, it will make moſt excellent harmony in the ears and hcarrs 
of all men and Chriſtians ; And the governours of Judah ſhall ſay in their hearts, the 
inhabitants of Jeruſalem ſhall be my ſtrength, in the Lord of hoſts their God, Zach. xii. 

+ Thus our governors thought of them in the days of ſtraits, and will again ſee 
it, one of their beſt intereſts, to have their prayers and their God, as well as their 

urſes and blood, engaged for them; and not diſoblige them upon jealouties tug- 
geſted by the enemy, who for their virgin fidelity, and untainted adherence to the 
cauſe, may be called ai,, as the Lacedemonians did their wives after their inno- 
cency did break out, and get above the clouds of ſuſpicion and reproach. But if, 
after all, they will be planting and founding us again in the ſpirit of the nation, as 
if God had owned no cauſe, or made no ſignal diſcrimination ; or ſhaken no ſuch 
foundations of the earth, &c. which their lord general pretended as one ground of 
their interruption, which Mr. H. and others would hurry them into, to the en- 
dangering of the cauſe, and the diſobliging the adherents ; then will the Zehovah, 
that keeperh covenant with bis people, and not alter the thing that is gone out of his lips, 
Pſal. Ixxxix. 34. Acts 11. 30. and ili. 20, 21. raiſe up others in their ſtead, to carry 
on this his cauſe, both in the civils and the ſpirituals; and to form another people 
for himſelf to ſhew forth his praiſe, /a. xliii. 21. Then they ihat rule over men, ſhall 


be juſt, ruling in the fear of God; and they ſhall be as the light of the morning when the 


ſun ariſeth; a morning without clouds, and as the tender graſs that ſpringeth out of the 
earth, by a clear ſhining after rain, 2 Sam. xxili. 3, 4. which that thele may be, 
agrees better with my prayer, than with his propoſals I az ſure. But thus I leave 
him whom Mr. B. has quoted as a ſtumbling-block before me; whom I am not 
only gotten over, but I preſume have given a good litt to the removing of him our 
of others way, as to the right foundation of the commonwealth, and ſtating the 
cauſe, | | 
You might have more; but becauſe it is no better, here is enough. I could 
never yet find among men like Mr. Rogers, that my ſpirit is likch to paſs with 
them for any more than a moral ſpirit; and there is nothing more u:ual among di- 
vines that make mention of me, than to call me mad-man or Atheiſt. On the 
other ſide, Mr. Rogers, and moſt of them that thus uſe me, hold themſelves to be 
men of ſanctified ſpirits. Yet without boaſting, and upon provocation, I tubmit it 
unto the reader, whether Mr. Rogers or my (elf be of the better ſpirit: nor ao 1 
blame him ſo much for emptying himſelf luſtily of that wich burchened him; 
Paſſion in a man is far more pardonable than malice, He accuſeth me in [118 title 
page, of venom and vilification towards the honourable members now in parlia— 
ment; which, for any thing he hath ſaid, or can tay to prove it, i; not only to 
bear falſe witneſs againſt his neighbour, but in ſeeking the deſtruction of his neigh- 


bour by falſe witnels, to blaſt a cauſe which he is no otherways able to invade. Let 
hd chis 
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A ſufficient Anſwer to Mr. Stubb. 


this be conſidered ; for if it prove to be the truth of his meaning, it muſt be from 

an evil ſpirit. However, the reader may now eaſily judge, whether the ſpirit of the 

people, excluding no man, or the f wh of Mr. Rogers, and ſuch hike, which 1s that 
t 


which he would have, excluding 
government. 


Sept. 2. 1659. 


e people, be the fitter to be truſted with the 


RrapeR, I intreat your pardon ;, I know well enough that this is below me; but 
ſomething is to be yielded to the times : and it hath been the employment of two or three 
hours in a rainy day. 


OY » 


»„— — 
»„— 


A ſufficient Anſwer to Mr. STU BB. 


HERE is a book newly put forth by Mr. Stubb, intituled, A Letter to an 

Officer, &c. which in brief comes to this, that he would have a ſele& ſenate - 
for life, conſiſting of Independents, Anabaptiſts, Fitth-Monarchy-men, and 
Quakers; for which he is pleaſed to quote Det. xxiii. that he would have all ſuch 
as adhered unto the parliament againſt Sir G. Booth, to be inrolled as the people of 
England : that he would have all the reſt of the people of England to be Helots, Ci. 
beonites, or Payſants. This book I have read; and I have heard a tale of one, who, 
to get ſomething, pretended the ſhewing of a ſtrange beaſt, and horſe and no horle, 
with the tail ſtanding where the head ſhould ſtand ; which when all came to all, 
was a mare, with her tail ty'd to the manger; the lively emblem of an oligarchy, 
Mr Stub pretending to ſhew his learning, takes thoſe things, as it were changing 
the ſex of them, which I have written, and in his writings turns their tails unto the 
manger. Now this, as to the unlearned reader, is that upon which it is to no pur- 
pole to move any controverſy; and as to the learned, I need no more than appeal, 
whether in their proper itables, or in the beſt authors, the heads of them ſtand, as 
I have ſet them, or the tails as Mr. Stu¹̈ hath ſet them. Only let me ſay,” that as 
to a ſelect ſenate, underitanding thereby a ſenate not elected by the people, there is 
no more of this in all ſtory, than the ſenate of Rome only. Whence it is undeniable 
by any man of common underſtanding, that a ſelect ſenate bringeth in a ſelect in- 
tereſt, that a ſelect intereſt cauſeth feud between that ſelect intereſt, and the common 
intereſt, and ſo between the ſenate and the popular aſſembly ; which coal in Eng- 
land it is fitter for ſuch as Mr. Stubò and his patrons to blow, than for ſuch as 
underſtand ſtory, government, and common honeſty. But their reaſons who decry 
the poſſibility or plauſibility of ſuch acts or orders as theſe, it pleaſeth him to call 


high rodomontado s. Now which are the higher rodomontads's, theſe, or thole _ 


which he uſeth in flouriſhing he juſtitia of Aragon, a patch in a monarchy, which 
his deſign is to tranſlate by à ſelect ſenate, into a commonwealth, I leave any man 
to judge, even by the teſtimony of his own author Blanca, and in a place cited by 
himſelf, though not ſo well rendered. Our anceſtors, ſaith Blanca, have three ways 


fecured our liberties ; ; oy the juſtitia, by the great POW ER of the ricos hombres (now 


he ſpeaks,) and by ihe privilege of the union. The firſt was a civil and forenſick curb, 
a gown, 


A ſufficient Anſwer to Mr. Stubb. 


a gown, the ſecond was a domeſtick and more reſtraining one, (I think ſo, the purſe and 
the power,) the third pepular and warlike, an excellent militia, Now let any man 
ſay, even after Blanca, if without the nobility, in whom was the balance of this 
monarchy, and their retainers and dependents, of which conſiſted the militia, this 
court of the poor gownman called Juſtitia, muſt not have been a very likely thing 
to reſtrain a prince; or conſider whether without this ſame mummery of the Arra- 
gonians, houſe of pecrs and of commons in other monarchies, have not every whit 
as much reſtrained their kings, and more, ſeeing this toy, at every election of the 
magiſtrate called Juſtitia, it received not breath but from a king, was blown awa 

by a king. His other inſtances, as the thirty-ſix curators of the publick appointed 
unto Lewis the Eleventh of France, by the three eſtates, and the twenty ve ſelecl 
peers, given unto king John of England, were like ſhifts, and had lefs effect. Se- 


curity in government mult be from entireneſs of form; and entireneſs of form mult 


be from ſoundneſs or rightneſs of foundation. But Mr. $:ubb founding himſelf 


upon the authority of Ariſtotle, that the Weſtern parts ere not capable of a right com- 
monwealth, is declaredly tor a wrong commonwealth in Exgland. He minds not 
that Venice, for the capacity, is a righter commonwealth than was ever any in 
Greece; nor that the prelent ſtate of Exgland is of a far different, if not a quite con- 
trary nature to that of the weltern parts, in the time of Ariſtotle. 
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A 


PROPOSITION 


In order to the propoſing of 


A COMMONW E AL 11 or DEMOCRACY. 


F the parliament ſhall be pleaſed to appoint a committee to receive Mr. Harring- 
1 ton's propoſals for ſettling the government of this commonwealth, it is humbly 


propoſed that unto the committee of the houſe may be added, 


The Earl of Northumber- 
land. 

The Earl of Denbigh, 

'The Earl of Clare. 

The Earl of King/ton. 


The Duke of Buc'ingham, 


Lord Grey of Wark, 
Lord Faulkeland. 
Lord Lambert, 

Lord Bronker. 
Richard Nevil, Eſq: 
Mr. Nathaniel Fiennes. 
Lord Mayor of London, 
Alderman Titchborne, 
Mr. Thurlo. 

Mr. William Pierepoint, 
Sir John Eveling. 

Mr. Crew. 

Mr. 4n/lo of Ireland. 
Mr. Prynne. 

Sir Paul Neal, 
Sergeant Maynard. 
Colonel Taylor. 

Lord Broughal. 

Mr. Hubard. 

Mr, Fohn Trevor. 
Captain Adam Baynes. 


Mr. Joſas Bernards. 

Mr. Samuel Moyer. 

Mr. Anthony Samuel. 

Major Wildam. 

Mr. Maximilian Petty. 

Mr. William Harrington, 

Mr, Wren. 

Mr. Baxter of Kidder- 
minſter. 

Mr. Watwin. 

Dr. Brooks. 

Mr, Arthur Eveling. 

Mr. Cao“. 

Dr. Ferne, 

Dr. Haymond. 

Dr. Omen. 

Dr. Seaman. 

Mr. Calamy. 

Mr, Manton. | 

Captain Andrew Ellis, 

Mr. Challiner Chute. 

Mr, Sling y Bethel. 

Sir Cheany Culpepper. 

Sir Henry Blount, 

Sir Horatio Townſhend. 

Sir Anthony Aſhly Cooper. 

Mr. Je Charleton. 


Mr, Edward Waller. 
Colonel Harlze. 
Major Harlae 
Colon: John Clark, 
Mr. John Denham, 
Mr. Morrice, 

Mr. Hugh Bifſtewen. 
Sir George Booth. 
Mr. Robert Roles. 
Dr. Mills 

Sit Orlando Bridgeman. 
Mr. Robert Stevens. 
Nr. William James. 
Sir Juſtinian Iſbam. 


Lieutenant Colonel Kel- 


fey. 
Sir Robert Honny wood. 
Mr. Sedgwick, 
Mr. Philip Nye. 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin, 
Colonel Lilburn, 
Charles Howard, Eſq; 
Colonel A/>field. 
Sir Thomas Gower, 
Lord Com. Brad/baw. 
Gereral De/berow. 
Colonel James Berry. 


Major William Packer. 

Praiſegod Barebones. 

Sir William Waller, 

Colonel Sanders. 

Colonel Hatcher. 

Colonel Edmond Salmon. 

Colonel Francis Hacker, 

Mr. Richard Knightley. 

Colonel 7ohn Burch, 

Mr. John Swynfen. 

Mr. Thomas Bam field. 

Colonel John Ote;. 

Mr. William Kiffen, 

Anthony Pierſon. 

Colonel M,. 

Mr. Frechevilleof Stawely, 

Mr. James Morley. 

Dr. Philip Carteret, 

Captain Richard Dean. 

Adjutant-General . 
liam Allen. 

Mr. William Foreſt:r of 
Aldermarton, 

Mr, Edvard Hariſon, 

Mr. Arthur Sam well. 

Mr. Samuel Tull. 

Mr, Edward Sallo u ay, 


THrar this committee fit Tueſdays and Fridays, by three of the clock in the atter- 
noon, in the banqueting-houſe, court of requeſts, or painted chamber, the door: 


being open, and the room well fitted for all comers; and that Mr. Harrington 


having propoſed by appointment of the parliament, ſuch others may propoſc as 
ſhall have the leave of the parliament. | 


Tais by friends of the commonwealth is propoſed with Mr. TJARRINGTONS. 


conſent. 


The REASONs for this PRO HOS IT ION are theſe: 


TT ts the faireſt way of propoſing a government, that it be firſt propoſed to conviction, 
before it be impoſed by power. 
THE perſons herein nomitiated being convinced, it muſt neceſſarily have an heating 


Hedt. 


THE 


= & FF &A: 


O R, 


A Model of a free State, or equal Commonwealth. 


Once propoſed and debated in brief, and to be again more at large pro- 


poſed to, and debated by a free and open Society of ingenious Gentlemen. 


6 
* 


Ite fortes, ita felices. 


At the RO TA. Decem. 20. 1659. 


RES OLED, that the propoſer be deſired, and is hereby deſired to bring in a model 
of a free ſtate, or equal commonwealth, at large, to be farther debated by this 
ſociety, and that in order thereunto it be firſt printed. 


RESOLVED, that the model being prepoſed in print, ſhall be firſt read, and then 
debated by clauſes. | 


RESOLVED, that a clauſe being read over night, the debate thereupon begin not 
at the ſooner till the next evening. 


RESOLVED, that ſuch as will debate, be deſired to bring in their queries upon, 


or objeftions againſt the clauſe in debate, if they think fit, in writing. 
RESOLVED, that debate being ſufficiently had upon a clauſe, the queſtion be put 


by the ballotting-box, not any way to determine of, or meddle with the government of 


theſe nations, but to diſcover the judgment of this ſeciety, upon the form of popular go- 
rernment, in abſtraft, or ſecundum artem. 


The Principles of Government. 


LL government is founded upon over-balance, in propriety. 
Ir one man hold the over-balance unto the whole people in propriety, his 
propriety cauſeth abſolute monarchy. _ EY 
Ir the few hold. the ov-r-baiance unto the whole people in propriety, their pro- 
priety cauſeth ariſtocracy, or mixed monarchy. 


Ir the whole people be neither over-balanced by the propriety of one, nor of a | 


few, the propriety of the people, or of the many, cauteth the democracy, or Pa- 
pular governmen'. * | 
Treg government of one againſt the balance, is tyranny. 
| 4 F 2 
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THE NOT A 


Tur government of a few againſt the balance, is oligarchy. 

Tut government of the many, (or attempt of the people to govern) againſt the 
balance, is rebellion, or anarchy. 

Wuker the balance of propriety is equal, it cauſeth a ſtate of war. 

10 hold, That government may be founded upon community, is to hold, that 
there may be a black ſwan, or a caſtle in the air; or, that what thing ſoever is as 
imaginable, as what hath been in practice, muſt be as practicable, as what hath 
been in practice. 

Ir the over-balance of propriety be in one man, it neceſſitateth the form of go- 
vernment to be like that of Turky. 

Ir the over-balance of propriety be in the few, it neceſſitateth the form of the 
government to be like that of king, lords, and commons. 

Ir the people be not over-balanced by one, or a few, they are not capable of 
any other form of government, than that of a ſenate, and a popular aſſembly. For 
example, as followeth. 


— ——_— hl — * 1 ** _ 8 


Fir the FORM or MODEL in Brief of a FREE 
STATE, or equal COMMONWEALTH. It hath 
been propoſed in this Manner : 


1. 1 ET the whole territory of Oceana be divided as equally as may be, into fifty 
parts or ſhires, 

2. LET the whole inhabitants (except women, children, and ſervants) be di- 
vided according unto their age into elders and youth; and according unto their 
eſtates into horle and foot. 

3. Ler all ſuch as are eighteen years of age or upwards to thirty, be accounted 
youth ; and all ſuch as are thirty or upwards, be accounted elders. | 

4. Ler all ſuch as have one hundred pounds a year, or upwards, in lands, goods, 
or money, be accounted of the horſe; and all ſuch as have under, be accounted 
of the foot of the commonwealth. 

5. Ler every pariſh in a ſhire elect annually the fifth elder of the ſame, to be for 
that year a deputy of that pariſh; if a pariſh be too ſmall, let it be laid as to this 
purpole, unto the next; and in this reſpect, let every part of the territory appertain 
to ſome pariſh. 

6. Wire there is but one elder of the horſe in a pariſh, let him be annually 
eligible, without interval : where there are more elders of the horſe, let no deputy 
of the pariſh be re-eligible, but after the interval of one year. 

7. WaeRE there be four elders of the horſe, or more, in one and the ſame 
pariſh, let not under two, nor above half of them, be elected, at one and the ſame 
election, or time. 

8. Ler the deputies thus elected at the pariſhes, aſſemble annually at the capital 
of their ſhire, and let them then and there ele& out of their own number, two 
elders ot the horſe to be knights or ſenators, three elders of the horſe, and four 
elders of the foot, to be of the aſſembly of the people, for the term of three years, 


3 injoining 


THE AOT 


injoining an equal vacation, or interval, before they can be re- elected in either of 
theſe capacities. 

9. Le there be elected at the ſame time in each ſhire, the firſt year only, two 
other knights, and ſeven other deputies for the term of one year, and two other 
knights, with ſeven other deputies, for the term of two years, which in all conſti- 
tuteth the ſenate of three hundred knights, and the popular aſſembly of one thou- 
ſand and fifty deputies, each being upon a triennial rotation, or annual change in 
one third part. | 

10. LET the ſenate have the whole authority or right of debating and propoſing 
unto the people; let the popular aſſembly have the whole power of reſult; and let 


what ſhall be propoſed by the ſenate, and reſolved by the popular aſſembly, be the 
law of Oceana. 


The Concluſion : 
"© aſſemblies thus conſtituted, muſt neceſſarily amount unto the under- 


ſtanding and the will, unto the wiſdom and the intereſt of the whole nation ; 
and a commonwealth, where the wiſdom of the nation propoſeth, and the intereit 


of the people reſolveth, can never fail in whatever ſhall be tarther neceſſary for the 
right conſtituting of itſelf. 


2 ** 8 2 
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The MODEL at large of a FREE STATE, or equal 
COMMONWEALTH. Propoſed in four Parts: 


Firſt, the Civil !p „ F Thirdly, the Military 
Secondly, the Religious 8 5 ourthly, the Provincial 


PN NI 
For the Civil Part, it is propoſed, 


I. HAT the whole native or proper territory of Oceana (reſpect had unto the 

tax-role, unto the number of people, and to the extent of territory) be 
caſt with as much exactneſs as can be convenient, into fifty precincts, ſhires, or 
tribes. | | 

2. Tur all citizens, that is, free-men, or ſuch as are not ſervants, be diſtri- 
buted into horſe and foot, that ſuch of them as have one hundred pounds a year in 
lands, goods, or money, or above that proportion, be accounted of the horle 
and all ſuch as have under that proportion, be accounted of the foot. 

2. Tnar all elders or free-men, being thirty years of age, or upwards, be ca- 
pable of civil adminiſtration ; and that the youth, or ſuch free-men as are between 
eighteen years of age and thirty, be not capable of civil adminiſtration, but of 
military only, in ſuch manner as thall follow in the military part of this _—_ 

h | | 4. THAT 
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4. THAT the elder's reſident in each pariſh, annually aſſemble in the ſame; as 
for example, upon Monday next enſuing the laſt of December. That they then 
and there elect out of their own number every fifth man, or one man out of eve 
five, to be for the term of the year enſuing a deputy of that pariſh ; and that the 
firſt and ſecond fo elected, be overſeers, or preſidents for the regulating of all pa- 
rochial congregations, whether of the elders, or of the youth, during the term for 
which they were elected. 

5. Tuar ſo many pariſhes lying neareſt together, whoſe deputies ſhall amount 
to one hundred, or thereabouts, be caſt into one precinct, called the hundred : 
and that in each precinct called the hundred, there be a town, village, or place 
appointed, to be the capital of the ſame. 

6. Thar the parochial deputies elected throughout the hundred aſſemble an- 
nually ; for example, upon, Monday next enſuing the laſt of January, at the capital 
of their hundred. That they then and there elect out of the horſe of their num- 
ber one juſtice of the peace, one juryman, one captain, one enſign ; and out of the 
foot of their number, one other juryman, one high conſtable, &c. | 

7. Tua every twenty hundreds lying neareſt, and moſt conveniently together, 
be caſt into one tribe, or ſhire. That the whole territory being after this manner 
caſt into tribes, or ſhires, ſome town, village, or place, be appointed unto every 
tribe, or ſhire, for the capital of the ſame : and that theſe three precincts, that is, 
the pariſh, the hundred, and the tribe, or ſhire, whether the deputies thenceforth 
annually choſen in the 3 or hundreds, come to increaſe, or diminiſh, remain 
firm, and unalterable for ever, ſave only by act of parliament. 

8. Trwar the deputies elected in the ſeveral pariſhes, together with their ma- 
giſtrates, and other officers, both civil and military, elected in their ſeveral hun- 
dreds, aſſemble, or muſter annually ; for example, upon Monday next enſuing the 
laſt of February, at the capital of their tribe, or ſhire. 

9. Tarar the whole body thus aſſembled upon the firſt day of the aſſembly, 
elect out of the horſe of their number one high ſheriff, one Jieutenant of the tribe, 
or ſhire, one cos rotulorum, one conductor, and two cenſors. That the hig! 
Meriff be commander in chief, the lieutenant commander in the ſecond place, and 
the conductor in the third, of this band, or ſquadron. That the caſtos rotulorum be 
mufter-maſter, and keep the rolls. That the cenſors be governors of the ballot. 
And that the term of theſe magiſtracies be annual. 

10. Tua the magiſtrates of the tribe, that is to ſay, the high ſheriff, lieute- 


nant, euſtos rotulorum, the cenſors, and the conductor, together with the magi— 


ſtrates and officers of the hundred, that is to ſay, the twenty juſtices of the peace, 
the forty jurymen, the twenty high conſtables, be one troop, and one company 
apart, called the prerogative troop, or company. That this troop bring in, and 
aſſiſt the juſtices of aſũze, hold the quarter- ſeſſions in their ſeveral capacities, and 
perform their other functions as formerly. 

11. Taar the magiſtrates of the tribe, or ſhire, that is to ſay, the high ſheritt, 
lieutenant, cuflos rotulorum, the cenſors, and the conductor, together with the 
twenty juſtices elected at the hundreds, be a court for the government of the tribe 
called the phylarch; and that this court proceed in all matters of government, as ſhall 
ſrom time to time be directed by act of parliament. 

12. Tnar the ſquadron of the tribe, upon the ſecond day of their aſſembly, 
elect two knights and three burgeſſes out of the horſe of their number, and tour 
other burgeſſes out of the foot of their number. That the knights have ſeſſion 0 
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the ſenate, for the term of three years, and that the burgeſſes be of the prerogative 
tribe, or repreſentative of the people for the like term. That if in case of death, 
or expulſion, a place become void in the ſenate, or popular aſſembly, the reſpective 
ſhire or tribe have- timely notice from the ſeignory, and proceed in the manner 
aforeſaid unto extraordinary election of a deputy or ſenator, for the remaining part 
of the term of the ſenator or deputy, deceaſed or expelled. , 

13. THar for the full and perfect inſtitution, at once, of the afſemblics men— 
tioned, the ſquadron of each tribe or ſhire, in the firſt year of the commonwealth, 
elect two knights for the term of one year, two other knights for the term of two 
years, and laſtly, two knights more for the term of three years; the like for the 
burgeſſes, of the horſe firſt, and then for thoſe of the foot. 

14. THAT a magiſtrate, or officer elected at the hundred, be thereby barred 
from being elected a magiſtrate of the tribe, or of the firſt day's election. ha. 
no former election whatſoever bar a man of the ſecond day's election at the tribe, 
or to be choſen a knight or burgels. That a man being choſen a knight or buroels, 
who before was choſen a magiſtrate or officer of the hundred or tribe, delegare Ius 
former office or magiſtracy in the hundred or the tribe, to any other deputy, being 
no magiſtrate nor officer, and being of the ſame hundred, and of the ſame order, 
that is, of the horſe, or of the foot reſpectively. That the whole and every part 
of the foregoing orders for election in the pariſhes, the hundreds, and the tribrs, 
be holding and inviolate upon ſuch penalties, in caſe of failure, as ſhall hcreatter 
be provided by act of parliament againſt any pariſh, hundred, tribe or ſhire, deputy 
or perſon ſo offending. | | 

15. THAT the knights of the annual election in the tribes take their places on 
Monday next enſuing the laſt of March, in the ſenate. That the like number of 
knights, whoſe ſeſſion determineth at the fame time, recede. That every knight 
or ſenator be paid out of the publick revenue quarterly ſeventy-five pounds, during 
his term of ſeſſion, and be obliged to fit in purple robes. 

16. THAT annually upon reception of the new knights, the ſenate proceed unto 
election of new magiſtrates and counſellors. That tor magiſtrates they elect one 


archon or general, one orator or ſpeaker, and two cenlors, cach for the term of 


one year, theſe promiſcuouſly ; and that they elect one commiſſioner of the great 
ſeal, and one commiſſioner of the treaſury, each for the term of three years, out 
of the new knights only. | | 
17. Tur the archon or general, and the orator or ſpeaker, as conſuls of the 
commonwealth, and preſidents of the ſenate, be during the term of their magiſtracy 
paid quarterly five hundred pounds: that the enſigns of theſe magiſtracies be, a 
ſword born before the general, and a mace before the ſpeaker : that they be obliged 
to wear ducal robes : and that what is faid of the archon or general in this propo- 
ſition, be underſtood only of the general fitting, and not of the general marching. 


18. Trar the general fitting, .in caſe he be commanded to march, receive held- 


pay; and that a new general be forthwith elected by the ſenate to ſucceed him in 


the houſe, with all the rights, enſigus and emoluments of the general fitting, and 
this ſo often as one or more generals are marching. | 15 

19. Taar the three commiſſioners of the great ſeal, and the three commiſ- 
ſioners of the treaſury, uſing their enſigns and habit, and performing their other 
functions as formerly, be paid quarterly unto each of them three hundred leventy- 


frye pounds, 
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20. Tua the cenſors be each of them chancellor of one univerſity by vertue of 
their election: that they govern the ballot: that they be preſidents of the council 
for religion: that they have under appeal unto the ſenate right to note and remove 
a ſenator that is ſcandalous: that each have a ſilver wand for the enſign of his ma- 
giſtracy: that each be paid quarterly three hundred ſeventy-five pounds, and be 
obliged to wear ſcarlet robes. 

2. THAT the general ſitting, the ſpeaker, and the ſix commiſſioners aboveſaid, 
be the ſeigniory of this commonwealth. | a 

22. THAT there be a council of ſtate conſiſting of fifteen knights, five out of 
each order or election; and that the ſame be perpetuated by the annual election 
of five out of the new knights, or laſt ele&ed into the ſenate. 

23 THarT there be a council for religion conſiſting of twelve knights, four out 
of each order, and perpetuated by the annual election of four out of the knights 
laſt elected into the ſenate. That there be a council for trade conſiſting of a like 
number, elected and perpetuated in the ſame manner. 

24. Tha there be a council of war, not elected by the ſenate, but elected by 
the council of ſtate out of themſelves. That this council of war conſiſt of nine 
knights, three out of each order, and be perpetuated by the annual election of three: 
out of the laſt knights elected into the council of ſtate. 

25. THAT in cale the ſenate add nine knights more out of their own number 
into the council of war, the ſaid council be underſtood by ſuch addition, to be 
dictator of the commonwealth, for the term of three months, and no longer, ex- 
cept by further order of the ſenate the ſaid dictatorian power be prolonged for a 
like term. 

26. Thar the ſeigniory have ſeſſion and ſuffrage, with right alſo, jointly or ſcve- 
rally, to. propoſe both in the ſenate and in all ſenatorian councils. 

27. Thar each of the three orders or diviſions of knights in each ſenatorian 
council elect one provoſt for the term of one week; and that any two provoſts of 
the ſame council ſo elected may propoſe unto the reſpective council, and not 
otherwiſe. | 

28. THaT ſome fair room or rooms well furniſhed and attended, be allowed at 
the ſtate's charge for a free and open academy unto all comers, at ſome convenient 
hour or hours, towards the evening. That this academy be governed according 
to the rules of good breeding or civil converſation, by ſome or all of the propoſers- 
and that in the fame it be lawful for any man, by word of mouth, or by writing, 
in jeſt or in earneſt, to propoſe unto the propoſers. 

29. Ta for embaſſadors in ordinary there be four reſidences, as France, Spain, 
Venice, and Conſtantinople. That every reſident upon election of a new embafſador 
in ordinary, remove to the next reſidence in the order nominated, till having ſerved 
in them all, he return home. That upon Monday next enſuing the laſt of Novemver. 
there be every ſecond year elected by the ſenate ſome fit perſon, being under thirty- 


party ſo elected repair upon Monday next enſuing the laſt of March following, as 
embaſſador in ordinary unto the court of France, and there reſide for the term of 
two years, to be computed from the firſt of April next enſuing his election. That 
every embaſſador in ordinary be allowed three thouſand pounds a year, during the 
term of his reſidencies; and that if a reſident come to die, there be an * 
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— into his reſidence for his term, and for the remainder of his removes, and 
ro 8. 
K * Tuar all emergent elections be made by ſcrutiny, that is, by a council, or 
by commiſſioners propoſing, and by the ſenate reſolving in the manner following : 
that all field officers be propoſed by the council of war: that all embaſſadors cx. 
traordinary be propoſed by the council of ſtate: that all. judges and ſerjeants at 
law be propoſed by the commiſſioners of the great ſeal. That all barons and offi. 
cers of truſt in the exchequer be propoſed by the commiſſioners of the treaſury, and 
that ſuch as are thus propoſed and approved by the ſenate, be held lawfully elected. 
t. Tnar the cognizance of all matter of ſtate to be conſidered, or law to be 
enacted, whether it be provmcial or national, domeſtick or foreign, appertain unto 
the council of ſtate. That ſuch affairs of either kind as they ſhall judge to require 
more ſecrecy, be remitted by this council, and appertain unto the council of war, 
being for that end a ſelect part of the ſame. That the cognizance and protection 
both of the national religion, and of the liberty of conſcience equally eſtabliſhed, 
after the manner to be ſhewn 1n the religious part of this model, appertain unto the 
council for religion. That all matter of traffick and regulation of the ſame apper- 
tain unto the council for trade. That in the exerciſe of theſe ſeveral functions, 
which naturally are ſenatorian or authoritative only, no council aſſume any other 
power, than ſuch only as ſhall be eſtated upon the ſame by act of parliament. 

32. THAT what ſhall be propoſed unto the ſenate by one or more of the ſeigniory 
or propoſers general, or whatever was propoled by any two of the provoſts, or 
particular propoſers, unto their reſpective council; and upon debate at that coun- 
cil ſhall come to be propoſed by the ſame unto the ſenate, be neceſſarily debatable 
and debated by the ſenate. That in all cates wherein power is derived unto the 
ſenate by law made or by act of parliament, the reſult of the ſenate be ultimate; 
that in all caſes of law to be made, or not already provided for by act of parlia- 
ment, as war and peace, levy of men, or money or the like, the reſult of the ſenate 
be not ultimate. That whatſoever is decreed by the ſenate upon a cafe wherein 
their reſult is not ultimate, be propoſed by the ſenate unto the prerogative tribe, or 
repreſentative of the people, except only in caſes of ſuch ſpeed or ſecrecy, wherein 
the ſenate ſhall judge the neceſſary ſlowneſs, or openneſs, in this way of procecd- 
ing, to be of detriment, or danger unto the commonwealth. | 

33. Thar if upon the motion or propoſition of a council or propoſer general, the 
ſenate add nine knights, promiſcuouſly choten out of their own number unto the 
council of war; the ſame council, as thereby made dictator, have power of lite and 


death, as alſo to enact laws in all fuch cafes of ſpeed or ſecrecy for and during the 


term of three months and no longer, except upon new order from the fenate. And 
that all laws enacted by the dictator be good and valid for the term of one year 
and no longer, except the ſame be propoſed by the ſenate, and reloived by the 

people. | 5 | 
34. Trar the burgeſſes of the annual election returned by the tribes, enter into 
the prerogative tribe, popular aſſembly, or repretentative of the people, upon 
Monday next enſuing the laſt of March; and that the like number of burgeſſes, 
whoſe term is expired, recede at the ſame time. That the burgeſſes thus entered, 
elect unto themſelves out of their own number, two of the horle, one to be captain, 
and the other to be cornet of the ſame; and two of the foot, one to be captain, and 
tue other to be enſign of the lame ; each for the term of three years, That theſe 
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officers being thus elected, the whole tribe or aſſembly proceed to the election of 
four annual magiſtrates, two out of the foot to be tribunes of the foot, and two out 
of the horſe to be tribunes of the horſe. That the tribunes be commanders of this 
tribe in chief, ſo far as it is a military body, and preſidents of the ſame, as it is a 
civil aſſembly. And laſtly, that this whole tribe be paid weekly, as followeth: 
unto each of the tribunes of horſe ſeven pounds. Unto each of the tribunes of foot 
ſix pounds. Unto each of the captains of horſe five pounds. Unto each of the 
captains of foot four pounds. Unto each of the cornets three pounds. Unto each 
of the enſigns two pounds ſeven ſhillings. Unto every horſeman two pound; and 
to every one of the foot one pound ten ſhillings. 

25. Trar inferior officers, as captains, cornets, enſigns, be only for the mili- 
tary diſcipline of this ſquadron or tribe. That the tribunes have ſeſſion in the ſe. 
nate without ſuffrage z that they have ſeſſion of courſe and with ſuffrage in the dicta- 
torian council, ſo often as it is created by the ſenate. That they be preſidents of 


the court in all caſes, to be judged by the people: and that they have right under 


an appeal unto popular aſſembly, to note or remove any deputy or burgeſs that is 
ſcandalous. 

36. Tur peculate or defraudation of the publick, all caſes tending to the ſub- 
verſion of the government, be triable by this repreſentative ; and that there be an 
appeal unto the ſame in all cauſes, and from all magiſtrates, courts, and councils, 
whether national or provincial. 

37. Tua the right of debate, as alſo of propoſing to the people, be wholly 
and only in the ſenate, without any power at all of reſult, not derived from the 

cople. | 
: 35. THrar the power of reſult be wholly and only the popular aſſembly, without 
any right at all of debate. | | | 

39. THAT the ſenate having debated and agreed upon a law to be propoſed, 
cauſe promulgation of the ſame to be made for the ſpace of ſix weeks before propo- 
ſition, that is, cauſe the law to be printed and publiſhed, ſo long before it is to be 
propoſed. | 

40. TyHarT promulgation being made, the ſeigniory demand of the tribunes bein 
preſent in the ſenate, an aſſembly of the people. That the tribunes upon ſuch de- 
mand by the ſeigniory or by the ſenate, be obliged to aſſemble the prerogative tribe 
or repreſentative of the people in arms by ſound of trumpet with drums beating, 
and colours flying, in any town, field, or market-place, being not above fix miles 
diſtant, upon the day and at the hour appointed, except the meeting through in- 
convenience of the weather, or the hike, be prorogued by conſent X the ſeigniory 
and the tribunes : that the prerogative tribe being aſſembly accordingly, the ſenate 
propoſe to them by two or more of the ſenatorian magiſtrates thereunto appointed, 


at the firſt promulgation of the law: that the propoſers for the ſenate open unto the 


people the occaſion, motives and reaſons of the law to be propoſed ; and the ſame 
being done, put it by diſtinct clauſes unto the ballot of the people. That if any 
material clauſe or clauſes be rejected by the people, they be reviewed by the ſenate, 


altered, and propoſed, 1t they think fir, to the third time, but no oftner. 


41. Thar what is thus propoſed by the ſenate, and reſolved by the people, be 


the law of the land, and no other, except as in the cale reſerved unto the dictato- 
rian council. 


42. Thar 
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42. Tur every magiſtracy, office, or election, throughout this whole com- 
monwealth, whether annual or triennial, be underſtood of conſequence, to injoin an 
interval or vacation equal unto the term of the ſame. That the magiſtracy of a 
knight and of a burgeſs, be in this relation underſtood as one and the ſame; and 
that this order regard only ſuch elections as are national and domeſtick, and not 
ſuch as are provincial or foreign. 

43. THAT for an exception to this rule, where there is but one elder of the horle 
in one and the ſame pariſh, that elder be eligible in the ſame without interval; and 
where there be four elders of the horſe or above in one and the ſame pariſh, there 
be not under nor above half of them eligible at the ſame election. 

44. Thar throughout all the aſſemblies and councils of this commonwealth, 
the quorum conſiſt of one half in the time of health, and of one third part in a 
time of ſickneſs, being ſo declared by the ſenate. 


FART I 
For the religious Part, it is propoſed : 


45+ H AT the univerſities, being prudently reformed, be preſerved in their 
rights and indowments for and towards the education and proviſion ot 

an able miniſtry. | 
46. THAT the legal and ancient proviſion for the national miniſtry be ſo aug- 
mented, that the meaneſt fort of livings or benefices, without defalcation from the 
greater, be each improved to the revenue of one hundred pounds a year, at the 
leaſt, 
47. TrarT a benefice becoming void in any pariſh, the elders of the ſame may 
aſſemble, and give notice unto the vice-chancellor of either univerſity, by certi- 
ficate, ſpecifying the true value of that benefice ; that the vice-chancellor upon a 
receipt of ſuch certificate, be obliged to call a congregation of the univerſity ; that 
the congregation of the univerſity to this end aſſembled, having regard unto the 
value of the benefice, make choice of a perſon fitted for the miniſterial function, 
and return him unto the pariſh ſo requiring; that the probationer, thus returned 
unto a pariſh, by either of the univerſities, exerciſe the office and receive the be- 
nefits, as miniſter of the pariſh for the term of one year. That the term of one 
year expired, the elders of the pariſh aſſemble, and put the election of the pra- 
bationer unto the ballot. That if the probationer have three parts in four of the 
balls or votes in the affirmative, he be thereby ordained and elected miniſter of that 
pariſh; not afterwards to be degraded or removed but by the cenſors of the tribe, 
the phylarch of the ſame, or the council of religion, in ſuch caſes as ſhall be unto 
them reſerved by act of parliament. That in caſe the probationer come to fail ot 
three parts in four at the ballot, he depart from that pariſh ; and if he return unto 
the univerſity, it be without diminution of the former offices or preterments which 
he there enjoyed, or any prejudice unto his future preferment; and that it be Jaw- 
ful in this caſe for any pariſh to ſend ſo often to either univerſity, and be the duty 
of either vice- chancellor, upon ſuch certificates, to make return of different pro- 
| 4 G 2 bationers, 
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bationers, till ſuch time as the elders of that pariſh have fitted themſelves with a 
miniſter of their own choice and liking. | 

48. Tua the national religion be exerciſed according to a directory in that caſe, 
to be made and publiſhed by act of parliament. That the national miniſtry be per- 
mitted to have no other publick preferment or office in this commonwealth. That 
a national miniſter being convict of ignorance or ſcandal, be moveable out of his 
benefice by the cenſors of the tribe, under an appeal unto the phylarch, or to the 
council for religion. 

Tnar no religion being contrary unto, or deſtructive of Chriſtianity, nor 

the publick exerciſe of any religion, being grounded upon, or incorporated into a 
foreign intereſt, be protected by, or tolerated in this ſtate. That all other re- 
ligions, with the publick exerciſe of the ſame, be both tolerated and protected by 
the council of religion ; and that all profeſſors of any ſuch religion, be equally ca- 
pable of all elections, magiſtracies, preferments and offices, in this commonwealth, 
according unto the orders of the ſame. ö 


PANT HE 
For the military Part it is propoſed : 


30. H AT annually upon Wedneſday next enſuing the laſt of December, the 

youth of each pariſh, under the inſpection of the two overſeers of the 
ſame, aſſemble, and elect the fifth man of their number, or one in five of them, to 
be for the term of that year, deputies of the youth of that pariſh. 

51. Tnar annually, on Wedneſday next enſuing the laſt of January, the ſaid de- 
puties of the reſpective pariſhes meet at the capital of the hundred, where there are 
games and prizes allotted for them, as hath been ſhewed elſewhere, that there they 
ele& to themſelves out of their own number, one captain, and one enſign. And 
that of theſe games, and this election, the magiſtrates, and officers of the hundred, 
be preſidents and judges for the impartial diſtribution of the prizes. 

52, Thar annually, upon Wedre/day next enſuing the laſt of February, the youth 
through the whole tribe thus elected, be received at the capital of the ſame, by the 
lieutenant, as commander in chief, by the conductor, and by the cenſors ; that 
under inſpection of theſe magiſtrates, the ſaid youth be entertained with more 
ſplendid games, diſciplined in a more military manner, and divided by lot into 
{ſundry parts or eſſays, according to rules elſewhere given. | 

53. THAT the whole youth of the tribe thus aſſembled be the firſt eſſay. That 
out of the firſt eſſay there be caſt by lot two hundred horſe; and ſix hundred foot; 
that they whom their friends will, or themſelves can mount, be accounted horſe, 
the reſt foot. That theſe forces amounting in the fifty tribes to ten thouſand horſe, 
and thirty thouſand foot, be always ready to march at a week's warning ; and that 
this be the ſecond eſſay, or the ſtanding army of the commonwealth. 

54. THarT for the holding of each province, the commonwealth in the firſt year 
aſſign an army of the youth, conſiſting of ſeven thouſand five hundred foot, and 
one thouſand five hundred horſe. That for the perpetuation of theſe provincial 


armies, 
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armies, or guards, there be annually at the time and place mentioned, caſt out of 
the firſt eſſay of the youth, in each tribe or ſhire ten horſe, and fifty foot; that is 
in all the tribes five hundred horſe, and two thouſand five hundred foot for Mar- 
pefia, the like for Pampea, and the like of both orders for the ſea- guards, being 
cach obliged to ſerve for the term of three years upon the ſtate's pay. 

55. THar the ſenate and the people, or the dictator, having decreed or declared 
war, and the field-officers being appointed by the council of war; the general, by 
warrant iſſued unto the lieutenants of the tribes, demand the ſecond eſſay, or ſuch 
part of it, as is decreed, whether by way of levy or recruit. That by the ſame 
warrant he appoint his time and rendezvous; that the ſeveral conductors of the 
tribes or ſhires deliver him the forces demanded at the time and place appointed. 
That a general thus marching out with the ſtanding army, a new army be elected 
out of the firſt eſſay as formerly, and a new general be elected by the ſenate; that 
ſo always there be a general ſitting, and a ſtanding army, what generals ſoever be 
marching. And that in caſe of invaſion, the bands of the elders be obliged unto 
like duty with thoſe of the youth. 

56. THar an only fon be diſcharged of theſe duties without prejudice. That of 
two brothers, there be but one admitted to foreign ſervice at one time. That of 
more brothers not above half. That whoever otherwiſe refuſeth his lot, EXCEPT 
upon cauſe ſhewn he be ditpenſed withal by the phylarch, or upon penitence, he 
be by them pardoned and reſtored, by fuch refuſal be uncapable of electing, or 
being elected in this commonwealth ; as alſo, that he pay vnto the ſtate a fifth of 
his revenue for protection, beſides taxes. That divines, phyſicians, and lawyers, 
as alſo trades not at leiſure for the eſſays, be ſo far forth exempted from this rule, 
that they be ſtill capable of all preterments in their reſpective profeſſions with in- 
demnity. | | 

57. THaT upon warrants iſſued forth by the general for recruits or levies, there 
be an aſſembly of the phylarch in each tribe: that ſuch voluntiers, or men being 
above thirty years of age, as arc deſirous of farther imployment in arms, appear 
before the phylarch ſo aſſembled. That any number of thele not exceeding one 
moiety of the recruits or levies of that tribe or ſhire, may be taken on by the phy- 
larch, ſo many of the youth being at the diſcretion of this council diſbanded, as are 
taken on of the voluntiers. That the levies thus made, be conducted by the con- 
ductor of the reſpective tribe or ſhire, unto the rendezvous appointed: and that the 
ſervice of theſe be without other term or vacation, than at the diſcretion of the ſenate 
and the people, or ſuch inſtructions unto the general, as {hall by them in that vale 
be provided. 


PART VV. 
For the provincial Part it is propoſed : 


58. H AT upon expiration of magiſtracy in the ſenate, or at the annual receſs 
of one third part of the ſame, there be elected by the ſenate out of the 

part receding into each provincial council four knights for Herm of three years, 
thereby to render each proviacial council, preſuming it in the beginning to have 
been conſtituted of twelve knights, divided after the manner of the ſenate, by 
three 
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three ſeveral liſts or elections, of annual, triennial and perpetual revolution or ro- 
tation. | 

59. Tnar out of the ſame third part of the ſenate annually receding, there be 
unto each province one knight elected for the term of one year. That the knight 
ſo elected be the provincial archon, general or governor. That a provincial archon, 
governor or general, receive annually in April, at his rendezvous appointed, the 
youth or recruits elected in the precedent month to that end by the tribes, and by 
their conductors delivered accordingly. That he repair with the ſaid youth and re- 
cruits, unto his reſpective province, and there diſmiſs that part of the provincial 
guard or army, whoſe triennial term 1s expired. That each provincial governor 
have the conduct of affairs of war and of ſtate, in his reſpective province, with ad- 
vice of the provincial council; and that he be preſident of the ſame. 

60. Tur each provincial council elect three weekly propoſers or provoſts, after 
the manner, and to the ends already ſhewn in the conſtitution of ſenatorian councils ; 
and that the provoſt of the ſenior liſt during his term, be preſident of the council in 
abſence of the provincial archon, or general. 

61. Thar each provincial council proceed according unto inſtructions received 
from the council of ſtate, and keep intelligence with the ſame by any two of their 
provoſts, for the government of the province as to matter of war, or of ſtate. 
That upon levies of native, or proper arms, by the ſenate and the people, a pro- 
vincial council, having unto that end received orders, make levies of provincial 


auxiliaries accordingly. That auxiliary arms upon no occaſion whatſoever exceed 


the proper or native arms in number. That for the reſt, the provincial council 
maintain the provincials, defraying their peculiar guards and council, by ſuch 
known proportion of tributes, as on them ſhall be ſet by the ſenate and the people, 
in their proper rights, laws, liberties and immunities, ſo far forth as upon the 
merits of the cauſe, whereupon they were ſubdued, it ſeemed good unto the ſenate 
and the people to confirm them. And that it be lawful for the provincials to appeal 
from their provincial magiſtrates, councils, or generals, to the people of Oceana. 
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88, 89 
Daughters (in Oceana) the greateſt Portion that is allowed 
them — 9 408 
— the Advantages of this Seitlement 

101, 102 

David (King) makes no Law but by Propoſition to the 
People — — 374 


— acquires a Morarchical Balance 391 
D. aco:s, their Ordination (Act vi.) conformable to an. 
Athenian Pattern 342, 343 
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Death of a Commonwealth, violent or natural — 179 
natural of two kinds ibid, 


Debate belongs to the Senate of a Commonwealth 44, 


233, 418 

in che popular Councils of Oceana, puniſhed go, 
131, 133 

Decemvirs of Rome 71 
Demiorgs of the Acheans — 120 
Democracy | 36, 286 
never can be pure — 369 


Denmark, King of, his advantageous Situation — 41 
Deputys parochial (in Oceana) how choſen —— 80 
——— (Repreſentatives of the People) three choſen out 

of the Hor/e, and four out of the Foot, in each Tribe 


91 
Dicaearchus deſcribes the Commonwealth of Lacedemon 


75 

Dicotome, Sce Richard II. 
Dictator of Oceana (on extraordinary Emergencys) a 
Junta ſo called — — 119, 123, 414 
— it Power neceſſary and ſafe, — 121, 


415 418 

 ————— reſembles the Venetian Council of 

Ten — 121 
— of I'r2e!—See Fudge. 

Difatcrian Power of Meſes and Jaſbua 323, 329 


Ditatorſhip pe: petual, how introduced by Se 57, 58 
Dioceſes of a Roman Province 313 
Directory for the publick Exerciſe of Religion — 421 
Diſpatch of Buſineſs, a pretended Advantage of Monar- 

chy — — 13. 14 
Diſciples, amongſt the Jews 331 
the 120 (Act i. 15.) ſhuffled into a Parentheſis 

by the Divines 341, 342 
Divan in the Twrkih Empire 308 
Di viding aud Chuſing baton and 8 44. 45 
Divinauon deſtioyed not the Liberty of the People's Sut- 


frage — 326, 345, 380 
Dominion what ? — — 37 
perſonal 38 
how related to Empire — 94. 220 
Doki (Andrea) a happy Deliverer of his Country 193 
E 
Earl, of the Gothic Creation — 59 
in the Saxon Monarchy — 60, 61 
under the Normans — — 62 
Eccleſia, what is meant by it 46, 128, 241, 285, 316, 
317 
Education the plaſtic Art of Government — 159 
of the Vouth of Oceana — I 
| — its ſeveral Kinds — 164 
its Effects 170, 171 


Eoward I. his Affairs in Scotland 
Eigwyy:nig (a Crime not provided againſt by the Law 
286.288 

Eldad and Medad, the Paſſage conceraing them, (Num. 
xi.) explained 47, 322, 328, 381 
Elders, at what Age ſo accounted in Oceaua — 777 410 


2 


N. 


"a 
Fleftion—of Kirgs, its Conditions and Poste senden 5 


Election of the Sanbedrim in 1/racl — 322, 389 
of Saul K. of I/racl — 3 9. 380 
in the Senate of Oceana, threefold 114, 41; 
— — of Ambaſladors in ordinary — 116 
extraordinary, or by Scrutiny ibid, 

of the Officers and Magiſtrates of 


the PaEROGAT IV 
in Emporium (London ) 


popular 


370 

Eccleſiaſtical. various —— 338 
allowed to the People, by Crotius and 

Hammond — — 338 


of the People, the Election of Gov 340, 341 
excludes not that of the I Gheft, 


See Ballot. 19 8 
Electors of a Hundred in Oceana, how choſen — 84 
——— — ſeveral Orders of, in the Ballot — 107 
of the German Empire — 337 
ELIZABZETU (O. plays Love-tricks with her Ft. and 

neglects the Nobility — 65. 306 
yet unhappily omits to eſtabliſh a 
perfect popular Government — 366 
Emperors Roman their Policy and wretched Condition 269 
Empire and Authority, to what they are related and how 


diſtinguiſhed ws 37 
domeſtic and foreign — — ibid. 
follows the Balance of Dominion — 04, 303 
from Increaſe of Strength — — 232 


univerſal, whence to be look'd for —— 208 
See Government, Monarchy | 

Emporium ( Lindon )—5vee City, 

England - Sec Oceana. 

Entign of a Hundred, in Oceana — = 

Epheſus, Tumult there, raiſed by the Silverſmiths 316, 31 7 

Ephori of Lacedemon, their Iuſtitution and Bower 139, 


147 
Epiſtata in Athens, who ? — 285 
Eraſmus, and his Paraphra/e —— 305, 306 
Errors of the People from their Governors, — 50 


Eſſays (military Diviſions) of the Youth of Oceana 161, 
162. 173. 174, 423 
Eſſenes, Cuſtoms of theirs which were of Civil Uſe, after- 
wards introduced into the Chriftian Church — . 
Exciſe of Oceana to be applied to the pub'ic Uſe for eleven 
Years — — . 150 
when to be for ever aboliſhed 151, 205 
Excommunication, a kind of it eſtabliſhed by a Law under 
Eldras mm 5 
—— not clearly proveable by Scripture 82 


F 
Factions often productive of Good — 7, 14,15 
Family, Monarchical and Popular 367 
——— in Vael (its Import) 378 
—— — Catalogue of them — ib, 
Fathers of the Church their Writings, how uſeleſs in 
Civil Controverſys — — 58,9 
B 2 Fathers 
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Fathers of the People, à metaphorical Expreſſion abuſed 
in favour of kingly Government 11 
Fezanet (Dr. H.) his Diſpute with Mr. Harrington xxi. 
517 


Fr RaE ad Populum — — 
Feudatory Principalitys their Inſtitution(ꝛw ⁵ — 59 
Feudum, its divers Significations 


- of three Kinds — ibid. 
Feuda Militum { Knights Fees) 62 
Firſt. bonn are Gop's, what it implys 377 


Florence - See Medicis, 
Florus, diſtinuiches the ſeveral Ages of the Roman Peo- 


ple — — 222 
Force, what ſort of Kings it makes 11 
FranCE its Balance — 252, 364 

changed by CHARLES VII. 25 5 
Freemen or Citizens, who ? 77, 409 


G. 
Galaxy, a Liſt of Knights and Deputys of Oceana ſo 


named I 


9 

a ſecond and third neceſlary at the firſt Inſti 
tution of the Commonwealth 92, 130, 414 
Games (martial Exerciſes of the Youth) —— 161, 423 
General ought to have the ſole Conduct of a War 174 
in the new Model —— 106, 114, 413 
provincial — 429 
Genoa (an Oligarchy) ſubdued by itſelf 265 
Gentlemen, peculiar to their Genius to found as well as 
to adminiſter Commonwealth ————— 53, 219 
German Princes, their Method of raiſing Armys — 155 
Germany, the Defects of her Policy 267 
Gov, his aching, chu/ing, or raiſing up, how to be under- 


ſtood 340, 364, 380 
—— his Government 357 
Political King of the Zews 241 


© Good Men good Laws,” a fallible Maxim — 70 


6 Orders good Men,” infallible ibid. 
Goods twofold, of the Mind and of Fortune 36 
Goths (and FYardals) their Kings were no more than 
Captains — 49, 67 
——= how they got footing in the Empire — 59 
their Balance ibid. 228 
Gothic Politicians, Inventors of political Gun-powder 


129 
Government (de jure and de fatto) defined —— 35 
— —— its two Periods of ancient and modern Prue 


dence ibid. 224 
is threefold Diviſions into Monarchy, Ariſto- 
cracy and Democracy — 36 
its Corruptions —ů—ů— ibid. 
— its Prir ciples twofold ibid. 


— certain Confuſions of ir rooted in the Ba- 

tance it ſelf 6 37 
—— — compared to the Soul of Man 42 
— herein its Pe fection col — 49, 242 


nie a Vreſiling-Matebh? — 63 
— — — private Men may write on it 219 
—— — 12 Queſtions concerning it — 220 
———— Which eaſieſt to be conquered and held 256, 

| 257 
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| n Pag- 
Government, the Art of, not ſo deep as is pretended 299, 
302 


—— — Which moſt natural —— 43, 356, 364 
— of Heaven, an Argument from it — 357 
— its Foundation and Superſtructures 301 
= — its Divine Right 36 

none, either Eccleſiaſtical or Civil :nflitgted 
by Gop, but upon the Principles of Human Prudence 


401 
— of Greece _— — 
—— of OCcEana, not ſubject to Diſſolution 149, 
175 


— MoNnAaRCHICAL:' 
for Extent and Number of Do- 
minions exceeds the Popular 

—— Reaſons of this which ſway (1.) 
the leſs knowing Part of Mankind, and (2.) Men of 


— — 


er ee 3 


Speculation 3» 4, 5. 6, 7 
not founded in the Law of Na- 
ture, of Nations, or Municipal 11, 12, 13 


— its Expediency conſidered 14 
pretended to be the beſt from its 
Unity, Secreſy, and Diſpatch of buſineſs ibid, 
exemplified in the Scottiſb Hiſtory 


14, 29 
Provincial. 
the ſame as National in an abſolute 


Monarchy. — 


40 
of the Venetians, and of the Spa- 
niards in the Vet Indies 


See 445 


PoPULAR, when it takes place 37, 363 
its Reaſon comes neareſt to right 


Reaſon — 44 
its Orders founded in Nature 
ibid. 
— ſuch Orders of it may be eſta- 
bliſhed as ſhall even neceſſarily give the Preference to a 
common Intereſt —— ibid. 
— may reach Perſection — 49, 242 
5 Prerogatives of it 50 
— = has the bet Authority for it 214 
— its Saperſtructures 368 
beſt in Experience 394 
———— — divers Models of it — 491 

— ECCLESIASTICAL, | 
in the Age of the Apoſtles 335 
——— a continued external Act — 339 
— — primitively Popular — 82, 338 
— ſubject to HVciſſitude, and various 
32, 345, 352 
according to Dr. Hammond, was 
copied from the Metropolitan Church at Jeruſalem 


2 


— 


See Commonwealth, Monarchy, Iſrael, Athens, Rome, 
Oceana, Orders, &c. 


| Gracchi, their unſeaſonable Efforts —— 54, 57, 429 
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Grand Signor 
Grandets Engliſh, their Ignorance 
Greece ſet free by Flaminius — 183 
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Greece its Governments from T hucydidzs 221 
Greeks (and Romans) defended againſt Mr, Vren — 223 
Grotius quoted -im See 43, 234, 320, 337 
Guards foreign, uſe of them in France 256, 259, 261 


Provincial — 44 
H 
Halcyonia (the Thames) 
Halo—{( Whitehall.) 
Halymoot in the Saxon Times 61 


Hammond (Dr.) a Diſpute with him concerning Ordina- 
tion 30 
his Objetions concerning the Ordination of 
Deacons Adds vi.) 3 
his Interpretation of the CHirotheſia cenſured 

| 348 
Anſwer to his Objection againſt popular Ordi- 


nation, from the ſmall Number of Converts 352, 353 


Hampton-Court, (Convallium) laid out for a Summer- 
houſe for the Prerogative of Oct ana 156 
HaRRINGTON (the Author) his honourable Deſcent xi. 


xxxvii. 

— his Education, Studies and Travels xi. xii. 
xiii. 

=—_ made Groom of the Bedchamber to K. 
CHARLES I. and in favour with him xiv. 
— —  {ufters for his Loyalty ibid, 


— — his Moti ves to write the Oer Ax Xx — xv, 
is the vt of the Balauce of Empire 
ibid. 

his Adareſ in recovering his Papers that 
had been ſeized xvi. xvii. 

— — Account of his Works and Controverſys 
xvili. xix. 


— committed to the Tower XXVii, 
— — his Examination — xxviii. xxxi 
-— carried off by Night and landed in S. N7- 
cholas Iſland by Plymouth xxxii. 
— diſtempered in Body and Mind —=— ibid. 
— Diſputes with his phyſicians xxxiv. xxxviii. 
— his unſeaſonable Marriage, and Death xxxiv. 
-— (Sir James his Monumental loſcription 
xxxvii. 
Hay, remarkable Origin of that Family 21 
Hebrews their Commonwealths, viz. the Common- 
wealth of Jrael (ELon fu) and that of the Jews (Ca- 
BALA) | — 372 
Heliaea of Athens 147, 287 
Helots—(See Lacedemon ) — 126 
Hemiſua—{(the River Trent ) 
HeNRY VII. his Policy and its Conſequences 64 251, 364 
——— his Riches did not change the Balance — 229 
—— VIII. the Conſequences of his ditlolving the Ab- 
beys | 5 65,365 
. Lord Daruley, his tragical End — 27 


Hereditary Right, Fallacys concerning it — 9, 10, 11 


Hiera— ( Meſiminſter. ) 
High-Conſtable in Oceana — 84 
—— Sheriff (High Reeve) under the Saxons — — 0 


— his Club called the RoT a — _ XXV, . 


* 
High-Sheriff of a Tribe of Oceana —— A: 
— Steward of WV'eftminſtcr — Tr 
—— Prieſt of 1/-acl — 325 
Hiſtory, its Uſe in reQifying the Judgment — 5, 179 


Hobbes ſpeaks doubtingly of the Expediency of Regal 
Government — 13 


— goes about to dellroy ancient Prudence 35, 49, 
54 
——— miſrepreſents Arifotle, Cicero, and Li 35, 42 
— holds that Covenants have their Force from the 
publick Sword 


— — 3 = 


— ibid. 
— on Ordination, cenſured by Dr. Hammond 40 
——-— the Author's Regard for him 


— quoted. See — — 145, 222 
Holland us Commouyealth — 48.4.9. 407 
— its Senate — 129 
——— its Antiquity — 265 
——— allows not her Clergy to meddle with Aflairs of 


State — 103 


Hooker, a Paſſage from him concerning the Good of the 
l Hole 


explained — m.— 73 
Horſe and Foot, the People of Oceana divided into, aud 
upon what Valuation of Eſtate ð 78-4 © 
Hundred in Oceana, its Inſtitution ——— 83. 41 5 
its Officers — ä 84, L109 
——=— Definition of it . 84 
Huſbandry — n 165 
| I 
James VI. of Scotland and I. of Great- Britain, is Title 
to the Crown of England — 28 
— — his Character aid Volicy — 28, 29, 300 
Janizaries— See Turkiſh Monarchy 
Jannotti, his two Periods of Government —— 35 
Idleneſs, the Miſchief of 159 


Jeruso (a Heathen) gives Advice to Mees 48, 75, 582 
ſethronian Prefects their Office — | 
Jews, their Animoſity againit the Chri/tians — 31; 
— their Diſpetſio, and the Cauſes of it — 222 
— their Commonwealth (Cabala) —— 272, 205 
—— Ought to have farmed the Kingdom of Ireland tor 


ever 33s 34 
Jewiſh Authors — - — 320 
Imbecillity of ancient Times, what ? — 222 
IuuoRTALITY Of a Commonwealth — 178 
Impoſtures political — — 11, 19 


Indies, Babes that may come to wean themſelves — 1! 
Induſtry, how affected by an Agrarian Law — 109, 154 
— — he Price of Property — 263 
Inequality a natural Cauſe of Diſſolution in a Commoue 


wealth 179, 218, 275, 270, 370 
See Commonwealth 

Inns of Curt and Chancery in Oceana — 15069 

Inſtroction tor the Councils of Oceana — 17 


Intereſt (publick or more private) tne fult principle of 
Governinent 245 
the Mover of the Will —— ibid. 
| In;eret 


his Mittakes concerning the Conſtitution of Romy - 
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Intereſt common of Mankind, whether there is ſuch a 
* thing? — 234 
how, by the Orders of a Common- 
wealth, beſt diſtinguiſhed from privare Intereſt ibid. 
——— of the People 242, 240 
Invaſion of Oceana, proviſions againſt it —— 163, 175 
Invention of Political Orders, to whom it belongs 214, 
215 

Joan (K.) bis Policy — 63 
Joſhua his Deſignation to ſucced Moſes, extraordinary 
323, 328, 329 

IsKaEL its Commonwealth, conſiſting of the Senate (or 
Sanhedrim) People, and Magiſtracy — 46, 48, 75, 99, 
228, 320, 372, 492, &c. 

Inequality in its Conftifation — 53 


—— its Nobility ———— 125 
— — its Senate 46, 127 
different in its Function from all others, 

and why ? 47 
——— its popular Aſſemblys 142 


votes Obedience to God and his Laws 239, 240 
Diviſion of their Lands 272, 394 
Rotation in their Commonwealth 283, 284, 388 
People of make war without the Sanhedrim 375 
divided Genealogically — 376 


—— Locally 335 

its Repreſentative deſcribed — 388, 389 
— its State under the Kings till the Captivity 391 
under David — 392 

of Captivity — 394 

Conſtitution of, reſtored by Zorobabel, Ezra and 

| Nehemiah — ibid. 395 


See Commonwealth, Jeaus, Government, Parallel. 
Jubilee, the Defign of its Inflicution 273, 385 
Judges itinerant in Oceana 90 
- their Election — 116 
of T/rael their Office and Election 282, 324. 390 
their Election irregular 54 
in the Gates, and in the Villages, their 


Function 330, 381 
Judgment (laſt Reſult) belongs to a popular Aſſembly 
214, 283 

See Chu/ing. 


Judicature ſupreme in Oceana, where lodged and how 
exerciſed — 144, 145, 146 

Juryman (firſt and ſecond) of a Hundred 8 

Jus Civitatis (of the Roman Allys) of two Kinds — 182 


Juſtice of the Peace in Oceana, his Election — 84 
K 

K alia (to conſtitute) its proper Meaning — 318 381 

— 1s not a Word of Power — 321, 338 


Kings vainly inveſted with the Divine Attributes — 6 
— their Title left undetermined and doubtful by the 


Fure-divino- Writers ibid, 
— by Election, how limited 9, 10 
— by Force — 10, 238 
— by Succeſſion — — 10 


—— of Scotland, an abridged Hiftory of them 1 5—28 
their Right ſubjed to zatural Diſſolution 


O F 


K 


Ag. 
Kings their Guards regulated by Mr. Nen — 2 
— the Manner of, .. by Samuel — 272, 391 
— Ambiguity of the Word 374 
— of VVael, of popular Election — 324. 348, 378 
- how diſtinguiſhed from the Judges 290 


—— their Hiſtory 392 
— in the Athenian Commonwealth — 285 
— in Lacedemon and Rome 76, 370 


— their Stile of the plural Number, its Antiquity 348 
See Monarchy, Government. 


King's-T hane his Qualifications 60 
is a Baron, after the Conqueſt 62 
King-Craft, Arts of — — 4, 29 
Knights Roman —— — 
of S. Andrew 
(Senators of Oceana) two choſen in cach Tribe 
91, 412 


Knights Fees (Feuda Militum) their value unknown 62 
Korab, his Rebellion 


373 
5 | 
Lacedemon, the Form of its Commonwealth 38, 48. 137, 
139, 495 
— its Commonwealth reſembles that of /ras/ 
53, 339 

— — (Commonwealth of) 
inequal in its Conſtitution — 54 
its Model pretended to be given bo 
the Oracle — 75 
— its Senate 128 
— its popular Aſſembly 143 


— careful in the Education of Youth — 160 
— its Seditions accounted for 244 
— — the Cauſe of its Fall 132, 267. 391 
- why called ſometimes on Ariſtocracy, ſome- 
times an Cigar 286 
— — its Kings 6, 369 


Law 1s what is enadted by the Authority of the 8 


and the Power of the Peeple 45 
Mr Miren's Notion ot it expoſed —— 241, 242 
of Nature not favourable to Regal Government 
| 11. 12 
— of Nations, various and doubtful 12, 13 
of Municipal makes not for Menarchy — ibid. 

Law of Oceana, what ? 123, 145, 416, 417 
—— Of Oceana to be promulgated 3x Weeks before it is 


propoſed — U 144, 417 

in the Commonwealth of Athens 236 

— in {fra  ———— 324, 350 
— Roman de Repetund:s 3! 


—— Rupilian, concerning the Trial of Cauſes in a Pro- 


vince ibid. 
Laws Eccleſiaſtical 54 
— Civil — 56, 370 

—— 0uzht to be few —— 5 
— fundamental, which? — 94 


how the Roman Senatũs-conſulta came to have 2hc:r 
Force ard 6 238 


Lawgiving-(Art of) a Treatiſe 356 
— — when neceflary 362 
Lawgiving 
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Lawgiving (Art of) of two kinds 52 
Lawyers (and Divine) incompetent Judges of Politics 124 
ought not to be Members of a Legi/lative Coun- 


ci! u, e 168, 405, 435 
Leagues Social and Provincial — 182 
Legions Roman, how enrolled 172,173 
Legiſlator ought to be One — 72 
Legiſlators, Council of, in Oceana 73 


Levellers, impoſſible the Oceanors ſhould become 154, 


247, 271, 278 
Levelling never introduced but either by the V idem of 


ſome great Man or by Accident 384 
Leviathan—See Hobbes, 
Levites, their orginal Ordination 326, 377 


—— ——— their Portion in the Diviſion of the Land 385, 


421 

Levy of Men or Money, muſt be by the Conſent of the 
People 144 
Lexiarcha (Roll of Athenian Freemen) — 286 
Liberty natural 9, 10. 11 
ot a Man, the Empire of his Reaſon ; of a Com- 
monwealth, the Empire of Laws 42 
— Fobbes's Diſtinction of it expoſed — ibid. 
———— whether more lafely truſted to the Nobility or 


People 146, 147 
——— for molt part left untouch'd in the Roman Con- 
queſts — — 311, 346 


——— renounced by the Capadocian d 311 
of ConsClIENCE 53, 81, 118, 315, 420, 423, 


440 

in Ifrael, appertained to the Prophets 

5$ 

— depends on Civ Libery - 397 


Liverys of Attendants, a Regulation concerning them 


150 

of the City of London 157 

Living Country—and (iy —, their different Effects with 
regard to the Publick — —-— 

Livings (Church) their Value in the new Mode! — 421 


Livy quoted - pain. See 37, 42, &c. 
London ( Emporium) lee City. 
its Growth, to-what owing ? 365 


Lord Lieutenant of a Tribe in Oceana —— 88, 89 
— Mayor of London 158 
— Strategus, or General in Chief 
—— Orator ( Speaker ) 
Lot, the Uſe of it in the Commonwealth of {rae 321, 


324, 379, 382 


Lots of Land in Mael. their Value 384 
might be accumulated two ways — 380 
Lucca, a Quibble of Hobbes' upon its Motto “ Libertas ) 
43 
73 


Lycians, Commonwealth of 


Lycurgus the Lacedemonian Lawgiver -a See 137, 


275 
binds his Laws vpon that Commonwealth 'or 


Lyſander, bis Avar.ce f1:al to his Country — 132 


pag 


M 

Maccabees, their diſtinguiſhed Merit 332 
- whence become neceſſary to their Country ib. 
Machiavel retrieves ancient Prudence — 35 
a dangerous Miſtake of bis — 39 
—— corrected concerning the Agrarian of Rome 98 
— concerning Nebility explained — 126 
his Opinion in a noble Queſtion of Politics 

136, 137, 138 
— cenſured — — 138 
his Queſtion, whether the Nobility or Peeple 
are the beſt Guardians of Liberty 146 
a Caution of his concerning the Glory of 


J. Ce/ar e e e 199 
— his Apology for writing on the Art Military 
219 


ſhews in what Governments Conqueſts are 

eaſieſt made and held, or the contrary 250, 257 
— ſh}; excellent Diſcourſe. on Arms 258 
Accounts for the Diſſolution of the Roman Re- 


295 


publick 


quoted pa. 
Macedonia thrice conqueſed by the Romans — 183 
Magiſtracy {proper ) the executive Order of a Common- 
wealth 45, 148, 369 
— — xneceſſary Condition of it 45, 46 
— Prolongation of, pernicious 51, 295, 297 
its Rotation — 282 
of Venice, wheels round in a few hands 291 
(Supreme) how diltinguiſhed from Soverctignty 
62 
(improper or) Legiſſative * 
Magiſtrates (in Oceana) annual and !riennial — 114 
(Supreme) of various kinds 309 
of Jrael, their Election — 380 
Senatorian, in the new Model — 413 
Maimonides, quoted by Dr, Hammond —— 328 
-— Corrects himſelf 333 
Malvezzi prefers Ohlimacys to Monarchys, — 1 
Mamalucs, who they were 41, 67 
Mancinus the Roman General defended againſt Mr, rea 


294 
Manners, Co ruption of, whence ? — 68 
Manufactures (and Merchandize) 165 


Marius firſt arms the capite cenſi of Rome —— B84, 296 
his Conſulſhip impertinently quoted by Mr, Ven 

295 
MöRrESIA (Scotland) the Nature of its Inhabitants 33 


- its Agrarian Law _ 94, 429 
—— che Coniequences of it — 103 
- repreſented in the Senate and Prerogative 
Tribe of Oceana — = 149 
» how uleful.to Oceana —— 17 
- its Adminiitrauons Civil and Military 176, 
177» 429 
Marriage leoitimately pronounced in Oceana — 9 
— Imp-ricftion in the Laws concerning 337. 
M. xTYT Q. of Sco's - — 20, 27 
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Maxims calculated to the preſent State of England 579 
Mechanic Employments in Oceana - 16 
M: vicr, Family of, its Hiſtory and Riſe — 265, 266 
Me!cnizedek a Monarch — 357. 372 
Mercenary Arms — 258 


* 


pernicious to a State — 174, 259, 425 

when neceſſary —— 260 
Merchandize makes a Bank — 230, 278 
Metropolitan Church of Jeru/alem — 352 
Military Orders in Hr acl — — 377 
Education, its Advantages — 425 

Milites Senefciarii 98 


—enerili 

Militia, its Right ſtated 

—— not to be touched injuſſu Populi — 117 

of Oceana : 
See Arms. 

Miniſters (of the Goſpel) on what Account to be turne 


out of their Livings 39, 423 
—— incapable of Civil Places — 113, 422 
= - unfit for Government — 168, 169 


See Clergy, Ordination. * 
Miracles, che Argument from, concerning Ordination. 
conſidered 


Mop L of che Commonwealth of Oceana — 75 
—promulgated — 19 
of the Commonwealth of Yael 38 
of the Jeauiſhᷣ Commonwealth 398 
—— of Popular Government, agreeable to the (then) 
Balance of England —— 402, 498, 506 
propoſed 
1. norionally, in fix Heads — 406 
2. practicabiy, (i.) the Civil Part 408 
(2) the Religious —— 420 
(3.) the Military — 423 
—— (4.) the Provincial — 426 
how it may be proved or examined : 
with an Anſwer to Mr, Wren's Mon AAchY ASSERTED 
452 
Models (diverſe) of a Commonwealth 491, 505 
Monaxcar fallaciouſly maintained in the Abftra# 5 
— — is in reality only an Optimacy 
— — its Kind left undetermined by Writers ibid. 
—  —— conſidered in itſelf, viz. in its Legality and 
Policy — ; 9 
— its Origin and Fortunes 12 
— — its Advantages exiolled and its Diſadvantages 
ſuppreſſed by Authors „ 
— exemplified in the Scottiſh Hiſtory ibid. 27 
— Abſolute — — 37, 273, 363, 308 
— — Mixed 37, 67, 363, 367 
— — tho” per/e in the kind, yet reaches not the 
Perfection of Government; and why? — 49, 50, 248 
— — by Arms | | | | 50 
— — by a Nobility, its ImperfeQtion 50, 251, 273 
———— js Origin and Antiquity 221 
- whether rightly defined“ A Government of 
Men and not of Laws ?” 224 
= its Perfection according to Mr, Wren 261, 262 
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x 338, 396 
Mitre and Crewwn, their Sympathy accounted for — 354 
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— — pretended to be more natural — 7, 381 
Turkiſh, is pure, and why —— 58, 267 


— Saxon in England 69 
— Norman 62 

— of Oceana, its Conſtitution and Diſſolution 
| 60, 63, 65, 366 

Difficultys in re-eſtabliſhing it 65 
| See—507 
—— — io ae *— 332, 333 
—— it date miſſaken 399 

- its Balance of Foundation — 391 

— its Superſtructures — 392 


Monarchical Family 301 

Money—See Balance, Uſury. 

—-—— why forbid in Lacedemon — 229 

cannot ov balance a large Territory — ibid. 
when the Nerve of War? — 209, 430 

Mora in Lacede mon, what? 76 

Morpheus, K. James I. 

Mojes—See Commonwealth, Iſrael, Lacedemon. 

—— propoſes to the People - $373: 374 


Vas no King; but in a Senſe may be ſo called 374 
—— no Appeal to him from the LXX Elders 375, 381 
Mount Celia, Windjor. 

Muſter-Malter-General in Oceana (Cuſtos Rotulorum) 88 


N 

Names (fanciful) given to Perſons and Things in the 
Oceana paſim See 5 xviii. 
Nature, the Arguments for Monarchy as ſeen in her 
Works examined | 7 
——— hath made all Men equal in point of Freedom 11 
——— popular Government founded in — 44 
Mechanics of, an imperfe& Treatiſe xxviii. 
Natural (and Artificial,) as applied to Government 356 
Nebulo/a, Offices in a Hundred, ſo named — 84 
Negative Voice cannot be againſt the Balance of Power 


5 364 
Neuſtria — Normandy. 
No Biſhop no King — — 363 
No King ſome Senate; no Senate ſome King 399 


Nobility, their Intereſt the ſame with that of the People 


- of England, how weakened and diſarmed 57 
HENRY VII. : 64 
—— of three Kinds — 1, 126 
of 1/rael, Athens, Lacedemon, Rome, Venice, Hol. 
land, Switzerland, Oceana — — 126, 127 
of Oceana, not hurt by the new Model of its Con- 


ſtitution — 281 
Monarchy by a — 248, 273, 364, 369 
— — of France — 25 5, 256 
engaged to the Kinc, and how checked 

| 259, 260 
Nomothetæ of Athens — — 287, 288, 318 


Nonfincere (neither Affirmative nor Negative) a Term in 
Balloting | 110, 145 
Norman Monarchy 62 
its Adminiſtration during the Reign of the firit 
Kings — 03 
Oba 
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Oba in Lacedemon, what ? 


— i Agra Law — 


Orator of a Tribe, his temporary Office —— 85 
——- Lord (the Speaker ) 
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| 76 
ObjeQions (three) againſt popular Government; with the 
Anſwers n 


Octana (England) Pliny's Deſcription of it — 32 


. the Nature of the People ibid. 
—— — its Genius (like that of ancient /raly)} addicted 


to Commonwealths 33, 406 
- Situation of its Commonwealth «—— 34 
its Monarchy — 60 


75, 498, 506 
94, 269, 408 
. its Commonwealth may become an A/y/um to the 

diſtreſs'd World 180, 185 
- Objeftions to the Model of it anſwered by 


—— . Model of its Commonwealth 


Wholeſale 218 
—— not ſabje& to Seditions 246, 247 
—— compared to 1/rael — 409 

See Commonwealth, O. ders, &c. 
Oliveretto di Fermo — 66 

OLe# aus Megaletor—See Archon, Cromawell, 

Oracles in 1/rael 383 
Orange, Prince of | — — 10, 204 
Orations (ſtated) to the Prerogative of Oceana — 146 
— their Utefulneſs 148 


105, 114 
Orbs, in the Civil, Military, or Provincial Diviſions of 

the Citizens of Oceana, ſo called from their perpetual 

Retaticn | | paſſim. 
Orders, Eque/rian and Patrician in old Rene —— 81 
OrDens, of popular Government in Natuie —— 44 
— of a Commonwealth in Experience —— 46 


— goed make good Men — 70 
———— ought not io be too few — 192 
— — dilirguiſh'd from Laws — 370 


—— of the Commonwealth of Oczana 77 
—, dividing thc People into Freemen 


N | and Servents ibid, 
—— 2. into Youth and Elders ibid. 
——— 3. dividing the People into Horſe and 

Foot 


78 

7 
into Pariſbes, Hundreds and 
Tribes ibid. 
— 5, Inſtitution of the Pariſhes, Ballot 
and Deputys 79 
. of Orairatien, a natural - Religion 
aud Literty of Con/cience 81 
7. Election of the Civil and Military 


— — — A. 


Officers of the Hundreds — 83 
-— —— $8, For marſhalling a 777 — 86 


———— 9, Hos the Cez/-rs ate to order the 


Ballot of al übe — 1 id. 
10 For the Election of the Prime Maus 
nitude 57 


11. The Functions of the Magiſttates 

of the Prime Mag. — 89 
—=— 12. lot ituuon of the Galaxy — 91 
——— 13, Couilituting the Agrarian Laws 94 


Onve K 5 Of the Commonwealth of Oceana. 


Ordination (of Par/ons in Oceana) — 81, 82, 33- 


— — 
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14. appointing the Ballot of Venice 
to be uſed in all the Aſſemblys of 
Oceana 103 

— 15. Tropic of the Magiſtrates — 114 

16. Conſtitution of the Councils 11 

17. Conſtitution of the Election of An- 
baſſadors in ordinary — 116 

18. Contititution of Elections exrrord;- 


nary, or by the Scrutiny ibis. 
— = 19. diſtributing to every Council it; 
proper Buſineſs —— 117 


—— 20, Inſtructions to the Councils as w 
the Manner of proceeding 122 
—— 21. The Change or Election of the 
trienmal Officers of the Preroga- 


: tive Tribe 131 

——— 22. The EF: of its ama Mas. 

ſtrates 132 

— 23. I he Power, Function, and Manier 

of proceeding of the Prerogative 
Tribe 


] 1 
— 24, Conltitution of the Provincial be 
of the Senate and Pecple — 140 
— 25 Concerning the Reparation of the 
publick Revenus —— 1:9 
——— 26, concerning the Education and Di/- 
cipline of the Youth —— 160 
m— 27. provides for the Caſe of an I: 
107 — 103 
— 28, iv Part of the Provincial ?rb 170 
—— 20. military Part of the fame — 157 
30. concerning the Diviſion of 9 
taken in War — wid. 


originally belongs to the Peel? 32 
Chriſtian, copied from the Sauhedrim 127, 401 
a political Diſcourſe concerning it — 303, 57 


Occa/ional — 303 
from the CHI ROTONIA 318 
— of the Prieſts in ancient Re —— 319 
— original Right of — = 323 
— — in Lrael — 321 
Vith ſupernatural Gifts — 323 
VO Levites — — 320 
» lies not in the Ceremony of Conſecration 320 
hence derived by the Divines — 326, 328 

from the CUIROTHESIA — 327, 395 

——— how conferred — 82 
occaſiouul among the Jews unitated by the 

(. hriftians 8 331 
Right of it among the Jewvs cygroifed i the 

Prince of the Sanbed im — 33? 
in the Ver dy nagogue — 393 


————— Cillinguibed from Election by the Divine 


330, 338 


= the % way of, (by tie Chiretonia) in the 
E'ectioa of S. Mathias to the Apoitlethip 339, 348, 349 


— hc /me ching with Eleclin 339, 343, 
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Ordination the ſecond way, exemplified in the Election 
of the Deacons, Ack. vi. — 342, 343, 399 

— the d way of, exemplified in Timothy 344. 
. 

I cnc to political Inſtitutions 345, 347 
401 

— — che Form of it which was introduced by 
CarrsT — 33 
Orphan-Maids in Oceana, their Annuity, and its Con- 
ditions — — — 205 
Oſtraciſm (of Athens why introduced — 39, 98, 271 
—— — not a Puniſhment — 197 
©) 


Overſeers of a Pariſh in Oceana, how choſen — 


P 

Pax rTHTOx —Weſtminſter-ball. N 
PA NO EA ( Ireland) the Nature of its Inhabitants 33 
proper to have been farmed out to the Jes for 

ever — — ibid. 34 
m— its Agrarian Law 95 
— the Conſequences of it 103 
— — its Repreſentative in the Senate and Prerogative 


of Oceana | —— 149 
— its Adminiftration civil and military in the new 
Model — — 1:56, 77 


Panurgus— Hz NR T VII. 

Parallel between the monarchical Balance of T/rael and 
Lacedemon | 91 

between the Tribunitian Storms in Rome and 
thoſe of the Hebrew Monarchy —. 393 

of the Spirit of the People, with the Spirit of Mr, 
Rogers — 580 

Paralie!s between ſeveral Parts of the Model propoſed for 
England and the Commonwealth of rae} — 409 


Parembole of Iſrael — 282, 284 
See Rotation, | 

Pariſh (in Oceana) — 78, 79, 410 

— Officers choſen — — 80, 410 

— its Definition — 82 


Parliament of England, an Argument concerning the 
Nature and Antiquity of its Conſtitution 61 vid. 369 
— — Loc, a thing wew, and without Example 71 
—— diſſolved by the Army — 72 


— — of Oct Ava, its Conſtitution — 149 

Parliaments, if their Spirit is to be truſted for a Settle- 
ment —— . | 575 

PaRTHENIA—Q, ELIZABETH. 

Putys, their Riſe — 68, 242 


——: ſandry into which England was divided — 68 
none to be excluded in the new Commonwealth 69 


vid. 210 
Paternal Power 80 
Patriarch See Prince | 
Patrician Order in Rome +. 
Patrons (and Clients) in ancient Rome 16 


Pavilions (for the Rendezvous of a Tribe) their Inſtitu- 
tion and Uſe 8 
Pau L and Parnabas, their Perambulation of the Church- 
es of Lycaonia, Pifidia, &c, A, xi. ig xv. 306, 309 
Peers, Houle of, a Werd concerning it, === 439 


r 8 


— Officers of it in Venice 


a7, 
The PzopLz have the Power of re/olving or "WE, =. 


of ſupreme Judicature —— 45, 147, 148, 21 
— their Intereſt one with that of the Nobility 


-—— Corrupted, whence ? 83 
— their Errors are from their Governors 50 
of Octana, their Diviſions — 77 
The Pror ts have the Power of Ordination; — 81 
— Aſſemblys of, when dangerous? — 132 
—— reduced to Deſpair, become their own Poli- 


FS [ 


ticians 140 

— — Aſemblys of, of ſeveral Conſtitutions 142, 

4 69, 370 

in Oceana, beſt i ? 154d 

. art and in A embiys, how differing? 143 
— —— an Obſervation of Cicero concerning 147 
— impoſſible they ſhould all turn Levellers 
2 154, 248, 271 

— never die | 178 
their Fault too much Love rather than In- 

gratitude 196 
—— excuſed in their Treatment of Camillus and 
Ariſtides ä 197 
— — their Cogſent and Power the ſame Thing 
351 


——— their Giadineſi excuſed — 397 
Perambulation of Paul and Barnabas — 306—309 
— —- the Cities named in it, under popular Go- 


vernment — — ibid. 
Perfection of Government — — » 242 24 

of Monarchy — e 245 

Petition of a Tribe in Octana | 90 

to the Senate 118 


of divers well- affected Perſons, Jul. 6th, 1659, 
with the Parliament's Anſwer 508 
Philo de Inft. Princ. — — 320, 326 
Phylarch or Prerogative Troop, its Functions, 8, 411 
Pian Piano, or an Epiſtolary Intercourſe between Dr. 
Ferne and the Author 


1 
Pillar of Nilus, a Roll fo called — 9o, — 
Plato, a remarkable Saying of his — 41 


Pleading in Trials, the Time allowed for it —— 145 
Plebiſcita 76, 136 
Pliny to Trajan (Letters of, with the Anſwers) — 312 
Plutarch quoted paſim See 275 
Poets (in Oceana) to be whip'd for Scurrility — 206 


— Laureat and Dramatic — ibid. 
Polemarch, Lacedemonian 76 
Athenian — 285 


— — (Field Officer in Oceana) his Election — 116 
Policy the Foundation of Empire — ' 268, 269 
Politics a Syſtem cf, delineated in Aphoriſins 465—482 


Political Aphori/ms - 483—490 
Diſcourſes, two — 507, 575 
Politicaſter, a comical Diſcourſe againſt Mr. Wren 546, 
561 

Pomp at the Propoſition of a Decree in Oceana 198, 
199 


272 


— of the Reman provincial Magiſtrates — 314, El a 5 
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The Pape, Author of Religious Wars 58. 5 
Foundation of his Empire and Policy 333, 334 
his Election anciently and now — 354, 355 


Damaſus makes himſelf by Force — ibid. 
Popular—See People, Government, Commonwealth, 

Famil 361 

Population, Statute of, and its Effects 64, 365 


Populouſneſs of a capital City, its Effects 7 
Pour enclouer le Canon (the nailing up of the Cannon) 562 
Power of Life and Death, an Objection from it anſwered 


See Balance, Dominion, afar 
PowERs (Rom. xi'i.) the Meaning of the Word — 8 
Prefetus Urbi (Rome) 319 
Prætor, Governor of a Roman Province ——— 313 
Pretorian Bands — — 58, 59 
Pregati of Venice 8 


Prejudices of the leſs-knowing Part of Mankind in favour 
of Monarchy — 3.4 
Prelates (Managers of the two Theatres of Oceana) 206 
Preliminarys (Principles of Government.) 
— Part I. of ancient Prudence 7 
enlarged, interpreted and vindicated 
21 

— Part II. of the Riſe, Progreſs and Declina- 
tion of modern Prudence 57 
Prerogative Curia in Rome 76 
- Tribe, or equal Repreſentative of the People 
of Oceana 91, 131, 144, 147, 412 
— Names of its Troops and Companys, 131, 132 
Election of its Officers and Magiſtrates ibid. 


— 


412 

— - Why ſo named — — 10 
— its Power twofold ibid. 416 
of popular Government (a Treatiſe) 212 


Preſbyter (Few!) - 330, 396, 398 
Preſbyterian Party among the Fewws, its Date and Conſe- 
quences 331, 395 
Preſbytery (Papal) its Riſe and Strength 333 
Prieſts of ancient Rome, their Ordination — 319, 325 
— of Iſrael 325 
See Ordination. 
Prime Magnitude (Officers in a Tribe) — 88, 89 
Primitive Times cf Chriſtianity, little to be argued from 
them for Monarchical Government — 8 
Primum Mobile (firſt Mover) of Oc ANA 80 
Prince of a Tribe or Family in Iſrael 75, 126, 373, 376 
Private Men may, and ought, to write upon Politics 5 
219, 307 
Privernates their undaunted Zeal for Liberty —— 3 
Prizes for the Youth of Oceana 151, 161, 173 


— — 


Funds for them 151, 173 

Probationer in Oc ANA — 8, 422 

Probouleumæ of Athens —— — 285 

Proclamation by the Lord Ax chO — 194 

Proconſul his Office 8 — 314, 315 

Prodigality, how puniſhed in O EAX 4 w—— 8 
Pretdri in Athens | — 285, 318 

ITroypd@u, Meaning of the Word — 285 


Property, its Definition and Original —— 270, 363 
7 
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Property, Alteration of 
Prophets in 1/-ael, their Prerogative — 
Propoſers from the Senate to the People — 12 8 1 
in Athens — 25 
in 1/rael — — 324 
Propoſition (of Laws) —See Debate. 

- to the Parliament concerning the new Moe 


270 


— — 


; 85 
Proprætor in a Roman Province — — 458 
Protector of Oct an A created — 201 


Provinces — See Government. 
of Octana, their Adminiſtration — 196, 177 


Roman, their Adminiſtration = zog 

in A/ia 311, 312 
different Significations of the Word — 426 
Councils and Officers of 429, 439 


Provoſts (in Oceana) their Election — 115 


- Council of bid. 
is the Afability of the Commonwealth 

11 
are to propoſe to the Senate — 1722, by 


w— Provincial — 40 
Prxupence, ancient and modern — G 
———= whether rightly ſo diſtinguiſhed 221 
ancient, retained by Venice ibid. 
—— -— the Tranſition of ancient into oder — 577 
— what it is 68 
—- all Policy whatever ſounded in it — 342, 401 
— its Principles proveable from Sctiptute — 37 1 
Prytans Council of, (a Committee in Oct a NA ſo named) 
120, 1957 

of Athens Ky 285, = 
P/ephiſma, what? 28;, 318, 320 
Puniſhment (in Oceana) Ax Degrees of it to be balloced 


in criminal Caſes 145 
— the Youth that refuſe to ſerve 163, 424 

— of looſe Women — — 200 
Quarter-Maſter-General (Cox bucrog) in Oceana 83 
Quarter-Seſſions 97 


Queries concerning the Commonwealth of Oceana zoo, 


301 
Queſtions (Arguments) in Politics — 220 
Queſtor of a Roman Province 314,315 


Quorum of a provincial Council 17 
—— — in ali Aſſemblys, according to the new Model 


| 420 
Quoting of Authors, what it is and is not — 2 
R 
Rabli, his Ordination and Office — 331 
- Zehuda ben Baba, called Ordinator . — 332 
Rawleigh (Sir Walter ) his Crime 28 


Reaſon and Paſſion, their contrary Nature and Effects 42 
threejold, private —of State—of general Intereſt 


43, 234 

the Image of Goo 21 
— its two Parts — ibid. 
Regalia, Feuda ſo called — — 59 
4 13 Region, 
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Rrgion, Uſe of the Word in the Commonwealth of 
Oceana — — 114, 130 
REGULI — — 61 


Religion National, the Neceſſity of it — 4:0 
—— in ac], of the Juriſdiction of the 
Sanhedrim 


Oo 


in OCEANA — 81 


— in other Commonwealths — 55, 6. 
I 


| >=— Chriſtian, grew up according to the Orders of the 


Commonwealth of Z/rael 55 
Council of, in Oceana 115, 418 
- Queſtion in it, how to be decided 118 


corrupted three ways 420 

Religious Partys — 60, 420 

Wars — iz 

Rents not to be rack'd, nor too eaſy 165 
Repreſentative—See Prerogative, Tribe, Parliament. 

c of 1/rael deicribed 388 

Republicans (in England) — — 68 


Reſult (ultimate) — See Chufng. 


Retainers, Statute of, and its Effects —— 64, 365 


Revenue of OcrANA 150, 154, 205 
Revolution natural or violent 228 
Ricnard II. (Dicotome) creates Barons by Patent 63 
Riches are Power — — N 


37 
Rizio, David, his hiſtory — 26 


Rogers Mr. a Diſpute with him 8 do 
Kon, the Conſtitution of her Commonwealth 48, 73, 


| 76, 495 
cleared of the Miſrepreſentations of 
Hol des — 38 
inequal — 53 
— her Agrarian Law — — 57 
her Empire compared to the Turkiſh — 58 
—— Civilizes England — 60 
her Decemwirs — 71 
—— Cauſe of her Ruin — 9, 295, 290, 427 
— her Senate — 129 


Struggles between her Nobility and Commons 
133, 136, 140 

ber military Diſcipline 171,172 
— how fhe acquired the Empire of the World 182 
Government of her Proviaces — 182, 184, 311 
A ſtieſs d by the Samnites — 294 
—- — her Treatment of conquered Nations — 311 

See Agrarian, Balance, Commonwealth, 

RoTa or Model of a Free State, &c, a Treatiſe — 587 


. the Author's Club, with the Names of the principal 


Members — — xxv. 
Rotation equal, deſcribed and defended — 51, 282 


of Offices in Cceana, how eſtablihed — 92 
Advantages of it 145 
of Ambaſſadors in ordinary, with its Ad van- 

tages — 116 
in the Senate — 130 


——— - whether neceſſary in a Commonwealth — 282 


——— approved of by Ariſtotle — — 284 
in Athens (and Rome) — — 54.282 
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s Pag. 
in Oceana, annual and triennia! — 293 
— — of Generals, maintained againſt Mr. Wren 293, 


p | 2 
—-— allows Time ſufficient for gaining 8 
298 
Royaliſts 88 
—— their latereſts and Sentiments — 204. 
Ruſtic T'r.bes of Rome, their ſuperior Reputation — 33 


8 
Saintr, as ſuch, pretending to Civil Power —— 570 
Salarys of the Senatorial Officers of Ocgana — 150 
| of the Officers of the Prerogative 151 
an Apology for them 155 
Sanhedrim, its Inſtitution — 47, 318.— 329, 380 
irregularly ſubſtitute their Succeſſors by Oyadi- 


nation ' 53 
could only prope/e to the People 375» 397 
— leffer 323, 329, 381 


— ——— aiter the Captivity, over- reaches the People . 
| 325, 332 
not a Senate only, but a Fudicatory — 329 
— at firſt compoſed of Prie/ts and Lewites ; and 
Why; 
Sai of Venice — U — 289 
Saxon (Teuton Monarchy in England mms 6 
Scandians ( Danes.) 
Schools of Oceana, how regulated and inſpected 160, 16, 
Scipio an Example of good Education — 160 
ScorlAN O See Marpefia. _ 
a Prediction of K. Charles II. his Treatment 
N SAT 14, 15, 30 
- Hiſtory of its Kings 15 
from what Date unconteſted — 17 
Scripture miſinterpreted .concera:ng Civil Government 
| | 7, 8 
— how it may be underſtood 62, 166, 167, 421 
See Tranſlators. 
Seaman Dr. Diſputes with him — 23, 303 
Secellion of the Roman People, an Account of it — 133 
Secrely in Buſineſs, a pretended Advantage of Monarchy 


14 


8 330 


of it 


Seditions, with their Cauſes 
2 i in Lacodemcn, accounted for 244 
—— cannot happen in Oceana —— 246, 247 
Selden quoted — 60, 343, Sec. 
Senate, what is its Office — Cp 
of 1/racl, its Inſtitution 
— how different from all others? — 47 
of Lacedemon —— 75, 330 
of the Bean in Athens ————— 12c, 128, 235 
-- Rotation of that of Athens, Achaia, &c. — 282 
of Jenice 48, 289 
m— — of Rome. — — 76, 318 
—— of divers Conſtitutions — 126, 131, 369 
of Oceana, the Face or A/pe of it —— 112 
— its Conſtitution 114. 413 

— — its Manner of proceeding 122, 415 
Debate, proper to it | . 
See Government, Commonnwealth, 
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Senatus conſulta of Rome 44 
— of Rome, if they had the Force of Laws ? 

238 

Servants bearing Arms, dangerous to a Commonwealth 


77» 78, 93, 409 
Severus the Emperor makes military Benefices hereditary 58 


Sheriffs of London 158 

Shire—See County. 

Shiremoot G1 

Signorie of the Commonwealth of Oceana 115, 122, 414 
of Venice | — 299 


Situation, its Advantages exemplified in -Denmark and 
Venice [ 


Soldiers, why anc'ently honoured and eſteemed (from 
Machiavel) — 258 
Salon his Diſtribution of the Athenian People — 126 
—— propoſes to the People 342, 381 
Son (an only) left at the Diſpoſition of his Parents 160, 424 
Spahis—(See Turkiſh Monarchy) 368 
SPAIN its Policy in the Government of the Indies — 41 
— its Riches have not increaſed its Balance — 230 
Speaker of the Senatein the new Model — 413 
See Lord Orator. 
Speculative Men, their Errors and falſe Reaſonings con- 
cerning Monarchy 6 0,7 
3 (congratulatory) of Hermes de Caduceo to his 
ri — — 2 
——- of Philautus di Garbo againit the Agrarian Law * 
- of the Lord Archer for it i 97 
fooliſh of Lo1d Epimonus di Garrula againſt ballet- 
10 
anſwered by the Lord Archon mn 4 
of the Archer conceraing the Councils and Difator 


— — — 
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120 

| upon Order 2oth. — — 123 

upon Order 22d —— 132 

upon Order 23d — — 

— of Lord Epimonus — — 
anſwered by the Archon — 2 

of the Archon upon Order 27th - 164 


* that, by the Orders of his Commonwealth, Occaua 
may obtain and keep the Patronage cf the World“ 1-3 
in Praiſz of the Archon; and for confer;ing on bim 
the PROTECTORSHIP 
— Cf Argus de Crookhorn 


— — 198 
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Spirit of the Nation, if to be truſted with Liberty, O.. 


— à Diſcourſe $07 
—— of Parliaments, with a Council in the Intervals, Cc. 


| $75 
of the People, and of Mr. Rogers, compared 5 
Spiritual Lords (See Clergy) ——— G2 


S:arutes ſundry of tenky VII. and their Er-ts — C4 
S$trabo his Account of the Revolutions ig Athens — 310 
- a remarkable Paſſage from lum 


. 


Strategus (General in Chief) — ä.w— 105, 114 
S$:ratiot (Deputy of the Youth) — ä Il 
STUART Royal Family of _— 2 

Seubls Mr a Letter to him — — 542 
— 2 a ſufficient Anſwer to him — — 554 


on the Adminiſtration of Prowinces ; and 
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Srumbling Block of Diſebedience, &c. a Treatiſe — 8. 4 
Subcenlors, their Office in Oceana — 88, 89 
Succeſſion of Kings, ill founded 11 
—— broken or tainted 13 

— puts into the Hands of Fortune Things 

that ought to be managed by Prudence ibid, 


Boxhornius's Diſtinction of it, imper- 


* 13 


tinent 
See Kings, Monarchy, 


 Suffetes (in I/rael and Carthage) Shephetim Judges 83, 282 


vuttrages in Name, Manner ot giving theem 
Superſtition uſeful to Legiſlators 3 
Surveyors of Occaua, their Uſe and Method — 8 
their Accompt of Charges — 8 
Switzerland, its Commons ealch — 48, 73, 
— its Senates g 

Synagogue (the great) its Conſtitution 96 
perſecuted Curisr and his Apoitles 


3 392“ 399 

—— the Legiſlative Power in the e 

— the er — id 

Synarchy of the Acheaans — — 120 
T 

Talmud preſatred by the Jews to Maſes's Law — 395 

Taxes make People hate the lmpoſers — 67 

- how raiſ.d in Occana 90, 1.44, 205 


TevToOns (Saxons, ) 
T hane ( King's.) 

— id: ibid, Gr , 
Theaties of Oceana, their Lſlabliſhment and Regulation 
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Theſmathe!s of Athens 285, 319, 242 
Thucydides — — 221, 418 
Timar and Timariot, what? — 8, 228, 249, 368 
7 imtleca, how honouted by the Syracu/ans —— 209 
Titnes originzliy belonged to Kings — 373 
———- in the Chriſtian Church — 422 
Pit'es of Honour introduced in Scotland —— 22 
Titus left at Crete — — — 2 0 
— hi {/pp3jed) Speech ſot Cidination by Impoſition 
of and, — —— 340, 347 
Telund (the Faiter} his Apology for himielf vii. xx+v". 
Frade, Councii of, in Oceana — 115= 3:0 
7 rajan to Pliny, Letters of — — 322,313 
4raullators ot the Eugliſh Bitie, cenſured 46, 52, 316, 

340» 3,40 5 


Travelling, Regulation of, in Oceara 
— necc ſſary to a Stateſman 
Jreaſon, Cogulzauce Of it bro! 28 to the Frerogat * 
tribe 
Troatury, State of it in Oceana, the git Year of the 
Commanweaälth 
- Commiſii-ners of the 
Tribe, in Iſrael, Laczdemos and Athens 
Urban and R ie in cre — — 23 
wn jr Eropatrua and jure workta — 77, 14%, 70% 
ain che Commons calth of Ciare, its Jnititution 
| 85, 411 
Tube, 
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Tribe, in Iſrael, Orator of a — 86 
its Officers of the prime Magnitude 88, 

411 

of the Galaxy —— 91 

its Definition — — 94 


PREROOATIVE of Oceana — 91, 131 
Tribunes of Rome 136, 148 
— — of Oceana their Election 132 
their Office in Trials — 14 
Tribunitian Storms compared with thoſe in the Hebrew 
Monarchy 393 
Troops of the Prerogative Tribe, and their Names 131 
Tropic of Magiſtrates, what ? 105, 106, 114 
TurxB0o—(WiLLIaM the Conqueror ) 
Turkihh Monarchy, of the molt perfect Kind, and why? 
50, 58, 248, 304, yn 
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how to be broken 
— Policy ſums up and excels that of other abſolute 
Governments — 223, 260, 267 
— neareſt to chat of Hell 364 
Tuſculans, on what Occaſion made free of Rome — 66 
Tyranny 37» 364 
Tyrants (the Thirty) — — 71, 310 


V 
Vacations - (See Ratation) 1 
Valerius and Publicola, or the true Form of a popular 
Government; a Dialogue 445 
Vavaſors in the Gothic, Saxon, and Norman Monarchys 
59, 60, 61 
41, 48, 73, 137, 139, 146 
188, 496 
ſome Tnequalitys in it which would be 
.of worſe Conſequence in a greater State 
her Ballot deſcribed at large — — 105 


Venice, her Conſtitution 


her Councils — 120, 132 
her Senate — 129 
her Caution againſt Papal Influence — 168 


has in her Commonwealth no Cauſe of Diſſo- 
lution — 179 
her Seditions accounted for — 245, 246 
Epitome of her Commonwealth — 289, 496 
m— = copies 4thens and Lacedemon 291 
a Ridale concerning the Rotation of her Ma- 
— — 292 
her provincial Government 41 
Dok of, has the ſupreme Dignity without 

the Power 6 


giſtracy 


6 his Function Civil only — 369 
Lerecundia Plebis founded in Nature 44, 236 
VErULamius (Lord Bacon) animadveried upon — 32 
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_ Pice- Admiral in Oceana, his Election 


| | | pag 
— quoted — 124, 129, 130, 166, 171, 281 
Veturius the Roman Conſul defend — 294 
Viſcounts under the Saxons 868 
under the Normans 62 


Unity, its Perfection made uſe of in favour of Monarchy 


I 
9 Places in them to be given to the moſt we 
t * — 11 8 
abſolutely neceſſary to the 9 165. 
| 166, 421 


owe their Being to popular Government 223 
See Ordination, Religion. | 


Voice of the People the Voice God 214 
Volunteers, Order concerning them —— 163, 426 
Urns for Balloting 77, 85, 379 


Uſury, in itſelf lawful, why prohibited in ae 228, 229 
—- neceſſary where Me dize is exerciſed — ibid. 


W 


Wallace, the Heroic Protector of Scotland —— 24 
War, Council of, in Oceana — 115, 116 
'—— ought to be conducted by ene General 174, 175 
— State and Charges of it in Oceana 207 


— whether Men or Money is its Nerve — 208, 430 


See Arms, 9 | 
Ward and Wardmote in Emporium — 157 
NMeidenagemots (Parliament) — 61 
Weſtminiter (HIERA) its Government 159 
White and Red Ro/e — 64 


W1iLLiam the Conqueror (Tux zo) 3 
Windſor (Mount Celia) to be the Summer Reſidence of 

the Senate of Oceana — 156 
Women of ill Fame, their Puniſhment 206 
Words often uſed improperly — 350 
Wren Mr. his Reaſonings confuted 221, 300, 432, 437, 


540, 561 
— his Aſſertion of Monarchy ſubverts it - 436 
X 
Xenophon, his Account of the XXX Tyrants — 71 
| Y 
Youth of Oceana 77 
- their Diſcipline —— — 160, 423 


See Education, Prizes, 


Z ; | 
Zadok made Prieſt in place of Abiathar, by whom? 283 
Zorobabel reſtores the Hebrew Commonwealth — 394 
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